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Perſons repreſented *, 
King of France. 
Dube of Florence, _ 


Bertram, Count of Roufillon. | 
Lafeu, an old Lord. oF 2 


'Parolles *, a paraſi Neal (I: of Bertram f a coward, 
but vain, and à great pretender to valour. | 

Several young French Lords, that ſerve with Bertram 
in the Florentine War. 


2 ene d, j Servants to the Counteſ, of Roufillon. 


Counteſs of Roufillon, ther 10 CE RING ; 
Helena, daughter to Gerard de N arbon, a famous phy- 
fician, ſome time fince dead. 
An old widow of Florence. 


Diana, Haug bier to the widow. 


Viol „ 
far 0. * Mee ghbours and Rinde to the a. 


Lords attending on the King ; . Officers, Soldiers, &c, 
SCENE lies parth in France, and partly i in Tuſcany, 


* - 


? The perſons were-firſt 3 by Rowe. 

Paroles] I ſuppoſe we / ſnould write this name Paroli, i. e. ; 

a oreature made up of empty words. STEEVENS. | 25 
3 /Yiolenta only enters once, and then ſhe neither peaks, nor 

js ſpoken fo. STEEVENS, 
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We Cunt of daha, low * ben in Frante, we 
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Enter Bertram, the Counteſs f Rowfillon, Helena, = 
| WW" Lafen, all in Black, _ * , 


"S .* wy _—  —— 
* 1 U 


. In ee my ſon from me, I bury A 
1 huſband. ö 


Ber. And 1, in gens, madam, weep o'er my . 


ther? 5 death anew.; but J muſt ae his ws th > 


+ The ory of A Well this Buds Will, or; as Ffppolhi it to 
have been ſometimes called, Lone g Labour Menne, is Originally 
indeed He property of Boccace, burt it came immediately to Shak- 
{ _ from Painter: Giletta of Narbon; in the firſt vol. 1 0 dhe 
of Pleaſure, 4to, 1569, p. 90. FARMER, i Ba 

Shall peare is indebted to the novel only for a few lending Ar- 
cumſtances in the graver parts of the piece. The comic bulineſs 
ape be entirely of his on formation. SrEEVENSsS .. 
I delivering »y /or from me.] To deliver from, in the 
ſenſe of giving up, is not Engliſh. - Shakſpeare wrote, in difle- 


vering my 2 me The following words, too, 1 bury 4 


ſecond biſband demand this reading. For to diſſever implies a 


violent divorce ;. and therefore might be compared to the bu ne | 


a hiſband ; which delivering does not. WAR BUI TONY. 
8 this change I ſee no need: the preſent reading is clear 
nd, e haps, as proper as that which the great commentator 
E. ſubſtitu 


te; for the king _—_— 1 7 * _ from her, ſhe 


A deli per bim. Joungon,” N * 9 
„ 55 B 2 75 e. 


* | * 
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dlad, till I come to age. . 


AL L's b I 1. 8 iS * * 


command, to whom I am now in ward, evexmoxe 


in ſubj ion. 


L You ſhall find. of the king a huſband, .ma- 
dam ;—you, fir, a _ _ har 2 enerally i is at 


all times his virtue ta 
you; ole ood el inels bed 215 1 up where it 


wanted, rather than ek! it where there is ch abun⸗ 


dance. 


Count. What hope | is there of his majeſty" s amends 


ment? 
Laf. He hath abaddon' d his phyſicians, madam 'S 
under whoſe practices he hath perſecuted time with 


hope; and*finds no other adyantage in the * 
boy only the ping of hope by time, 


ad 


Count. This y gentlewoman had 2 fathe 
©, that had [ bow 4 420 off tis 15 mote * 


e N h 
6 — ala | 5 bly 8 C 


as my guar- 
t is now almoſt TY in wy guar 
that the heirs pf great fortunes were the king $ wards, Wee 
the ſame practice prevailed in France, it is of no gre at ue to en- 
quire, for Shakſpeare giyes, to all nations the n of England. 
.  JOHNSON,, / 
Howell's fifteenth letter acquaintsus that the 2 of Nor- 
mandy was ſubject to wardſhips, and no other part of France be: 
ſides; but the ſuppoſition o * contrary furniſhed Shakſ — 
with 2 reaſon why the king, 7 Roufilton 9 . afty Helen, 
OLLE 
m— ward—}] Thepter dal be fa of a warſhip i is a branch O the 
* feudal law, and may as well ſuppoſed to be incorporated wit 
the conſtitution of France, as it was with that of! ngland, till 
the reign of Charles II. 811 J. HAwKkins. ' 


7 — wort bing ani für it up where it evanttd, rather 


55 that lack it 4 there is ſueb abuudance.] An oppoſition of termy 


bs viſibly defigned in this ſentence ; tho the oppoſition is not ſo vi- 
| fible, as the terms now ſtand. Warned and mm ang are the o 


poſites to pps another; but how ig /act a contraſt ro fir up ! The . 


nary of a ſingle letter gives it, apd the very ſepte requires it, 


ead ſlack it. AR BURTON, 
L —— re had @ father (0, that had! hots ſad @ 


; paſſog tis !)} Lafeu was ſpeaking of the king's 1 0 condi , 
0 0 


n: hien makes the countels recall to mind the decealed Gee 


j at de „ ih b. ſhe Wiege could haye tured bim. But in 


> as 5 | nüt 
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e a3, W A a. his honeſty;5 Aan it ſtretek d 
ve m e immortal, and dexth_ 
DOR I CER ng 
King's ake, he were living! [ think it would be 

| the death-of the king's diſeaſG.. 
A 8 How call'd . man you {peak ol, ma- 
"Go 


1 0 He . was famöps 6, r, in kis.profeſion, and 


| 2 ah N © fo Gerard de Narbon. 
wh was excellent, indeed, madam ; the king 
6 
5 iugly: 
0 OY worn hat which imp lied his death, ſhe ſtops in the __ 


= : het ſentente, and = 4 reflection * it, which, accord - 
5 to the preſeut read hig, is uuintefligible. We re mu therefore 

ieve Shak wtote (O that had! how ſad a proſe tis) 
. a gage that the king muſt now expeRt no cure, to {kil- 


& 


a perſon was are fetbmit to a malignant diſtemper: 
r 
| This eqpendetion is i ps prefera —— res 


ſent eating, yer ſinte ä =_ 1 


8 Paſſage is any thing that paſſes 
YO No when | $066 503 ae e, 
e 


a 

When the connre/5 mentions Helena“ ofs —＋ a 

her, ſhe revntleRk ner own loſs of a biſband, arid ſtops to ob- 

Loans | 
| _ JounsoN. 

5 bays NG of Errors, aQ III. 

12 
e Now in the ſtirrin ng paſſage * 1 
. 8 not be witneſs 
181 2 IK paſſes 


Again, 2 * A. 6 N 2 
Foman's a. 1612: : 
by ee ee e liftening wen WR 
4 That aſk of other's ſtätes and Pg. 


5 
0 ee 2 Ver ber and celan. 
Again, fa the Du . r 


IP Tout vile 3 and molt laſcivious paſ/age. * * 
ri, in the EA Latelll gencer, atragi-eomety, PO. 2 20 
pion oſophers that jeer and weep at the paſſages of the World. 


Kress, 
O, tha: had! bow fad Hr: 11101 


We noir 


from the 


* *% = 


Fl rar ubs bart r 


* . a T0 e and mourn- 
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ingly: be was ſilful enough to have liv'd fil, if 
- knowledge could have been ſet up . 0 mortality. 
3 


Ber. What is it, my good lord, the kin lan- 
** 1 y . 8 1 1 7 h 5 : 4 | Y B A 
AY 


"\guiſhes of 2 53 | 
Laf.* A fiſtula, my lord. Be 
nc Bp Lr ne r bale,” en 
Taf. I would, it were not notorious.— Was this 
gentlewotman the daughter of Gerard de Narbon? 
Count. His ſole child, my lord; and bequeathed to 
my overlooking. I have thoſe hopes of her good, 
that her education promiſes: her diſpoſitions ſhe in- 
herits, which makes fair gifts fairer; for * where an 
* * nes v4. op "A+ 4a "Ap e unclean 


£ , of * * 7 
N U © * #7 * g F q47 


_ 


— 10 


| 5 nan eee ava i e 18H iy A 
. Heautontimorumenos of Terence (then tranſlated). where Menede- 
Lr, 0 r e T2 Gi 
0 | „ Filium, unicum adoleſcentulum '. ou © 
i Habes. Ah, quid dixi ? babere me ? imo: 1h tr 1 
„ rho habui Chreme, | 
[ J _ .*© Nunc habeam necne incertum eſt.“ 'BLacxsTONE. 
| 12 — where an unclean mind carries virtuous gualities, there com- 
_mendations go with pity, they are, wirtues and traitors tos; in ber 
they are the better for their femplensſ5'; ſhe derives her bentfly, and at- 
chieves her goedneſs. } This obſcure encomium is made ſtill more 
obſcure by a flight corruption of the text. Let us explain the paſ- 
ſage as it lies. By virtuous qualities are meant qualities of good 
breeding and erudition ; in the ſame ſenſe that the Italians ſay, 
valità virtuoſa ; and not aral ones. On this account it is, the 
| ſays, that, in an ill mind, theſe virtuous qualities are wirtues au 
if traitors too: i. e. the advantages of education enable an ill mind 
. to go further inv ickedneſs than it could have done without them. 
13 But, ſays the counteſs, in her they are the: better for their ſimpleneſs. - 
| Put /implene/s is the fame with what is called Heng, immediately 
| after; which cannot be predicted of the qualities of education. 
We muſt certainly read—uER finplengſ, and then the ſentence 
is properly concluded. The counteſs had ſaid, that wirimous gua- 
| litres are the worſe for an unclean mind, but concludes that Helens 
þ are the ' better for ber fimplencſi, i. e. her clean, pure mind. She 


- 


(i | then ſums up the character, ſhe had before given in detail, in 
| _ theſe words, be derines ber honeſty, and atchieves her goodneſs, 
i. e. ſhe derives. her honrfy, her ez her moral character, 
frem her father and her atigeſtors; but the atchieves or in her 
gocdingſs, her virtue, or her qualities of good breeding and erudi- 
nor, by her on paias, and labour. Wa EUR T . 
Ibis is He wile a plaulible but unnecelaty alteration, Her vir- 
| - 9 | ja fues 


* 


* A. 
* 


1 1 8 "vt 1 | wy | b 
THAT ENDS' WELL  »- 
unclean mind carries virtuous qualities, there com- 
mendations'go with pity, they are virtues and traitors 
too; in her they are the better for their ſimpleneſs ; 
ſhe derives her honeſty, and atchieves her goodneſs. 
Laf. Your commendations, madam, get from her 
tears. e n 

Count. Tis the beſt brine a maiden can ſeaſon her 
praiſe in. The remembrance of her father never ap- 
proaches her heart, but the tyranny of her ſorrows 
takes all livelihood from her cheek. No more of 
this, Helena, go to, no more; leſt it be rather 
thought you affect a ſorrow, than to have it. 

Hel. I do affect a ſorrow, indeed, but I have it 
. 
fues are the better for their anlegt, that is, her excellences are 
the better becauſe they are artleſs and 1 without fraud, with- 
out deſign. The learned commentator has well explained virtue, 
but has not, I think, reached the force of the word rraitors, and 
therefore has not ſhewn the full extent of Shakſpeare's: maſterly 
obſervation. Virtues in an unclean mind are wirtues and traitors too. 
Eſtimable and uſeful qualities, joined with evil diſpoſition, give 
that evil diſpoſition power over others, who, by admiring the 
virtue, are betrayed to the malevolence. The Taler, mentions 
ing the ſharpers of his time, obſerves, that ſome of them are men 
of ſuch elegance and knowledge, that a young man who fails into 
their way, is betrayed as much by his judgment as his paſſions. ; 
= ge | | ef |  JouN8ON-+ 
© FVirtue, and wirtuous, as J am told, ſtill keep this ſignification in 
the north, and mean ingenuity and imgertious. Of this ſenſe per- 
| haps an inſtance occurs in the eighth book of Chapman's Yerfior 
of the Iliad : . 83 r eee 
| © Then will I to Olympus” top our vir;zous engine bind, 
« And by it every thing ſhall hang, &.“ 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, p. 1, 15902 
If theſe had made one poem's period, 
„And all combin'd in beauties worthyneſſe, 
„ et ſhould there hover in their reſtleſſe heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder at the-leaſt, 

„Which into words no wertze can digeſt.” SrEEvxss. 
all livelhood— } i. e. all appearance of Fife. STEEVENS, 

* I do affet a forrow, indeed, but I hade it to.] Helena has, I 
believe, a meaning here that ſhe does not with ſhould be under · 
ſtood by the Counteſs. Her feed ſorrow was for the death 
of her father; her real grief * the lowneſs of her ſituation, 


4 wat Which 
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* 


* 


5 , 
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5 25S tO ITY 


Tal. Moderate lamentation js the right: of ie 2 
dead, exceſſive grief the, enemy to the living. 


Count, If the living be enemy to the gef, the | 
excels makes it. ſoon mortal. 


Ber. Madam, I defire your ly wichen. 

La,. How underſtand we that? 

_ Count: 12 28 bleſt, Bertram! and ucceed thy 
= mannets, as in ſhape! thy blood; and; virtue: 
Contend for em nn in thee; and chy goodneſss 
Share with thy irth- right!. Love all, truſt a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for-thine enemm 
Rather in power, than uſe; and keep thy friend 
Under thine on life's key : be check'd for filencey 


1 


- 
S # - 
- 
"Big | 
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- 
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But never tax'd for ſpeech. What heaven more will; 


» That thee ney nn — pp prayers pluck down, 


Fall 

en the Rates Colle for ever be à bar to bir 550 with her 
loved rags vr 1 8 3 

3 If the livin enemy to the grie i the exceſs holes it Joon mor- 

tal.] This forms very obſcure; 15 t] eadditio n of a negative per- 


ſectly diſpels all the miſt. Vibe living be 2; enemy; &c. exceſſive 
grief is an. enemy to the living,” ſays Lafen; Les, replies the 


_ Eounteſs ; and if the living be not enemy to the grief, Li- e, ſtrive 


ro conquer it,] the exceſs makes it ſoon mortal. WaAsBu: rox. 
This emendation I had once admitted into the text, but re- 
ſtored the old reading, betauſe I think it capable of an eaſy ex- 


plication. Lafeu fays, exceſſive grief is the enemy of the living : the 


counteſs replies, / the living be an enemy to grief, 'the exceſs foon 


— it mortal: that is, 2 the living do not indulge grief, grief ac. 
2 224 by its 10 Pr. tc. By the word mortal I underſtand hat 
ich dies; and MF thatewhich deſtroys. 1 think that 

my interpretafiofi gives a ſentence more acute and more refined, 


Let the 8 Jounson. 


A paſſage in inter's ' Tale; in which out mibor agaift | 
ſpeaks of grief deſtroying itſelf by its own excels, hh ee op- - 
port to Dr. Johtifon's interpretation: ops 

5 ſcarce any joy .. 
« Did ever ſive fo loug ; 20 ſorrow, 
« But Hi itſelf muth h ſooner.” 
In Romo and Julie we meet with a kindred thought x. 1 
8 „ Theſe violent delights haye violent ends, 
And in their triumph dic.” Matows.. 


4 That thee may furniſh=—] That may help. thee with more | 
The 


q 400 better qualifications, JounsoNe 


_ - 
WW *, 


a 6 | 
: 
i 


ator: EDS WELt.. 


Fall on thy head} Farewell. My lard, 
is an unſeaſon d ner my 2 lord, 
| Adviſe him, 
Laf. He earinot want the bed, Manne 
That ſhall attend His love. on 
Count. Heaven bleſs him! Farewell Arn,” 


| [Exit Counteſs, ot 
Ber [To Helena:] + The beit wiſhes, that can be i 


forg'd in your. — * be ſervants to you! Be com- 4 
. fortable to my ane n miſtreſs, and make much 


of her. 10 g 
Laf. Yo pretty udy i You muſt hotd the 
eredit of your. father. ¶ Ereunt Bertram and Lafen. 


- Hel, Oh, were that all! think not on my father; „ 

„And theſe great tears grace his.reinembrance more, | : 

Than thoſe 1 ſhed for him. What was he like? 3 

I have forgot him; my imagination. a 

Carries no favour in it, but Bertram's. ö * 

2 am undone ; there is nd living, none, e 

If Bertram de away, It were all one, I 

That I Thould love a bright particular ut, 8 2 

Aud think to wed it, he is ſd above me: 

In his bright radiance and collateral light _ 
| Mutt 1 be comforted, not in his ſphere: 


The ambition in my love thus —.— itſelf! 
The hind, that would be ar by the lion, 


\ Mut die bor! * Twas e, h a mer 
| | 10 


1 


5 The ef hs; be. Tam, 3 * your. - 
vue, and have power to bring them to effect. Jountgon:; | 
. 1% La 0 The tears which the king and 
Eontitels ed for Min, Jounsons + 
7 In bis bri al racine, Bel 1 tannot * united with him and 


nde in tlie oy Sp be 2 at a diſtance by the 
radiance that ſhoots or all 4 on him ; Jou NSON. | 


Milton, b: x: 
en his eee he roſe Ob. 2 
WT. & Of high ma tat STEEY ENSs Tap . | 4 
* — , pr a 3M : ys h 35 . | 4 
Rs TORO wr, fi ou traw © OIL : 


ALM WEEE 
0 9 4 3 * © 1 4 E 1 2 


To ſee him every hour; to ſit and drag 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, | 
In our heart's table; heart, too capable 
Of every line and ? trick of his ſweet fayour, 
But now he's gone, and my. idolatrous fancy 


NOS, recs relicxs. Who comes here ?- 


Enter Pa rolle. 


One that goes with him: I love him for his ſake ; ; 
And yet I know him a notorious liar, 39. 
Think him a great way tool, ſolely a coward ; EW 
Yet theſe fix'd evils ſit ſo fit i in him, 2% EEE 
That they take place, when virtue's ſteely vbnes' FI 
Look bleak in the cold wind: withal, full oft we ſee 
Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly. A 

Par. Save you, fair queen. 

Hel. And you, monarch *. P 


; 
His arched ae bis — * oye, N 2 * 
In our heart's table;] So in our author's 24th Sonnet: 5 
Mine eye hath pla 'd the painter, and hath ſteel'd a 
« Thy beauty's-form in gable of my Heart.“ | 
A table was in our author's time a term for a picture, in which 
ſenſe it is uſed here. Tableau, ' Fr. Malone, . 
9 trick of his feweet favour, ] So, in King. John: © he hath 
a trict of Cœur de Lion's face.“ Trieł ſeems to be ſome pecu- 
liarity or feature. JoansoN. - 
Trick is an expreſſion taken from drawing: and is ſo r 
in another place. The preſent inſtance explains itſelf: 
an_— fit and draw 
His arched brows, &c. 
and trick of bis faveet favour. 
Trick, however, may mean peculiarity. STBEEVENS. 
Mr. Steevens's explanation of this word is ſupported by a rank, 


* - 


lage in Ben Jonſon's Ewery Man out 7 bis Humour, 1660: & 01 


have it in writing here of purpoſe; it coſt me two ſhillings the 
tricking.” MALONE. 

bY. Cold wiſdom awaiting on ſuperfluous folly.] Call for naked 4 
as /uprr/lnous for over - cloathed. This makes the Propriety of the 


antithefis., WARBURTON. I 
2 And you, monarch. | 48 70 here is ſome alluſion deſigned to 


Monarcho, a ridiculous fantaſtical character of the age of Shak- 


ſpeare. Concerning this perſon, ſee the notes on e eee 
Wok act IV. ic. i. 'STEBYBRS, M SW 
AAS af : * . "3-8 


+ « 


nity; how may we barricado) it againſt him ? 


THAT ENDS wer. 11 


| ; 15 4 1890 h 1 157 K Fial bn 1 | 

Par. No. 8 | [BY bh 
0188 And no. AY 

Par. Are you meditating on virginity . 


Hel. Ay. Tou have ſome *ſtain of ſoldier in you; 
let me aſk you a queſtion: Man is enemy to Virgi- 


* 
Nr 


Par. Keep him out. 


r Hel. But he aſſails; and our virginity, hats Va- 


g liant! in the defence, yet is weak: unfold to us lame 


| warlike reſiſtance. 


Par, There is none; man, 1 — down before you, 
will undermine you, and blow you up. 

Hel. Bleſs our poor yirginity from underminers, and 
blowers up ls there no military pee, bow vir - 
gins 3 blow up men? 

Par. Virginity being blown down, man „ n- | 
lier be blown, up: marry, in blowing him down again, 
with the breach yourſelves made, you loſe your city. 
It is not politick in the common wealth of nature, to 
preſerve virginity. * Loſs of yirginity is rational in- 


| creaſe; and there was never virgin got, till virginity 
was firſt loſt. That, you were made of, is metal to 


make virgins Virginity, by berg once loſt, may be 
ren. times found: by being ever Kept, is ever, loſt: 
tis too cold a companion ; away. with it. 


* ſtain of eld. Hain for colour. Paroles yas in red, 
as appears from i being afterwards called red-tail'd hum la- bee. 
WARBURTON. 
It does not ap ppear from either of theſe expreſſions, that Parolles 
was entirely dreſt in red. Shakſpeare writes only ane fais of ſöl- 
dier, meaning in onę ſenſe, that he had red breeches on, (which is 
ſuffici-ntly evident from calling him afterwards red. 1a. umòle- 
Bec), and 1 in another, that he was. a diſgrace to ſoldiery, Kain is 
uſed in an adverſe ſenſe by Shakſpeare, in Troilus, and Crejida : 
+ nor any man an axtalnt, but he carries ſome ain © it.” | 
STEEVENS, 
Stain father for what we .now ſay tinflure, ſome qualities, at 
leaſt ſuperficial, of a ſoldier. JOYN80N. 
mY Loſs of virginity is rational increaſe FL 1 believe we ſhould 
read, national, TYRWHITT.  . * 
* Rational increaſe muy mean the regular increaſe by which. ra- 
tional beings are tal ren. pl 
e 
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Hel. 1 will ſtand for't a little, though therefore | 
die a virgin; | e oh 7, . 5 N 75 "45 48 
Far. There's little gan be {aid inf; As again the 
tule of nature. T0 ſpeak on the purt of Arten i 
ito actyſe Your mothers ; Which is moſt 16fallible 


" diſbbegience; He, that hangs himſelf, Is a virgin: 7 
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4 virginity murders itſelf ; and cult & buried in 
1 Highways, out of all ſanQtified limit, as à deſperate 
. " offetidreſs agalnſt nature. Virginity bfeeds mites, 
Þ triuch like a' Cheeſe ; conſumes itſelf to the 1 55 5 
be aring, and ſo dies with feeding its own ſtomach. 
#4 Beides, virginity is peeviſh, proud, idle, made of 
5 ſelf-love, which is the moſt inhibited fin“ in the 
1 canon. Keep it not; you cannot chuſe but loſe by't: 


en WET WOT 
| 1 t 5 > $ MS 1 1 W ie | 5 


H that bangt himſelf, is @ virgin 3) Hut why is lie that hangs 

1 |  himfelfavirgin Pax /L4 not forth reaſon that follows ; Fergi- 

1 nicy murders itſelf; For though every virgin be a ſuicide,: yet r 
| | ſuicide is not a virgin. A word or two are dropt, vhich introdu⸗ 
ced a compariſon in this Pas and Shakſpeare wrote it thus: 

Y as be, pho bangs bi fer ſo is a u,“ | 
And then it follows naturally, wirgikity murders ig. By this 
emendation, the Oxford editor was enabled to alter the text thus: 

He that hangs himſelf is like a uirg in. 
And this Wr u way of becoming {Eritick at à cheap eXpence. 

. WW ERBURYTON 

I believe moſt readers will ſpare, both the emendations, which 
f do not think much worth a claim or a conteſt, The old read- 
ing is more N and equally juſt. founs0N n 

—iabibited in] i. e. forbidden. So in Othello ; 
Of arts inbibited and out of watrant.“ | | 
$0 in the firſt folio. Theobald reads probidized. STEEY kus. 
— within ten vears it will make itſelf two, which is goodly 
facreoſe ;—)] I think we ſhould either read: nie ten years it 
wl make itſelf ten; or, —within two years it will make ite two. 
Inftead of zwo; Mr. Tollet would read twelve; STEEVENS, 
I have no doubt that we ought to read—* Out with it 
within ten nonths it will make itſelf two.“ Part with it, 
2 ten months? time it will double itſelf; it wilt produce a 


When we recolle& that our authot's iiaje xy bs here bor: 
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which is igdedly incteaſe; and the principal itſelf 
not much dhe worſes Away with't. © - 


Hel. How might one do, Airy 0 Joſ i it to her own 
king? 


Far. Let me ſee; Nlarry, ill, to like him that 


1 ne'er it likes. Tis a commodity will loſe the gloſs 
with lyin yings the longer kept, the leſs worth off ith't, 
** 


hile vendible; © anſwer the time of fequeſt. 
alen, like an old gourtier, wears her cap out of 
faſhion; richly ſuited, but unſuitable : juſt like the 
brooch and Go tooth- desen weurꝰ not now: Your 


date is better in your pye and your porridge, than 


in your cheek; Andyour virginity, your old virginity, 


1s like one of our French wither'd 2 20 it looks ill, 


rowed from the oradlice of laying out money at intereſt, there 
can, I think, be no doubt ot this emendation. Gs Cent. 


cent. (fays Parolles, as the text now ſtands), in en years, is a 


goodly incręaſe.“ Nothing very extraordinaty ; for the com- 
mon intereſt of mone _— being in Shakſpeare's time ten per cent. 
[fee his will l, a hundred pounds in' en years (without takin 
compound intereſt into the account) would double itſelf: but 
doubled itſelf in ten 'men/bs, then indeed it might very pro- 


rly be called “ a" goodly increaſe.” Add to this, that the 


rm of ten months agrees with the principal ſubject of which Pa- 


rolles is ſpeakivg ; whereas, that of ten "ore hes" no Weinen 
whatever to it. n 


« Out with it,“. is used equivocally—Apjcd to virginiry; it. 


means, give it away; part with it: conſidered in another light, 


it Ggnifies, put it out to intereſt, © In The Tempe we have 


"6 Each putter out on five for one,” &c. MaLoNnE. 


- Marry, ill, to like him that ut er it likes. j Parolles, in an- 


| ks to the veſtion, be one fall Iſt virgmity to her own liking ? 


upon the word /iking, and ſays, ie m do ill, for virginity, 
ſo loſt, au lile him that likes not virginity. June. 


* 90 —which wear not new 1-—] Thus the old copy, and rightly. 


Shakſpeare often uſes the active for the peſſie. The modern 
editors read, which eve wear not now,” IrRWwNirr. 

"00 Four date / beter] Here is a quibble on the "MET 
date, which means 60 

uted in our author's time. 80, in Romeo and Julier- 
They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry.” 

The ſame quibble opeurs in Troilus and Creffida: ** ——and then 


1% be þak'd with no dais in the Pye, ö in 
ut. , STEEVENS, 


th age, and a kind of candied fruit mudh - 


x . 
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it eats. * marry, tis a wither'd pear nit was for- 
merly better; marry, yet, tis a vithered Land : 
Will; you. any thing with it? 

Hel. * Not my virginity yet. 
There ſhall your maſter. have a thouſand ee, 
A , and a miſtreſs, and a friend, n 


| * 
5 For gets as it ſtood. before,” Fr ir Thomas, i! . Pe 1 
; _JoansoN. 
2 Nor my virginity et.] This whole ſpeech is abrupt, uncon- 
5 and obſcure. Dr. Warburton thinks much of it ſuppoſi- 
titious. 1 would be glad to think fo of the whole, for a commenta- 
tor naturally wiſhes to reject what he cannot underſtand.  Some- 
thing, which ſhould connect Heleia's words with thoſe of Parolles, 
ſeems to be wanting, Hanmer has made a fait attempt by reading: 
1 Ne my virginity yet You're: for the eourt . 
There ſhall your maſter, &c. | 
Some ſuch clauſe has, I think, dropped out, but {till the firſt 
words want connection. Perhaps Parolles, gong Fay after his 
harangue, ſaid, will. you any thing with me ? to which Helen may 
reply. —— I know not what to do with the paſſage. — aint 
I do not perceive ſo great a want of connection as my predeceſ- 
ſors have apprehended ;-nor is that connection always to by ſought 
for, in ſo careleſs a writer as ours, from the —— immediately 
preceding the reply of the ſpeaker. Parolles has been laughing at 
the unprofitableneſs of virginity, eſpecially when it grows ancient, 
and compares it to withered fruit. Helena properly enough re- 
plies, that hers is not yet in that ſtate; but that in the enjoyment 
of her, his maſter ſhould find the gratification of all his moſt ro- 
mantic- withes. What Dr. Warburton ſays afterwards is ſaid at 
random, as all poſitive declaratzons of the ſame kind muſt of ne- 
ceſſity he: Were I to propoſe any change, I would read h, 
_ inſiead of hall. It does not however appear that this rapturous 
effuſlon of Helena was deligned to be nee to Parolles. Its 
obicurity, therefore, may be its merit. It ſufficiently explaips 
. what is paſſing in the mind of the ſpeaker, to every one but Are 
to whom ſhe does not mean to explain it, STEEVENS. . | 
Perhaps we ſhould read: Will you any thing with as i. e. 
will you ſend any thing with us to court? to hib Helena's an- 
ſwer would be proper enough | 
Not my virginity yet.” — 
A ſimilar pbraſe occurs in Tavelth Night, act III. "I 42 on 
6 7 ou'll nothing, madam, to my lord by me? | 
TVRWIItTr. 
N FARE C1. has been omitted in Parolles's ſpeech. 1 
gm word hound for the Court; will you any ICS with it Li. e. nb 


the court] ?” MaLong, 
f 1 arc 


- 


* 1 
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A pheenix, captain, and an nem, ö 9 
A guide, a goddeſs, and a ſovereign, © - | 
A counſellor, a traitreſs, and a dearz k 
His humble ambition, proud humility, - 4075 
His 1 jarring concord, and his diſcord dulcer, Wt 
His faith, his ſweet diſaſter ; ; with a world Kod 
Of pretty fond, adoptious chriſtendo ms, 
That blinking Cupid goſſips. Now ſhall he—— 
I know not what he ſhall : God ſend him well! 
The court's a learning place ;—and he is one 
4 n Es 


4.4 . e &c.] The e eight li lines Gllowing Fiend I. 
m perſuaded, is the nonſenſe of ſome fooliſh conceited player. | 
| Whit put it into his head was Helen 's ſaying, as it ſhould be _ 774 
for the future: | 
There ſhall your maſe- dere a theufend Ives; 28 A 
A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, | -_ 
I knowv not what be He God fend him well, - „ 
Where the fellow, finding a chou/end loves ſpoken of, ey only 8 
three reckoned up, namely, a mother's, a miſtreſ5*s, and a Friend's, 
(which, by the way, were all a judicious writer could mention; 
a for there are but theſe three ſpecies of love in nature) he would 
help out the number, by the intermediate nonſenſe: and, becauſe | 
they were yet too few, he pieces out his wes with enmiries, and 
makes of the whole ſuch finiſhed nonſenſe as is never heard out of 
: Bedlam. WARBURTON.” | 
4 traitreſs,—} It ſeems that traitreſs. was in that age 1 
term of endearment, for when Lafeu introduces Helena to the 
king, he ſays, Ton are like a traytor, but fab traytors his majeſty 
doe not much fear. 'JoansoN. * 
I cannot conceive that 7raitreſs ene ſeriouſſy) was in any 
age a term of entdearmeut, From the preſent paſſage, we.mighg as 
well ſuppoſe enemy (in the laſt line but one) to be 4 n of en- 
drarment. In the other paſſage quoted; Late is plainly ſpeaking 
 iromically, TVM WIT r. 
Tradilora, à traitroſi, in the Italian language, is generally uſed 
as a term of endearment. The meaning of Helen is, that ſhe ſhall 
prove every thing ta Bertram. Our ancient writers delighted in 
| —— and pe * lovgey: contrarieties. 
» STEVENS. 
alta, in The: Merry Wives of. Wixdior, fays to Mrs. Ford: 
= Thou art a traitor: to ſay 10.7". In his interview with her, 
E certainly meant to uſe the language of love. MaLoxs. -: 


2 F Tu wo .which pond NEED 
4 # 4 ATI &r vat Wi 2 


; „ 
WS 9 * | a 
— 4 WE. * 
| 3 What one, ih nos 


Hel. That I with well. Tis . 0 : 
Par. What's pity }-- 
| Hel. That widhinn well . 1 in 't, a 1 
3 Which might be felt; : that we, the poorer ban, 
= Whole baſer ſtars do ſhut us up in Wies, 75 
* Might with effets of them follow: our friends, 2 25 
And ſhew what we . * think ; which 4% 
REY us rann 1 


* 
N a 4 3 


* 


Euter „ Page. e 


Page. Monſieur Parolles, my lord calls for you. 


[Exit Page, 
Par. Little Helen, farewell; if I can remember 
thee, I will think of thee at court. 


Hel. Monfieur Parolles, 910 were born 585 a 
charitable ſtar, 


Par. Under Mars, 1. + 2 
| Hel. I eſpecially think, under Mars. | 
Par. Why under Mars? REY H 28 
Hel. The wars have kept you ſo ws, hat you 

muſt necds be born under Mars Ot 


' \ 
# 


body of chriſtianity, every * where, the 3 relifien i 1s 
embraced, is Wa. uſed: with much licence on this occaſion. 
| STEBVENS. 
It is uſed by another ancient writer in the ſame ſenſe ; ſo that 
the word probably bore, in our author's time, the lignification 
* which he has affmed to it. 'So in a Royal Arbor of Loyal NY 
by Thomas Jordan, no date, but printed about 1667; $8 
She i is baptiz'd in Chriſlandom A 
li. e. by a chriſtian name, 5 
„The Jew cries out he's wh; TOES SAN”, FD! | 
_ Theſe lines are found i in a ballad formed on part of the "TM . 
of the Merchant of Venice, in which it is remarkable that at is the 
Jew's daughter, and not Portia, that ſaves the Merchant's life 
5 pleading his cans There ſhould” feem therefore to. have 
been ſome novel on this ſubject, that has hitherto eſcaped the 
_ reſearches of the Commentators, In the ſame book are ballads 
| founded on the fables of Mach ads albu Notbing, and the Win- 
ter 1 Tale. MAtoxk. 2 
7H ſbetu aubat <ve alone nit think EN ä Nel | 
ties what we now Fay ad think, TON 


* =. IS | 
7 | . n 
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Par. When he was predominalt. 
Hil. When he was deren, 1 chink, rather 
Par. Why think you ſo! | 

Hel. You go ſo ala backward, wha you fight. 
Par. That's for advantage. 

Hel. So is running away, when at propoſes the 

Aker But the compofition, that your valour and 

fear makes in you, is a virtue of a good wit!e, and 
I like the wear well 8 

Dar. I am ſo full of buſineſſes, I cannot anſwer 

thee acutely : I will return perfect courtier; in the 

which, my inſtruction ſhall ſerve to naturalize thee, 
ſo thou wilt be capable of courtier's council, and un- 
derſtand what advice ſhall thruſt upon thee; elſe thou 
dieſt in thine. unthankfulneſs, and thine ignorance 
makes thee away; farewel. When thou haſt leiſure, 
ſay thy prayers; when thou haſt done, remember 
thy friends: get thee a good huſband, and uſe him 
as he uſes. thee: ſo farewel. [ Exit, 
Le. Our remedies oft 1 in ourſelves do lie, 


'v ;; virtue of a good wing, Mr. Edwards is of opinion, 
that a virtue of a good wing refers to his nimbleneſs or fleetneſs 
in running away, The phraſe, however, is taken from fal- 
conry, as may Appear from the following paſſage in Marſton's 
Fawneg 1606; ** ——T love my horſe after a journeying eaſineſs, 
as he is eaſy in journeying ; my hawk, for the SY 

ing, Nc. Or it may be taken from dreſs: So, in Every M 


ut of his Humour : ** 1 would have mine ſuch a ſuit without a dif- 
ference ; ſuch ſtuff, ſuch a Ne: ſuch. a ſleeve, &c.” Mr, Tollet 
' obſerves, that a good ding ſignifies a_frong wing in lord Bacon's 
Natural Hiſtory, experiment $66 : 6 Certainly many birds of a 
good yn | (as kites and the like) would bear up a good 564A as 
| the \'STEEVENS,” 

Tus reading of the old copy is ſupported by & in &. 
Hen. V. in which we meet with a fimilar bene $f a hough 
his affections are higher mounted than dhe yet when wh doch. 
they ſtoo les, with the [ wing.” 

Again, Henry iv. p P- I: | | Ns na ran 
gu * Yet let me wonder, Ra, ee e r 
1 : 4% At thy affections, which do hold a aving, 
$142,208 _ Quite —_ the fight of all thy is, E 5 e 
.* 8 Mazovz. . 
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Which e we n to heaven: the fated "RY 
Gives us free ſcope; only, doth backward. pull. 
Our flow deſigns, when we ourſelves are dall. 
What power is it, which mounts my love ſo bigh s ; 
That makes me ſee, and cannot. feed mine eye? 
A TH te 5771 in en a brings. 


To 


9 What power is it, which mounts my bes Jo bighs FRAY 
Tua makes me fee, and cannot nd wine She means, 
by what influence is my love direct , much above 
me? why am I made to diſcern es con fo left to 3 
_ alter it, without the food of hope? © Joann. 

: The mightie/f ſpace ds tne nature bringe 

1 joint lite likes, a) + like natrve things." - 

3 le be ftrange attempts, to cht wp 

_ That weigh theer pait in fene; ard do ſuppoſe, 
Ma bath been. 
All theſe four lines are obſcure, and, I believe, corrupt; 1 ſhall 
propoſe an emendation, which thoſe who can explain the * 

reading are at liberty to reject: | 
100 | Through mightieft /pace in fortune nature brings . 

Likes to join likes, aud 45 like native things, 

That is, #atere brings like qualities and diſpoſitions 10 meet through 
any diſtance that fortune may ſet between them ; ſhe jaius them 
Wa makes them v like things born together. | | 
I be next lines I read with Hanmer: | | 
6 3 1 e. attemprs-10 theje - WR 
2 hat b their in jenſe, and dv /u 3 
. C * 

New attempts ſeem impoſſible to thoſe who eſtimate their labour 
or enrerpriſcs by ſenſe, and believe that nothing can be but what 
they ſee before them. Jonxson. 

Shakſpeare uſes one of theſe conteſted phraſes in a different 

ſenſe, in alle, Ceſar: . 1 
Aud ſell che 4 ſpace of our large honours 
“ For ſo much n ht be graſped thus. 17 
J have offered this indance for the uſe of any ſucceeding, com- 
meutatot who can apply it to the paiſa pa: us. Part of the 
fame thought is leſs mY, iguouly e d in Tn. 
That ſolder'ſt cloſe ollie, 3 5 

And mak ſt them 446.—.—. STEEVENS... 

I underſiand the meaning to be this. The affections given us 
by Nature often unite perſons between whom fortune or acci- 
dent has placed the greateſt diſtance, or diſparity, and cauſe 


e like likes, n like perſons in the ſame | 


* brugtion 


© 
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_ To join like likes, and Kiſs like natiye es 
Im poſſible be ſtrange attempts, to thoſe | 
That weigh their pain in ſenſe; and do ſyppoſe, 
What hath beef cannot be: Whoever ſtrove 
To ſhew her merit, that did miſs her love? 
'The king's diſeaſe—my project may deceive me, 
| But my Proves * d. and will not leave e 


| 8 Ce E u. HOI 
5 The court of Hane. 


Flouriſh cornets, Enter the king of Francs with ler 
and divers attendants. . 


. The + Florentine and? ne are e by 3 ears; 
| Have 


ſituation of life, — Thi inte retation is fitonghy' confirmed 
by a ſubſequent ſpeech of the Cbunteſs's ſteward, who' is ſup- 
ſed to have over-heard this ſoliloquy of Helena: « Fortune,. 


ſaid, was no goddeſs, that had put ſuch difference between 
their two eſtates.” 


by fortune, is certainly a licentious . but it is ſuch a li - 
cence as Shakſpeare often takes. Thus, in Cymbeline, the di- 

inution of ſpace is uſed for the diminution of which wy or Ta 
ths diſtance, is the cauſe; 


| If he had writ en— „(as in Troilus and Cr 
2 cannot parallel * . 


her whom we know well - 

The world's large | 

The paſſage would have more clear; but he was confine | 

by the metre. We might, however, read: | 
The mightieſt pace in nature Fortune brings, - 
To join, &. 

i. e. accidents ſometimes unites thoſe whom inequality of rank 

has ſeparated.  Marovs.. 


When lives we them. 80 a in Tale | 
— og publiſh 1 So again 


4% The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth, 
If he that's prais'd, himſelf bring the praiſe forth.” | 
n Se} The Can, ey NO rang 8 4 
— as are term acute. 
Fanny who WE PO „ them * They were the 


On people 


a © — hoy, 
3 | 


The mightieft ſpace in fortune, for, porous the af! ide frat 5 


. 


* ; , 
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Have lake with equal fortunes a continue 19 
A braving war. 7 1 
i Lord. So 'tis reported, fl. 15 
King. Nay, *tis moſt credible 3 we here deeelte it 
A certainty, vouch'd from our coufiri Avuftria, © © 
With caution, and the Florentine will move us 
For ſpeedy aid; wherein out deareſt friend 
; Prejulicites the bufineſs, and would ſeem 
To have us make denial. 

1 Lord, His love and wiſdom, © © 
Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
For ampleſt credence, 

King. He hath arm'd our anſwer, _ 
And Florence is deny'd before he comes : 
Yet, for our gentlemen, that mean to ſee... 

| The Tuſcan ſervice, freely have they leave 
To ſtand on either part. 
2 Lord. It may well ſerve 
A nurſery to our gentry, who are ſicx 
„ of For breathing and exploit. 
I YR 8 ue comes were * 


* 


27 ' 


E iter Bertram; Lafei, ind Parolen " AR 


1 Lord. It is the count Roufillon ?, . my good lord, 

| | Young Bertram. 

| King. Youth, thou bear'ſt thy father's face, 

= Frank nature, rather curious EE in haſte, * 
Hath well compos'd thee, Thy father's moral parts - 

* May'ſt thou inherit too! Welcome to Paris. 

1 Ber. My thanks and duty are your majeſty's. 

| King. 1 Sm had that corporal ſoundneſs now, 

As when thy father, and myſelf, in Friendſhip 

Firſt try d our ſoldierſhip He did look . 


1 


peop'e of a ſmall republick, of which the capital wan Grams, The. - 
lorentines were at perpetual variance with them. STEEVENS- 

. . * on copy reads Lem. - 
0 Wie SparvnG. Tat 
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Into the fervice of the time, and was 

Diſeipled of the braveſt : he laſted long; 

But on us both did haggiſh age ſteal on, 
And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 

To talk of your good father: in his youth 

He had the wit, which I can well obſerve 

To- day in our young lords; but they may jeſt, . 

Till their own ſcorn return to them unnoted, 85 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour. 

9 80 like a Urn, comme nor bitterneſs 


Were 
4 He had the auit, arbich I can well obſerve 35 | . 
To- day in our young lords ; but thry may je, 
Vll their ou Horn return io them unnoted, © 
Ere they can hide their levity in honbur.” 
1- e. ere their titles can cover the levity of their 3 and 
make it paſs for deſert. The Oxford editor, not underſtanding 
this, alters the line to 
Etre they can wye their levity with ber honour, WARBURTON 
I believe and is not dignity of birth or rank, but acquired rapu- 
tation : Your father, ſays the king, had the ſame airy flights 2 — 
tirical auit with the young lords of the preſent lime, but they 
æubat he did, hide their unnoted levity in honour, cower petty faults 
with great merit. | 
This is an excellent obſervation. Jocoſe follies, and Night of- 
fences, are only allowed by mankind in him that Ig, them 


by great qualities. Jonn $ONs | 

Point thus: ; 8 

| He had the wit, which I can well obſerve Pe Ide. | 
To. day in our young lords: but they may jeſt. N. 1 


| Till their aun ſcorn returns-to'them, un-noted, - $7.0 
Ee they can hide their levity in honour, - h 
So like a courtier. Contempt, & c. BLACKSTONE. | 
A paſſage in the ſecond act of the Merry Wives of Windſor" may 
ſerve to fhew, that Hanmer's change is needleſy : 
D mine honour in my neceſſity.” STBEVENS. . 2 
5 So like @ cburtier, contempt nor bitterneſs ; 
Were in his pride or ſharpneſs ; 1 they res, | 8 
. equal bad at them ; by: 
This paſſage is ſo very incorrectly pointed, that the author 8 mean- . 
ing is loſt, As the text and 41ops are reformed, theſe are molt , 
2 — lines, and the ſenſe is this He had no contempr or 
bitterneſs ; if he had any thing that Jook'd like pride or ſharpneſs, = 
es W — a4 bitterneſs are the Exociſes,) his? 


3. - > ual 


. 
4 


* 
— 


** 


— . 


| Excep tion bid him f 


= i. them proud * his . 


22 ALL WELL © | 
Were in n bis ptide or ſharpneſs; if they were, 
His equal had awak'd them ; and his honour, - 
Clock to' itſelf, knew the true minute when 
ſpeak, and, at that time; | 
His tongue ,obey'd his hand: who were below bin 
He us d as creatures of another place 
And bow'd his eminent top to their low ranks, 


U 
- 
- 
. n 
: 


equal had ikea ws not his aner to Ane he 40 to 
diſcover any thing that bore the ſhadow of pride or ſharpneſs.” 


WARBURTON, 
The ori inal edition reads the ſirſt line thus: | 
So like à courtier, contempt nor bitterneſs. a 
The ſenſe is the ſame. Ner was uſed without redupicaion So, | 
in Meaſure for Megſurs 
«© More nor leſs to others paying, 5 ee 
Than by ſelf-offences wei 
The old text to be explain king was 0 like; a nde 


that there was in his dirnity of manner nothing contemptuous, and in 


bis heenneſs 7 wit nothing bitter,” If —— or  contemptuouſneſs 


ever appeared, had been awakened by ſome injury, not of a 


— * 


pointed 


FF IND? 


man below bim, ut of his ena. This is the complete image of 

a well bred man, and ſomewhat like this NO * n his 
hero Lewis XIV. JonnsoN. 5 1 ; 
6 His tongue obeyed his hand Ho 
Eis is put for in; ſo, in Othello: 0 $4 

der motion... W 

% Bluſh'd at 577 inſtead of ite 2 ee „ 

7 He ud as creatures of another place ;] i. e. He made allowances 


for their conduct, and bore from them what he would not from 


one of his own rank. The Oxford editor, not underſtanding the 
ſenſe, has altered another place, to a brother-race,” Wannen. fc 
". Making them proud of hit humility, 

n their poor praiſe, be bunbled=—} ug 8 
But Wag mar ee of hs ws es Ie hould be 124 and 


Is their poor deat pry — 


i. e. by condeſcending to ſtoop to his EXP he exalted 8 


and made them proxd; and, in the gracious receiving their poor - 
praiſe, he bumbled even men, The ſentiment | is ne. 

+ WarzukTOW 
proud of the bumility of - 


Every man has fans Gio inlablii hes 


9 


i \ mY 


- — PT 
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5 THAT. ENDS; WELL. 1 


In their poor praiſe he humbled: ;Such, a man 3 wl 
Might be a copy: to theſe younger times; ; | "i 
Which, follow'd well, would demonſtrate them now „ 
But goers backward. een 3 

Ber. His good Wee fr, ee e 1 RN 
Lies richer. in your thoughts, than on his tomb” N 10 
9 So in appreof lives not his epitapbh, 
As in your royal ſpeech... 

King. Would, I were with bim! He would 4. 

- © ways ſay, 
| 2 1 hear him now; his plauſive words... 
e ſcatter d not in ears, but grafted them... 3 

To grow there, and to bear) Les me not W 
Thus his good melehoty oft began, 


praife of the mean, of thoſe ho 8 them wheat TINY 
tion or diſcernment : this, however, is not ſo common; the mean - 
are found more frequently than the greats): J Jonnon.  -... 0 
I think the meaning is, —Making them proud of receivin 

ſuch marks of condeſcenſion and affabil: ty from a perſon in 
elevated a fituation, and at the ſame time Mere or — 
himſelf, by ſtooping to accept of the eneomiums of mean ä 
ſons for that humility.— The confiruftion ſeems to be, whe be- 
ing humbled in their poor praiſe.” MATO. 


w - ' 
A 4 4, * . " - 


1 in kat Hoe pro not 12 epizaph, '=. e e 
1 5 1985 . i ) 2 T7. 
9 rec. / eee 0 e een | | 
1 uld wiſh to read: . 2 a 
. "Approof io lives not # bis epitaph, © rn I ET : 


4 in your royal ſpeech. | 
is . If 1 ſhould allow Dr. arten 1 
pretation of Epitaph, which is more than can be reaſonably ex- 
pected, I can yet find no ſenſe in the preſent n ; 
We might, by a flight a Fead': 55 = 
So bis « lives not in epit 
certainly means approbatiqn. 80, in Cinthis's . 
© That natue hath reſerve b FRE at! 1 by | * 
„ That nature hath reſer vd tt Ry a 
„That he enjoys not. l 
1 Jn Meaſure. caſurs > | 
| % Either of condemnation © IE 8 5 q 
Perhaps the meaning is this: Hi epraph or inſcription on bis 3 
r c ee | a 
N e EY | WER 
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On the er and heel of paſtime, 
When it was out—le me not live, quoth by 
After-my flame lacks oil, io be the as 
Of. younger ſpirits, whoſe apprehenſive ener 
All but new thing: diſdain; whoſe judge ments are. 
Mere fathers & + She rarmants ; ; whoſe conftancies *. 
Expire before their faſhions :=— This he with'd : 35 
I, after him, do after him wiſh too, (ns 
Since I nor wax, nor honey, can bring beine, 
I quickly were diſſolved from my hive, . 
To give ſome labourer roorn. 92 
2 Lord. You are lov'd, ſir; 
They, that leaſt lend it you, ſhall lack you firſt,” | 
King, I fill a place, I know't—How long is't, count, 
Since the phyfician at your father” S died? 
He was much fam'd. 
Ber. Some fix months ſince, my lord. 
King. If he were living, I would try him yet; * 
Lend' me an arm; the reſt have worn me our”. 


* 


e — 5 

Mere fathers oj we garments j—] 
Who have no other uſe of their faculties, than to invent new 
modes of dreſs. Jounson. 

I have a ſuſpicion that Shakſpeare wrote meer feathers. 
their garments ; i. e. whoſe judgments are meerly parts (and infig- 
nificant parts) of their dre/s,. worn and laid aſide, as feathers are, 
from the meer love of novelty and change, He goes on to ſay, 


that 17 are even leſs conſtant in their judgment chan ! ia their 7 


dreſs: 
— — their conſtancies 

Expire before their aſbions. TYRWHITT. bo 

The rg of the ol | copy is ſupported by a ſimilar paſſige 
"ON | — jay of Italy 

0 Whaſe mother was her f 


A „ b another in the ſame : 
gain, by „e, nor t thy t taylor, raſcal, 


4% Who is thy gr 3 he made thoſe cleathr, 
& Which; as it ſeems, — thee.“ 


Here the garment is ſaid to be the father of the man —in | 
the text, the ages; being employed ſolely in 2 ner 


areſſes, is ergy: ann 'o the Sermons MALQNE. 


% 


ab”; 


, * 


\ 


* THAT ENDS WELL uy 
With ſeveral applications':—nature and fickneſs 


Debate it at their leiſure. . gount; 
My ſon's no- dearer. 


2 Then: your majeſty, . _ [ Flourifh. Era, 
8 CE N K © \! 
4 room in the count $ palace: 


Enter Counteſs, Steward, and Chun .. 


Count. I will now hear z what ay you of this gen- 
tlewoman? Bn 


1 Seward, and Clown] A i in Shakſpeare is com- 
monly taken for a licenſed jeſter, or domeſtick fool. We are not to 
wonder. that we find this 2 often in hig plays, fince fools | 
were at that time maintained in all great — to keep up 
merriment in the houſe. In the picture of fir Thomas M ww s fa. 
mily, by Hans Holbein, the only ſervant repreſented i is Patiſon 
the fool; This is a proof of the familiarity to which they were 
admitted, not by the great only, but the wiſe. 

Ia ſome plays, a ſeryant, or a ruſtic, of gemarkable petulance 
and, fredom of ſpeech, is likewiſe called a clown. Joh Nen. | 
Cardinal Wo ley, after his diſgrace, — to ſhew king 
— a mark. of his reſpect, ſent him his fool Patch, as a pre- 
» whom, ſays Stowe, the king received very gladly.” 5 
MaLoxsE. 

This dialogue, or that in 7 evelfih Night, between Olivia and the 
Clown, ſeems td have been articularly cenſured by Cartwright, | 
in one of the copies of verſes prefixed to the works of Beaumont | 
h Shakſpeare to thee was dull, whole beſt jeſt lies... 

« J th th. lady's queſtions, and the fooPs replies ; - | 

„ Old faſhion? > wit, that walk'd from town to town _ — - 
| « In trunk hoſe; which our fathers call'd the Clown,” 
In the MS. regiſter of lord Stanhope of Harrington, treaſurer of | 
the chamber to king James I. from 1613 to 1616, are the — 
ing entries: * Tom Derry, his meer fool, at 28. 17 Glen, v1 
— 1615: paid John Mae for the diet and lodging of Thomas 3 1865 
Derrie, her majeſty's jeſter, for. 13 weeks, 104 178 S166. * 
See vol. II. p. E. Th q | 2 ca S bes * | | | 
The following nes in 5 M a come IP 
1690, 3 W a faithful r of f this once add br 


8, | | i | 22 wn. 
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Ster. Madanl, the care I have had tos even your 
content, I wiſh "gg be found in the calendar of my 
paſt endeayours ; 


of ourſelves we publiſh them. 


or then we wound our modeſty, 
and make foul the clearnefs of our deſervings, when 


— 


Count. What does this knave hete? Get you gone, 


firrah : The complaints, 1 have heard of you, I do not 
all believe ; *tis my ſlowneſs, that 1 do not: for, I 
know, you + lack not folly to commit them, and have 
ability enough to make ſuch knayeries yours. * 


- 


„ Why, I would have the foo! in 8; 
he it comedy or tragedy, I have laugh'd 
* Untill I cry'd again, to ſee what faces | 
The rogue will make. -O, it does me good 
To ſee him held out his chin, hang down his bands, 
And twirl his bable. There is neber a part 
About him but breaks jeſts.— 
«© I'd rather hear him leap, or ng, or ery, 
*© Than hear the graveſt ſpeech in all the play. 
„I never ſaw REaDe peeping through the curtain, 
„% But raviſhing joy enter d into my heart.“ MaLovE., 
— 10 even your toricut;=)] To act up to your defires. 
| ene Jou xsox. 
uon lack not folly to commit them, and have ability enough 
to make ſuch knawvirics yours. ] Well, but if he had folly to commit 
them, he neither wanted knavery, nor any thing elfe, ſure, to 


make them bis own? This nonſenſe ſhould be read, To make ſuch 


knaweries ARE; nimble, dextrous. i. e. Though you be fool 
enough to commit knaveries, yet you have quickneſs enough to 
commit them dextrouſly ; for this obſervation was to let us into 
his character. But now, though this be et right, and, I dare 
ſay, in Shakſpeare's own words, yet the former part of the ſen- 


tence will ſtill be inaccurate—yor lack not folly to commit them. 
but! 


Them, what? the ſenſe requires #naverzes, he antecedent re- 


ferred to, is complaints. But this was certainly a hegligence of 
Shakſpeare's, and therefore to be left as we find it. And the 
reader, who cannot ſee that this is an inaccuracy which the author 
might well commit, and the other what he flever could, has either 
read Shakſpeare very little, or greatly miſpent his pats. The 


principal office of a critick is to diſtinguiſh between thoſe two 0 


things. But 'tis that branch of criticiſni'which no precepts can 


teach the writer to diſcharge,. or the ræaqaꝶ co judge 1 
5 \ 4 1 ; n SIR. 
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. Tis aot unknown to you} nen rene am 

2 poor fellow. rte. 

Count. Well, fir. | 

; Cle. No, madam, tis not ſo well, that [ am poor; 
though many of the rich are damn'd : But, if I may 
have:your-ladyſhip's good will to go to the world 3, 
Iſbel the woman 2 I will do as we may. f 

' Count; Wilt thou needs be a _ beggar ? 

Clo. I do beg your ee in this caſe, 

Count. In what caſe ?. 

Clo. In Iſbel's caſe, ery mine own. "Marview i is no 
heritage: and, I think, I ſhall never have the bleſſ- 
ing of God, till I have iſſue of my body ; for, they 
ſay, bearns are bleſſings. 

Count, Tell me thy reaſon why thou wilt r l | 

Clo. My poor body, madam, requires it: I am 
driven on by the fleſh; and he muſt needs go, we 
the devil drives. 

Count. Is this all your warthip's tend? 

Ch. Faith, madam, I have other holy reaſons, ſuch 
as they are. 

Count. May the world know them ? 

. Clo. I have been, madam, a wicked creature, as 
you and all fleſh and blood are; and, indeed, I do 
marry, that I may repent. 

Count. Thy marriage, ſooner than thy wickedaeG. 

| Clo. I am out of friends, madam ; and I POge: & to 
have friends for my wite's ſake. | 

Count. Such friends are thine enemies, knave. 


After oremifl that the gere them, refers tothe p ne 
word, complaints, and that this b 4 a metonymy of the for the 
cauſe, ſtands for the freaks whi 
ſenſe will be extremely clear. You are fool enough ro commit thoſe 
irregularities you are charged \with, and yet not /o much fool neither as 
to di e the accuſation 55 any 4 in your ability. VISAL. 

7 g0 to the wyorld, —] This phraſe has already occurred 
in Much Ado about Nothing, and ſignifies to be married, — thus, 
in A1 yok like It, Audrey fays: it is no diſhoneſt deſire, to 
defire to be à eyoman of the world,” e 4 


28 7 Cho, 
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occaſioned thoſe complaints, the 


18 | ALL WELL. 
Cb. You are ſhallow; madam, in great friends; 
for the knaves come to do that for me, which I am 4 


weary of a bog: that eons my land“, n my * 
| an 


" * 


Clo. Yeu ive Phathrs, allah in pre Sion; or th ue. 

come to do that for me which I am a weary of, ——] 

The meaning ſeems to he, you are not deeply ſkilled i in the 

character or offices of great friends. Jannson. 

ebf would read. 

You are ſhallow, madam : ev*n great friends. 

Ewv'n and in are ſo near in ſound, that they might _ have 
Nr by 5 Ie hearer. her pl bis ol 

The ſame miſtake has in anot ace in this v. 
Act III. fe. i. (folio 1623). * F f 

„% Lad. What have we here? 
© Clown, In that you have there." Tis 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
TA No more but in a woman.” 

Again, in Twelfth Night, act I. fc, v. © 'Tis with him in fads 

ing ater, between and man, &c," 

he modern editors have rightly correRed all theſe paſſages, 

and read — ** Ev z that you have there No more but e's a 
woman, Kc. 
Ewv'n was formerly contraſted thus, Un See act IV. of this* 


play, ſc. i. ſixth ſpeech, in the old copy.] Hence the miſtake 
was the more cafy, 


Again, in the Merchant of Venice, qua „ 1680 : <6 We were 


Chriſtians enow before, in as many as uld well live one by 


another.“ MaALonE. 
che knaves come to do that for me aubicb 1 of } 
The ſame thought i is more dilated 1 in an old MS, Play, PR, 
the Second Maiden's Tragedy: _ 
Soph. I have a wife, would ſhe were fo preferr'd! 
J could but de her ſubjeR;, fo I am new. - 
1 allow her her owne to ſtop her mowth, 
And Keep her quiet, give him his table fre, 
And the huge N of his great ſtone-horſe, - 
On which he rides in pompe about the cittie _ 
Only to ſpeake to gallants in bay-windowes, 11 


Marry, his lodging he paies * for, ny 1 


He getts me all my children, there I fave by't ; 
Belide I drawe my "life owte by the — . 
Some twelve yeres longer than the tyme $ appo pointed, 
When my young prodigal gallant kicks, up's heels 
At one an chirtie. and lies dead and rotten 

Some five and fortie yeares before FG coffin d. 


'Tis 


N 


4 * 
k a. © * 
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and gives me leave to inn the crop: if I be his cuck- 
old, he's my drudge : He, that comforts my wife, is 
the cheriſher of my fleſh and blood; he, that cheriſhes 
my fleſh and blood, loves my fleſh and blood; he, 
that loves my. fleſh and blood, is my friend: ergo, 
he that kiſſes my wife, is my friend. If men could 


be contented to be what they are, there were no fear 


in marriage; for young Charbon the puritan, and old 
Poyſam the papiſt, howſoe'er their hearts are ſever d 
in religion, their heads are both one, they may joul 


* 


horns together, like any deer i' the herd. 


Count. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouth'd and ca- 
lumnious knave ? | eee 

Cho. »A prophet, I, madam; and I ſpeak the truth 
the next way: 


For I the ballad will repeat, 
Which men full true ſhall find; 


*Tis the right waie to keep a woman honeſt : 
One frend 1s baracadoe to a hundred VE Sos 
And keepes em owte ; nay more, a huſband's ſure 
To have his children all of one man's gettinge, 
And he that performes beſt, can have no. better: 
l' 'm eben as happie then that ſave a labour. STEE VERS. 
bat ears my n To car is to glungb. So, in 
and Cleopatra: | £7 4 4 . 
« Make the fea ſerve them, which they ear and wound 
4 With keels of every kind,” STEEvens.' 
HA prophet, I, madam; and I fheak the truth the next way :] It 
is a ſuperſtition, which has run through all ages and people, that 
natural fooh have ſomething in them of divinity. On which ac- 
count they were eſteemed ſacred: travellers tell us in what eſteem 
the Turks now hold them; nor had they leſs honour paid them 
heretofore in France, as appears from the old word bent, for a 
natural fool. Hence it was that Pantagruel, in Rabelais, adviſed 
Panurge to go and conſult the ſool Triboulet as an oracle; Which 
gives occaſion to a ſatirical ſtroke upon the priyy counſel of Fran- 
cis the firſt Par Pavis, cusſeil, prediction des fal: vos cave 
grants princes, c. ont eftt conſervez, &c. The phraſe —peat 
the truth the next way, means direct; as they do who are only 
the inſtruments or canals of others; ſuch as inſpired petſons were 


: 


ſuppoſed to be. WarzurTON, | | Aber 
Next Way, is neareſt way, So, in X. Hen. IV. Part I: 
is the sert way to turn taylor, &c.“ pat 
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1 14 Tur marriage comes by deftiny, 5 f 
* u cuckao ſings by kind". | 5g 
_- bent Get you gone, fir; u talk with you more 
anon. 


Stew. May 3 it pleaſe you, madam, that he bid He- 
len come to you; of her am to ſpeak. 


Count. Sirrah, tell my, greoman, l Ou N 
wich der; Helen I mean. 


, 3 * 4 


ci u, this fair face the 0 a he, [Singlog- 
Why the Grecians ſacked 1 Wh 9 
; "Fond done, done fond, © 
Was this king Priam's Jo. 


., by kind.) I find ſomething like t two of the lines of 
this ballad in Joba Gow s Garden, 1877: 


* Wh ee ow fas well as L, let 8 rule your n 
com 


As cucko e by Gcltinne, ſocuckowes ling by kinde.“ 
SEE VE NS. 
2 Was this fair fate the has, oh He, | 
Why the Grecians Jock Troy s En BB 
Fondubes, fond dhueys * 1 ren GK 


Was this king Priam' . 1 
This is a ſtanza of an old ballad, out of which a 8 or two are 
| dropt, e ually neceflary to make the ſenſe and the alternate 
me. - For it was not Helen, who was king Priam's joy, _ 
Paris. The third line therefore ſliould be read thus: 
Fond dont, fand done, for Paris, he. WaRkBURTON. 

If this be a ſtanza taken from any ancient ballad, it will pro- 
baby i in time be found entire, and then the reſtoration may be 
made with authority. STEVENS. 

Was this fair cauſe, &c.] The name of Helen, whom the Coun- 
teis has juſt called for, brings an old ballad on the lacking of 
Troy to the Clown's mind. 

In confirmation of Dr. Warburton'! 5 nn Mr. Theo- 


bald has quoted from Fletcher's Mai in the ay the dene 
ſtanza of another old ballad: F 


„ And bere fair Pant comes, 5 
The hopeful-youth of Troy, . | 


1 
ll 
"th; 1 
fil 
fi 


i «© Queen Hecuba's darling lon: 

l Xx. 232 4% Ki Priam's only joy.” 8 E 

i | T mom fond ne, is Wer * See vol. U. p. 63. 
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Mb that ſhe fightd as foe lood. re 
Mitb that ſbe fighed as ſbe e 
And gave this ſentence then; 
Among nine bad if one be good, © 
Were yet one good i in ten. 


Count. What, one good i in ten ? you corrupt the 
ſong, firrah. 
dio. One good woman in ten, madam ; which ; is a 
purifying o the ſong: Would God would ſerve the 
world fo all the year! we'd find no fault with the 
tythe-woman, if I were the parſon: One in ten, 
quoth a'! an we might have a good woman born but 
every-blazing ftar *, or at an earthquake, twould 
mend the lottery well; a man may draw his heart out, 
ere he pluck one. 


Count, You'll be gone, fir kvave, and 90 as I com- 
mand you ?- : 
Clo. ? T hat man ſhould be at a woman's en 


o 
"4 — k 
» 1 x 2 


+ With hat for fo 3 ; 
At the end of the line of which this is a refit, we find 
added in Italie characters the word 35, "denoting, I ſuppoſe, the 
neceſfity of its being repeated. The correſponding line was twice 
printed, as it is here vice fi from the ancient and a authen- 
tie 3 3 ö | 


war Fo nine bad if one be. gy _— 
| 4 15 1 5 885 
This Fee Shes of the battad turned to 2 joke u 3 
men : a confeſſion, that there was one good in ten. Whereon the 
Counteſs obſerved, that he corrupted the ſong, which ſhews the 
— laid, Mae T in ten. . 
one be bad amonght nine good, - * 
2 bert's but one bad in fen. 
5 This We to the ten ſons of Priam, who all Saget themſelves 
well but Paris. For though he once bad fifty, yet at this un- 
fortunate period of his reign he had but ten; dzathon, Anriphon, 
Deiphobus, Dius, Hector, Helenzs, H 7 ppothous, Panmon, Paric, 
and Polites, WAKBUR TON, © 
. exyry blazing far,] The old copy reads ——but 
ore every blazing far. TEEYENS. 
-7 Clo.” That man, cc. The clowh's anſwer is obſcure. Hig 
dy 0 him do as he is commanded. He anſwers with the licen- 
tious 
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32 4A LU. WELL 
and yet no hurt done l Though honeſty be no püri. 


tan, yet it will do no hurt; it will wear the ſurplice 


tious petulance of hid character, that I a nan does as a dum com- 
mands, it is likely be wwill do amiſs ; that he does not amiſs, being at 
the command of a woman, he makes the effect, not of his lady's 
goodheſs, but of his own hongffly, which, though not very nice or 

itanical, will do no hurt; and will not only do no hurt, but, 


unlike the puritans, will comply with the injunctions of ſuperiors, 


and wear the ſurplice of humility over the black gown of a big heart; 


will obey commands, though not much'pleaſed with a ſtate of 
ſubjection. | | | 


Here is an alluſion, violently enough forced in, to ſatirize the 


| obſtinacy with which the puritans refuſed the uſe of the eccleſiaſtical 


habits, which was, at that time, one principal cauſe of the breach 


of union, and, perhaps, to infinuate, that the modeſt purity of 


the ſurplice was ſometimes a cover for pride. Jounso0Nn. - 

I cannot help thinking that we ſhould read Though ho» 
neſty be a puritan. TyYRwarTT, 200% T8 
Surely Mr. Tyrwhitt's correction is right. If our author had 
meant to ſay—=——** though honeſty be 20 puritan,” why 
ſhould he add, that it would wear the ſurplice, &c.“ or, in 


other words, that it would be content to aſſume a covering that 


ritang in general reprobated. — What would there be extraor- 
inary in this ?—The Clown, I think, means to ſay, ** though 
— be rigid and formal, as à puritan, yet it will not be 


obſtinate, but humbly comply with the lawful commands of its 


9 = * f 
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ſuperiors, while at the ſame time its proud ſpirit inwardly re- 
volts againſt them. I ſuſpect, however, a ſtill farther corruption; 
and that the compoſitor caught the words—** no. hurt from the 
receding line. Our author probably wrote—Though honeſty 
5 a puritan, yet it will do 7 duty; it will wear the ſurplice, 
&c.“ 1 will therefore obey my miſtreſs, and go, however re- 
luctantly, for Helena, MALNE. 5 . 
Ibe averſion of the fron to a ſurplice is alluded to in many 
of the old comedies. So in the following inſtances : 
— She loves to act in as clean linen as any gentlewoman 
of her function about the town ; and truly that's the reaſon that 
your ſincere tang cannot abide a /urplice, becauſe they ſay tis 
made of the {ame thing that your villainous fin is committed in, 
of your profane holland.” Cupid's Whirlgig by E. 8. 1616. 
Again, in the March at Midnight, 1633, by W. R — 
« He has turn'd my ſtomach for all the world like a puritan's at 


the ſight of a /urplice.” 


Again, in The Hollander, 16g6 2 oo 
a puritan, who, becauſe he-ſaw a /urplice in the church, 
would needs hang himſelf in the bell-ropes.”! . STEEvENs, 
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THAT ENDS WELL. ' 33 
of humility over the black gown of a big heart. —I 
am going,  forſooth : the buſineſs is for Helen to 
co , 700001" T Ext Clown. 
Count. Well, now, out RR 
Stew. T know, madatn, you love your gentlewoman 
intirelys FCC 
Count, Faith, I do: ber father bequeath'd her to me; 
and ſhe herſelf, without other advantage, may law- 
fully make title to as much love as ſhe finds: there is 
more owing her, than is paid; and more ſhall be paid 
her, than ſhe'll demand. 5 
Stew. Madam, I was very late more near her than, 
I think, ſhe, with'd me: alone ſhe was, and did com- 
municate to herſelf, her own words to her own ears; 
ſhe thought, I dare vow for her, they touch'd not 
any ſtranger ſenſe. Her matter was, ſhe lov'd your 
ſon : Fortune, ſhe ſaid, was no goddeſs, that had 
put ſueh difference betwixt their two eſtates : Love, 
no god, that would not extend his might, only 
where qualities were level; Diana, no queen of vir- 
gins, that would ſuffer her poor knight to be ſur- 
priſed without reſcue in the firſt aſſault, or ranſom 
afterward : This ſhe deliver'd in the moſt bitter 
touch of ſorrow, that e' er I heard a virgin exclaim 


Fortune, foe ſaid, was no goddejs, &c. Lowe m2 god, &c. 
complained againſt the quecn of virgins, &c.] This paſſage ſtands 
thus in the old ey : 1 | 

Lowe, ub god, that wwould not extend his might oniy where qualities 
were level, queen of virgins, that would fuer her poor knight, &. 

'Tis evident to every ſenſble reader that ſomething mult have 
ſlipt out here, by which the meaning of the context is rendered 
defective. The ſteward is ſpeaking in the very words he over - 
heard of the young lady; fortune was no goddeis, ſhe ſaid, for 
one reaſon ; love, no god, for another; — what could ſhe then 
more naturally fubjoin, then as | have amended in the text? 

Diana, no queen #f wirgins, that would juff-r her poor knight to be 
Surpriſed <xithout reſcue. &c. 888 18 | 

For in poetical hiſtory Diana was Wil known to preſide over 
chaſtity, as Cupid over love, or Fortune over the change or regula- 
tien Of our circumflancess. THEOBALD. | 


Vol. IV. | D ; in 
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434 © ALU WELL | 
in: which I held my duty ſpeedily to acquaint you 
withal ; ſithence, in the loſs that may happen, it con- 
cerns you ſomething to know it. 4 1 ig 
Count. You have diſcharg'd this honeſtly ; keep it 
to youre : many likelihoods inform'd me of this 
before, which hung ſo tottering in the balance, that 
J could neither believe, nor miſdoubt: Pray you, 
leave me: ſtall this in your boſom, and I thank you 
for your honeſt care: I will ſpeak with you further 
anon. [Exit Steward, 


Enter Helena. 


Count, Even ſo it was with me, when I was young: 
If we are nature's ?, theſe are ours; this thorn 
Doth to our roſe of youth rightly belong ; | 
Our blood to us, this to our blood is born; 
It is the ſhew and ſeal of nature's truth, 
Where love's ſtrong paſſion is impreſt in youth: 
By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Such were our faults, O] then we thought them none 
Her eye is fick on't; I obſerve her now. ö 
Hel. What is your pleaſure, madam ? 
Count. You know, Helen, | 
I am a mother to you © 
Hel. Mine honourable miſtreſs, 
Count. Nay, a mother; 
Why not a mother? When I ſaid a mother, 
Methought you ſaw a ſerpent : What's in mother, 
That you ſtart at it? I ſay, I am your mother; 


9 [fave are nature , 
nature's. STEEVENS, | - 

Hy our remembrances J That is, according to our recol- 
leftion. So we ſay, he is old y my reckoning. Jou x so. 
Such avere our faults, or then we thought them none.) We ſhould 


read: | | 

EH] then we thought them none. 8 

A motive for pity and pardon, agreeable to fact, and the indul- 
gent character of the ſpeaker. This was ſent to the Oxford editor, 
and he altered O, to th WARkBURTON, © © Wok! 


- N 0 v2 
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] The old copy reads : If ever we are 
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And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 
That were enwombed mine: Tis often ſeen, 
Adoption ftrives with nature; and choice breeds 
A native flip to us from foreign ſeeds : 
You ne'er oppreſs'd me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I expreſs to you a mother's care 
God's mercy, maiden ! does it curd thy blood, 
To ſay, I am thy mother? 3 What's the matter, 
That this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye ? 
Why ?-—that you are my daughter? 

Hel. That I am not. +3 

Count. I fay, I am your mother. | 

Hel. Pardon, madam ; 
The count Rouſillon cannot be my brother: 
I am from humble, he from honour'd name; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble: 
My maſter, my dear lord he is; and I 
His ſervant live, and will his vaſſal die: 
He muſt not be my brother. 

Count. Nor I your mother? 
Hel. You are my mother, madam ; *Would you 
| were | 
(So that my lord, your ſon, were not my brother) 
Indeed, my mother !---+or were you both our mothers, 
| I care 


1 


3 What's the matter 3 
That this diſlemper' d meſſenger of wet ax; 
The many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye ? 

There is ſomething exquiſitely beautiful in this repreſenta- 
tion of that ſuffufion of colours which glimmers around the 
ſight when the eye-laſhes are wet with tears. The poet hath 
deſcribed the fame appearance in his Rape of Lucrece : 

And round about her tear diſtained eye _ 
Blue circles ſtream'd like rain · bows in the ſky. 
| 1 * _- HENLEY» 
er were you both our mothers, | 
I care no more for, than 1 do for heaw'n, - 


1 e ee ee, eee 2 29 
The ſecond line has not the leaſt glimmering of ſenſe. Helen, by 
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I care no more for, than I do for heaven, 
So I were not his ſiſter : 5 Can't no other, 


But, I your daughter, he muſt be my brother? 
Count. Yes, Helen, you might be my daughter-in. 
„ 1 


* 


God ſhield, you mean it not ! daughter, and mother, 

So ſtrive upon your pulſe : What, pale again ? 

My fear hath catch'd your fondneſs : * Now I ſee 
1 85 | Nn The 


the indulgence and invitation of her miſtreſs, is encouraged to diſ- 
cover the hidden cauſe of her grief; which is the love of her miſ- 
treſs's ſon ; and taking hold of her miſtreſs's words, where ſhe bids 
her call her mother, ſhi unfolds the »w/ery: and, as ſhe is diſco- 
vering it, emboldens herſelf by this reflection, in the line in queſ- 
tion, as it ought to be read in a parentheſis: _ | 
(7 can no more fear, than 1 do fear heav'n.) : 
i. e. I can no more fear to truſt ſo indulgent a miſtreſs with the ſe- 
cret, than I can fear heaven, who has my vows for its happy iſſue. 
This break, in her diſcovery, is exceeding pertinent and find. 
Here again the Oxford editor does his part. WAR BURTON. 

I do not mach yield to this emendation ; yet I have not been 
able to pleaſe myſelf with any thing to which even my own par- 
tiality can give the preference, | 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 

Or were you both our mothers, 
I eannot aſk for more than that of heaven, 
So 1 were not his fiſter : can't be no other | | 
wor [ your daugbter, but he muff be my brother? Jonans0N, 
« Were you both our mothers, 
& [care no more for, than I do for heaven, 
| “ So J were not his ſiſter.” | 
There is a deſigned ambiguity ; I care no more for, is, I care as 
much for. I with it equally, FARMER. 
s Can't no other, 
But, 1 your daugbter, he muſt be my brother ?] 
The meaning is obſcur d by the elliptical dition. Caz it be no other 
way, but if I be your daughter he muſt be my brother? Jorns0N. 
0.0 — - Now I. ſec | 2 
The myſtery of your lovelineſs, and find 
Your /alt tears head. —1 | 
The myſtery of her Joveling/s is beyond my comprehenſion ; the old 
Counteſs is ſaying nothing iromcal, nothing taunting, or in re- 
proach, that this word ſhould find a place here; which it could 
not, unleſs ſarcaſtically emplcyed, and with ſon e ſpleen. I dare 
| 9 . warrant 


- 
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The myſtery of your lonelineſs, and find 
7 Your falt tears head. Now to all ſenſe 'tis groſs, 
You love my ſon; invention is aſham'd, 
Againſt the proclamation of thy paſſion, | 
To ſay, thou doſt not: therefore tell me true; 
But tell me then, *tis ſo :—for,, look, thy checks ; 
Aafeſs it one to the other; and thine eyes 
A groſsly ſhewn in thy behaviours, 
eir kind they ſpeak it; only ſin 
Auwe-rexires obſtinacy tie thy tongue, 
1 truth ſhould be ſuſpected: Speak, is't ſo? 
58 ſo, you have wound a goodly clue; 
at forſwear't : howe'er, I charge thee, 
n ſhall work in me for thine avail, 
hs truly. 8 
11 Good madam, pardon me! 
Count. Do you love my ſon ? 
Hel: Your pardon, noble miſtreſs ! 
Count. Love you my ſon ? n 
Hel. Do not you love him, madam? _ 

Count. Go not about; my love hath in't a bond, 
Whereof the world rakes note : come, come, diſ- 
rat - | 

The flate of your aſſection; for your . 
Have to the full appeach'd. 

Hel. Then, I confeſs, 
Here on my knee, before high heaven and you, 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 


warrant the poet meant his old lady ſhould ſay no more than this: 
** I now find the myſtery of Jour creeping into corners, and weep- 
ing, and pining in ſecret.” For this reaſon I have amended 
the text, /onelineſs. The Steward, in the foregoing ſcene, where 
he gives the Counteſs intelligence of Helena's behaviour, ſays, 
Alone ſhe was, and did communicate io herſelf ber own. words to 
ber own ears. TEEOBALD. | 
The late Mr. Hall had corrected this, I believe, rightly, — 
your lowlingſs, TYRWBHITT. 
I think Theobald's correction +s-plauſible; To chuſe ſolitude 
is a mark of love. STEEVENS. 
Tour ſalt tears head.) The ſource, the fountain of your tears, 
We cauſe of your grief, Jonxsox. 


8 I love 
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I love your 5 bt 
My friends were poor, but honeſt ; ſo's my love , 
Be not offended ; for it hurts not him, 

That he is lov'd of me: I follow him not 

By any token of preſumptuous ſuit; 

Nor would I have him, till I do deſerve him; 
Yet never know how, that deſert ſhould be. 

I know 1 love in vain, ſtrive againſt hope; 
Vet, in this * captious and intenible ſieve, 

J ſtill pour in the waters of my love, _. 

And lack not to loſe ſtill? : thus, Indian-like, 
Religion in mine error, I adore _ 

The fun, that looks upon his worſhipper, 

But knows of him no more. My deareſt madam, 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, 


4 o 
« 
— 
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3 — captious and intenible ve,] The word captions never 
found in this ſenſe; yet I cannot tell what to ſubſtitute, unleſs ca- 
rious for rotten, which yet is a word more likely to have been miſ- 
_ by the copyers than uſed by the author. Jon NSON. 

armer ſuppoſes captious to be a contraction of capacions, 
As rick ones are to be found _— our ancient writers. 
| 'STEEVENS. 

The correction was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. 

By captious, I believe, Shakſpeare only meant recipient, capa- 
ble of receiving what is put into it; and by intenib/ , incapable 
of holdin ng or retaining it. How frequently he and the other 
writers of his age confounded. the active and paſlive adjectives, 
has been already more than once obſerved. MaLons. . 

9 And lack nat to loſe fills —] 3 
Perhaps we ſhould read: 5 IE 
And lack not to love fill. R 

1 believe 4% is right. So afterwards in this 1 

„ whoſe ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chooſe 
6 But lend and give, where ſhe is fure to loſe.” 

Helena means, I think, to fay, that, like à perſon who pours 
water into a veſſel full of holes, and ſtill So his employ- 
ment, though he finds the water all loſt, and the veſſel empty, 
ſo, though ſhe finds that the avaters ber love are fili l. 
that her affetion' is thrown away on an object whom ſhe thinks 
the never can deſerve, ſhe yet is not diſcouraged, but perſe- ' 
veres in her hopeleſs endeavour to accompliſh her wiſhes. —The 


poet evidently alludes to the trite Kory of the danghters of Da- 
nans. Maroxg. 


1 
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For loving where you do : but, if yourſelf, 
: Whoſe aged honour cites a virtuous youth, 
Did ever, in ſo true a flame of liking, - 
* With chaſtly, and love dearly, that your Dian 
Was both herſelf and Love; O then, give pity 
To her, whole ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chuſe 
But lend and give, where ſhe is ſure to loſe; 
That ſeeks not to find that, her ſearch implies, 
But, riddle-like, lives ſweetly where ſhe dies. 

Count. Had you not lately ar intent, ſpeak truly, 
To go to Paris? 2 ä 

Hel. Madam, I had. 

Count. Wherefore? tell true. 

Hel. I will tell truth; by grace itſelf, I ſwear. 
You know, my father left me ſome preſcriptions . 
Of rare and prov'd effects, ſuch as his reading, 
And manifeſt experience, had collected „ 
For general ſovereignty ; and that he will'd me 
In heedfulleſt reſer vation to beſtow them, 
As notes, whoſe faculties inclufive were, 
More than they were in note: amongſt the reſt, 
There is a remedy, approv'd, ſet down, 


To cure the deſperate languiſhings, whereof 
The king is render'd loſt. _ 3 


39 
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* Whoſe aged. honour cites a virtuous youth.] i. e. whoſe're- 
ſpectable conduct in age /hoavs, or proves, that you were no leſs 
virtuous when young. As a fact is proved by citing witneſſes, 
or examples from books, our author with his uſual licence uſes 
to cite in the ſenſe of to prove. MALON E. 5 | 
> Wiſh chaſtly, and love dearly, that your Dian a 

Was both herſelf and love; I 1. e. Venus. Helena means 
to ſay, if ever you wiſhed that the deity who reſides over chaſ - 
tity, and the queen of amorons rites, were one and the ſame 

| perſon; or, in other words—if ever. you wiſhed for the honeſt 
and lawful completion of your chaſte deſires. * 

I believe, however, the words were accidentally tranſpoſed 

at the preſs, and would read. | 
Love dearly, and wiſh chaſtly, that your Dian, &c. 

notes, whoſe faculties incluſfve——] Receipts in which | 

greater virtues were incloſed than appeared to obſervation. 0 


Jonkxsox. 


D 4 Count 
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Count. This was your motive | 
For Paris, was it? ſpeak. $ 

Led. My ford your ſon made me to think of bie 
Elſe Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had, from the converſation of my mpUgnts, 
Haply, been abſent then. 

Count. But think you, Helen, 
If you ſhould tender your ſuppoſed aid, 
He would receive it? He and his phy ficians 
Are of a mind ; he, that they cannot help him, 
They, that they cannot help: How ſhall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the ſchools, 
Embowell'd of their doctrine *, hays. left off 
The danger to itſelf ? | 

Hel. 5 There's ſomething hiats, | 
More than my father's {&ill, which was the 83 
Of his profeſſion, that his good receipt 
Shall, for. my legacy, be ſanctified 
By the luckieſt ſtars in heaven: and, would your 

honour 21 

But give me leave to try ſucceſs, 1 I'd venture 
The well-loſt life of mine on his grace 's Cure, 
By ſuch a day, and hour, | | 

Count. Doſt thou believe't? 

"00s Ay, ace knowingly, 


7 


oy EnmbowelPd of their deftrineo—] i. e. exhauſted of their aſl. 

So, in the old ſpurious play of X. John ; 

„ Back warmen, park; ; embowel not the clime.” 
1 STEEVENS. 


S There's ſometbing int 
More than my father*s fbill—— 
that his good receipt, &. 
Here is an inference, Lat] without any thing preceding, to 


which it refers, which makes the en vicious, 1 ſhews that 
we ſhould read: 


"There's Jomething hints 1 | 
More t an my father's ſtill, — 
that bis good recep. 

5 e, I have a ſecret F or preſage. WARBURTON, | 


Coun, 


—— rate. — 
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Count, ” y, Helen, 5 have my leave, and 
oye, 
Means, and attendants, and my 10 vin, greetings 
To thoſe of mine in court; I'll ſtay at home, 
And pray God's bleſſing into thy attempt“: 
Be gone to-morrow ; and be ſure of this, 
What I can help rhee 555 thou hate not mic, 


7 ( Exeunt. 


a er u SCENE L 


The Court of Mis: 1 5 


Enter the King, with young lords taking leave for the 
| Menne war. ee _ Farallen 1 


Flu cornets.. 


Hong. 7 Farewel, young lords, theſe warlike prin- 
_ciples 


a 


into thy attempt: 80 in the old copy ; We might better 
read, according to the third elle unte #4 10 ape. 


"STEEVENS, | 
7 In all the latter pere lines ſtood us: | 
Farenwel, young lords; theſe <wwarkke principles 
Do not throw from you.” © You, my lords, feral; | 
Share the advice 12 you ; if both again,” © 
The gift doth firetch itſelf as tis receiv'd. 
The third line in that ſtate was e Sir Thomas Han- 
mer reads thus: 
Farewel young lord, thee warlite 
Do not throw from you; you, my lord 
1 the advice berwixt you ; ; if both 
2 doth firetch it 1 * as 'tis re ve, 
s enough for Bot 
The firſt edirion, from which the mage! is Need was ſuffi. 
ciently clear ; yet it is plain, that the latter editors preferred a 
; reading 1 which they did not underſtand, Jon. oN. 
Do 


os jk 
all, 


u HHITATIPOWELL''* 
Do not throw from you: And you, my lords, * fare- 


wel:— fs 
Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all, 
The gift doth firetch itſelf as tis receiv d, 
And is enough for bot. ee 24% 2 

1 Lord. IJis our hope, fir, 
After welkenter'd ſoldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. — 

King. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my heart 
Will not confeſs, he owes the malady 
That does my Hfe beſiege. Farewel, young lords; 
Whether I live or die, be you the ſons 
Of worthy Frenchmen : let higher Italy 


(Thoſe 


* you, my lords, farewel;——] 

It does not any wherè appear that more than two French lords 
(beſides Bertram) went to ſerve in Italy; and therefore I think 
the king's ſpeech ſhould be corrected thus: 

„ Farewel, young ford; theſe warlike principles 

Do not throw from you; and you my lord, farewel;“ 
what folloivs, ſhews this correction to be neceſſary :- 
+ Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all, &c” 


'TYRWHITT, 
9 — let higher Taly 
' | (Theſs 'bated, that inherit. but the fall 
Of the laſt monarchy) fee, &cch ay 
This is obſcure. Italy, at the time of this ſcene, was under three 
very different tenures. The emperor, as ſucceſſor of the Roman 
emperors, had one part; the pope, by a pretended donation from 
Conſtantine, another; and the third was compoſed of free ſtates. 
Now by the aft monarchy is meant the Roman, the laſt of the four 
eneral monarchies. Upon the fall of this monarchy, in the 
:zramble, ſeveral cities ſet up for themſelves, and became free 
ſtates ; now theſe might be 1 properly to inherit the fall of the 
monarchy. This being premiſed, let us now conſider ſenſe. The 
king ſays, . higher Ital enz it the rank of preference to 
France; but he ee himſelf and ſays, I except thoſe from that 
precedency, who only inherit the fall of the laſt monarchy ; as all 
the little petty ſtates; for inſtance, Florence, to whom theſe vo- 
| hunteers were going. As if he had ſaid, I give the place of honour 
to the emperor and the pope, but not to the free ſtates. | 
CE SY ABR! Mes oft WARBURTON. 
The ancient geographers have divided Italy into the higher and 
the lower, the Apennine hills being a kind of natural line of par- 
tition 
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(Thoſe *bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the laſt monarchy) ſee, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
Ihe braveſt queſtant ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, 
That fame may cry aloud : I ſay, farewel, 
2 Lord. Health, at your bidding, ſerve your majeſty ! 
King. Thoſe girls of Italy, take heed of them; 
They ſay, our French lack. language to deny, 
If they demand: beware of being captives, 
Before you ſerve. x 


: 


adit fy $f hd Both. 


tition; the ſide next the Adriatick was denominated. the higher 
Italy, and the other ſide the lower: and the two ſeas followed the 
lame terms of diſtinction, the Adriatick being called the Upper 
Sea, and the Tyrrhene or Tuſcan the lower. Now the Sennones, 
or Senois, with whom the Florentines are here ſuppoſed to be ar 
war, inhabited the higher Italy, their chief towu being Armi- 
nium, now called Rimini, upon the Adriatick. HAN UEG. 
Sir T. Hanmer reads: ne 2, 48: 
Thoje baſtards that inherit, ke. 
with this note: tots ad ß 
Reflecting upon the abject and degenerate condition of the cities 
and ſtates which aroſe out of the ruins of the Roman empire, 
the laſt of the four great monarchies of the world. Hanmer. 
Dr. Warburton's obſervation is learned, but rather too ſubtle; 
Sir Tho. Hanmer's alteration is merely arbitrary. The paſſage is 
confeſſedly obſcure, and therefore I may offer another explana- 
tion, I am of opinion that the epithet 4izher is to be underſtood 
of ſituation rather than of dignity. The ſenſe may then be this, 
Let Upper lialy, where you are to exerciſe your valour, fee that 
you come to gain honour, to the abatement, that is, to the diſgrace and 
depreſſion of thoſe that have now loſt their ancient military fame, 
and inherit but the fall of the laſt monarchy. To abate is uſed by 
Shakſpeare in the original ſenſe of to depref5, to fink, to 
deject, to ſubdue. So, in Coriolauu :- N 
0 - till ignorance deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives to ſome nation 
© That won you without blows. | e 
And bated is uſed in a kindred ſenſe in the Merchant of Venice 
in a bondman's key, 4 WHEI- 1 42110 


| “% With: bated breath and whiſp'ring humbleneſs.  ' 
The word has ſtill the ſame meaning in the language of the law. 


= of þ Jokxsox. 
1 ———{ ATC Of eing captives, 2 enn 
Before you ſerve. } | 


The 


44 ALLY WELL 
Beth. Our hearts receive your warnings, 60 ig 
Ling. F N PNer hither to me. : 
Ford, King retires to a Conch. 
1 Lord. 0 my ſweet Tord: that Ts will ſtay. be- 
hind us oy 
Par. 'Tis not his fault; the ſpark— 
2 Lord. O, tis brave wars ! £ 
. Par. Moſt admirable: I have ſeen thoſe Waka: 
Ber. I am commanded Here, and kept a coil with; 
8 09 young, and the next year, and ir to6 ay. 
Par. An thy mind ſtand to it, boy, ſteal away 
bravely, 
Ber. I ſhall ay here the fdrebidiis to ſmock, 
T my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, | 
Till honour be bought up, and no ſword worn, 
But one to dance with! By heaven, T'll ſteal away. 
I Lord. There 's honour i in the theft. : 
Par. Commit! it, count. 
2 Lord. I am your acceſſary, and 0 farewel. 
Ber. 'I grow to you, 0g our parting! is 4 tortur d 


body. 


The word berue is equivocal; the 6 is, Be not captives « befor 
you ſerve in the: war. He not captives br, fore, wo are ſoldiers. 
129 Jonson. 


11640511 Now — 15, feed wre. "4 
Bi one te dance with /]. It ſhould be remembered that 
in n Shakſpeare' s time it was uſual for gentlemen to dance with 
ſuords on. — Our author, who gave to all countries the manners 
of his own, has again altudedito this ancient t in W 8 
and Cleopatra act III. ſc. ix: | 
„ phat —— He, at Philippi, lere. 
His ſword even like a dancer.” 
See Mr. Steevens's note there. Manenn — _ 8 
3 { grow to you, and our parting is a tortur'd T read thus: 
Dur pa” ting is the parting horns body. N is as the 
diſruption of limbs toru from each other. Repetition of a word is 
often the cauſe of miſtakes: the eye glances on the wrong word, 
and the intermediate part of the ſentence is omitted. Johnson. 
So, in K. Henry VIII. H. 2 II. ſc. iii: | | 
+4 ——it is a ſufterance, pang ing | 
As ſoul and * 5 . SrSERVZ NS. 


' 1 Lord. 


Þe — — — - - — — 
— — . —ͤ —— — RE ENTS nx 
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A 


1 Lord. Farewel, ca Ytain. „ Wind. 261; 

2 Lord. Sweet monſieur Parolles! | | 
Par. Noble heroes, my ſword and ts are kin, 
Good ſparks and luſtrous, a word, good metals: 
+ You ſhall find in the regiment of the Spinii, one 
captain Spurio, with his-cicatrice, an emblem of war, 
here on his finiſter cheek ; it was this very ſword en- 
trench'd it: ſay to him, I live; and obſerve his re- 
ports for me. 

2 Lord. We ſhall, noble in e \ 
Par. Mars doat on you for his novices ! what will 
you do ? 

Ber. Stay; the king— N ü 

Par. Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to the noble 
lords; you have reſtrain'd yourſelf within the liſt of 
too cold an adieu: be more expreſſive to them; for 
5 they wear ci in the cap of the time, there 
TCH 1 F172] | do 


* You ſhall find in the regiment of the 9 inii, one captain ia, 
his cicatrice, with an emblem of war 2 * finifter cheek ; 124 is 
ſurpriſing, none of the editors could fee that a ſlight tranſpoſition 
was abſo utely neceſſary here, when there is not common ſenſe in 
the paſſage, as it ſtands without ſuch tranſpoſition. Parolles only 
means: Nou ſhall find one captain Spurio in the camp, with a 
ſcar on his left cheek, a mark of war that my ſword gave him.“ 
THEORATL D. 

s —they avear themſelves in the Fa 2 time, there, do 2M 
true gait, etl The main obſcurity of this paſſage ariſes from the 
miſtake of a ſingle letter. We ſhould read, inſtead of, i miſter, 
to muſter, To wear themſchyes in the cap & the time, lignfies to 
be the foremoſt in the faſhion: the figurative alluſion is to the gal- 
lantry then in vogue, of wearing jewels, flowers, and their miſ- 
treſs's fayours in their caps there to muſter true gait, ſignifies 
to aſſemble together in the high road of the faſhion. All the reſt 
is intelligible and eaſy. WAR ZUR TOM. 
I think this emendation cannot be ſaid to give 3 light to 
the obſcurity of the paſſage. Perhaps it might be read thus: 
They do, muſter with the true gaite, that is, they have the true mi- 
litary ſtep, Every man has obſerved W ex in the 
ſtrut of a ſoldier. JonxS0Ox. 

Perhaps we ſhouſd read mafer true gait. To b | 
2 is to n it Nunn, 1 2 in the * r 2 Hen. Fat, 


1 
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do ads true gait, eat, and move under the 
influence of the tnoſt; nd ſtar; and though the 
devil lead the meaſute, ſuch are to be follow'd; after 
them, and take a more dilated fatewecl. | 

Ber And I will do fo. 7 

Par. Worthy fellows; and like to pore; _ 
. ſword- men. ve [ Exeunt. 


Enter lala. [Len kneels, 


Laf. Pardon, my lord, for me and for my tidings. 
King. I'll fee thee to ſtand ups 
Laf. Then here's a man 
Stands, that has bought his-pandger* * 1 would, you 
Had kneel'd, my lord, to aſk me-mercy ; an 
That, at my bidding, you could ſo ſtand up. 
King. I would | had; ſo 1 had broke thy pate, 
And alk'd thee mercy. for t. 
La,. Goodfaith, acroſs but, my good lord, 
tis thus; 
Will you be cur'd of your infirmity ; 
King. No. 
Laf. O, will you eat 
No grapes, my royal fox ? * yes, but you will, 


My 
% As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit 
« Of teaching and of learning 
Again, in K. Hen. V: 
« Between the promiſe of his n days, 8 
« And thoſe he maffers now.“ 
In this laſt inſtance, however, both the quartos, viz. 1600, and 
1608. read muflers, STEEVENS. 
6 — Vat has bought his pardon.] The old copy reads—brought, / 
OTEEVENS, 
7 —acroſi——] This word, as his been already obſerved, is 
uſed when any paſs of wit miſcarries. e | 
Mr. Davies, with ſome probability, ſuppoſes the meaning to 
be——* With all my heart, fir, even though you had broke 
my head acroſs ;” and ſupports his idea by a paſſage in Taueſfib 
Night: he has broke my head acroſs, and Sen dir 1 a 
bloody coxcomb too,” MALONE. | 
Tes, but you 26i!l, my noble gr _ P 
your words, -2y noble grapes, ſeem to + Warburton and Si-. 


Hanmer 
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My noble grapes, an if my royal fox LAY 
Could reach them: 9 I have ſeen a medecin, 
That's able to breathe life into a ſtone; 

uicken a rock, and make you dance canary. 
With ſprightly fire and motion; whoſe ſimple rouch 
Is powerful ta araiſe king Pepin, hay eillt ls 
To give great Charlemain a pen in his hand, 
And write to her a love-line, 

King. What her is this??? 

Lat. * doctor ſhe : 1 lord, chere' s one ar- 

riv | 1 | 

If you will ſee her—now, by: my faichs ad honour, 
It ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have f. poke 2 
With one, that, in her ſex, her years, — 
Wiſdom, and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 
Than I dare blame my weakneſs” : Will you ſee her, 
(For that is her demand) and know her n LS 
That done, laugh well at me. 

King. Now, good Lafeu, | 
Bring in the admiration; that we with thee 
May ſpend our wonder too, or take off thine, 
By wond'ring how thou took ſt it. 


Hanmer to ſtand ſo much in the way, that they have ſilently 
omitted them. They may be indeed rejected without great loſs, 
but I believe they are Shakſpeare's . You will eat, ſays 
Lafeu, no grapes. Yer, but you will eat ſuch noble grapes as I bring 
you, * you < could reach them, JoHnsON. _ 
bave ſetn a medicin, 

That's able to breathe life into a flone; 

Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary] 
Mr. Rich, Broom, in his comedy, intituled, 7 he City Wit, or - the 
Woman wears the breeches, act IV. ic. i. mentions this among other 
dances; ** As for corantoes, levoltos, jigs, meaſures, pavins, 
brawls, galliards or caxaries ; I ſpeak it not mani but I . 
ſeribe 2 man. Dr. 3 8 | 

years, profe By profefion is meant her dec blen 

of the end and 1 g. WARBURTON: 

* Than I dare blame my weakneſs :] This is one of Shakſpeare's 
perplexed expreſſions, To acknowledge how-much the has aſto- 
niſhed me, would be to acknowledge a wann ; and this I have 
not the confidence to do. SruRVE Ne. 


Lat. 


# 
N > 
# LY 
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L. Nay; Pil t vu, 1 nn I Sig 
And not be all day neither. ¶ Exit Lafet: 

King. Thus he his ſpecial 1921000 ever prologues. 

| Laf. | Returns.) Nay, es _ your ways." 

1 — Wo in ne 

King. This haſte hath win indeed. ' - 

La. Nay, come your ways; 3 i 
This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to biz 
A traitor you do look like; but ſuch traitors 
His majeſty ſeldom fears: I am Creſſid's uncle e?, 
That dare leave two together; fare you well. ¶ Exit. 

King. Now, fair one, does your buſineſs follow us? 

Hel. Ay, my good lord, Gerard de Narbon was 
My father; in what he did Ry well found. | 

King. I knew him. 

Hel. The rather will from my 8 ee him: 
Knowing him, is enough. On his bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one, | 
Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his 80 | 
And of his old experience the only darling, 
He bad me ſtore up, as a triple eye !, 
Safer than mine own two, more dear ; I have ſo: 
And, hearing your high majeſty is touch'd 
With that malignant cauſe wherein the honour 5 
Of my dear father's gift ſtands chief in power, 
I come to tender it, and my appliance, 
With all bound humbleneſs. 

King, We thank you, maiden ; 
But may not be ſo credulous of cure,— 
When our moſt learned doctors leave us; and 


The eee have concluded, 


3 —— Creſſd' s wncle,] I am like Pandarus. See Troilus ard | 
w__ JonunsoN. 


4 a triple eye,] i. e. a third eye. Srxzyxxs. 
— Therein the Honour 


Of my dear father , gift lands chief in power, * 
Perhaps we may better read: 
——whercin the power 50 
Of mg dear father's gift funds chief in honour. nee | 
3 That 


4 
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That g art can never anſwer nature 
From her inaidable eſtate, I ſay we muſt not 


So ſtain. 2 our h | 
To proſtitute our paſt. ct 1 * 1 


To empiricks ; or — ſo 

Our great ſelf and our credit, to. eſteem 

A ſenteleſs help, when help paſt ſenſe we deem. 
Hel. My duty then ſhall pay me for my pains : 
I will no more enforce mine office on you 
Humbly intreating from your royal thoughts 
A modeſt one, to bear me back again. 

King. I cannot give thee leſs, to be call'd grateful: : 
Thou thoughtꝰſt to help me; and ſuch thanks I give, 
As one near death to thoſe that wiſh: him live: 
But, what at full I know, thou know'ſt no part; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

Hel. What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 

Since you ſet up your reſt *gainft remedy : 

He that of greateſt works is finiſher, 

Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter : 

So holy writ in babes hath judgment ſhown, : 

When judges have been babes. Great floods have 
_ flown 

From fimple ſources ; and t ſeas hang dry'd, 

When miracles have by the greateſt been deny'd*. 

Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there 

Where moſt it promiſes; and oft it hits, 

Where hope is coldeſt, and deſpair moſt fits 7. 


6 When miracks have by the preatef been deny'd.] 
I do not ſee the import.or os of this line, As the next 
line ſtands without a correſpondent rhyme, I ſuſpe& that ſome- 
thing has been loſt. Jon ns0N. 
I point the paſſage thus; and then I ſee no reaſon to complain 
of want of connection: | | 
When judges have been babes. Great floods, Ec. 
When miracles have by the greateſt been deny'd, | 
i. e. miracles have continued to happen, while the wiſeſt men 
have been writing againſt the poſſibility of them. STEzEvans. 
1 ——end deſpair ſits, ] The old copies read—and deſpair 
moſt /hifis,” The emendation was made * Mr. Pope. Maroxx. 


Vor. IV. E | N, 


hs. a Wy Ac 


What is infirm from your ſound parts ſhall fly, — 
Health ſhall live free, and fickneſs freely die. 
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King. 1 1 muſt not hear thee ; } fare thee well, kind 
„ maidyz -- | 
Thy pains, not us'd, muſh. by thyſelf be : 5 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 
Hel. Inſpired merit ſo by breath is barr'd: | 
It is not ſo with him that all things knows, © 500 
As *tis with us that ſquare our gueſs by ſhows : 
But moſt it is preſumption in us, when AH 
The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
Dear fir, to my endeavours give conſent ; N 
Of heaven „ not me, make an experiment. | 
I am not an impoſtor, that rere 
Myſelf againſt the level of mine amm: 
But know | think, and think I know moſt ſure, 
My art 1s not paſt power, nor you paſt cure. 
King. Art thou fo confident ? Within what ſpace 
Hop'ſt thou my cure? | 
Hel. The greateſt grace lending grace o, ie 
Ere twice the horſes of the ſun ſhall es * 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring; 


Ere twice in murk and occidental damp- d 
Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his ſleepy lamp; 


Or four and twenty times the pilot's: glaſs 
Hath told the thieviſh minutes how they paſs z 


King. Upon thy certainty and be, 
What dar'ſt thou venture? 
Hel. Tax of impudence, 


- dpi . the Ievel of mine aim Ky 
d e. pretend to greater things than befits the cs of my 


- condition. WARBURTON. 


I rather think that ſhe means to ſay, 1 am not an impoſtor that 
proclaim one thing and deſign another, that proclaim a cure and 
aim at a fraud: I think what I ipeak, JOHNSON. - 
? The greateft grace lending grace,] + / 
T ſhould have thought the repetition of grace to have been ſuper- 
fluous, if the grace of grace had not occurred in the ſpeech with 
which-the tragedy of Macbeth concludes. | TERRIERS: | 
Wirth - ; . A firum- 


1. 


* 
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A ſtrumpet's boldneſs, a divulged ſhame, 
Traduc'd by odious ballads; my maiden's name 
Sear'd otherwiſe ; no worſe of worſt, extended, 
With vileſt torture let my life be ended. 0 


: 


r Ns, HOLE TL OT OP 
1 — a divulged game, 

Traduc d by odious ballads ; my naiden / name 

Sea d otherwiſe; no worſe of worſt ended, 
With wileſt torture let my life be ended. 
This paſſage is apparently corrupt, and how ſhall it be rectified ? 
L hare no great hope of ſucceſs, but ſomething muſt be tried. I 
read the whole thus : | 
| King. What dar'ft thox venture? 
Hel. Tax of impudence, | 

A firumpet's boldneſs ; a divulged ſhame, 

Traduc d by odious ballads my maiden name; 

Sear*d vtheraviſe, to worlt of worſt extended; 

With wile/t torture let my life be ended. 
When this alteration firſt came into my mind, I ſuppoſed Helena to 
mean thus: Fin, I venture what is deareſt to me, my maiden re- 
putation ; but if your diſtruſt extends my character 70 the worſt of 
the æworſt, and ſuppoſes me feared againſt the ſenſe of infamy, I 
will add to the ſtake of reputation, the ſtake of life. This cer- 
tainly is ſenſe, and the language as grammatical as many other 
paſſages of Shakſpeare. Yet we may try another experiment: 
Fear otherwiſe to worſt of worſt extended ; 
With viigſ torture let my life be ended. 

That is, let me act under the greateſt terrors poſlible. 

Vet once again we will try to find the right way by the glimmer 
of Hanmer's emendation, who reads thus: 
— -i maiden name | 

Sear'd; otherwiſe the worſt of wor/? extended, &c. 
Perhaps it were better thus 
my maiden name | 

Sear'd; otherwiſe the worſt to worſt extended 

With wileft torture let my life be ended. Johxsox. 

Let us try, if poſſible, to produce ſenſe from this paſſage with- 
out exchanging a ſyllable.' I would bear (lays ſhe) the tax of im- 
pudence, which is the denotement of a ſirumpet 35 would endure a ſhame 
reſulting from my failure in what I have undertaken, and thence be- 
come the ſubject of odious Ballads; let my maiden reputation be other- 
wiſe branded; , and, no worſe of worit extended, r-e. provided 
nothing worſe is offered to me (meaning violation) let my life be ended 
with the worſt of tortures. The poet for the ſake of rhime has ob- 
ſcured the (nfs of the paſſage. 7he worſt "that can 1 a voman, 
being extended to me, ſeems to be the meaning; of the laſt line. 
1508 | | STEEVENS, 
E 2 Tax 


'$2 ALL WELL 
King. 2 in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth 


His powerful ſound, within an organ weak: 
3 And what impoſſibility would flay 
In common ſenſe, ſenſe ſaves another way. 
Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate 


Tax of impudence, &c.] That is, to be charged with having 
the boldneſs of a firumpet———=a divulged ſhame, i. e. to be traduced 
odious ballads . my maiden's name feared otherwiſe, i. e. to 
e ſtigmatized as a prſtitute no worſe of worſe extended, 
i. @. to be ſo defamed that nothing ſeverer can be ſaid agianſt theſe 
who are moſt publickly reported to 1 infamous. Shakſpeare has u 
the words ar and extended in The Winter's Tale, both in the 
ſame ſenſe as above: - ; 
For calumny will ear 
Virtue itſelf. 1 


The report of her is extended more than can be thought. 
=» Tr HENLEY: 
* Methinks, in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpeak = 


| His powerful found, within an organ rate) 
To ſpeak a found is a barbariſm : for to ſpeak ſignifies to utter an 
. articulate found, e. a voice, So, Shakſpeare, in Love's Labour 
Loft, ſays with ee » And when love ſpeaks the voice of all the 
gods, To ſpeak a ſound therefore is improper, though to wetter a 
found is not; becauſe the word utter may be applied either to an 
articulate or inarticulate. Beſides, the conſt n is vicious with 
the two ablativet, in tber, and, within an organ weak, The lines 
therefore ſhould be thus read and pointed: 0 
Methinks, in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpeak : 
His power full ſounds within an organ we. 
But the Oxford editor would be only ſo far beholden to this emen- 
dation, as to enable him to make ſenſe of the lines another way, 
whatever become of the rules of criticiſm or ingenious dealing : 
It powerful ſounds within an organ weak, WARBURTON. 
The verb, doth fpeak, in the firſt line, ſhould be underſtood to 


be repeated in, the ion of the ſecond, thus 
His powerful ſound ſpeaks within a weak organ. REvVISAL. 
This, in my opinion, is a very juſt and happy explanation. 


| n = STEEVENS. 
3 And what impoſſibility would /lay c 6h | 
| In common ſenſe, ſenſs ſaves another way.) i. e. and that 
which, if I truſted to my reaſon, I ſhould think impoſſible, I 
yet, perceiving thee to be actuated by ſome bleſſed ſpirit, think 
thee capable of effecting. Marlow g. 
| | Worth 


And, 
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Worth name of life, in thee hath eſtimate *; - 

5 Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all 

That happineſs and“ prime, can happy call: 

Thou this to hazard, needs muſt intimate 

Skill infinite, or monſtrous deſperate. 

Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick I will try; 

That miniſters thine own death, if I die. 
Hel. If I break time, or flinch in property 

Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die; 115 

And well deſerv'd: Not helping, death's my fee; 


— 


But, if I help, what do you promiſe me? 
Ring. Make thy demand, 
Hel. But will you make it even? 
King: Ay, by my ſcepter, and my hopes of heaven. 
Hel. Then ſhalt thou give me, with thy kingly hand, 


„ thee bath eflimate:) May be counted among the gifts 
enjoyed by them. JounsoN. ; 
5 Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, all] 1 
The verſe wants a foot. Virtue, by miſchance, hath dropt out 
of the line. WaR BVA TON. b 
® —prime,—] Youth ; the ſpring or morning of life. 
d | Jo Nsox. 
Should not we read - pride? Dr. Johnſon explains prime to 
mean youth ; and indeed I do not ſee any other plauſible interpre- 
tation that can be given of it. But how does that ſuit with the 
context ? Vou have all that is worth the name of life; youth, 
beauty, &c. all, That happineſs and youth can happy call.“ — 
Happineſs and pride may fignify, I think, the pride of bappineſs ; 
the proudeſt ſtate of happineſs. So, in the Second Part of Henry IV. 
act III. ſe. i: the voice and echo, is put for the woice of echo, or, the 
echoing voice, TYRWHITT. 
Perhaps the words were tranſpoſed at the preſs—T read, 
That bappineſs can prime and happy call, MALox z. 
7 King. Make thy demand, | *N 
Hel. But will you make it ehen? 


King. Ay, by my ſcepter, and my hopes of help. | 
The king —4— but a — flight hope 2729 = her, ſcarce 
enough to ſwear by: and therefore Helen might ſuſpect he meant 
to equivocate with her. Beſides, obſerve, the greateſt part of the 
ſcene is ſtrictly in rhyme : and there is noſhadow of reaſon why it 
ſhould be interrupted here. I rather imagine the poet wrote: 


Ay, ty my ſeepter, and my hipes of heaven, THIRLBY- 
3 What 


"© \ T 


What huſband i in thy rs I will ha} 
Exempted. be from me the arrogance _ 
To chuſe from forth the royal blood of Franck 
My low and humble name to ropagate 
With any branch or image 5 an dc 
But ſuch a one, thy vaſt, Nb, I know 5 


ls free for me to aſk, thee to rene 


King, Here is my hand; the premiſes obſerx 4, : 
Thy will by my performance ſhall be ſerv'd: _ bs 
So make the choice of thy owh time; for l, 
Thy reſolv'd patient, on thee ſtill rely. 

Mote ſhould wh ueſtion thee, and mare I muſt ; 


h 6.5 5 
« ot 
1 


Though, more 75 know, could not be more to en 7 


From whence thou cam'ſt, how tended on, But reſt 
Unqueſtion'd welcome, and undoubted bleft,—” 
Give me ſome help here, ho If thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed mall match thy deed. 


„ (rau 
Roufillon, _ 
Enter Counteſs and Chwn. 
Count. Come on, fir; I ſhall now put you to the 
height of your breeding. 


Clo. I will ſhew: myſelf highly fed, and lowly 
taught; I know my bufineſs is but to the court. 


* With any branch or image of thy fate ;] Shakſpeare dngueſ- 


| tionably wrote impage, grafting. © Jmpe a graff, or ſhp, or ſucker ; 


by which ſhe means one of the ſons of France. Caxton calls our 
rince Arthur, that noble | impe of fame, WARBURTON, 
[mage is ſurely the true reading, and may mean any repreſen- 


tative of thine ; i, e. any one who reſembles you as ger, related 


to vour family, or as a prince reflects any part of your 1 ate and 
majeſty. There is no ſuch word as impage. STEEVENS, | 
Our author again uſes the word image in the lame ſenſe as 


| "wy in his Rape of Luerece : 


85 from thy cheeks my imege thou haſt torn, 
. Matrox. 


Count, 
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Count. But to the court? why, what place make 
you ſpecial, when you put off that with ſuch con- 
terppt? But to the court! ' 8 tp 1 

Co. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man any 
manners, he may eafily put it off at court: he that 
cannot make a leg, put off's cap, kiſs his hand, and 
ſay nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor cap; 

and, indeed, ſuch a fellow, to ſay preciſely, were 
not for the court: bur, for me, I have an anſwer 


will ſerve all men. 6 
Count. Marry, that's a bountiful anſwer, that fits 
all queſtions. u 


Clo. It is like a barber's chair, that fits all but- 
tocksꝰ; the pin-buttock, the quatch-buttotk, the 
brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 

Count, Will your anſwer ſerve fit to all deen! 0 

o. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an at- 
torney, as your French crown for your taffaty punk, 
as Tib's ruſh for Tom's fore- finger, as a pancake for 
Shrove-tueſday, a morris for May-day, as the nail 
to his hole, the cuckold to his horn, as a ſcolding 
quean to a wrangling knave, as the nun's lip to the 
friar's mouth; nay, as the pudding to his ſkin. 

Count. Have you, I ſay, an anfwer of ſuch Myels 
for all queſtions ? 

Clo. From below your Fx to benodifi your con- 
ſable, it will fit. any queſtion. 

Count. It muſt be an ee moſt monſtrous ſize, 
that muſt fit all demands. 

Ch. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the "raiſe 
ſhould ſpeak truth of it; here it is, and all that be- 
longs to't : Aſk me, if I am a eourtier ; it 2882 do 
you no harm to learn. ne 
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9 It is like a 168 s lav &c. 90 This expreſſion | is proba 
Sec Ray's Proverbs, STEEVENS. 
So, in More Fooles Jet, by R. S. a collection of Epigrams, 4to. 
1 195 
vl E 4 „ More- 


%, 
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Count. To be young again, if could=—Lyill be 
a fool in queſtion, hoping to be the wiſer by your 
anſwer. I pray you, fir, ate you a courtier ? 
Ci. O Lord, fir, There's. a ple: putting 
off: — more, more, a hundred of them. 

Count, Sir, I am a poor friend of yours, that loves 

ou. 
, Clo. O Lord, fir, —Tkick, thick, ſpare not. me, 
Count. I think, Sir, you can eat none of this homely 
meat. 
Quo. O Lord, fir, Nay, put me to 5 I warrant 
you. it, 

Count. You were lately whipp'd, fir, I think, 

Clo. O Lord, fir, Spare not me. 

Count. Do you ery, © Lord, „er, 5 whipping 
and /pare not me ? Indeed, . your O Lord, fir, is very 
ſequent to your, whipping; you would anſwer ad 
well to a whipping, 1 you. were but bound. tot. 5 

Clo, I ne'er had worſe luck in my life, in my — 
O Lord, fir : ] ſee, things may ſerve long, but not 
ſerve ever. 

Count. I play the noble houſewiſe with the time, 
to entertain it ſo merrily with a fool. 

Clo. O Lord, ſir,— Why, there't ſerves well again. 

Count. An end, fr, to your buſineſs : Give Helen 
this, 


+» 


© Moreover ſattin ſutes he doth compare 
*© Unto the ſervice of a barber's chayre ; 
* As fit for every Jacke and journeyman, | 
As for a knight or worthy gentleman.” STEEVENS.. 
Jo be young again, ——] The lady cenſures her own levity in 
trifling with her jeſler, as a ridieulous attempt to return back to 
youth. JohN W. 
O Lord, fir,,——) A ridicule on that fooliſh expletive of 
ſpeech then in vogue at court. WAR BUR To. 
Thus Clove and Orange, in Every Man out of his Humor ; 
* You conceive me, fir, ? “ O Lord, fir.” 
Cleiveland, in one of his ſon , makes his extlenian, 
#6 SN 2 Lord, fr! and talk, ry-book oaths.” 
| = 7 FARM EA. 


And 


"4 
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And urge: her to a preſent anſwer back: 

Commend me to my kinſmen, and my ſon; 

This is not much. i 3 
Clo. Not much commendation to them. 
Count. Not much employment for you: You un- 

derſtand me? | , 
Co. Moſt fruitfully ; I am there before my legs. 
Count. Haſte you again. Tea 


n Nn m. 
The Court of France. 


Enter Bertram, Lafeu, and Parolles. 


Laf. They ſay, miracles are paſt; and we have 
our philoſophical perſons, - to make modern and 
familiar, things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. Hence 
is it, that we make trifles of terrors ; enſconcing our- 
ſelves into ſeeming knowledge, when we ſhould ſub- 


mit ourſelves to an unknown fear 3. | 


# 


Par. Why, tis the rareſt argument of wonder, that 


hath ſhot out in our later times. 
Ber. And ſo tis. | 
Laf. To be relinquiſh'd of the artiſts, 
Par. So I ſay; both of Galen and Paracelſus *. 
Lat 


3 —uninown fear.] Fear is here the object of fear. Jounson. 
Par. So { ſay, both of Galen and Paracelſus. ih 
Laf. Of all the learned and authentick fellows, ——] 
Shakſpeare, as I have often obſerved, never throws out his words 
at random, Paracelſus, though no better than an ignorant and 


knaviſh enthufiaſt, was at this time in ſuch vogue, even amongſt 
the learned, that he had almoſt juſtled Galen and the ancicars out 


of credit. On this account Kare is applied to Galen, and aurber- 
tick or faſhionable to Paracelſus. Sancy, in his Conferon Catho- 
ligue, p. 310. Ed. Col. i 720, is made to lay : © Fe troupe la Riviere 
premier medecin, de meilleure humeur que ces gens la, Il et bon Gale- 
niſte, & tres bon Paracelſiſte. II dit que la doctrine dr Galien of 
borarable, non me/þriſable pour Ja pathologie, & profitable pour les 
boutiques, L'autre, pourveu que ce ſoit de wrais preceptes de Para- 


4 


A 
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Laf. Of all the learned and authentic fellows 5, 
Par. Right, ſo I ſay, 
Laf. That gave him out incurable,— 
Par. Why, there *tis; ſo ſay I too. 7 
Taf. Not to be help'd.— n 
Par. Right; as twere, a man aſſur'd of an 
Laf. Uncertain life, and ſure deatg. 
Par. Juſt, you ſay well; ſo would T have ſaid. 
Laf. I may truly ſay, it is a novelty to the world, 
Par. It is, indeed: if you will have it in ſhewing *, 
you ſhall read it in, What do you call there? 
1 A ſhewing of a heavenly effect in an earthly 
actor. 3 
Par. That's it T would have ſaid; the very ſame. 
Laf. * Why, your dolphin is not luſtier ; fore me 
I ſpeak in reſpet——— oo 


Par. 


celſe, ef bonne A ſuivre pour la verite, pour la ſubtilitẽ, pour 
I'eſpargne ; en ſomme pour la Therapeutique.“ WAR ZUR TO. 
s the whole merriment of this ſcene conſiſts in the pretenſions 
of Parolles to knowledge and ſentiments which he has not, I be- 
lieve here are two paſſages in which the words and ſenſe are be- 
ſtowed upon him by the copies, which the author gave to Lafeu. 
I read this paſſage thus 8 | | 
Laf. To be relinquiſhed of the artifis-—— 
Par. So I fay. - Wh Kat ok x 8 
Laf. Both of Galen and Paracelſus, of all the harned and aui ben- 
Hick fllt. 
Par. Right, fo I ſay. Joxns0N, 
a authentick fellows, ——] The phraſe of the diploma is, 
authentice licentiatus. MusGRAYE. | | 
Par. I: is indeed: if you will hawe it in fbewing, &c.] We ſhould 
read, I think: It is, indeed, if you will have it a ſhewing— 
you ſhall read it in what you do call there.“ TyzwriTT. 
A. ſbeauing of a heavenly effet, &c,] The title of ſome pamph- 
let here ridiculed. WARBURTON, _ 
bs, your dolphin is not luftier :—] By dolphin is meant the 
dauphin, the heir apparent, and hope of the crown of France. 
His title is ſo tranſlated in all the old books. STEEVENS. 
What Mr. Steevens vbſerves is certainly true; and yet the ad- 
ditional word your induces me to think that by dolphin in the paſ- 
ſage before us the fiſh ſo called was meant, Thus in Antony and 


Cleopatra: 


— 
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Par. Nay, tis ſtrange, tis very ſtrang e; that is the 
brief and the tedious of it; and he is of a moſt faci- 
norous ſpiritꝰ, that will not acknowledge it to be * 
Laß. Very hand of heaven | 
Par. Ay, ſol ſay. +- 1 
1 In a moſt weak . 
Par; And debile miniſter, roat power, reat tran- 
ſcendence : which ſhould, indeed, give us a farther 


uſe to be made, than alone the recovery of the kung; - 
as to be— 


Laf. Generally thankful, 


2K — is delights 

% Were delphin- like; they ſhew'd his back 

% Above the element he liv'd in.” 

Lafeu, whois an old courtier, if he had meant the king* . 
would ſurely have ſaid bc he dolphin.“ I uſe the © d ſpel- 
ling. Marlon. | 

; 5 —facinorous ſpirit,.—1 This word is uſed in Heywood's 
Engliſh Traveller, 1633 : 

4 And magnified for high facinorous deeds,” 

Faciuorous is wicked. The old copy ſpells the word facinerious ; 

but as Parolles is not deſigned for a verbal blunderer, I have ad- 

| hered to the common ſpelling. 'STEEVENS, 

 ——which ſhould, indeed, give us a farther uſe to be = 3" Kc. 
Between the words us and à farther, there ſeems to have been two 
or three words dropt, which appear tohave been to this purpoſe— 
ſhould, indeed, give us [notice, that there is of this, ] a farther u/e 
10 be nad lo that the paſſage ſhould be read with aſteriſks for 
the future. WARBURTON. 

I cannot ſee that there is any biatus, or other irregularity of 
language than ſuch as is very common in theſe plays. I believe 
Parolles has again ns: words and ſenſe to which he has no 
right; and J read this paſſage thus: 

Laf, I a moft weak and 22 miniſter, great potuer, great tran- 

feendence ; which ſhould, indeed, give us a a farther uſe to be made than 
the mere recovery of the king, | 

Par. A. te 

Laf. Gengrally thankful. Jon xsox. j 
When the parts are written out for players, the names of the 
characters which they are to repreſent are never ſet down; but 
only the laſt words of the N ＋ ch which belongs to their 
partner in the ſcene,” If the plays of Shakſpeare were printed (as 
there is good reaſon to ſuſpect) from theſe piece-meal tranſcripts, _ 
how eafily may the miſtake be accounted for, which Dr. Johnſon 
has jugigiou! 4 ſtroye to remedy ? STEEVENS, 


Enter © 


* 


60 
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Enter King, Halena, and attendants. | 


Par. I would Rave ſaid it; Jou ſay well; Here 
comes the king. 
Laf. Luſtick, as the Detchmas ſays: 2 ru like a 
maid the better, whilſt T have a tooth i in my head: 
Why, he's able to lead her a corrantoG. 
Pas. Mort du Vinaigre'! Is not this Helen ? 
| Laf. *Fore God, I think ſo. 

King. Go, call before me all the lords in court.— 
Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's fide; _ 
And with this healthful hand, whoſe baniſh'd: funds 
Thou haſt repeal'd, a ſecond: time receive. 

The confirmation of my promis d gift, 
Which but attends thy naming. 


Enter ſeveral Lords. 


Fair maid, ſend forth thine eye; this youthful pate! 

Of noble bachelors ſtand at my, beſtowing, 

O'er. whom both ſovereign power and father's voice 

have to uſe: thy frank election make; 

Thou haſt power to chuſe, and they none to forſake. 
Hel. To each of you one fair and virtuous miſtreſs 

Fall, when love pleaſe !—marry, to each but one 3! 
Lay I'd give bay curtal *, and his furniture, 


* Luſtick * as the 88 fays J Zyfigh is the Dutch 
Ys 


word for luſty, chearful, ple ft. It i is uſed in Sal Beer-pot' s 
Invifible Comegy, 1618 : : 


-can walk a mile or two. 
% As lufligue as a boon” ———— 


Again, in the Vi tcbes of Lancaſhire, by Heywood nd Broome, 
I | 
VE What all IHiet, all frolickſome ! oy 
The burden alſo of one of our ancient Medleys i is 
Hey Luſlicke. ' STEEVENS. 

3 marry, to teach but one,] I cannot underſtand this paſ- 
ſage in any other ſenſe, than as a Judicrous exclamation, in con- 
ſequence of Relena's wiſh of one fair and virtuous miſtreſs e each 
of the lords, If that be ſo, it cannot belong to Helena; and 
might properly enough be given to Parolles. Tyr warrr. 

curtal—] I. e. a bay, dock'd horſe, STEEVENS. 
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My mouth no more were broken than theſe boys, 


And writ as little beard. 
King. Peraſe them well: 


Not one of thoſe, but had a noble father, 


Hel. Gentlemen, 


Heaven hath; through me, reſtor'd the king to health, 


All. We underſtand it, and thank heaven for you. 
Hel. Fam a ſimple maid; and therein wealthieſt, 
That, I proteſt, I ſimply am a maid : 

Pleaſe it your majeſty, I have done already; 

The bluſhes in my cheeks thus whiſper me, 

Me bluſh, that thou ſhould'ſt chuſe, — be refurd ; 

Let the <obite death fit on thy cheek for ever?, 

Well ne er come there again. 
King. Make choice ; 'and, ſee, 

Who ſhuns thy love, ſuns all his love in me. 
Hel. Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly ; 

And to imperial love, that god moſt high, 


mout more were broken 
A 15442 mout bb « mouth which has loſt Ta of its teeth, 


ff bop NSONs 
6 Ie blaſh that thou ſhould'ft chuſe, but be refus'd 
Let 'the white death, &c,) Thus is this inted 


in the original copy, which has been followed in the b quent 


editions. A different regulation appears to me to afford a much 
clearer ſenſe : 
We bluſk that thou ſhould'{ chooſe ; but, be refus'd, 
Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever; 
We'll ne'er come there again. 
© We bluſh that thou ſhoald'ſ have the nomination of thy 
huſband, However, chooſe him at thy peril. But, if thou be 
refus'd, let thy cheeks be for ever pale ; we will never reviſit 
them again,” | 
The bluſhes, which are here vnified,; could not he ſup- 
poſed to know that Helena you be refus'd, as, according to 


the former punctuation, appear to do ; and even if the 


pou had meant this, he wonld r have written ** and be re- 
d,“ not but be refus'd means the ſame as ** thou being re- 


fus'd, or, ** be thou refus'd.”” Marons. 


7 Lee the wohite death fi on thy check for ever. 
The white death is the chloroffi, Jounzon. 
* ad to imperial love,] Thus the firſt folio : the ſecond 
OE 3 TY | Do 
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Ordinary, by Cartwright: 
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Do my fighs ſtream.— Sir, will you hear ee 
1 Lerd. And grant it. 
Hel. Thanks, fir; all the reſt is mute ®, 
Laf. I had rather be in this CR than throw 
ames-ace ? for my life, 0 
Hel. The honour, fir, that flames in your far eyes, 


Before I ſpeak, too threatningly replies 


Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that ſo wiſhes, and her humble love! 
2 Lord. No better, if you pleaſe. 
Hel. My wiſh receive, 
Which great love grant! and ſo I take my leave. 
Loaf. Do all they deny her-? An they were ſons 
of mine, I'd have them whipt; or I would fend them 
to the Turk, to make eunuchs of. 
Hel. Be not afraid that I your hand ſhould take ; ; 


III never do you wrong for your own fake : 


Bleſſing upon your vows! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! 

Loaf. Theſe boys are boys of ice, they'll none have 
her: ſure, they are baſtards to the Engliſh; the 


French ne'er got them. 


Hel. Vou are too young, too happy, and too good, 


Jo make yourſelf a fon out of my blood. 


4 Lord. Fair one, I think not ſo. | 
. Laf. There's one grape yet, Il am ſure, thy father 
drunk 


au the reſt is mute. ] i. e. I have no more to ſay to 
you. So Hamlet: the reft is filence.”  STEEVENS. | 

9 —ames-ace—) i. e. the loweſt chance of the dice. So, in the 
may I at my laſt ſtake, &c. 
throw ames aces thrice together.” STEVENS. 

Laf. Do they all deny ber 1 None of them have yet denied 


her, or deny her. afterwards but Bertram. The ſcene muſt be ſo 


regulated that Lafeu and Parolles talk at a diſtance, where they 
may ſee what paſſes between Helena and the lords, but not hear it, 
ſo that they know not by a hom the refuſal is made. Joh uso. 

> There's one grape get ] (his ipeech. the three Jaſt editors 


have perplexed themſelves, by dividing between Lafeu and Parol- 


my without any authority of copies, or * ee, of 


father put good blood. 
bee for an aſs Jouxsox. 
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drunk wine. But if thou beꝰſt not an aſs, I am a 
youth of fourteen; I have known thee already. 

Hel. I dare not ſay, I take you; but I give 
Me, and my ſervice, ever whilſt I live, 
Into your guiding power. This is the man. 

ene 4 | To Bertram. 
King. Why then, young Bertram, take her, ſhe's 
thy wife. 


Ber. My wife, my liege 2 L ſhall beſeech your 


| highneſs, 
In ſuch a buſineſs give me leave to uſe 
The help of mine own eyes. | 
King. Know'ſt thou not, Bertram, 
What ſhe has done for me? 2 
Ber. Yes, my good lord; 
But never hope to know why I ſhould marry her. 
King. Thou know'ſt, ſhe has rais'd me from my 
__ fickly bed. 59 | 
Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me down 
Muſt anſwer for your raifing ? I know her well; 
She had her breeding at my father's charge: 
A poor phyſician's daughter my wife! Diſdain 
Rather corrupt me ever! * 
Ring. Tis only title thou diſdain'ſt in het, the 
which | * 
I can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour'd all together, 
Would quite confound diſtinction, yet ſtand off 
In differences ſo mighty : If ſhe be 


All that is virtuous, (fave what thou diſlik'ſt, 


ſenſe. I have reſtored the old reading, and ſhould have thought 
no explanation neceſſary, but that Mr. Theobald apparently mif- 
underſtood it, _ 27 ö 

Old Lafeu having, upon the ſuppoſition that the lady was re- 
fuſed, reproached the young lords as boys ice, throw ing his eyes 
on Bertram who remained, cries out, There is one yet into whom his 
but I bave known thee long enough to know 


A poor 


= : : 


% 


4 \ \ALLSWELKL 
A poor phyfician's'davghter), thou diflik'ſt - + 
ned oy — but do not ſo: Ko 
From loweſt place when vittuous things proceed, 


The place is 5 by the doer's decd: 


Where great additions ſwell, and virtue none, 

It is a drophed honour : good alone 3 
3 From lone : hence 8 3 proceed, 

This eaſy pints Fore was preſcribed b „Dr. Aby. 


' 'THEOBALD» 


* — n aloz | 
The text is here corrupted into — We ſhould read: 
Is god; and, with a name, vileneſi is /0. | : 

i. e. good is good, though there be no addition of title; and 
vileneſs is vileneſs, though there be. The Oxford editor, under - 
ſtanding nothing of this, ſtrikes out vilengſi, and puts in its place, 
in el: WaArBURTON., | | 

The preſent reading is certainly wrong, and, to confeſs the 
truth, I do not think Dr. Warburton's emendation right; yet 1 
have nothing that I can propoſe with much confidence. all 
the conjectures that I can make} that which leaſt diſpleaſes me is 


this ; | 
alone, 


| p———_—_—_——_—_—_—_ C_—_—_— good 
41 without a name; Helen is ſo; 
The reſt follows eaſily by this change. Jounzon, 
A uisbont a nume, vilearſs i3 ſo.) 
I would wiſh to read: 
—c al: 
8 Is good without a name; in wileneſs is ſo: | 
i. e. good Hs is good unadorned by title, nay, even in the mean- 
eſt ſtate it is ſo. Vileneſi does not always mean moral turpitude, but 
Bumility of fituation ; and in this ſenſe it is uſed by Drayton, 
Shakſpeare, however, might have meant that external circum- 
' Nances have no power over the real nature of things. Good alone 
i. e. by itſelf) wi f, the name (i. e. without the addition of ti- 
tles) is good, Vileneſi is fo. (i. e. is itſelf.) Either of them is 
what its name implies: 
The property by what it is ſhould go, 
Not by the title. 155 
Let's write good angel on the Devil's hern, 
** 'Tis not the devil's creſt.” Meaſure for Meaſure. 
8 STEEVENS, 
I have no doubt the me ning i:—Good is good, independent 
on any worldly diſtinction or title: ſo, vileneſs is vile, in what- 
' ever 
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fs good, without a name ; vileneſs is ſo: / 
The property by what it is ſhould go, 
| Net by the title. She is young, wiſe, fait *; 
| n 


55 F may VR The very ſame phraſeology is found 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace; 
| « Yet & ce mult till look . $5246, | 
f. e. muſt ſtill Jopk like grace like itſelf; Malo. 
u, young, wiſe, Fair; 
In. thiſe by nature ſbe s immediate heir; 
+ And theſe breed ho BY, cnn -] X TIRES 3 
The objeCtion was, that Helen had neither riches nor title: to this 
the king replies, .ſhe's tbe immediate heir of nature, from whom 
ſhe inherits youth, wiſdom, and beauty, The thought is fine. 
For by the, izymediagz heir to nature, we muſt underſtand one who 
inherits wiſdom aud, beauty in a ſupreme degree. From hence it 
appears that young is a faulty reading, for that does not, like wil- 


dom and beauty, admit of different degrees of excellence ; there- 
fare ſhe could not, with.tegardo ghar, be ſaid to be the immedi- 
ate heir of nature ; for in that the was only joint-heir with all the 
reſt of her ſpecies. Beſides, mough, dim and beau!y may breed 
honour, vet youth cannot be ſaid to do ſo. On the contrary, it is 
ge which fias this —_— It feems probable that ſome 
foo'iſh player, when he tranſcribed this part, not approvending 
the thought, and wondering to find youth not reckoned among 
the good qualities of a woman when ſhe was propoled to a lord, 
and not confidering that it was com rifed in the word fair, foiſted 
in young, to the excluſion of a word much more to the purpole. 
For I make no queſtion but Shakſpeare wrote: 
J e good, Wiſe, fair. Ns FI : 
For the greateſt part of her encomium turned upon her virtue. 
To omit this therefore jn the recapitulation of her qualities, had 
been againſt all the rules of good ſpeaking. Nor let it be objected 
that this is requiring an exaCtneſs in our author which we thould 
not expect, For he who could reaſon with the force our author 
doth here (and we ought always to diſtinguiſh between Shak- 
ſpeare on his guard and in his rambles) and illuſtrate that reaſon- 
ing with ſuch beauty of thought and propriety of expreſſion, could 
never make uſe of a word which quite deſtroyed the exactneſs of 
his reaſoning,” the propfiety of his thought, and the elegance of 
his expreſſion. WARBURTON, | 


Here is a long note w ich I wiſh had been ſhorter. - Goods bet- 

ter than young, as it refers to honoxr. Byt ſhe is more the imme - 

diate heir of nature with den to youth than zeadnrſf5, To be im- 
ou 


med ate oy is to inherit without any * ti anſmitter: thus 
OL. V. N | ht 


8 AL L's * E I. L. 


In theſe to nature ſhe's immediate heir; 
And theſe breed honour : that is honour's ſcorn “, 
Which challenges itfelf as honour's born, 
And is not like the fire : Honours beſt thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers: the mere word's a ſlave, 
Debauch'd on every tomb; on every grave, 
A lying trophy ; and as oft is dumb, 
Where duſt, and damn'd oblivion, is the tomb 
Of honour'd bones indeed. What ſhould be faid ? 
It thou canſt like this creature as a maid, 
I can create the reſt : virtue, and ſhe, | 
Is her own dower ; honour, and wealth, from me. 
ber. | cannot love her, nor will ſtrive to do't. 
King. Thou wrong'ſt thyſelf, if thou ſhould'ſt ſtrive 
to chuſe, 
Hel. That you are well reſtor'd, my lord, I'm glad; 
Let the reft go. | | 
Ring. My henour's at the ſtake ; which to defeat, 
I muſt produce. my power : Here, take her hand, 
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ſhe inherits beauty ?mmediately from nature, but honour is tranſ- 
mitted by anceſtors ; youth is received immediately from natare, 
but goodneſs may be conceived in part the gift of parents, or the 
effect of education. The alteration therefore loſes on one fide 
what it gains on the other. JonNSON- 
| 5 — 57 is honours ſcorn 
Which challenges it/elf as honour's born, 
And is not like the fire. ] | 
Perhaps we might read more elegantly—as hznour-born,um 
honourably deſcended : the child of honour, MaLoNE. 
7 And js not like the fire: Honours beſt thrive.) Beft is an inter- 
polation made by the ignorant editor of the ſecond folio ; who 
did not know that the werd fire was here uſed by Shakſpeare 
like fire, hour, &c. as a diſſyllable. It certainly ought therefore 


I» <P Fa 3 a 5+ Tz" "bY 


„* 


to be rejected. M ALONE. 

* My Honour at the flake ; which to defeat 
8 1 muf! produce my power ;mooo—_— | 
The poor king of France is again made a man of Gotham, by 
our unmerciful editors. For he is not to make uſe of his autho- 
rity to defeat, but to defend, his honour, THEOB aALps * 
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Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy this good gift ; 
That doſt in vile miſpriſion ſhackle up 
My love, and her deſert; that canſt not dream, 
We, poizing us in her defective ſcale, 
Shall weigh thee to the beam ; that wilt not know, 
It is in us to plant thine honour, where 
We pleaſe to have it grow : Check thy contempt : 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good: | 
Believe not thy diſdain, but preſently | 
Do thine own fortunes that obedient right, 
Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims ; 
Or I will throw thee from my care for ever, 
Into the ſtaggers , and the careleſs lapſe 
Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and hate, 
Looſing upon thee in the name of juſtice, 


Without all terms of pity : Speak thin anſwer. 


Ber. Pardon, my gracious lord; for I ſubmit 
My fancy to your eyes: When 1 confider, _ 


What great creation, and whit dole of honour, - 


Had Mr. Theobald been aware that the implication or clau/e of 
the ſentence (as the grammarians ſay) ſerved for the antecedent 
„ Which danger to dat, ——there had been no need of his wit 
or his alteration. Fa R MER. 

Notwithſtanding Mr Theobald's pert cenſure of former editors 
for retaining the word defear, 1 ſhould be glad to ſee it reſtored 
again, as I am perſuaded it- is the true reading. The French 


verb defaire (from whence our defeat) ſignifies 40 free, to diſcin- 


barraſ;, as well as to d-/trey, Defaire un noeud, is to untie a knot ; 
and in this ſenſe, I apprehend, defeat is here uſed.- It may be 
obſerved, that our verb au has the ſame varieties of lignifica- 
tion; and J ſuppoſe even Mr. Theobald would not have been 
much puzzled to find the ſenſe of this paſſage, if it had been 


written; — My honour's at the fiake, <vhich to undo 1 muſt produce 


„ I'rRWwulrr. : 


9 Into the flaggers, ] One ſpecies of the faggers, or the 
horſes" apoplexy, is a raging impatience which makes the animal daſh 


himſelf with deſtructive violence againſt poſts or walls. To this 


the alluſion, I ſuppoſe, is made. Joxxnson. | 


Shakſpeare has the fame expreſſion in Cymbeline, where Poſt- 
bumus lays : | * 


Whence come theſe Pagers on me 2's STEEVENS. 
185 1 e Flies 
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Flies where you bid it, I find, that ſhe, which late 
Was in my nobler thoughts moſt baſe, is now 
The praiſed of the king; who, ſo ennobled, 
Is, as *twere, botn ſo. 
Ving. Take het by the hand, 
And tell her, ſhe is thine : to whom ! promiſe 
A counterpoize ; if not to thy eſtate, 
A balance more repleat. 
Ber. 1 take her hand, 8 
King. Good fortune, and the favout of the king, 
Smile upon this conttact; whoſe ceremony 
Shall ſeem expedient 6n the new- born brief, 
And be perform d to-night ; the ſoſenin feaſt 
Shall more attend upon the coming ſpace, 
Expecting abſent friends. As thou lov'ſt her, 
Thy love's to mit religious : elſe, does err. 
[Exeunt all but Parolles and Lafeu *; 
Laf. Do you heat, mionfieur ? à word with you. 
Par. Your pleaſute, Sir? | 
Lf. Your lord and maſter did well to make his 
recantation. TOS Pants 
Par. Recantation ?—My lord ? my maſter? 
Caf Ay; Is it not a language, I ſpeak ? 


2 22 — ceremony N 
halt ſeem rxpeditnit on the new-born brief, 
7 And by perform'd to night ;——] = r 
This, if it be at all intelligible, is at leaſt obſcure and inaceu- 
rate. Perhaps it was wtitten thus: RY 
— ben dn har ceremony 
Sball ſeem expedient an the aew-born brief, 
Shall be d to-night ; the ölen fat 
Shall mort aten. | 
The brief is the contract of efponſal, or the licence of the church. 
The king means, What ceremony is neceffary to make this contract 


2 marriage; ſhall be immediately performed ; the reſt may be de- 
' hyed, forinsvon. 2 | 
x The only authentick ancient reatds—zx>w-born, I do 
not perceive that any change is neceffary. MaLowe., 


A .. The old copy has this fingulat flage dire&tion : Parolles and 
Lafru flay bebind, commenting of this wedding. STEEvEns, 
To comment means here, I believe, to afſume the appearance 

b cf perſons diſcourling, obſerving, &. MaALunE, 
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Par. A moſt harſh one: and not to be underſtood 
without bloody ſucceeding. My. maſter ? 

Laf. Are you companion to thc count Rouſillon? 

Par. To 'any- couht; to all epunts;z to what is 
men 


Laf. To what is count's man ; count's maſter is 
of another ſtyle. 


Par. You are too old, far ; let it ſatisfy you, you 
are too old. 


Laf. 1 muſt tell thee, firrah, I write man; tp 
which title age cannot bring thee. 

Par. What I dare too well do, I dare not do. 

Laf. 1 did think thee, for two ordinaries 3, to 
be a pretty wiſe fellow ; thou didſt make tolerable 
vent of thy travel; it might paſs : yet the ſcarffs, and 
the bannerets, about thee, did manifoldly diſſuade me 
from believing thee a veſſel of roo great a burden. 4 
have now found thee; when 1 loſe thee again, I care 
not : yet art thou ood for nothing but taking up * ; 


and that thou art ſcarce worth, N. 


Par. Hadſt thou not the Privilege of antiquity 
upon thee, 
Laf: Do not plunge thyſelf too far in anger, leſt 
thou haſten thy trial ; which if—Lord haye mercy 
on thee for a hen | So, my good window of lattice, 


fare thee well ; thy caſement gl need not open, for I 


look through thee, Give me thy hand. 


Par. My lord, you give me moſt egregious indig- 
nity. 


Laf. Ay, with all my heart; and thou art "wormy 
of it. 


Par. 1 have not, my lord, deſerv'd it. 


Laf. Ves, good faith, every dram of it; and 1 wilt 
not bate thee a ſeruple. 


3 —for two ordinarics,—) While I fat twice with tas at | 
table. Joungon. 


* taking 15 — 1 To take up, is to contradid?, to call 10 
account; as well as to pick off the ground. Jonson. 


F 3 Par. 
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: Par. Well, I ſhall be wiſer, 


Ta. Fen, as ſoon as thou 2 * fot thou haſt to 


pull at a ſmack o'the contrary. If ever thou be'ſt 


bound i in thy ſcarf, and beaten, thou ſhalt find what it 
is to be proud of thy bondage. I have a defire to 


hold my acquaintance with thee, or rather my know- 


ledge : that I may dd in wy defaults, he is a man 


I know. 


Par. My lord, you do me mo inf pportable vex-· 
| ation. a 


Laf. 1 would it were hell-pains for thy ſake, and 
my poor doing eternal : for doing, I am paſt; as I 


will by thee, in what motion age will give me 
leave“. Exit. 


Par. Well, chow haſt 2 ſon ſhall take this diſgrace 


off me 7? ; ſcurvy, old, filthy, ſcurvy lord! — Well, 


J muſt be patient; there is no fettering of authority. 
Fl! beat him, by my life, if I can meet him with any 
convenience, an he were double and double a lord. 
I'll have no more pity of his age, than 1 would have 
of —1'11 beat him, an if I could but meet him again. 


g —in the d:fault,—) That is, at a ned. Joanson, 

| ber doing I am paſt : as I auill by thee, in what mation age 
«vill give me leave. ] Here is a line loſt after a; fo that it ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed by a break with aſteriſks. The very words of 
the loſt line it is impoſſible to retrieve ; but the ſenſe is obvious 
enough. For doing 1 am paß; age has deprived me of much of 
my force and vigour, yet I have ſtill enough to ſhew the world 
can do mytelf right, as I will by ther, in what motion [or in the 
beſt manner] age wil give me leave. WARBURTON. 

+ This ſutpicion of chaſm is groundleſs. Fhe conceit which, is ſo 
thin that it might well eſcape a haſty reader, is in the word paſty 
Ian paſt, as { avill' be paſt by thee, Jo NSOx. 

Doing | is here uſed obſcenely. See vol. II. p. 15. 


Corkixs. 

7 Mell, thes hafl a ſon ag take bi diſgrace me:] This the 
poet makes Parolles f alone; and this is- nature, A cow- 
ard ſhould try to hide 55 poltroone even from himſelf.— An 
ordinary writer would have been glad of ſuch an n opportunity to 
bring him to confeſſion. WAR BURTON. — 
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* Re-enter La feu. 


Laf. Sirrah, your lord and maſter's marry'd, there's 
news for you; you have a new miſtreſs. 
ar. I moſt unfeignedly beſeech your lordſhip ta 
make ſome reſervation of your wrongs: He is my 
good lord: whom I ſerve above, is my maſter, 
Laf. Who? God? 7 * 
r | | 
Laf. "the devil it is, that's thy maſter. Why doſt 
hou garter up thy arms o' this faſhion } doſt make 
te of thy ſleeves? do other ſervants ſo? Thou wert 
beſt ſet thy lower part where thy noſe ſtands. By 
mine honour, it I were but two hours younger, I'd 
beat thee : methinks, thou art a general offence, and 
every man ſhould beat thee; I think, thou waſtcre- 
ated for men to breathe themſelves upon thee. 
N This is hard and undeſerved meaſure, my 
lord. f | | 
Laf. Go to, fir ; you were bcaten in Italy for pick- 
ing a kernel out of a pomegranate ; you are a vaga- 


bond, and no true traveller: you axe more ſaucy with 


Jords, and honourable perſonages, than the * heraldry 


of your birth and virtue gives you committion. You 


are not worth apother ward, elſe I'd cal} you knave, 
leave you, | TI [Exit 


+ 0 


Enter. Bertram, 


Par. Good, very good ; it is ſo then.—Gogd, yery 
d; let it be conceal'd a while, | 

Ber. Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever! 
Par. What is the matter, ſweet heart? 


In former copies: | 51 24624 

= than the commiſſion of Fu birth and virtue givts yop beg 
raldry,] Sir Tho. Hanmer reſtored it, JoHNg0N. 5 | 
1 755 a 2 ; 3 1 
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Ber. Although before the ſolemn prieſt [ have ſworn, 
I will not bed her. N 
Par. What? what, ſweet heart ? | 
Ber. O my Paroles, they have married me :— 
Fil to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed. her. | 
Par. France is a dog-hole, and it no more merity 
The tread of a man's foot: to the wars; | 
Ber. There's letters from my mother; what the 
import is, 
1 know not yet. f 
Par. Ay, that would be known : : To the wars, my 
boy, to the wars | 
He wears his honqur in a box unſcen, 
That hu s his Kiekey- wick here at home; 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, | 
W hich ſhould ſuſtain the bound and high curvet 
Of Mars's fiery ſteed ; To other regions 
France is a ſtable; we that dwell in't, Jades 3 3 i 
Therefore, to the war ! 
Ber. It ſhall be ſoz I'll ſend her to my houſe, 
Acquaint my mother with x my hate t wp fier her, 
And wherefore I am fled ; write to 
That which I durſt not ſp cak : His 12 gift 
Shall furniſh me to tholt Italian fields, 
Where noble fellows ſtrike : War is no ſtrife 
To the dark houſe ', and the dereſted wife. 


Par, 


That hugs bis kickſy-wickfy, &c.] 
Sir T. aer, i in his Gl 56. that rich- wicihj is a 
made word in ridicule and diſdain of a wife. Taylor, the water: 
poet, haz a poem in diſdain of his aebtors, intituled, a licky-winj, 
or a Lerry come-twang Dr. Ge EY, - 

1 Fo the dark bone, —] The dark bouſe is a houſe made gloomy 
by diſcontent. Milton ſays of death and the king of hell 7 
ing to combat; 225 

80 frown'd the 2 combatants, that bell 
% Grew darker at their frown.” foxungox. 
Perhaps this is the ſame thought we meet with iN T. lng IV. 
enly x more ſolemuly expreſs d; 4 | 
he's 


5 * 
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par. Will this capricio hold in thee, art ſure? 
Ber. Go with me to my chamber, and adviſe me. 


II ſend her ſtraight away: To- morro - 
I'll to the wars, the to her ſingle ſorrow. 
Par. Why, theſe balls bound; there's noiſe in 11.— 


A young 


*Tis hard; 
man murried, is a man that's marr'd ; 


Therefore away, and leave her bravely ; go: 
The king has done you wrong 5 but, buſh ! "ris ſo, 


*. . 


8 C E N E IV, 
Enter Helena and Clown. 


Hel, My mother greets me kindly ; Is ſhe well? 
Clo. She is not well; but per ſhe has her health: 
ſhe's very merry z but yet ſhe's nat well : hut thanks 
be given, ſhe's very well, and wants nothing "the 

world; but yet ſhe is nat well. © 

Hel. If ſhe be very well, what does ſhe ail, chat 
ſhe's not very well? 
Cu. Truly, ſhe's very well, indeed, but for twa 
things. 

Hel. What two things ? 

Clo. One, that ſhe's not in heaven, whither God 
ſend her quiekly ! the gther, that ſhe's in earth, from 
whence God ſend her quickly! | 


0 


Enter Pardlles, 


Par. Bleſs you, my fortunate lady 


rection. 


he's as nn | 


66: As is a tired horſe, a railing wife, _ 
* Warſe' than a monly 1.1 
The old copy 


reads —deracted wife, Mr. Rowe made the t- 


STEEVENS. 


The emendation ig fully ſupported by a ſubſequent paſſage: 
„ *Tis a hard bondage to 24 the wile 


Of a : detefling lord. 


MaLons, — 
| Hel, 


14 
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Hel. 1 hope, fir, I have your good w vill to have 
mine own good fortunes; "7 "WA 

Par. You have my prayers to lead them on; and 
to keep them on, have them e * knave! 
How does my old lady? % 4301 111 
© Clo. So that you had her wrinkles, and Ther mo- 
ney, I would ſhe did as you ſax. 

Par: Why, I fay nothing: t gan 

Clo. Marry, you are the wiſer man; * ny 3 a 
man's tongue ſhakes out his maſter's undoing: To 
ſay nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, and 
to have nothing, is to be a great part of your title; 
which is within a very little of nothing. 

Par. Away, thou'rt a knave. 

Clo. You ſhould have ſaid; fir, before a knave, 
thou art a knave; that is, before me thou art a 
knave : : this had been truth, fir, | 

Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool, I haye found | 
thee, 

Clo. Did you find me in yourſelf, fir? or were you 
taught to find me? The ſearch, fir, was profitable; 
and much fool may you find in you, even to the 
world's pleaſure, and the increaſe of laughter. 

Par. A good knave, i'faith, and well fed. 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night ; 3 
A very ſerious buſineſs calls on him. 40 
The great prerogative and right of love, 

Which, as your due, time claims, he does acknow- 
ledge ; | 
2 But puts it off by a compell'd 1 refiraint ; ; 


4 


— 
1 


2 But puts it off by a | apes reſtraint ; 51 The original and 
only authentick ancient copy of hy play reads le a com- 
pell'd reſtraint, The reading of the text is that of the third 
folio.— I am not ſure that alteration is neceſſary. Our poet 
might have meant in his uſual licentious manner, that Bertram 

uts off the completion of his wiſhes 10 a future day, till which 

e is compelled to refrain his deſires. But this it muſt be Con- 
feſſed is very * MAroxk. 
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Whoſe want, and whoſe delay, 3 is ſtrew'd with ſweets, 
Which they diſtil now in the curbed time, 
To make the coming hour o'erflow with joy, 
And pleaſure drown the brim. 
Hel. What's his will elſe ? MO * 
Par. That you will take your inſtant leave o'the 
king, nt ey ö 
And make this haſte as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen'd with what apology you think, | 
May make it probable need“. 
Hel. What more commands he? N 
Par. That, having this obtain'd, you preſently 
Attend his further kts 0 | 
Hel. In every thing I wait upon his will. | 
Par. I ſhall report it ſo. [Exit Parolles. 


Hel. 1 pray you. Come, firrah. | To the Clown. 


3 Whoſe want, and whoſe delay, &c.] The frveets with which 
that want are freed, I ſuppoſe, are compliments and profeſ- 
fions of kindneſs. JOHNSON, | 

I rather conceive, that the ſweets which are diſtilled by the 
reſtraint ſaid to be impoſed on Bertram, are the iweets of expec- 
tation ; which are more likely“ to make the coming hour over- 
flow with joy, and pleaſure drown the brim, than any profeſ- 
lions of kindneſs. Parolles is, I think, ſpeaking of Bertram's 
feelings during this © curbed time,” not of Helena's, 5 

The follow ing line in Troilus and Creſida may prove the beſt” 
comment on the preſent paſlage : | 

«© I am giddy; expcation whirls me round. 
The imaginary relifþ is ſo ſweet, 
«© That it enchants my ſenſe. What will it be, 
„When that the watry palate taſtes indeed 
© Loves's thrice-reputed nectar. Death, I fear me; 
„ Swooning deſtruction, &c.” MALONE. 
4 —— probable need.] A ſpecious appearance of neceflity. . - * 
| JoaNSON. 


SCENE 
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"$CENE_YV. 


- 


Enter Lafeu and Bertram. 
Laf. But, I hope, your lordſhip thinks nat him a 


ſoidier, 
Ber, Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof, 
Laf. You have it from his own deliverance. 
Ber. And by other warranted teſtimony. _ 
Laf. Then my dial goes not true: I took this lark 
for a bunting *. F x 87 
Ber. I do aſſure you, my lord, he is very great in 
knowledge, and accordingly valiant. CES 
Laf. | have then finned againſt his experience, and 
tranſgreſs d againſt his valour ; and my ſtate that way 
is dangerous, ſince I cannot yet find in my heart ta 
repent. Here he comes ; I pray you, make us friends, 
I will purſue the amity. 2 


Enter Parolles. 


Par. Theſe things ſhall be done, fir. 
La,. I pray you, fir, who's his taylor? 
Par. Sir? RY | | 
Laf. O, I know him well: Ay, fir; he, fir, is a 
good workman, a very good taylor. 
Ber. Is the gone to the king? [Afide to Parolles, 
Par. She is. f | 
Ber. Will ſhe away to-night ? 
Par. As you'll have her. NY 
Ber. I have writ my letters, caſketed my treafure, 
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"wy 2 . 


a bunting. ] This hird is mentioned in Lylly's Love's M. 
tamorphoſis, 1601: — but foreſters think all birds to be bunt- 
ings.” Barrett's Alwvearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, i 580, gives this 
account of it: Terraneola et rubetra, avis 3 ſimilis, &c. 
Dicta terraneola quod non in arboribus, ſed in terra verſetur et 
| nidificet. The following proverb is in Ray's Collection; * A 
1 N golshawk beats not at a bunting,” SrEEMINñBs. 
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Given order for our horſes; and to- night, 5 
When 1 ſhould take poſſeſſion of the bride, — 
And, ere I do begin, 1 
Laf. A good traveller is ſomething at the latter end 
of a dinner ; but one that lies three thirds, and uſes 
a known truth to paſs a thouſand nothings with, 
ſhould be once heard, and thrice beaten.—God ſave 
you, taptain: | 3 | 
Ber, Is there any unkindneſs between my lord and 
you, monfieur ? 
Par. I know not how I have deſerv'd to run into 
my lord's diſpleaſure. 2 . 
Laf. * You have made ſhift to run into't, boots and 
ſpurs and all, like him that leapt into the cuſtard ; 
and out of it you'll run again, rather than ſuffer 
queſtion for your refidence. | — | 
Ber. It may be, you have miſtaken him, my lord. 
Laf. And ſhall do ſo ever, though I took him at's 
prayers. Fare you well, my lord: and believe this 
of me, There can be no kernel in this light nut; the 
ſoul of this man is his clothes: truft him not in 
matter of heavy confequence ; I have kept of them 
tame, and know their natares. — Farewell, monſieur: 
I have ſpoken better of you, than you have or will 
deſerve at my hand; but we muſt do good againſt 
evil. | | Exit. 


- 
* % 


| 6 You have made ſhift to run iitols, boots and ſpurs and all, like 
bim that \eapt inte the cuſtard ;] This odd alluſion is not introduc'd 
without a view to fatire. It was a foolery practiſed at city enter - 
tainments, whilſt the jeſter or zany was in vogue, for him to jump 
into a large deep cuſtard, ſet for the purpoſe, to ſet on a aus 4 
of barren ſpeftators to laugh, as our poet ſays in his Hamlet, I 
not advance this without ſome authority; and a quotation from 
Zen Jonfon will very well explain it: : 
% He may perhaps, in tail of a ſheriff's dinner, 
„ Skip with a rbime o' th' table, from New - nothing, 
« And take his A'/maine lap into a cuſtard, 
+» © Shall make my lady :nayoreſs, and her lifters, 
Laugh all their hoods over their ſhoulders.” 
evils an a, act I. ſe. i. TyroBALD. 
* Par. 
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78 AL L's W E I. I. 
Par. An idle lord, 1 ſwear. ; 
Ber. I think fo. | 
Par. Why, do you not know bim? ? 1. 
Ber. Yes, I know him well; and common ſpeech 
Gives him a worthy paſs. Here comes my clog. 


Enter Helena. 


Hel. I have, fir, as I was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procur'd his leave 
For preſent parting ; only, he defires 
Some private ſpeech with you. 
Ber. I ſhall obey his will. 
You muſt not marvel, Helen, at my courſe, 
Which holds not colour with the time, nor does 
The miniſtration and required office 
On my particular: prepar'd I was not 
For ſuch a bufineſs ; therefore am I found | 
So much unſettled ; this drives me to intreat you, 
That preſently you take your way for home; 
And rather muſe ?, than aſk, why I entreat you: 
For my reſpects are better than they ſeem ; 
And my appointments have in them a need, 
Greater than ſhews itſelf, at the firſt view, 
To you that know them not. This to my mother : 
[ Giving @ letter. 

"Twill be two days ere I ſhall ſee you; ſo 
I leave you to your wiſdom. 

Hel. Sir, I can nothing ſay, 
But that I am your moſt obedient ſervant. 

Ber. Come, come, no more of that. 

Hel. And ever ſhall 
With true obſervance ſeek to eke out that, 
Wherein toward me my homely ſtars have fail'd 
To equal my great fortune. 


7 And rather muſe, &c.] To muſe is to wonder. So, in Mac- 
beth: ** Do not mſe at me my moſt noble friends.“ See vol. I. 85. 
STEEVENS. 
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Ber. Let that go: 
My haſte is very great: Farewel; hie home. 
Hel. Pray, fir, your pardon. _. 
Ber. Well, what would you fay ? © + 
Hel. I am not worthy of the wealth I owe*; 
Nor dare I ſay, tis mine; and yet it is; 
But, like a timorous thief, moſt fain would ſteal 
What law does voueh mine own. | 85 
Ber. What would you have? 
Hel. Something; and ſcarce ſo much: — nothing, 
indeed.— N 
I would not tell you what I would; my lord — faith, 
yes; — b 
Strangers, and foes, do ſunder, and not kiſs. 
Ber. I pray you, ſtay not, but in haſte to horſe. 
Hel. I ſhall not break your bidding, good my 


es R een 2 


lord. [ Exit Helena. 
Ber. Where are my other men, monfieur ?—Fare- 
wel. | | 


Go thou toward home; where I wif never come, 
Whilſt I can ſhake my ſword, or hear the drum :— 
Away, and for our flight. 

Par. Bravely, coragio? ¶Exeunt. 


r e 44% 
. 


the avealth I owe; i. e. I own, See vol. I. 8. 38. 
| | | TEEVENS, 


In former copies: 
Hel. Iall not break your bidding, good my lord: 
Where are my other men? Monfieur, farewel, 
her. Go thou toward home, where I will never come.] 
What other men is Helen here enquiring after? Or who isſhe ſup- 
poſed to aſk for them? The old Countels, tis certain, did not ſend 
her to the court without ſome attendants : but neither the Clown, 
nor any of her retinue, are now upon the ſtage : Bertram, ob- 
2 Helen to linger fondly, and wanting to ſhift her off, puts 
on a ſhew of haſte, aſks Parolles for his ſervants, and then gives 
his wife an abrupt diſmifſion, Taz0BALD, NE: 
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40 r iu. 86 NE i 
The Duke's tourt in E lorence. 


Hbourifs. Ei iter the Dule o f Florence, tub freuch Lordi, 
| with "a6; ahh d . 


Duke. So that, from point to point, now have 
, you heard 
The fundamental reaſon of this war ; 
Whoſe great degifion hath much blood let forth 
And more thirſts after. 
5 i Lord. Holy ſeems the quartet 
Upon your grace's Part; black and fearful 
On the oppoſer. 


Duke. Therefofe we marvel much, our cook 


France 
Would, in ſo juſt a buſineſs, ſhut his boſom 
Againſt our borrowing prayers. 

2 Lord. Good my lord, 
The reaſons of our ſtate I cannot yield *; 3 
But like a common and an outward man *, 
That the grea t figure of a council frames N 
By ſelf-urable motion 3 : therefore dare not 
Say what I think of it ; finee I have found 


; N ep, 
— outward man, ] i. & one not in the ſecret of affairs. 


Wan BURTON. , t 
So inward is ; iniliar, adn ted to ſecrets, & t was an ; inward 


of his.” Meaſure for Meaſure. See vol. II. p 103. aNS,A. 
3 By felf-unable motion: -] We ſhould read ay b 


WARBUR TON, 
This emendation has been recommended by Mr, Upton. 
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Myſelf in my uncertain grounds to fail 
As often as I gueſs'd. oh 
Duke. Be it his pleaſure, | | 

2 Lord. But I am ſure; the younger of our nat are 4, 
That ſurfeit on their eaſe, will; day by day, 
Come here for phyfick, 4 ＋ 1 

Duke. Welcome ſhall they be; 
And all the honours, that can fly from us, 
Shall on them ſettle. You know yout plates well; 
When better fall, for your avails they 2 | 


To-morrow to the field, : [ Exeunt. . 


S ENB II. 
 Rowfillon, in France. 
Enter Counteſs and Clown. - 


Count. It hath happened all as I would have hat it, 
fave, that he comes not along with her, 

Clo. By my troth, I take my young lord to be a 
very melancholy man. 

Count. By what obſervance, I pray you? 

Clo. 5 Why, he will look upon his boot, and fing ; 
mend the ruff, and fing ; aſk queſtions, and ſing; 
pick his teeth, and fing : I know a man that had this 
trick of melancholy, fold a goodly manor for a ſongꝰ. 


* the younger of our nature,] | 
i. e. as we ſay at preſent, our young fellows. The modern editors 
read nation. I have reſtored the old reading. STEEVveNs, 

5 Clo. Why, he will look upon his boot, and fing ; mend ihe ruff, 
and fing;) The tops of the boots in our author's time turned 
down, and hung looſely oer the leg. The folding is what the 
Clown means by the ruff. Ben Jonſon calls it 52 and per- 
haps it ſhould be ſo here. Not having leiſure to put off my 
„ tilver ſpurs, one of the rowels catch'd hold of the rule of 
* my boot.” Ewery Man out of his Humour, Act IV. ſe. vi. 

| IR 77 WũònénALILEx. 

id a gordly manor for a ſong.) Thus the modern editors. 
The old copy reads — hold a goodly, & c. The emendation, which 
was made in the thil d folio, however fe: ms neceſſary. 

Ng | : OS TEEVENS. 


vor. IV. $0 ' Counts 
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Count. Let me ſee what he writes, and when he 
means to come. 

Clo. I have no mind to 1ibel, fince I was at court: 
our old ling and our Iſbels o'the country are no- 
thing like your old ling and your Iſbels o'the court: 
the brains of my Cupid's knock d out; and I begin to 
love, as an old man loves money, with no ſtomach. 
Count. What have we here? as 
Clo. E'en that you have there, | LE. 


Counteſs reads a letter. 


I bave ſent you a daughter-in-law : | fhe hath recovered 
the king, and undone me. I have wedaed her, not bedded 
ber; and fworn to make the not eternal. You ſhall bear, 
am run away; know it, before the report come. If 
there be breaath enough in 'the world, I will hold a long 
diſtance. My duty to you. 

25 aur ee ſon, .. 
BERTRAM. 


This is not t well, raſh and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of ſo good a king; 
To pluck his indignation on thy head, 
By the miſprizing of a maid too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire, 


Re-enter Clown. 


Ch. O madam, yonder is heavy news within, be- 
tween two ſoldiers and my young lady. | 

Count. What is the matter ? 

Clo. Nay, there is ſome comfort in the news, ſome 
comfort; your ſon will not be Kill'd ſo. Won. as 1 
thought he would. | 

Count. Why ſhould he be kill d? 

Clown. So ſay I, madam, if he run away, as Thear 
he does : the danger i is in ſtanding to't; that's the loſs 
of men, though it be the getting of children. Here 


key 
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they come, will tell you more: for my part, I only 

hear, your ſon was run away. 

Enter Helena, and two gentlemen, 

1 Gen. Save you, good madam, 

Hel. Madam, my lord is gone, for ever gone. 

2 Gen. Do not ſay ſo. | 

Count. Think upon patience.— Pray you, gentle» 
men,. — 1 | | 

I have felt ſo many quirks of joy, and grief, 

That the firſt face of neither, on the ſtart, 

Can woman me unto't ;---Where is my ſon, I pray 

you ? 1 | 

2 Gen. Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of 

Florence : | 

We met him thitherward ; for thence we came, 

And, after ſome diſpatch in hand at court, 

Thither we bend again. | 

Hel. Look on this letter, madam ; here's my paſſport. 
7 When thou canſt get the ring upon my finger, which 

never ſhall come off, and ſhew me a child begotten 
of thy body, that I am father to, then call me huf- 
band: but in ſuch a Then I trite a Never. 

This 1s a dreadful ſentence. | 

Count. Brought you this letter, gentlemen ? 


bh. I... ha — r —_ 


7 When thou can get the rin my finger, J i. e. When 
thou canſt get the hs F Inlet u pn . into thy poſſeſſion. 
The Oxford editor, who took it the other way, to fignify, when 
thou canſt get it on upon my finger, very ſagaciouſly alters it to, 
When thou St the ring from my finger. WARBURTON. 


r hte IG SHI 


I think Dr. Warburton's explanation ſufficient ; but I once read 
e i chus: When thou canft get the ring upon thy finger, which never 
1 cone ef mine. Jonngon. 


Dr. Warburton's explanation is confirmed inconteſtably by 
theſe lines in the fifth act, in which Helena again repeats the 
ſubſtance of this letter: f 


| 8 there is yout ring; 
ls % And, look you, here's your letter: this it ſays : 
re *© When from my finger you can get this ring, &. 


Mato. 
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1 Gen. Ay, madam ; 

And, for the contents” ſake, are ſorry fot our pains, 

Ceunt. I pr'ythee, lady, hive a better cheer ; 

If thou engroſſeſt, all the griets are thine, 

Thou robb'ſt me of a moiety : He was my ſon; 
But I do waſh his name out of my blood, 

And thou art all my child. Towards F lorence is he? 

2 Gen. Ay, madam. 

Count. And to be a ſoldier? 

2 Gen. Such is his noble purpoſe: ind; believe t, 
The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience claims, 

Count. Return you thither? 

1 Gen, Ay, madam, with the fwifteſt wing of ſpeed. 
Hel. Ti I have no wife, I dove nothing in France, 
Tis bitter. Lands Reading. 

Count, Find you that there? 

Hel. Ay, madam. 

1 Gen, Tis but the boldneſs of his hand, haply, 

which 
His heart was not conſenting to. 

Count. mom in France, until he have no wife 
There's nothing here, that is too good for him, 
But only- ſhe-; and ſhe deſerves a lord, 

That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly, miſtreſs. Who was with him? 

1 Gen, A ſervant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have ſome time known, 

Count. Parolles, . was't not? 

1 Gen. Ay, my good lady, he. 

Count. A very tainted fellow, and full of wickedneſs. 
My ſon corrupts a well-derived nature 
With his inducement: 

1 Gen, Indeed, good lady, 

The fellow has a deal of that, too much, 
Which holds him much to have“. 2 
Count. 


2 deal of that, too much, 
" Which holds him mach to hav. ] 


That 
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Count. You are welcome, gentlemen. 
I will intreat you, when you ſee my ſon, 
To tell him, that his ſword can never win 
The honour that he loſes ; more Pl} intreat you 
Written to bear along. 
2 Gen. We ſerve you, madam, 
In that and all your worthieſt affairs. 
Count. Not ſo, but as we change our courteſies. 
Will you draw near? | Exeunt Counteſs and gentlemen, 
Hel. Till bave no wife, I have nothing in France. 
Nothing i in France, until he has no wife! 
Thou ſhalt have none, Rouſillon, none in France, 
Then haſt thau all again. Poor lord! is't I 
That chaſe thee from thy country, and 8 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none- ſparing war? and is it I 
That drive thee from the ſportive court, where thou 
Waſt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the marx 
Of ſmoky muſkets? O you leaden meſſengers, 
That ride u lim; the violent ſpeed of fire, 
Fly with falſe aim; move the ſtill-piecing air *, 


ſy 


| "That 


That is, his vices ſtand kim i in ſtead. Helen had before delivered 
this thought in all the beauty of expreſſion, 6:45 
[ know him @ notorious har ; 
Think him à great way fool, fairy a coward ; 
Yet theſe fixt evils yy /o fit in him, 
That they take place, while wirtue's flecly bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind———— 
But the Oxford editor reads ; 
IWhich *hoves him not much to have. 8 | 
9 Not ſo, &c.] The agg n deglare that they are ſervants 
to the Counteſs ; ſhe rep 9 atherwiſe t than as ſhe returus 
the ſame offices of civilit ny enden 
2 727, fe the ftill-pieręing air, 
2 "with piercing. 9 ' 
The words RING y thyffled ing donſenſe. we ſhould read: 
— Pierce the Ny ping ar, 
1 1 ait Flerging 
i. e. pierce the air, w which is ih perpetual motion, and ſuffers no 
injury by piercing. WargurToON. | 
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That fings with piercing, do not touch ow” lord 1 
Whoever ſhoots at him, I ſet him there * 
Whoever charges on his forward breaſt, 

I] am the caitiff, that do hold him to it; 

And, though I kill him not, I am the. cauſe 

His death was ſo effected: better tere, 

I met the ravin lion when he roar de 
With ſharp-conſtraint of hunger; better twere, 
That all the miſeries, which nature wess, 
Were mine at once: No, come thou home, Rouſillon, 
Whence honour but of danger wins a ſcar; 
As oft it loſes all; L will be gone? t l 
My being here it is, that holds thee: hence; 

Shall I ſtay here ta dot? no, no, although 


The air of paradiſe did fan the houſe, 


And angels offic'd all': E will be gone, 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To conſolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day! 
For, with the dark, poor: oy" PIE Real away. EM, 


8 CEN E III. 


The Duke's court in F. ns, 


Flouriſh, Enter the Duke of Florence, Bartram, drum 
and trumpets, ſoldiers, &c. 


Duke. The general of our horſe thou art; and we, 


The old copy reads - the ail. Ari. air. * 4 
Terhape u we might better read: 
the ſtill⸗piecin air. | 
i, e. the air that cloſes mme. This. has been wee al- 
ready, but I forget by whom. 'STEzvens, 
I have no doubt that fill-Srecing was Shakſpeare's' word, But 
the paſſage is not yet quite ſou! nd. We ſhould read, 1 believe, 


——rove the fille piecing air. 
1. e. fly at randim through. The alluſion is to ſhooting at rovers in 
Archery, 1 way ECBO: gal any bene aim. 
;  TyzwH 17. 


| Great 


o 
\ 
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Great in our hope, lay our beſt love and credence, * 
Upon thy promiſing fortune. . ä 
Ber. Sir, it is „ | | * 
A charge too heavy for my ſtrength; but yet 
We'll ſtrive to bear it for your worthy ſake, 
To the extream edge of hazard *. 
Duke. Then go forth; 
And fortune play upon thy proſperous helm, 
As thy auſpicious miſtreſs ! 3 
Ber. This very day, | 
Great Mars, I put myſelf into thy file: 
Make me but like my thoughts; and I ſhall prove 
A lover of thy drum, hater of love.  { Exeunts 


. 
Rouſillon in France. _ 
Enter Counteſs and Steward. 


Count. Alas! and would you take the letter of her? 
Might you not know, ſhe would do as ſhe has done, 
By ſending me a letter? Read it again. 
Stew. Jam St. Jaques pilgrim, thither gone; 

Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 

That bare-foot plod I the cold ground upon, 

With ſainted vow my faults to have amended. 


* To.the extream edge of hazard.) 
Milton has borrowed this expreſſion Par. Reg. B.i: 
u ſie aur danger on the utmoſt edge 
«© Of hazard.” STEEVENS, | 
We'll firive to bear it for your worthy fake, 
To the extreme edge of hazard. So in om author's 116th 


© But bears it out even to the edge of doom.” Maroxx. 
. Jaques? pilrrim,—)} L do not remember any place fa- 
mous for pilgrimages confecrated in Italy to St. James, but it is 
common to viſit St. James of Compoſtella, in Spain. Another 
ſaint might eaſily have been found, Florence being ſome what out 
of the road from Rouſillog to Compoſtella. Jofxsõο . 
| G4 Write, 


ug 


ſonnet « 
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Write, write, that, from the bloody _ of war, 
My deareſt mafter, your dear ſon may bye; © 
Bleſs him at home in peace, whilſt I from far; 
His name with zealous fervour Jan#tfy : $4 
His taken labours bid him me forgive; © 
I, his deſpightful * Juno, ſent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes fo live, 
Whers azath and danger dog the heels of worth 
He is too good and fair for death and ie 
Whom I myſelf embrace, 10 ſet him free.” 


Count, Ah, what ſharp ings are in her mildeſt 
words — | | 

Rinaldo, you did never lack ien 5 ſo much, 
As letting her paſs ſo; had I ſpoke with her, 
I could have well diverted her intents, 
Which thus ſhe hath prevented. 

Stew. Pardon me, madam : 
If I had given you this at over-night, 
She might have been o'er-ta'en; and yet ſhe writes, 
Purſuit would be but vain. 

Count. What angel ſhall _ 
Bleſs this unworthy huſband ? he cannot thrive, 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heaven delights to * 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath . 
Of greateſt jultiee Write, write, Rinaldo, 
To this unworthy huſband of his wife; 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, 
That he does weigh too ligbt: my greateſt POLL 
Though little he do feel it, ſet down ſharply, 
Diſpatch the moſt convenient meſſenger : — 
WW Dot haply, he. ſhall hear that ſhe is gone, 
He will return; and hope I may, that ſhe,.. 
Hearing ſo much, will tpeed her foot again, 
Led Airher by pure love ; which of them both 


3 


2 3 Alluding to the ſtory of Hereules. Jonxson, 
5 lack e fo * ive; K 4 Neale or thought. 
Bog + © Jonnso0w. 


Is 
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Is deareſt to me, I have no ſxill in ſenſe 1251 

To make diſtinction : Provide this meſſenger 1 
My heart is heavy, and mine age ee 
Grief Ee oy yas Mag oy: bids me p eak.” 

{1 . 


6 * ; , „ %%. | 4.5" 
9113] #b% 8 | C E N K | V. 1,9 
FW ithoui tbe walls of Florence, 
4 tucket afar off. 


Enter an old Widew of Florence, Diana, Violenta, and 
/ 1Moriane; with other citizens. 


i F „ Nay, come; for if they do approach aw 
city, we {hall loſe all the fight. | 

Dia. They ſay, the French count kas done moſt 
honourable ſervice, + 

Wid. It is reported that he has ta'en their greateſt 
commander ; and that with his own hand he flew the 
duke's brother. We have loſt our labour; they are 
gone a contrary way: hark! you may know by their 
trumpets. 

Mar. Come, let's return again, and ſuffice our- 
ſelves with the report of it. Well, Diana, take heed 
of this French earl: the honour of a maid inder name; 
and no legacy. is ſo rich as honeſty, 

Had. | have told my neighbour, how you have 
been ſolicited by a gentleman his companion. 

Wn” | know the knave; hang him! one Parol- 

s: a filthy officer he is in. thoſe ſuggeſtions for the 
* earl. — Beware of them, Diana; their promiſes, 
enticements, oaths, tokens, and all theſe engines of 
luſt, * are not the ene they £9 U under : many a Bath 
th 


Dare tiot the things 157 0 page 141 Mr. Theobald explat ns. 


theſe words by, Ti ny are 0 Teal Jo true and ach as in appear- 
ance 
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hath been ſeduced by them; and the miſery is, ex- 
ample, that ſo terrible ſhews in the wreck of maiden. 
hood, cannot for all that diſſuade ſucceſſion, but that 
they are limed with the twigs that threaten them. I 
hope, I need not to adviſe you further: but, J hope, 
your own grace will keep you where you are, though 
there were no, further, danger known, but the mo- 
deſty which is ſo loſt, 
Dia. You ſhall not need to fear me. 


Enter Helena, diſguiſd like a pilgrim. 


Mid. I hope ſo.— Look, here comes a pilgrim : 
I know ſhe will lye at my houſe: thither they ſend 
one another : I'll queſtion her.— rr 
God fave you pilgrim ! Whither are you bound? 

Hel. To St. Jaques le grand, e 
Where do the palmers lodge, I do beſeech you? 


ance they ſeem to be, He found ſomething like this ſenſe would fit 
the paſſage, but whether the words would fit the ſenſe he ſeems 
not to have conſidered, The truth is, the negative particle ſhould: 
be ſtruck out, and the words read; thus—are the things, they. go un- 
der, 1. e. they make uſe of oaths, promiſes, &c. to facilitate their 
deſign upon us. The allufion is to the military uſe of covered- 
ways, to facilitate an approach or attack; and the ſcene, which 
is a beſieged city, and the perſons ſpoken of who are ſoldiers, 
make the vhraſe very proper and natural. The Oxford editor 
has adopted 1 is — though in his uſual way, with a bat ; 
and reads, are but, the things they go under, WARBURTON: 

I think Theobald's interpretation right; 10 go under the name 
of any thing is a known expreſſion. The meaning is, they arg 
not the things for which their names would make them paſs. 

ORNSON, 
7 almers——} Pilgrims that viſited holy places; ſo-called 
from a ſtaff, or bough of palm they were wont to carry, eſpeci - 


ally ſuch as had viſited the holy places at Jeruſalem. “ A pilgrim 
and a palmer differed thus: a p had ſome dwelling- place, a 
palmer had none; the pilgrim travelled to ſome certain płace, the 
palmer to all, and not to any one in particular; the pilgrim muſt 
go at his own charge, the palmer mutt profeſs wilful poverty; the 
pilgi im might give over his profeſſion, the palmer muſt be con- 

bach. . Bro. r i 


mant; Saveleys, Roman Horſe 


Mid. 
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Mad. At che St. Francis here, beſide the port. 
Hel. Is this the way? [A marth afar off, 
Mid. Ay, marry, is it. Hark you! _ .. 

They come this way If you will he _ 8 

grim, 

But *till the troops come by, 

I will conduct you where you ſhall * lodg'd 

The rather, for, I think, I know 1 8 hoſtels 

As ample as myſelf. 

Hel. Is it yourſelf? 152 

Mid. If you ſhall pleaſe ſo, pilgrim. | 

Hal. I thank you, and will ſtay upon your leiſure. 

Mid. You came, I think, from France? | 

Hel. I did fo. | 

Mid. Here you ſhall ſee a countryman of yours, 
That has done worthy ſervice. 

Hel. His name, I pray you? 

Dia. The count Roufillon. Know you ſuch a one ? 

Hel. But by the car, that hears moſt pobly of him: 
His face I kin me: 

Dia. Whatſoe er he is, 
He's bravely taken —F He ſtole "rs 3 
As tis reported, for the king had married him 
Againſt his Hking: Think you it is ſo? 

Hel. Ay, furely, meer the truth; I know his lady: 

Dia. There. is a gentleman, that ſerves the count, 
Reports but coarſely, of her. 

Hel. What's his name? 

Dia. Monſieur Parolles. 

Hel. O, I believe with him, 
In argument of praiſe, or to the worth 
Of the great count himſelf, ſhe is too mean 
To have her name repeated; all her diferving 
Is a;reſerved honeſty; and that 
I have nat heard examined. 

Dia. Alas, 2 28 f 


e ebe pod, dite, Jounox. 
1 15 


A 
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'Tis-a hard bondage, to boonqee the wife 75 
Of a deteſting lord. 

Mid. A right good ereatufe whereſoe'er the i is, 
Herheaft weighs tadly?; this ed __ doher 
A ſhrewd turn, it ſhe pleas d. 

Hel. How do you mean? 

May be, the amorous count folteits her | 
In the-unlawfulipurpoſe. ' © + 1 i 

Mid. He does, indeed; ; 008 24% 
And brokes with all that can in duch a ſue . . 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid: 


But ſhe is arm'd for him,” and you 270 5 
In honeſteſt defeuce. 1 


ua CS 4 


A 
J 
by 
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a 

* 
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7 5 


Enter with drum and colours, Bertram, bene, 07 
ficers, and Soldiers 1 8 


Mar. The gods forbid elſe! 1 5 4 | 
id. So, now they come; Hp ©; 11 
That is Antonio, the duke's deft fm; 1 


That, Eſcalus. 


1 


A right le ee, eee e 
Her bob weighs ſadly : hc | 

Tt has been already — that there is: great reaſon to believe, 

that, when theſe plays were copied for the preB, the tranſcriber 

truſted to the ear, and not to the eye ; one per? rion dictating, and 

another tranſcribing. Hence, when we wiſh to amend an ny vor- 

rupted paſſage, we ought, I apprehend; to look for a wor \Gni- 


lar in found, rather than for one of a fwjlar re to that 
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which we would correct. | at 
7 The old copy exhibits this line thus brag 
| I write' goed crcature wherefor' er ſhe i i— F 

I would correct; 076% 07 99090 4H T0 [ 


% an 


A right. goed creature; Ke. Vert of 
Mr. Rowe reads—- 4b ! right good cgeatpre 1 Others, 4 right” 
— Good creature? 3 
The fame expreſſion is found in The Tavo Noble Kinſmen, 1634 : 
„Aris bi good creature, more to me deſerving, ' © 
© Than I can quit or ſpeak of.“ MaroxE. . 
Some change is neceſſary; and Mr. Malone's being t the moſt 
eaſy, I have inſerted it in the text. STEREVENS. 
5 i m—brotet—] Deals as a broker, Jou 
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Hel. Which is the Frenchman ? e 
Dia. He; 


A 


That with the plume : tis a moſt gallant fellow; 


I would, he lov'd his wife: if he were honeſter, 


He were much goodlier: Ist not a handſome gen- 
tleman? 


Hel. 1 like him well. 
Dia. *Tis pity he is not honeſt : Yond's that ſame 
knave *, - 99 x 
That leads him to theſe places; were J his lady, 
I'd poiſon that vile raſcal, 
Hel. Which is he? 
Dia. That jack-an-apes with ſcarfs : Why is he 
melancholy ? | | 
Hel. Perchance he's hurt i' the battle. 
Par. Loſe our drum! well, 
Mar. He's ſhrewdly vex'd at ſomething : Look, 
he has ſpied us. 
Wid. Marry, hang you ! | 
| [Exeunt Bertram, Parolles, &c. 
Mar. And your courteſy, for a ring- carrier! | 
Mid. The troop is paſt : Come, pilgrim, I wit 
bring you 
Where you ſhall hoſt : of enjoin'd penitents 
There's four or five, to great Saint Jaques bound, 
Already at my houſe, | 
Hel. IJ humbly thank you: 


Pleaſe it this matron, and this gentle maid, 


To eat with us to-night, the charge, and thanking, 


222 - ＋ in that ſame knave, 

That leads him to theſe places 
What place,? Have they been talking of brothels ; or, indeed, 
any particular locality ? I make no queſtion but our author wrote: 

That leads him to the paces. ov 
1. e. ſuch irregular ſteps, to courſes of debauchery, to not loving 
tus wife. TaeoBAL Db. A | 5 

The places are, apparently, where he 
— br okes wvith all, that can in ſuch a ſuit 
Corrupt, &c. STEEVENS.. 


# 


Shall 
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Shall be for me ; and, to requite you further, 


I will beſtow ſome precepts on this virgin, 
Worthy the note. 


Both. We'll take your offer kindly; [ Exennt. 


S CE N E VL 


Enter Bertram, and the two French Lords. 


1 Lord. Nay, good my lord, put him to't ; ; let 
him have his way. 

2 Lord. If your lordſhip find him not a hilding 3, 3 
hold me no more in your reſpect. 

1 Lord. On my life, my lord, a bubble. 

Ber. Do you think, I am fo far deceiv'd in him ? 

1 Lord. Believe it, my lord, in mine own direct 
knowledge, without any malice, but to ſpeak of him 
as my kinſman, he's a moſt notable coward, an infi- 
nite and endleſs liar, an hourly promiſe-maker, the 
owner of no one good quality worthy your lordſhip's 
entertainment. 

2 Lord. It were fit you knew him; leſt, repoſing 
too far in his virtue, which he hath not, he might, at 
ſome great and truſty buſineſs, in a main danger, fail 

ou. 
y Ber. I would, I knew in what particular action to 
hun. 
"_ Lord. None better than to let him fetch off his 
drum, which you hear him fo confidently undertake 
to do. 

1 Lord. I, with a troop of Florentines, will ſudden- 

ly ſurprize bim; ſuch 1 will have, whom, I am ſure, 


he knows not from the enemy : we will bind and 
hood-wink him ſo, that he ſhall ſuppoſe no other but 
that he is carried into the leaguer of the adverſaries, 


2 bilding,] See note on 2d part of Henry IV. act 1. ſc. i. 
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when we bring him to our own tents: Be but your 
lordſhip preſent at his examination ; if he do not, for 
the promiſe of his life, and in the higheſt compul- 
ſion of baſe fear, offer to betray you, and deliver all 
the intelligence in his power againſt you, and that 
with the divine forfeit of his ſoul upon oath, never 
truſt my judgment in any thing. | 
2 Lord. O, for the love of laughter, let him fetch 
his drum; he ſays, he has a ſtratagem for't : when 
125 | your 


LA... Ss > 41 ®, 


4 w—— when your lordſhip ſees the bottom of his ſucceſs in't, and te 
what metal this counterfeit lump of ours «vill be melted, if you give 
him not John Drum's entertainment, your inclining cannot be remov'd.] 
Lump of ours has been the reading of all the editions. Ore, ac- 
cording to my emendation, bears a conſonancy with the other 
terms accompanying, (viz. metal, —_ and melted) and helps the 
propriety of the poet's thought: for ſo one metaphor is kept up, 
and all the words are proper and ſuitable to it. But, what is the 
meaning of John Drum's entertainment ? Lafeu ſeveral times af- 
terwards calls Parolles, Tom Dram. But the difference of the 
Chriſtian name will make none in the explanation. There is an 
old motly interlude, (printed in 1601) call'd Jack Drum's Euter- 
tainment: Or, The Comedy of Paſquil and Catharine, In this, 

ack Drum is a ſervant of ihtzigne. who is ever aiming at pro- 
jects, and always foil'd, and given the drop. And there is ano- 
ther old piece (publiſh'd in 1627) call'd, Apollo. ſbroving, in which 
I find theſe expreſſions: 1 Sk, 

„ Thuriger, Thou lozel, hath Slug infected you? 
* Why doyou give ſuch kind enter:ainment to that cobweb ? 

3 15A » It ſhall have Tom Drum's entertainment: a flap with a 

Ox-tail,” | 
But both theſe pieces are, perhaps, too late in time, to come to 
the aſſiſtance of our author: 2 we muſt look a little high 
What is ſaid here to Bertram is to this effect: My lord, as you 
have taken this fellow ¶ Parolles] into ſo near a confidence, if, upon 
his be ing found a counterfeit, you don't caſhier him from your fa- 
vour, then your attachment is not to be remowvd. Ill now 
ſubjoin a quotation from Holingſhed, (of whoſe books Shakſpeare 
was a moſt diligent reader) which will pretty well aſcertain Drum's 
hiſtory. This chronologer, in his deſcription of Ireland, ſpeak- 
ing of Patrick Scarſeſield, (mayor of Dublin in the year 1551) 
and of His extravagant hoſpitality, ſubjoins, that no gueſt had ever 
a cold or forbidding look from any part of his family: fo that bi; 
porter or any other officer, durſt not, for both his ears, give the 77 
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your lordſhip ſees the bottoiti of his ſucceſs in't, and 
to what metal this counterfeit limp' of ore will be 
melted, if you give him not John Drums entertain- 
ment, your inchning cannot be removed. Here'he 
comes. | | 


| Enter Parolles. 3 
1 Lord. O, for the love of laughter; hinder not the 


humour of his deſign; let him feteh off his drum in 


any hand 5. | 

Ber. How now, monſieur? this drum ſticks ſorely 
in your diſpoſition. | RINSE 

2 Lord: A pox on't; let it go; 'tis but a drum. 

Par. But a drum! Is't but a drum? A drum fo 
loſt! There was an excellent command ! to charge 
in with our horſe upon our own wings, and to rend 
our own ſoldiers. | 

2 Lord. That was not to be blamed in the command 

of the ſervice; it was a diſaſter of war that Cæſar 


himſelf could not have prevented, if he had been there 


to command. | 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our ſucceſs : 
ſome diſhonour we had 1n the loſs of that drum ; but 
it is not to be recover'd. 


pleſi man, that reſarted to his houſe, Tom Drum"; entertainment, which 
is, to hale a man in by the head, and thruſt him out by both 
the ſhoulders. TrxtoparD. 5 
n the comedy quoted by Mr. Theobald this expreſſion is uſed 
in the ſame manner as here ; ſo that there is no reaſon to ſuſpect 
Any corruption in the text: In faith, good gentlemen, I 
think we ſhould be forced to give you right John Drum's en- 
tertainment i. e. to treat you very ill, or, according to Holing- 
Med's explanation, to thruſt you out, &c.] for he chat” ea 
the book we ſhould preſent, hath ſnatch'd it from us at the 
very inſtant of entrance.” Introductiou to Jack Drum's Enter- 
tainment, 1601. Marovng. h 
ii any hand.) The uſual phraſe is—at any hand, but in 
n tand will do. It is uſed in Holland's Pliay, p. 456.—* he 
muſt be a free citizen of Rome in any hand.” Again, p. 508, 
553, 540, STEEVENS. | n 
Par, 
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Par. It might have been recover'd. | 
Ber. It might; but it is not now. 5 
Par. It is to be recover'd : but that the merit of 
ſervice is ſeldom attributed to the true and exact per- 
former, I would have that drum or another, or Hie 

ſacet. 

. Ber. Why, if you have a ſtomach to't, monſieur, 

if you think your myſtery in ſtratagem can bring this 

inſtrument of honour again into its native quarter, be 

magnanimous in the enterprize, and go on; I will 

race the attempt for a worthy exploit: if you ſpeed 

well in it, the duke ſhall both ſpeak of it, and ex- 

tend to you what further becomes his greatneſs, 

even to the utmoſt ſyllable of your worthineſs. 

Par. By the hand of a ſoldier, I will under- 

take it. N 1 | 

Ber. But you muſt not now ſlumber in it. 

Par, I'll about it this evening: and © I will pre- 

ſently pen down my dilemma's, encourage myſelf in 

my certainty, put myſelf into my mortal preparation, 

and, by midnight, look to hear further trom me. 
Ber. May I be bold to acquaint his grace, you are 

gone about it ? ; 
Par. I know not what the ſucceſs will be, my 

lord ; but the attempt I vow. 

Ber. I know, thou art valiant ; and, to the“ poſſi- 


bility of thy ſoldierſhip, will ſubſcribe for thee. 
Farewel, 


| 


d 

0 | 

I 6 —7 will preſently pen down my dilemma's——] By this 
_ word, Parolles is made to inſinuate that he had ſeveral ways, all 
> equally certain of recovering his drum. For a dilemma is an ar- 


gument that concludes both ways. WaRBUR TON. | 
Shakſpeare might have found the word thus uied in Holinſhed, 


| SrEEVENS. 
7 —peſfibility of thy ſoldierſhip, 
I will jub/cribe (ſays Bertram) to the poſſibility F your ſo/dier- 
hip. He ſuppreſſes that he ſhould not 5 ſo willing to vouch 
tor its probability. STEEVENS» | 


Vol. IV. H Par. 
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Par. I love not many words Exit. 

1 Lord. No more than a fiſh loves water. —Is not 
this a ſtrange fellow, my lord? that ſo confidently 
ſeems to undertake this buſineſs, which he knows is 
not to be done; damns himſelf to do, and dares bet. 
ter to be damn'd than dot. 

2 Lord. You do not know him, my lord, as we 
do: certain it is, that he will ſteal himſelf ; into a 
man's favour, and, for a week, eſcape a great deal 
of diſcoveries ; but when you find him out, you 
have bim ever after. 
Ber. Why, do you think, he will make no deed 
at all of this, that fo ſeriouſly he does addreſs him. 
ſelf unto ? 
2 Lord. None in the world; but return with an in- 
vention, and clap upon you two or three probable 
lies: but we have almoſt ? imboſs'd him, you ſhall 
ſee his fall to-night; for, indeed, he is not for your 
lordſhip's reſpect. 

I Lord. We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox, 
ere © we caſe him. He was firſt ſmok'd by the old 
lord Lafeu : when his diſguiſe and he is parted, tell 
me what a ſprat you ſhall find him ; which you ſhall 
ſee this very night. 


I love not many words. 

1 Lord. No more than a fiſh loves water.] Hes we have 

the origin of this boaſter's name; which, without doubt, (as 

Mr. Steevens has obſerved) ought i in ftrict propriety to be writ- 

ten- Paroles. But our author certainly intended it otherwic, 
having made it a triſyllable: 

„ Ruſt ſword, cool biuſhes, and Parolles fire,” 

He probably did not know the true pronunciation. MALONE. 

we bave almoſ! imboſs* 4 him, ] See notes to Taming of 

the Shrew, - Induction, vol. II. STEEVENS. 

* To know when a ſtag is weary (as Markham's Country Con 

teniments fay) you ſhall tee him /mnbg/t, that is, /oaming and. /lave- 

ing about the mouth with a thick white froth, &c.” Tol Ltr. 

tre Ive caſe im.] That is, before we ſtrip him naked. 

5 Jon x80N, 


| # 2 Lord. 


f 
| 
| 
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2 Lord. I muſt go look my twigs; he ſhall be 
caught. 1 | 
Ber. Your brother, he ſhall go along with me. 
2 Lord. As't pleaſe your worſhip: III leave you. 
it. 
Ber. Now will I lead to the houſe, and hes you 
The laſs I ſpoke of. 
1 Lord. But, you ſay, ſhe's honeſt. | 
Ber. That's all the fault: I ſpoke with her but once, 
And found her wondrous cold; but I ſent to her, 
By this ſame coxcomb that we have i'the wind, 
Tokens and letters, which ſhe did re-ſend ; 
And this is all I have done: She's a fair creature; 
Will you go ſee her? 


1 Lord. With all my heart, my lord. [Exeunts 
„„ WH 


Florence. The Widow's houſe. 
Enter Helena, and Widow. 


Hel. Tf you miſdoubt m@ cat I am not ſhe, 
I know not how I ſhall affure you further, 
> But I ſhall lofe the grounds I work upon. 


Wid. Though my eſtate be fallen, I was well born, , 
Nothing acquainted with theſe buſineſſes # 
And would not put my reputation now 
In any ſtaining act. | 

Hel. Nor would I wiſh you. 
Firſt, give me truſt, the count he is my huſband; 
And, 3 what to your {worn counſel I have-ſpoken, 
Is ſo, from word to word; and then you cannot, 


By the good aid that I of you ſhall borrow, . 
Err in beſtowing it. 


? But I ſhall boſe the grounds I work upon.) a 
1. e. by diſcovering herſelf to the count. WAR RAR Tro. 


* — #0 your ſevorn counſel To your private knowledge, 
ter having required from you an oath of ſecrecy, JOHNSON» 


H 2 | Wid 


* a 
' 
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id. I ſhould believe you; WA 
For you have ſhew'd me that, which well approves 
You are great in fortune. 

Hel. Take this purſe of gold, 

And let. me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which I will over-pay, and pay again, : 
When I have found it. The count he wooes your 
daughter, 
Lays down his wanton ſiege before her beauty, 
Reſolves to carry her; let her, in fine, conſent, 
As we'll direct her how 'tis beſt to bear it, 
* Now his important blood will nought deny 
That ſhe'll demand: A ring the county wears, 
That downward hath ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From ſon to fon, ſome four or five deſcents 
Since the firſt father wore it : this ring he holds 
In moſt rich choice; yet, in his idle fire, 
To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 
Howe'er repented after, 

Wid. Now I ſee 
The bottom of your purpoſe. 

Hel. You ſee it lawful then: It is no more, 
But that your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 
Deſires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 

Herſelf moſt chaſtly abſent: after this, 
To marry her, I'll add three thouſand crowns 
To what is paſt already. 

Wid. I have yielded: 

Inſtruct my daughter how ſhe ſhall perſever, 

That time and place, with this deceit ſo lawful, 

May prove coherent. Every night he comes 
With muſicks of all forts, and ſongs compos'd 


> 


Noa his important Blood will nought deny] 
Important here, and elſewhere, is importunate. JOHNSON. 
So, Spenſer in the Fairy Queen, by. ii. c. vi. ſt. 29: 
And with aaportant outrage him aſſailed.“ 
Ir portant, from the Fr. Emportant, TYRWHITT» 


— 
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To her unworthineſs: it nothing ſteads us, | 
To chide him from our eaves ; for he perſiſts, 
As if his life lay on't, 

Hel. Why then, to-night 
Let us aſſay our plot; which, if it ſpeed, 
Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed, 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act; 


Where both not fin, and yet a finful fact ; 
But let's about it. [ Exeunt, 


5 Is wicked meaning in a lawful died, 

And lawful meaning in à lawful act; ] | 
To make this gingling riddle complete in all its parts, we ſhouid 
read the ſecond line thus: | 

And lawful meaning in a wicked aft; © 
The ſenſe of the two lines is this: It is a quicked meaning becauſe 
the woman's intent is to deceive ; but a lawful deed, becauſe the 
man enjoys his own wife. Again, it is a /awful meaning becauſe 
done by her to gain her huſband's eſtranged affection, but it is a 
wicked act becauſe he goes intentionally to commit adultery. 
The riddle conclude thus: Where both not fin and yet a finful fact, 
i.e. Where neither of them ſin, and yet it is a ſinful fact on both 


ſides; which concluſion, we ſee, requires the emendation herg 
made. WARBUR TON, 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads in the ſame ſenſe : 
Unlawful meauing in à lawful aft. Jouxsox. 

believe the following is the true ſignification of the paſſage- 
bertram's meaning is wicked in a lawful deed, and Helen's mean- 
ing is law ful in a lawful act; and neither of them ſin: yet on his 
part it was a ſinful fact, for his meaning was to commit adultery, 
of which he was innocent, as the lady was his wife. ToLLET. 

Mr, Tollet's explanation appears to me rather ingenious than 
true. And aaf and unlawful are ſo near in ſound, that I 
have no doubt the latter (which Sir T. Hanmer propoſed) was 
the author's word, | ; 
This line, I think, is only a paraphraſe on the foregoing. 

| Maroxx, 


42 W ACT 
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ACT Iv. SCENE I. 


Part of the French camp in Florence. | 


Enter ane of the French Lords, with. five or ks 7x Sol. 
diers in ambuſh. 


Lord. He can come no other way but by this hedge. 
corner : When you fally upon him, ſpeak what ter- 
rible language you will; though you underſtand it 
not yourſelves, no matter : for we muſt not ſeem to 
underſtand him; unleſs ſome one amongſt us, whom 
we muſt produce for an interpreter, 

Sol. Good captain, -let me be the interpreter. : 

Lord. Art not acquainted with him! ? knows he nat 
thy voice? 

Sol." No, fir, I warrant you, 


Tord. But what linſy-woolſy haſt thou to ſpeak to 


us again ? 
Sol, Even ſuch as you ſpeak to me. 


Lord. He muſt think us * ſome band of ſtrangers 
1 the adverſary's entertainment. Naw he hath a ſmack 


of all neighbouring languages; therefore we muſt 
every one be a man of his own fancy, not to know 
what we ſpeak one to another; ſo we ſeem to know 


is to know ſtraight our purpoſe ; chough's language, 
gabble enough, and good enough. As for you, in- 


— fome band of firangers 71 the adver/arics entertginment.] 


That is, for eign troops in the enemy? pay. Jonxso. 


7 So <ve ſeem to know, is to know J think the meaning is 
ur ſeeming to know what we ſpeak one to another, 1s 0 


make him to know our purpoſe immediately; to diſcover our de- 
len to him. 


fo knew, | in the laſt nance, ligrptics to 2 hnown. 
M ALONE. 
terpreter, 
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terpreter, you muſt ſeem very politick. But couch, 
ho! here he comes; to beguile two hours in a ſleep, 
and then to return and ſwear the lies he forges. 


Enter Parolles. 


Par, Ten o'clock : within theſe three hours *twill 
be time enough to go home. What ſhall I ſay I have 
done? It mult be a very plauſive invention that car- 
ries it: They begin to ſmoke me; and diſgraces 
have of late knock'd too often at my door. I find, 
my tongue is too fool-hardy.; but my heart hath the 
fear of Mars before it, and of his creatures, not dar- 
ing the reports of my tongue. 

Lord. This is the firſt truth that e'er thine own 
tongue was guilty of. | [ A/ede. 

Par. What the devil ſhould move me to undertake 
the recovery of this drum ; being not ignorant of the 
impoſſibility, and knowing I had no ſuch purpoſe ? I 
muſt give myſelf ſome hurts, and lay, I got them in 
exploit: Vet flight ones will not carry it. They will 
ſay, Came you off with ſo little? and great ones [ 
dare not give. Wherefore? what's the * inſtance ? 
Tongue, I muſt put you into a butter-woman's 
mouth, and buy another of? Bajazct's mule, if you 

rattle me into theſe perils.” 

Lord. ls it poſſible, he ſhould know what he is, 


. 


and be that he is? | Aide. 
Par. I would, the cutting of my garments would 


ſerve the turn; or the breaking of my Spanith ſword. 
Lord, We cannot afford you ſo. [ Aſide. 


Par. Or the baring of my beard ; and to lay, it 
was in ſtratagem. 


Lord. *Twould not do. | -[4/de. 


vs .— the inflance ? 
9 


J The * Jou xsox. 
and buy myſelf another of Bajazet's mule, ——] In one of 


dur old Turkiſh hiſtories, there is a pompous deſcription of 
Pager riding on a mule to the Divan, STEEYENG» 


. Par. 
S * e RAY Leon 3 lars Fo 


— 
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Par. Or to drown my clothes, and ſay, I was ftript. 
Lord. Hardly ſerve, [ 4/ede. 


8 8 | ſwore J leap'd from the window of 

the citadel 
Lord, How deep ? LAſide. 
Par. Thirty fathoms. 


Lord. Three great oaths would ſcarce make that 
be believ'd. 5 Ade. 


Far. I would, I had any drum of the enemies“; 1 
would ſwear, I recover d it. 8 

Lord. Vou ſhall hear one anon. 5 [ A/ide, 

Par. A drum now of the enemies ! [Alarum 7 within, 

Lord. Throca movouſus, cargo, cargo, cargo. 

All. Cargo, cargo, villianda par cobo, cargo. 

Par. Oh! ranſom, ranſom :—Do not hide mine 
eyes. [ They fieze him and blindfold bim. 

Inter. Beſtos thromuldo boſkos. 

Par. I know you are the Muſkos' regiment, | 
And I ſhall loſe my life for want of language : 

If there be here German, or Fe low Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him ſ eak to me, I'll 
Diſcover that w hich ſhall 0 the F lorentine. 

Inter. Poſtos vauvado: 
I underſtand thee, and can ſpeak thy tongue: 
Rerelybonto : Sir, 

Betake thee to thy faith, for ſeventeen Poniards 
Are at thy boſom. 

Par. Oh! 

Inter. Oh, pray, pray, pray. 
Manta revania dulche. 

Lord. Oſcorbi dulchos volivorco. 

Inter. The general is content to ſpare thee yet; 
And, hood-winkt as thou art, will lead thee on 
To gather from thee : haply, thou may'ſt ien 
Something to ſave thy life. 

Par. Oh, let me live, 


4 the ſecrets of our camp I'll ſhew, 


Their 
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Their force, their purpoſes : nay, I'll ſpeak that 
Which you will wonder ar. 
Inter. But wilt thou faithfully ? 
Par. If I do not, damn me. 
Inter. Acorda linta. | 
Come on, thou art granted ſpace. | Exit with Parolles. 
[ 4 ſhort alarum within. 
Lord. Go, tell the count Rouſilſon, and my brother, 
We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him 
muffled 
Till we do hear from them. 
Sol. Captain, I will. 
Lord. He will betray us all unto ourſelves: 
Inform em that, 
Sol. So I will, far, 
Lord. Till then I'll keep him dark, ond ſafely 
lock'd, [ Excunt, 


8 c R N E II. 
The Widoro's houſe, 


Enter Bertram and Diana. 


Ber. They told me, that your name was Fontibell. 

Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 

Ber. Titled goddeſs; 
And worth it, with addition! But, fair ul, 
In your fine frame hath love no quality : 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 
You are no maiden, but a monument : 
When you are dead, you ſhould be ſuch a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and ſtern ; 
And now you ſhould be as your mother was, 
When your ſweet ſelf was got. 

Dia. She then was honeſt, 

Ber. So ſhould you be. 

0 No: 
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My mother did but duty; ſuch, m my lord, 


As you owe to your wife. 

Ber. No more of that! 
I pr'ythee, do not ſtrive againſt my vows ; 
T was compell'd to her; but I love thee _. 
By love's own ſweet conſtraint, and will for ever. 
| Do thee all rights of ſervice. 
Dia. Ay, ſo you ſerve us, 
Till we ſerve you: but when you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our bareneſs. 

Ber. How have I ſworn ? 

Dia. *Tis not the many oaths, that make the truth 
But the plain ſingle vow, that is vow'd true. 

What is not holy, that we ſwear not by 


But 


* No more of that ! 
I prigthee, do not firive againſt my vows : 
{ wwas compel!” d to her ? 
Againſt his vows, 1 believe, means againft his determined reſolu- 
tion never to cobabit with Helena; and this vow, Or reſolution, he 
had very ſtrongly expreſſed in his letter to the countels, 
STEEVENS, 
There can, I think, be no doubt that this is Bertram's mean- 
ing. If Mr. Steevens s explanation wanted ſupport, it might 
be had from a paſſage in Y:toria Corombona, a tragedy, by Web. 
ſter, 1612, in which the duke Brachiano, after having-declared 
that he would never _ cohabit with his wife, uſes the ſame 
expreſſion which Shakſpeare has here «wil th to Bertram ; 
oy Henceforth newer lie with bee by this, | 
mY 1 his ring I 


0 


— This my wew- 
9 ; Shan never on my ſoul be ſatisfied, | 
% With my repentance: let thy brother rage 
% Beyond a horrid tempeſt or ſea- fight, 
4% My vow is fix'd.” MALOxNE. 
* What is not holy, that we favear not by,] 

% The ſenſe is, We never ſwear by what is not holy, but eat 
by, or take to witneſs, the Higheſt, the Divinit 7 The tenor of 
the reaſoning contained in the follow] ing lines perfectly correſponds 
with this; If I ſhould ſwear by Jove's great attributes, that 1 Hovd 
you dearly, would you believe my oaths, when you found by ex- 


periency 


TY was $3 TY 3% 
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But take the Higheſt to witneſs : Then, pray you, tell 


me, | 

If I ſhould ſwear by Jove's great attributes, 

I lov'd'you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 
When I did love you Hl? this has no holding, 

3 To {wear by him whom J proteſt to love, L 
That I will work againſt him: Therefore, your oaths 


Are words, and poor conditions ; but unſeal'd ; 


At leaft, in my opinion. 


perience that I lov'd you ill, and was endeavouring to gain credit 
with you in order to ſeduce you to your ruin? No, ſurely, but 


— would conclude that I had no faith either in Jove or his attri- 


utes, and that my oaths were mere words of courſe. For that, 


oath can certainly have no tye upon us, which we {wear by him 


we protels tolove and honour, when at the ſame time we give the 
ſtrongeſt proof ot our diſbelief in him, by purſuing a courſe which 


we know will offend and diſhonour him. By not comprehending 
the poet's ſcope and meaning, Dr. Warburton hath been reduced 
to the neceſſity of fathering upon him ſuch ſtrange Engliſh as this; 

«© What is not holy, that ave fivear,” to ſignify, F we ſwear ro 
an unholy purpoſe ; a ſenſe thoſe words will by no means bear. 
% Not 'bides,” to fignify, The oath is diſſolved in the mating; a 


« 


meaning which can no more be deduced from the words than the - 


former. 


As to the remaining words, “ But take the High to witne/1,” 


they ſo plainly and directly contradict Dr. Warburten's interpre- 
tation, that it was utterly impracticable for him to reconcile 
them to it, and therefore he hath very prudently paſſed them 
over without notice.“ REVISAL. 

oC this has no holding, &c, Tt may be read thus : 

This has no holding, 
To ſwear by him whom I are, to love, 
That I will work againſt him. | 

There is no conſiſtence in expreſſing reverence for Jupiter by 
calling him to 4/ % my love, and ſhewing at the fame time, by 
workipg againſt him by a wicked paſſion, that I have no reſpect to 
the name which I invoke. Jot NSOx. 

3 To feegr by him whom ! protift to love, 

* © That I will work agoinft him :] | | 
This paſſage likewiſe appears to me corrupt. She ſwears not by 
him whom ſhe loves, but by Jupiter. I believe we may read, 10 
fFvear to him, There is, lays ſhe, no holding, no conſiſtency, in 
eq ing to one that 4 love him, when I ſwear it only to injure him. 
i a . | Jounson. 


1 | ; | Ber. 


' 
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Ber. Change it, change it; 
Be not ſo holy-cruel : love is holy; 
And my integrity ne'er knew the crafts, 
That you do charge men with: Stand no more off, 
But give thyſelf unto my fick defires, 
Who then recover : ſay, thou art mine, and ever 
My love, as it begins, ſhall ſo perſever. 

Dia. | ſee, that men make hopes in ſuch affairs “, 
That we'll forſake ourſelves, Give me that ring. 
_ | Ber. 


* 7 fee, that men make hopes in ſuch affairs] 
The four folio editions read: | 
ale rope's in ſuch a ſcarre. x 
The emendation was introduced by Mr, Rowe, I find the word 
fearre in the Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631: | 
„I know a cave, wherein the bright day's eye, 
« Look'd never but aſcance, through a ſmall creeke, 
% Or little cranny of the fretted /carre : 4x 
There I have ſometimes liv'd, &c.“ f 
Again : “ Where is the villain's body ?—— - 
„Marry, even heaved over the ſcarr, and {ot a ſwimming, &c.“ 
Again: “ Run up to the top of the dreadful ſcarre.“ 
Again: I ſtood upon the top of the high /carre,” 
Ray ſays, that a ſcarre is a cliff of a rock, or a naked rock on 
the dry land, from the Saxon carre, cautes, He adds, that this 
word gave denomination to the town of Scarborough. STEEVENS. 
Mr. Rowe's emendation being entirely arbitrary, any that is 
nearer to the traces of the unintelligible word in the old copy, 
and affords at the fame time an eaſy ſenſe, is better entitled to a 
place in the text. | | 
I have no doubt that our author wrote — in ſuch a m_— 
„ 1 perceive that while our lovers are making profeſſions of 
eternal attachment, and acting their aſſumed parts in this kind of 
a morous iaterlude, they entertain hopes that we ſhall be betrayed 
by our paſſions to yield to their deſires.” So in Much ado about 
Nothing: "The ſport will be, when they hold an opinion of one 
another's dotage, and no ſuch matter—that's the ſcene that I 
would ſee,” &c. | 
A corrupted paſſage in the firſt ſketch of the Merry Wiwes of 
Windfer ſirſt ſuggeſted this emendation to me, In the fifth act 
Fenton deſcribes to the hoſt his ſcheme for marrying Anne 
4 ane 


« And in a robe of white this night diſguis'd 7 
(herein fat Falitaff had [r. hath] a mighty care) 
„ Muſt Slender take her——, 5 85 


hy 
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Ber. I'll lend it thee, my dear, but have no power 
To give it from me. 

Dia. Will you not, my lord ? 

Ber. It 1s an honour "longing to our houſe, 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateſt a i che 0 
In me to loſe. 

Dia. Mine honour's ſuch a rin 
My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe: 
Bequeathed down from many anceſtors ; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy i'the world 
In me to loſe : Thus your own proper wiſdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, 
Againſt your vain aſſault. 

Ber. Here, take my ring : 
Mine houſe, mine honour, yea, my life be thine, 
And III be bid by thee. 

Dia. When midnight comes, knock at my cham- 

ber window; 

Jil order take, my mother ſhall not hear. 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth, 
When you have conquer'd my yet maiden bed, 
Remain there but an hour, nor ſpeak to me: 
My reaſons are moſt ſtrong; and you ſhall know them, 
When back again this ring ſhall be deliver'd : 
And on your finger, in the night, 111 put 
Another ring ; that, what in time proceeds, 
May token to the future our paſt deeds, 
Adieu, till then; then, fail not: You have won 
4 wite of me, though there my hope be done. 

ber, A heaven on earth I have won, by wooing 


thee. LOOT 


ir is manifeſt from the correſponding lines in the fir{t folio, 


was here printed by miſtake tor /cene; tor there the 
lage runs —— 


. far Falſtaff | 
„ ilath a great ſcene.” MALONE. 
Wh 


* 


1 


Dig 
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Dia. For which live long to thank both heaven 
and me 8 

You may ſo in the end. 

My mother told me juſt how he would woo, 

As if ſhe ſat in his heart; ſhe ſays, all men 

Have the like oaths: he had ſworn to marry me, 

When his wife's dead; therefore [I'll lie with him, 

When I am bury'd. 5 Since Frenchmen are fo braid, 

Marry that will, III live and die a maid : 

Only, in this diſguiſe, I think't no fin 

To cozen him, that would unjuſtly win. [Exit, 


Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
Marry that will, PI live and die a niaid;] 
What! becauſe Frenchmen were falſe, ſhe that was an Italian 
would marry nobody. The text is corrupted ; and we ſhould read: 
Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 

s Marry em that will, I'll live and die a maid. 3 

i. e. ſince Frenchmen prove ſo crooked and perverſe in their man- 
ners, let who will marry them, I had rather live and die a maid, 
than venture upon them. This ſhe ſays with a view to Helen, 
who appeared ſo fond of her huſband, and went through ſo many 
difficulties to obtain him. Wa R BURTON. 
The paſſage is very unimportant, and the old reading reaſon- 
able enough. Nothing is more common than for girls, on ſuck 
occaſions, to ſay in a pet what they do not think, or to think 
for a time what they do not finally reſolve. Joh NS ON. 


Braid does not ſignify crooked or perverſe, but crafty or deceitful. 
Sv, in Greene's Newer tao Late, 1616: ö 


„Dian roſe with all her maids, 

„e Bluſhing thus at love his braids.” Y 
Chaucer uſes the word in the ſame ſenſe ; but as the paſſage 

. where it occurs in his Troilus and Creſſca is conteſted, it may be 

neceſſary to obſerve, that Bnev is an Anglo-Saxon word, figni- 
fying fraus, offus. Again, in Tho. Drant's Tray/lation of Herace"s 
Ep//tles, where its import is not very clear: 

Profeſſing thee a friend, to plaie the ribbalde at a brade.” 
In the Romaunt of the Roſe, 1330, Braid ſeems to mean forth- 
with, or, at a jerk, There is nothing to anſwer it in the Fr, ex- 
te pt /arito/l, STEEVENS, | 


SCENE 


THAT ENDS WELI, ut 


SCE NE III. 
De Florentine camp. 


Enter the two French Lords, and two or three Soldiers. 


x Lord. You have not given him his mother's let- 
ter ? | 


2 Lord. I have deliver'd it an hour fince : there is 
ſomething in't that ſtings his nature; for, on the 
reading it, he chang'd almoſt into another man. 

o Lord. He has much worthy blame laid upon him, 
for ſhaking off ſo good a wife, and ſo ſweet a lady. 

2 Lord. Eſpecially he hath incurred the everlaſting 
diſpleaſure of the king, who had even tun'd his boun- 
ty to ſing happineſs to him, I will tell you a thing, 
but you ſhall let it dwell darkly with you. 

1 Lord. When you have ſpoken it, tis dead, and I 
am the grave of it. | 


2 Lord. He hath perverted a young gentlewoman 
here in-Florence, of a moſt chaſte renown ; and this - 
night he fleſhes his will in the ſpoil of her honour : 


he hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks 
himſelf made in the unchaſte compoſition. 


Lord. Now God delay our rebellion'; as we are 
ourſelves, what things are we ! 


* 1 Lord.] The latter editors have with great liberality beſtowed 
lordſhip upon theſe interlocutors, who, in the original edition, 
are called, with more propriety, capt. E. and capt. G. It is true 
that capram E. in a former ſcene is called rd E. but the ſubordi- 
nation in which they ſeem to act, and the timorous manner in 
which they converſe, determines them to be only captains. Yet 
as the latter readers of Shakſpeare have been uied to find them 
lords, I have not thought it worth while to degrade them in the 
margin. JoRNSON. ; . 

G. and E. were, I belive, only put to denote the players who 
performed theſe characters. In the liſt of actors prefixed to the 
firſt folia, I find the names of Gilburne and Eccleſtone, to whom 
theſe inſignificant parts probably fell. MALonE. 


4 2 Lord, 
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2 Lord. Merely our own traitors. And as in the 
common courſe of all treaſons, .we-ſtill- ſee them re- 
vealthemſelves, till they attain to their abhorr'dends7; 
fo he, that in this action contrives againſt his own 
nobility, * in his proper ſtream o'erflows himſelf, 

1 Lord, ? Is it not meant damnable in us, to be 
trumpeters in our unlawful intents ? We ſhall not 
then have his company to-night ? | 
2 Lord. Not till after midnight; for he is dieted 
to his hour. | | „ 

1 Lord. That approaches apace : I would gladly 
have him ſee his company ariatomiz'd ; that he might 
take a meaſure of his own judgment *, 3 wherein ſo 
curious he had ſet this counterfeit. 


7 — till they attain to their abhorr'd ends ;—=) This may 
mean—they are perpetually talking about the miſchief they intend 
to do, till they have obtained an opportunity ofdoingit. STEEVENS 

8 in his proper ſtream 5 ws himſelf.) This is, betrays his 
daun ſecrets in bis own talk, The reply ſhews that this is the mean- 
ing. JOHNSON. \ 02 

9 Is 7t not meant damnabie, &c.] I once thought that we 
ought to read ui damnable ; but no change is neceſſary, 

Damnable ſeems to have been uſed as an adverb in our author's 
time. So in the Winter's Tale: 

" «+ That did but ſhew thee of a fool, inconſtant, 

„ And damnable ungrateful.” 

Again, in Maſſinger's Ley Woman : ** Tl beat ye damnable; 
yea and nay I'll beat you.” | | 

Again, perhaps in Springes for Woodeocks, 8vo. 1613: 

66 For here's the ſpring, ſaith he, whence pleaſures flow, 

„ And bring them damnable exceſſive gains.” MALONE. 
* — hi cempany, ] i. e. his companion. It is ſo uſed in 
many other places. MALONE-. 

2 he might take a meaſure of his own judgment, =— This 
is a very juſt and moral reaſon, Bertram, by finding how erro- 
neoully he has judged, will be leſs confident, and more eaſily 
moved by admonition. JoRHNS¹tn . | 

3 u herein ſo curiouſly he had ſet this counterfeit, ] Parolles 
is the perſon whom they are going to anatomize. Counterfeit, 
beſides its ordinary fignification,—ſa perſon pretending to be 
what he is not,] ſignified alio in our author's time a falſe coin, 
and a picture. The word et thows that it is here uſed in the 
nrſt aud the laſt of theſe ſenſes. MALoN E. 
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2 Lard. We will not meddle with him till he come; 
for his preſence muſt be the whip of the other. 

1 Lord. In the mean time, what hear you of theſe 
wars? . 

2 Lord. I hear, there is an overture of peace. 

1 Lord. Nay, I aſſure you, a peace concluded. 


2 Lord. What will count Roufillon do then? will 


he travel higher, or return again into France? 


1 Lord. I perceive, by this demand, you are not al- 


together of his counſel, 


2 Lord, Let it be forbid, fir! ſo ſhould I 4s a 


great deal of his act. | | | 

2 Lord. Sir, his wife, ſome two months fince, fled 
from his houſe ; her pretence is a pilgrimage to Saint 
Jaques ie grand; which holy undertaking, with moſt 
auſtere ſanctimony, ſhe accompliſh'd ; and, there re- 
ſiding, the tenderneſs of her nature became as a 
prey to her grief ; in fine, made a groan of her laſt 
breath, and now ſhe ſings in heaven. | 

2 Lord. How 1s this juſtified ? | 

i Lord. The ſtronger part of it by her own letters; 
which makes her ſtory true, even to the point of her 
death : her death itſelf, which could not be her office 
to ſay is come, was faithfully confirm'd by the rec- 
tor of the place. : 

2 Lord. Hath the count all this intelligence ? 
I Lord, Ay, and the particular confirmations, point 
from point, to the full arming of the verity. 

2 Lord, I am heartily forry, that he'll be glad of 
this, 


Ford. How mightily, ſometimes, we make us 


comforts of our lofles ! | 
2 Lord. And how mightily, ſome other times, we 
drown our gain in tears | the great dignity, that his 


valour hath here acquired for him, ſhall at home be 


encounter'd with a ſhame as ample, 


Lord. The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, _ 


good and ill together: our virtues would be proud, if 
Vol. IV. I | our 
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our faults whipp'd them not; and our crimes would 
deſpair, if they were not cheriſh'd by our virtues.— 


3 Enter a Servant. 


How now ? where's your maſter ? 
Serv. He met the duke in the ſtreet, fir, of whom 
he hath taken a ſolemn leave; his lordſhip will next 
morning for France. The duke hath offered him | 
letters of commendations to the king. 

2 Lord. They ſhall be no more than needful there, 
if they were more than they can commend, 


Enter Bertram. 


1 Lord. They cannot be too ſweet for the king's 
tartneſs. Here's his lordſhip now. How now, my 
lord, 1s't not after midnight? 

Ber. TI have to-night diſpatch'd fixteen buſineſſes, 
a month's length a-piece, by an abſtract of ſucceſs : 
I have conge'd with the duke, done my adieu with 
his neareſt; buried a wife, mourn'd for her ; writ 
to my lady mother, I am returning ; entertain'd my 

convoy; and, between theſe main parcels of dif- 
patch, effected many nicer needs : the laſt was the 
greateſt, but that I have not ended yet. 

2 Lord. If the bufineſs be of any difficulty, and this 
morning your departure hence, it requires hafte of 
your lordſhip. | 
Ber. I mean, the buſineſs is not ended, as fearing 
to hear of it hereafter : But ſhall we have this dia- 

logue between the fool and the ſoldier ?—— Come, 
* bring forth this counterteit module ; he. has de- 
ceiv'd me, like a double-meaning propheſier. 

2 Lord. Bring him forth: he has fat in the ſtocks 
all night, poor gallant knave. | 
if 1 m—bring forth this counterfeit module; ——— ] Module being 
\| the partern of any thing, may be here uſed in that ſenſe. Bring 
1 ; forth this fellow, who by counterfeit virtue pretended to make 

1 himſelf a paitern, * JOHNSON. | l 3 
| er, 
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Ber. No matter; his heels have deſerv'd it, in 
uſurping his ſpurs ſo long. How does he carry him- 
ſelf ? 

1 Lord. I have told your lordſhip already; the 
ſtocks carry him. But, to anſwer you as you would 
be underſtood ; he weeps, like a wench that had ſhed 
her milk: he hath confeſs'd himſelf to Morgan, 
whom he ſuppoſes to be a friar, from the time of his 
remembrance, to this very inſtant diſaſter of his ſettin 
i'the ſtocks : And what, think you, he hath confeſt? 

Ber. Nothing of me, has he? 

2 Lord. His confeſſion is taken, and it ſhall be read 
to his face: if your lordſhip be in't, as I believe 
you are, you mult have the patience to hear it, 


Re-enter Soldiers with Parolles. 


Ber. A plague upon him! muffled ! he can fay no- 
thing of me; huſh! huſh ! 

Lord. Hoodman comes !— Porto tartaroſſa. 

Inter. He calls for the tortures ; What will you 
ſay without eme 

Par. I will confeſs what 1 know without conſtraint ; 
if ye pinch me like a paſty, 1 can ſay no more. 

[nter. Boſko chicurmurcho. 

2 Lord. Boblibindo chicurmurco. 

Inter. You are a merciful general: — Our general 
bids you anſwer to what I ſhall aſk you out of a note. 

Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

Inter. Firſt demand of him bow many horſe the duke 
is frong. What ſay you to that? 

Par. Five or fix thouſand; but very weak and 
unſerviceable : the troops are all ſcatter'd, and the 
commanders very poor rogues ; upon my reputation 
and credit, and as I hope to live, 

Inter. Shall I ſet down your anſwer ſo? 


I 2 Far. 
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Par. Do; Tl take the ſacrament on't, how and 


which way you will: all's one to him 5. 


Ber. What a paſt-ſaving ſlave is this! | 

1 Lord. You are deceiv'd, my lord; this is mon- 
fieur Parolles, the gallant militarift, (that was his own 
phraſe) that had the whole © theorique of war in the 

not of his ſcarf, and the praCtice in the chape of 

his dagger. | | io 

2. Lord. I will never truſt a man again, for keeping 
his ſword clean ; nor believe he can have every thing 
in him, by wearing his apparel neatly. 

Inter, Well, that's ſet down. | ; 
Par. Five or fix thouſand horſe, I ſaid, —T will ſay 
true, —or thereabouts, ſet down, — for Ill ſpeak truth, 

1 Lord. He's very near the truth in this. 

Ber. But I con him no thanks for't 7, in the nature 
he delivers it. 

Par. Poor rogues, I pray you, ſay. 

Inter. Well, that's ſet down. | 

Par. I humbly thank you, fir : a truth's a truth, 


the rogues are marvellous poor. 


Inter. Demand of bim, of what ſtreugth they are a. foot. 


What ſay you to that ? 


t one to bim.) Thus the old copy. The modern edi- 
tors read —“ all's one to me,” but without authority, I be- 
lieve theſe words ſhould begin the next ſpeech. They would 


then appear as a proper remark made by Bertram on the aſſer- 
tion of Parolles. STEEVENS., | 


that had.the whole theorique] 1. e. theory. 80 in Mon- 


ö taigne's Eſſaies, tranſlated by J. Florio, 1603: They know the 


theorigue of all things, but you muſt ſeek who ſhall put it in 
practice. MATLONE. Rt 
7 T con bim no thanks for*t,——»] i. e. I ſhall not thank 
him in ſtudied language, I meet with the ſame expreſſion in 
Pierce Pennilefe his Supplication, &. | 
“ believe he will cen thee Zitle thanks for it." 
Again, in Wil Beguiled, 1613: 
&« [con matter Churms bazks for this,” 
Again, in Azy Thing for a Quiet Life : ** He would not truſt you 
with it, I cox him thanks for it.” To con thanks may, indeed, ex- 
actly anſwer the French ſcavoir gres To con is to know. STEEV 7 Ns. 
. 
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Par. By my troth, fir, if I were to live this pre- 
ſent hour *, I will tell true. Let me ſee; Spurio a 
hundred and fifty, Sebaſtian ſo many, Corambus ſo 
many, Jaques ſo many; Guiltian, Coſmo, Lodowick, 
and Gratii, two hundred fifty each: mine own com- 
pany, Chitopher, Vaumond, Bentii, two hundred 
and fifty each: * ſo that the muſter file, rotten and 
ſound, upon my life, amounts not to fifteen thouſand 

oll; half of the which dare not ſhake the ſnow from 
off their caſſocksꝰ, leſt they ſhake themſelves to pieces. 

Ber. What ſhall be done to him? ay 

1 Lord. Nothing, but let him have thanks, De- 
mand of him my condition, and what credit I have 
with the duke. | 


I ere to live this preſext bour, &c. ] I do not underſtand 
this . Perhaps (as an anonymous correſpondent obſerves) 
we thould read; 7 . 

„If I were to live but this preſent hour.” STEEVvENSs. 

Perhaps he meant to ſay if I were to die this preſent hour, 
But fear may be ſuppoſed to occaſion the miſtake, as poor 
frighted Scrub cries : _ | | 

Spare all I have, and take my life.” TolLE r. 

9 — off their cafſocks, —] Caffock ſignifies a horſeman's looſe 
coat, and is uſed in that ſenſe by the writers of the age of Shak- 
ſpeare. So, in Every Man in bis Humour, Brainworm ſays, 
He will never come within the ſight of a caſc or a muſquet 
reſt again,” Something of the ſame kind likewiſe appears to 
have been part of the dreſs of ruſticks, in Mucedorus, an anony- 
mous comedy, 1598, attributed by ſome writers to dhakſpeare: 

+ Within my cloſet there does hang a cafoct, 
„Though baſe the weed is, *twas a jhepherd's.” - | 

Again, in Whet/ftone's Promos and Cafjandra, 1578: _ / 

I will not ſtick to wear | 
| „A blue caſſocł. 
On this occation a woman is the ſpeaker. So again, Puttenham, 
in his Art of Poetry, 1589 :»—— Who would not think it a ridi- 
culous thing to ſee a lady in her milk-houſe with a velvet gown, - 
and at a bridal in her cefſack of moccado ?” In The Hollander, a 
comedy by Glapthorne, 1640, it is again ſpoken of as part of a 
ipldier's dreſs : 5 a 
«« Here fir, receive this military caſſoct, it has ſeen ſervice,” 
= This military cagock has, I fear, ſome military 
hangbys,” STEEVENS. | 


I 3 Inter. 
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Inter. Well, that's ſet down. You ſhall demand of 
him, whether one captain Dumain be i the camp, a 
Frenchman ; what his reputation is with the duke, 
what his valour, honeſty, and expertneſs in wars; or 
whether he thinks, it were not pofjible with well. 
weighing ſums of gold to corrupt him to revolt, What 
ſay you to this? what do you know of it? 
Har. | beſecch you, let me anſwer to the particular 
of the intergatories © : Demand them fingly. 
Inter. Do you know this captain Dumain? 
Par. I know him: he was a botgher's *prentice in 
Paris, from whencehe was whipp'd for Setting the ſhe- 
riff's fool with child; a dumb innocent, that could 
not fay him nay . [| Dumain lifts up his hands in anger. 
Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; 3 though, 
I know, his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls, 


T intergatories] i. e. interrogatories, Eb rox. | 

2 hs vas abi fer getting the ſheriff”s fool with child; 
a dumb innocent, that could not_ſay him nay] Innocent does not 
here ſignify a perſon without guilt or blame ; but means, in the 
good-natured language of our anceſtors, an ideot or natural fool. 
Agreeable to this ſenſe of the word is the following entry of a 
burial in the pariſh Regiſter of CHarſesuood in Surrey: “ Thomas 
Sole, an innocent about the age of fifty years and upwards, bu- 
ried 194 September, 1005.“ WHALLEY, 

Doll Common in the Alchymi/?, being aſked for her opinion of 
the w#:xv Pliant, obſerves that the 15—** a good dull innocent,” 
Again, in I Would and Would not, a poem, by B. N. 1614; 

& I would I were an innocent, a foole, 
« "That can do nothing elie but laugh or crie, 
& And eate fat meate, and never go to ſchoole, 
© And be in love, but with an apple- pie; 
«© Weare a pide coate, a cockes-cormbe, and a bell, 
* And think it did become me paſſing well.“ 

See alſo note on Ford's 77s Pity She's a Whore, new edit. of 
Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays, vol, VIII. p. 24. STEEVENS. 

3 % Though, 1 know, his brains are forfeit to the next tile that 
fall.. “] In Lucian's © Contemplantes“ Mercury makes Charon 
remark a man that was killed by the falling of a tile upon his 
head, whilſt he was in the act of putting oft an engagement to 
the next day; x; pilot vt, ano T8 riſes, ; xb, imvriou9% 
Bru 443 ore K6y%9'&v105 GIinlervey Kr. See the life of Pyrrhus in Plu- 
tarch. Pyrrhus was killed by a tile. S. W. 


Inter. 


* 
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Inter. Yoo is this captain in the duke of Flo- 
rence's camp ? 
Par. Upon my knowledge, he is, and louſy, * 


1 Lord. Nay, look not ſo upon me; we ſhall hear 
of your lordſhip anon. 


Inter. What is his reputation with the duke? 

Par. The duke knows him for no other but a poor 
officer of mine; and writ to me the other day to turn 
him out o' the hand I think, I have his letter 1 in 
my pocket. . 

Inter. Marry, we'll ſearch. : 

Par. In good ſadneſs, I do not know either! it is 
there, or it is upon a file, with the duke's other let- 
ter, in my tent. 

Inter. Here tis; here S A wr 46h ; Shall 1 read it 
w ou 2 8 

Par. I do not "ng if it t be it, or ict + 

Ber. Our interpreter does it well. 

1 Lord. Excellently. 

Inter. Dian. The count's a fool, wy fell of gold — 

Par. That is not the duke's letter, ſir; that is an 
advertiſement to a proper maid in Florence, one Dis. 
ana, to take heed of the allurement of one count 
Rouſillon, a fooliſh idle boy, but, for all that, very 
ruttiſh; I pray you, fir, put it up again. 

Inter. Nay, I'll read it firſt, by your favour, 

Par. My meaning in't, I proteſt, was very honeſt 
in the behalf of the maid : for I Knew the young. 
count to be a dangerous and Jaſcivious boy; who is a 
whale to virginity, and devours up all the fry it finds. 

Ber. Damnable, both fides rogue! 


- 


Dian. The count” s a fool, and full of $044 


After this line there is apparently a line loſt, 8 . no 
rhime that goxreſponds to gold, JOHNSON. | 


I believe this line is incomplete. Ihe poet might have 
written: Dian. 


The coun“s a fool, and full of f golden ſtore—or ore; 
and this addition rhimes with the following alternate. verſes, 


STEEVENS. | 


I 4 | Interpreter 5 
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by. reads the letter. 


. hen he ſwears oaths, bid him drop gold, and take ”; 
- After be ſcores, he never pays the ſcore : 
n Half toon, is maich well made; match, and well 
make it; 
He n&er pays after-debts, take it before; 
And jay, a ſoldier, Dian, told thee this, 
*'Men-are to mell with, . boys are not to kiſs : 


For count of this, the count's a faol, I know it, 
Who pays before, but not when he dots owe it. 


WY + bine, as 5 be wow'd | to thee in thine ear, 
2 . | PAROLLES. 


"hw. He ſhall be whipp'd through the army, with 
this rhime in his forehead. 


5 Half won, is TUNG __ made; match, Pl <vell wake eh x 
This tine has no meaning that I can find. I read, with a very 
flight alteration : Ha- if. con ts match well made; watch, and ell 
make it. That is » 4 match well made 7 175 bag Wort; watch, and 
make it well, n 8 | , 

- This 1s, in my opinion, not all the error. The lines are miſ· 
placed, and ſhould be read thus: 

Half won is match «vell made; watch, and well make it; 

When he favears oaths,” bid him drop zold, and take it. 

After he ſcores, he never pays the ſcore + 

He ner pays after-debts, take it before, 

And ſay 
That is, take " his money, and leave him to himſelf. When the 
players had loſt the ſecond line, they tried to make a connection 

out of the reſt. Part is apparently in couplets, aud the whole 

was probably uniform. $095 SON. 

Perhaps we ſhould rea 

Ha F won is match well made, match an' we'll make "Y 
1, e. if we mean to make a match of it at all. SrEEVENs. 
* Men are to mell with, beys are not to kiſs, 

The advice of Parolles to Diana fimply is, to grant her fa. 
vours to men and not to beys,—He himſelf calls his letter, ( An 
advertiſement to Diana to take heed of the allurements of one 
count Rouſillon, a fooliſh idle boy.” MALoxk. 

Theobald, and later editors, read—dzt to kiſs, Ep ron. 


5 2 Lord. 


— 
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2 Lord. This is your devoted friend, ſir, the ma- 
nifold linguiſt, and the armipotent ſoldier. . 
Ber; I could endure any thing before but a cat, and 
now he's a cat to me. 7 
Inter. J perceive, fir, by our general $ looks, we. 
ſhall be fain to hang you. h 
Par, My life, fir, in any caſe: not that Iam afraid 
to die; but that, my offences being many, I would res 
ent out the remainder of nature: let me live, fir, 
in a dungeon, i'the ſiveks, or any _ (01 may 
live, | N 
Inter. We'll ſee what may be done, ſo you confeſs 
freely; therefore, once more to this captain Dumain: 
You. have anſwer'd to his reputation with the duke, 
and to his valour. What 1 4 his honeſty ? 
Par. He: will ſteal,” fir, an egg out of a cloiſter ; 
for rapes and raviſhments he parallels Neſſus. He pro- 
eſſes no keeping of oaths ; in breaking them, he is 
ſtronger than Hercules. He will lie, fir, with ſuch vo- 
lubility, ' that you would think truth were a fool : 
drunkenneſs is his beſt virtue: for he will be ſwine- 
drunk; and in his ſleep he does little harm, ſave to 
bis bed-cloaths about him; but they know his con- 
ditions, and lay him in-:ftraw. I have but little more 
to ſay, fir, of his honeſty : he has every thing that 
an honeſt man ſhould not have; what an honeſt man 
ſhould have, he has nothing. | 
1 Lord. I begin to love him for this, 
Ber, For this deſcription of thine honeſty ? A pox 
upon him for me, he is more and more a cat, 
Inter. What ſay you to his expertneſs in war? 


Par. Faith, fir, he has led the drum before the 


a 


7 — an egg out of a cloifter ; ] I know not that 3 
though it may etymologically ſignify any thing hun-, is uſed by our 
author otherwiſe than for a monaſtery, and therefore I cannot 
gueſs whence this hyperbole could take its original: perhaps it 
means only this: He will fleal any . However irifiing, from 
4% place, however holy, JOHNSON. a 

Engliſh 0 
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Engliſh tragedians,—to belie him, I will not,—anq 
more of his ſoldierſhip I know not ; except, in that 
country, he had the honour to be the officer at a place 
there call'd Mile-end, to inſtruct for the doubling of 
files: I would do the man what honour I can, but 
of this I am not certain. | | 
1 Lord. He hath out-villain'd villainy ſo far, that 
the rarity redeems him. N 
Ber. A pox on him! he's a cat ſtill. 
Inter. His qualities being at this poor price, I need 
not to aſk you, if gold will corrupt him to revolt. 
Par. Sir, for a quart d'ect he will ſell the fee ſim- 
ple of his ſalvation, the inheritance of it; and cut 
the intail from all remainders, and a perpetual ſuc. 
ceſſion for it perpetually. 250 1 7; 
iter. What's his brother, the other captain Du- 
2 Lord. * Why does he aſk him of me ? 
Inter. What's he? 5 1 e 
Par. Een a crow of the ſame neſt; not altogether 
ſo great as the firſt in goodneſs, but greater a great 
deal in evil. He excels his brother for a coward, yet 
his brother is reputed one of the beſt that is: In a re- 
treat he out-runs any lacquey'; marry, in coming on 
he has the cramp. #08) 
Inter. If your life be ſaved, will you undertake to 
betray the Florentine? 
Par. Ay, and the captain of his horſe, count Rou- 
fillon. | 
Inter. T'll whiſper with the general, and know his 
pleaſure. | | | 
Par. L'll no more dramming; a plague of all drums! 
Only to ſeem to deſerve well, and ? to beguile the ſup- 


. * Why does he aft him of me?] This is nature, Every man is 
on ſuch occaſions more willing to hear his neighbour's character 
than his own. JounsoNn. 

7% beguile the ſupprfition——) That is, 20 deceive the qpi- 
en, to make the count think me a man that agſerues well. 
| Jon son. 


poſition 
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ofition of that laſcivious young boy the count, have 
| run into this danger: Yet, who would have ſuſ- 
pected an ambuſh where I was taken? F Afide. 
Inter. There is no remedy, fir, but you muſt die: 
the general ſays, you, that have ſo traiterouſly diſco- 
vered the ſecrets of your army, and made ſuch peſti- 
ferous reports of men very nobly held, can ſerve the 
world for no very. honeſt uſe ; therefore you muſt 
die. Come, headſman, off with his head. 
Par. O Lord, fir; let me live, or let me ſee my 


death! 
Inter. That mall you, and take your leave of all 
your friends! TE { Unbinding him. 


So, look about you z know you any are here? 
Ber. Good-morrow, noble captain. 
2 Lord. God bleſs you, captain Parolles. 
1 Lord. God ſave you, noble captain. 


2 Lord. Captain, what greeting will you to my lord 


Lafeu ? I am for France, 
I Lord. Good captain, will you give me a copy of 
that ſame ſonnet you writ to Diana in behalf of the 
count Roufillon ? an I were not a very coward, I'd 
compel it of you; but fare you well. [Exeunt. 
Inter. You are undone, captain ; all but your 


ſcarf, that has a knot on't yet. oy 


Par. Who cannot be cruſh'd with a plot 7 
Inter. If you could find out a country where but 


women were that had received ſo much ſhame, you 


might begin an impudent nation, Fare you well, 
fir; I am for France too; we ſhall ſpeak of you there, 
„. 

Par. Let am I thankful: if my heart were great, 

Twould burſt at this: Captain I'll be no ore; 

But I will eat and drink, and ſleep as ſoft 

As captain ſhall: ſimply the thing I am 

Shall make me live. Who knows himſelf a braggart, 

Let him fear this; for it will come to pals, 

That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs, 


Ruſt, 


* 
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Ruſt, cord cool, bluſhes | and, Parolles, live 
Safeſt in ſhame! being fool'd,. by foolery thrive! 


There's place, and means, for every man alive. 
Pl arſe ee 1 L 


8 0 E N * Bigg 
e dew s bouſe at Florence. 


Eulen Helena, Widow, and Diana; 


Bel That you may well pPerceive I have Nox 
| wroßg'd you, 
One of ih greateſt in the chriſtian world 
Shall be my ſurety ; fore whoſe throne, *tis needfu] 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel ; 
Time was, 1 did him a defired office, 
Dear almoſt as his life; which gratitude 
Through flinty T artar's boſom would peep forth, 
And anſwer, thanks: I duly am inform'd, 
His grace is at Marſeilles; to which place 
We have convenient convoy. You muſt know, 
I am ſuppoſed dead: the army breaking, 
My huſband hies him home; where, heaven aiding, 
And by the leave of my good lord the o- 
We'll be, before our welcome. 
Wid. Gentle madam, _ 
You never had a ſervant, to whoſe truſt 
Your bufineſs was more welcome. 
Hel. Nor you, miſtreſs, 
Ever a friend, whoſe thoughts more truly labour 
To recompence your love; doubt not but heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a huſband. But O ſtrange men! 
That can ſuch ſweet uſe make of what they hate, 


x — motive] Motive for aſſiſtant. WARBURTON. 


When 


t, 


\ 
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When ſaucy truſting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night! ſo luſt doth play 
With what it loaths, for that which is away: 
But more of this hereafter:— Lou, Diana, 
Under my poor inſtructions yet muſt ſuffer 
Something in my behalf. 
Dia. Let death and honeſty 
Go with your impoſitions, I am yours 
Upon your will to ſuffer. 
Hel. Yet, I pray you, - 8 
3 But with the word, the time will bring on ſummer, 
When briars ſhall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as ſweet as ſharp. We muſt away 


- 


* When ſaucy truſtiag of the cozen'd thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night ! N 
i. e. makes the perſon guilty of intentional adultery, But truſt- 
ing a miſtake” cannot make any one guilty, We ſhould read and 
point the lines thus: . 
When fancy, truſting of the cazen'd thoughts, 
Defiles the pitchy night. 


i. e. the fancy, or imagination, that he lay with his miſtreſs, though b 


it was, indeed, his wife, made him incur the guilt of adultery. 
Night, by the ancients, was reckoned odious, obſcene, and abo- 
minable. The poet, alluding to this, ſays, with great beauty, 
D.fles the pitchy night, i. e. makes the night, more than ordinary, 
abominable. WARBURTON. | 

This conjecture is truly ingenious, but, I believe, the author 
of it will himſelf think it unneceſſary, when he recollects that 
ſaucy may very properly ſignify luxurious, and by conſequence 
laſcivious, JOHNSON. 4s 

3 But with the word, be time will Bring on ſummer, ] 

IFith the aword, i. e. in an inſtant of time. The Oxford editor 

reads (but what he means by it I know not) Bear with the word, 
My +, WARBURTON. 

The meaning of this obſervation is, that as briars have fveer- 

nfs with their priciles, ſo ſhall theſe troubles be recompenſed with 


joy, JounsON, 


I would read: 15 
Let I 'fray you 

But with the word: the time will bring, &c. bn 

And then the ſenſe will be, (I only frighten you by megtionin 


« 


the word fer; for a ſhort time will bring en the ſeaſon of hap- 


pineſs and delight,” BLACKSTONE, 


Our 
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mine come out; therefore 12d. upon this card, my card comes 
_ firſt.” Again: ——1o they vie and revie till ſome ten ſhilling 
be on the ſtake, &c.“ Again: This fleſheth the Conie, and 


for once that the Barnacle wins, the Conie gets five.” Per. 
haps, however, revyes is not the true reading. Shakſpeare 


mm another play of our author: 


of 
4 
more ſpacious ceremony to ths nable lord abey wear tbumſelues in tl 


« 


5 


Our waggon is prepar'd, and time revives us: 
AIPs well that ends well : ſtill the fine's the crown , 
Whate'er the courſe, the end is the renown. [ Exeu; 


SCENE: F. 
Roufillon. 
Enter Counteſs, Lafeu, and Clown. 


Laf. No, no, no, your ſon was miſ-led with 2 


ſnipt- taffata fellow there; * whoſe villainous ſaffron 
| | would 


4 Our waggon is prepar d, and time revives us; 
The word revives conveys ſo little ſenſe, that it ſeems very liable 
to ſuſpicion. 3 R 
and time revyes us; 
1. e. looks us in the face, calls upon us to haſten, War BURTON 

The preſent reading is corrupt, and I am afraid the emendatinn 
none of the ſoundeſt. I never remember to have ſeen the woll 
revye. One may as well leave blunders as make them. Why 
may we not read for a ſhift, without much effort, he time invites 
as; TonHnsoN. 

To ye and revye were terms at ſeveral ancient games at cards, 
but particularly at Gleel. So, in Greene's Art of Coney-catching 
1592: I'll either win ſomething or loſe ſomething, therefore 
PlIl wie and rewie every card at my pleaſure, till either yours 0 


the ſweetneſs of gain makes him frolick, and none more ready to 
wie and revie than he.” Again: 80 they wie and rewie, and 


. have written time reviles xs, i. e. reproaches us for 
waſting it. Yet, —time revives us may mean, it rouſes us. 80, 


9 I would revive the ſoldiers! hearts, 
% Becauſe I found them ever as myſelf.” STEEveNs. 
Aube villainous ſaffron would have made all the unbat'l 
and doughy youth of a nation in his colour: Parolles is rep!# 
fated as an affected follower of the faſhion, and an encourager 
his maſter to run into all the follies of it; where he ſays, U/ 


«4 


Fo RED "TEES 
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of a nation in his colour : your daughter-in-law had 
| been 


ans of time—and though the devil lead the meaſurt, ſuch are to be 
2% Here ſome particularities of faſhionable dreſs are ridi- 
culed. Snipt-raffata needs no explanation; but willainous ſaffron 
is more obſcure. This alludes to a fantaſtic faſhion, then much 
followed, of uſing yellow farch for their bands and ruffs. So, 
Fletcher, in his Queen of Corinth : 
Flas he familiarly 

4 Diflik*d ee ſtarch; or ſaid your doublet 
Was not exactly frenchified ?“ | 
And Jonſon's Devil's an Aſs : | 

40 rng and chimney- ſweepers are got into the oa 

arch.” | | 
This was invented by one Turner, a tire-woman, a court-bawd ; 
and, in all reſpects, of ſo infamous a character, that her invention 
deſerved the name of villainous ſaffron. This woman was, after- 
wards, amongſt the miſcreants concerned in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, for which ſhe was hanged at Tyburn, and 
would die in a yellaau ruff of her own invention: whick made yel- 
low ſtarch ſo odious, that it immediately went out of faſhion. *Tis 
this then to which Shakſpeare alludes : but uſing the word /afron 
for yellow, a new idea preſented itſelf, and he purſues his thought 
under a quite different alluſion——Wþoſe willainous ſaffron would 
have made all the unbak'd and doughy youths of a nation in his colour, 
i. e. of his temper and diſpoſition, Here the general cuſtom of 
that time, of colouring pa//e with ſaffron, is alluded to. So, in 
the Winter's Tale: | 
] muſt have ſaffron to colour the warden pyes.“ 
| | WARBURTON. 

This play was probably written long before the death of Sir 
Thomas Overbury.—The plain meaning of the paſſage ſeems to 
be:“ Whoſe evil qualities are of ſo deep a dye, as to be ſuffi- 
cient to corrupt the innocent, and to render them of the ſame 
diſpoſition with himſelf.” Marton. 

Stubbs, in his Azaromie of Abu/es, publiſhed in 1595, ſpeaks of 
ſtarch of various colours: | 8 
— * The one arch or piller where with the devil's kingdome of 
great ruffes is under propped, is a certain kind of liquid matter, 
which they call reh, wherein the devill hath learned them to 
waſh and die their ruffes, which, being drie, will ſtand ſtiff and 
inflexible about their neckes. And this ſtartch they make of di- 
vers ſubſtances, ſometimes of wheate flower, of branne, and other 


all collours and hues, as white, redde, blewe, purple, and the like,” 
2 
4 


would have made all the unbak'd and doughy youth 


graines : ſometimes of rootes, and ſometimes of other thinges : of 
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been alive at this hour; and your ſon here at home, 
more advanced by the king, than by that red-tail' 
humble: bee I ſpeak of. | | 
Count. I would I had not known him! it was the 
death of the moſt virtuous gentlewoman, that ever 
nature had praiſe for creating: if ſhe had partaken of 
my fleſh, and coſt me the deareſt groans of a mother, 
1 could not have owed her a more rooted love. 
Laf. Twas a good lady, 'twas a good lady: we 
may pick a thouſand fallads,. ere we light on ſuch 
ancNner herds ©0052 5 
Clown. Indeed, fir, ſhe was the ſweet-marjoram of 
the ſallet, or, rather the herb of grace. 
La. They are not ſallet-herbs, you knave, they 
are nole herbs. 3 | | 
Co. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, fir, I hays 
not much {kill in graſs. _ | 
Taf. Whether doſt thou profeſs thyſelf ; a knave, 
or a fool? | PS 
Clo. A fool, ſir, at a woman's ſervice, and a knave 
at a man's. | 
Laf. Your diſtinction ?? 
Clo, I would cozen the man of his wife, and do his 
ſervice, 'E 2K 
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In The World teſbd at Tennis, a maſque by Middleton, 1620, 
_ the five flarches are perſonified, and introduced conteſting for ſu- 
periority. Again, in_AlZumazar, 1615; | 
| „What price bears wheat and /af7on, that your band's ſo 
| ſtiff and _yellowy ?”? LEN 
Again, in Heywood's IF you now not Me, you know Nobod, 
16332 have taken an order to wear yellow garters, points, 
and ſhoe-tyings, and *tis thought ye/low will grow a cuſtom,” 
It has been long uſed at London.“ 
It may be added, that in the year 1446, a parliament was held 
at Trim in Ireland, by which the natives were directed, among 
other things, not to wear ſhirts ſtained with /afron, STEEVENS 
' See a note on Albumazar, Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays, 
vol. VII. p. 156, edition 1780. Eprrox. | 
F > | would, 1 had not known him — This dialogue ſerves to 
eonned the incidents of Parolles with the main plan of the play. 
J | | | | Jou xsox. 
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= Ly. So you were a knave at his ſervice, indeed. 

C. And I would give his wife my bauble, fir, to 

do her ſervice . ek, 115 
Laf. I will ſubſcribe for thee; thou art both knave 

and fool. ; 

Clo. At your ſervice. 

Laf. No, no, no. 5 

Clo. Why, fir, if I cannot ſerve you, I can ſerve as 

great a Prince as you are. | 

Laf. Who's that? a Frenchman ? | 

Clo. Faith, fir, he has an Engliſh name“; but his 


7 1 would give his wife my bauble, fir, to do her ſervice. 
Part of the furniture of a fool, was a bauble, which, though it be 
generally taken to ſignify any thing of ſmall value, has a preciſe 
and determinable meaning. It is, in ſhort, a kind of truncheon 
with a head carved on it, which the foo! anciently carried in his 
hand. There is a repreſentation of it in a picture of Watteau, 
formerly in the collection of Dr. Mead, which is engraved b 
Baron, and called Comediens 1raliens. A faint reſemblance of it 
may be found in the frontiſpiece of L. de Guernier to king Lear, 
in Mr, Pope's edition in duodecimo. Sir J. Hawkins. 

So, in Marſton's Dutch Courteſan, 10604 : 

6 if a Fool, we mult bear his bauble,” 
Again, in The Taue angry Women of Abingdon, 1559 : „The foot 
will not leave his $aub/e for the Tower of London.” Again, ia 
Jack Drum's Enttrtginment, 1601 : 

che is enamoured of the fool's bauble.” 
In the STULTIFERA Navis, 1497, are ſeveral repreſentations of 
this inſtrument, as well as in Cocke Loralla's Bote, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde. Again, in Lyte's Herbal; ** In the hollow- 
neſs of the ſaid flower (the great blue wolte's bane) grow two 
imall crooked hayres, ſomewhat great at the end, faſhioned like 
a fool”s bable.”” An ancient proverb, in Ray's collection, points 
out the materials of which theſe baubles were made: If every 
tool ſhould wear a bable, fewel would be dear.“ See figure 12. 
in the plate at the end of the Second Part of King Henry IV. with 


15 


eld Mr. Tollet's explanation, STEEVENS. \ | 

"ng When Cromwell, 1653, forcibly turned out the rump-parlia« 

Ii. ment, he bid the ſoldiers ** take away that bs bauble,” point - 

55 ing to the ſpeaker's mace. BLACKSTONE. b q 
- Engliſh name; — 1 The old copy reads maine. 

s to F | 1 ST EEVEN. 

ay. | : 

+ Vol. IV, K phiſnomy 
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9 phiſnomy is more hotter in France, than there. 
Laf. What prince is that? 3 
Clo. The black prince, fir, alias, the prince of 
darkneſs ; alias, the devil. 
 Laf. Hold thee, there's my purſe: I give thee 
not this to ſuggeſt thee * from thy maſter thou 
talk'ſt of; ſerve him til. 
Cle. I am a woodland fellow, fir, that always lov'd 
a great fire ; and the maſter I ſpeak of ever keeps 2 
good fire. But, ſure, he is the prince of the worlds, 
let his nobility remain in his court. I am for the houſe 
with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for 
omp to enter : tome, that humble themſelves, may; 
Lon the many will be too chill and tender; and 
they'll be for the flowery way, that leads to the 
broad gate, and the great fire. 8 
La. Go thy ways, I begin to be a- weary of thee; 
and I tell thee ſo before, becauſe I would not fall out 
with thee. Go thy ways; let my horſes be well 
look'd to, without any tricks. 


2 
p 
— 
: 


9 —— his phiſnomy is more hotter in France than there.) This is 
intolerable nonſenſe. The ſtupid editors, becauſe the devil was 
talked of, thought no quality would ſuit him but Herter, We 
ſhould read, more Honour d. A joke upon the French people, as 
if they held a dark complexion, which is natural to them, in more 
eſtimation than the Engliſh do, who are generally white and fair, 

WAR BURTON. 
This attempt at emendation is unneceſſary. The alluſion is, 
in all probability, to the Morbus Gallicus, STEEVENS. 

n to ſuggeſt thee from thy maſter —) Thus the old copy. 
The modern editors read —/educe, but without authority, To 
fegge/t had anciently the ſame meaning, So, in The Tao Gentle 
men of Verona : 2 IN | ID 

+ Knowing that tender ybuth is ſoon ſuggeſted, 
. * I nightly lodge her in an upper tower.” SrREVExS. 

2 T am a woodland fellow, fir, &c.] Shakſpeare is but rarely 

guilty of ſuch impious traſh. And it is obſervable, that then he 
always puts that into the mouth of his fools, which is now grown 
the characteriſtic of the fine gentleman. WARBUR TW. 
1 But, ſure, be is the prince of the avorld, — ] I think we 
ſhould read - But ſince he is, &c, and thus Sir T. Hanmer. 


Clo, 


ba t.os; 


2 nd. Ra 
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Ci. If IL put any tricks upon 'em, fir, they ſhall be 
Jades' tricks; which are their own right by the law of 
nature. D eie ae. 

Laf. A ſhrewd knave, and an“ unhappy. _ 

Count. So he is. My lord, that's gone, made 
himſelf much ſport out of him : by his authority he 
remains here, which he thinks is a patent for his 
ſaucineſs; and, indeed, he has no pace, but runs 
where he will. 

Laf. I like him. well; *tis not amiſs: and I was 
about to tell you, fince I. heard, of the good lady's 
death, and that my lord your ſon was upon his re- 
turn home, I mov'd the king my maſter, to ſpeak in 
the behalf of my daughter ; which, in the minority 
of them both, his majeſty, out of a ſelf-gracious re- 
membrance, did firſt propoſe : his highneſs has pro- 
mis'd me to do it: and, to ſtop up the diſpleaſure 
he hath conceiv'd againſt your fon, there is not fitter 
matter. How does your ladyſhip like it? ? 

Count. With very much content, my lord, and I 
wiſh it happily effected. F 

Laf. His highneſs comes poſt from Marſeilles, of 
as able body as when he number'd thirty ; he will 
be here to-morrow, ot I am deceiv'd by him that in 
ſuch intelligence hath ſeldom fail'd. 

Count. It rejoices me, that I hope I ſhall ſee him 
ere I die, I have letters that my ſon will be here 


* 0 > 7 | 
4 — anbappy.] That is, miſcbievouſly waggiſh, unlucky. 


See vol. II. p. 237. Jouns0N. | | 

5 So he is. My lord, that's gone, made himſelf much ſport out of 
bim; by his authority he remains here, <vhich be thinks is a patent 
2 Saucineſs ; and, indeed, he has no pace, but runs where be 
will. PAIL We" 2 
. Should not we read—no place, that is, no fation, or gffice in the 
amily ? \ F Nr 75 wh 

A pace is a certain or preſcribed walk; ſo we ſay of a man mean- 
ly obſequious, that he has learned his paces, and of a horſe who 
moves irregularly, that he has =o paces, JoHNs0Nns . 

WH to- night: 
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to-night: 1 ſhall. beſeech your lordſhip, to remain 
. me till they meet together. 

Laf. Madam, I was thinking, with what manners 
I might ſafely be admitted. 

Count. You need but plead your honourable privi. 
lege. 
| Lok, Lady, of that I have 11685 a bold charter; 
| but, 1 thank my God, it. holds yet. | 


F 3+ Re-enter Clown.” 


Ch. O madam, vonder“ my lord your ſon with 2 
patch of velvet on's face: whether there be a ſcar 
undet't, or no, the velvet knows; but tis a goodly 
pateh of velvet: his left cheek is a cheek of two pile 
and a half, but his right cheek i is worn bare. * 

Laf. A ſcar nobly got, or a ab, is a S500 
livery 'of honour : ſo, belike, is that. 

Co: But it is your carbonado'd * face. | 

La,. Let us go fee your ſon, I pray you; I long 
to talk with the young noble ſoldier, IDE! 

Clo., Faith, there's a dozen of em, with delicate 
fine hats, and moſt courteous feathers, which bow 
the head, and nod at every man. - [Exeunt. 


Fei N. 


Aer 7] 
"os Court of France at Mer 2 


Enter Helena, Wi dow, all Diana, ns t200 attendants 
Hel. But this exceeding poſing, day and night, 


uſt wear your ſi pirits low: we cannot help'} it; 


6 Carkinads'd means ſevrched like a ry, of meat for the git 
iron. : CTELVENS, | 


* * , 
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To come into his preſence. 
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But, ſince you have made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, b 
Be bold, you do ſo grow in my requital, 

As nothing can unroot you. In happy time 


Enter a gentle Aftringer '. 


This man may help me to his majeſty's ear, 
It he would ſpend his power. God fave you, fir, 

Gent, And you, 5 ö 

Hel. Sir, I have ſeen you in the court of France. 

Gent. J have been ſometimes there. 

Hel. 1 do preſume, fir, that you are not fallen 
From the report that goes upon your goodneſs; 
And therefore, goaded with moſt ſharp occaſions, 
Which lay nice manners by, | put you to 
The uſe of your own virtues, for the which 
I ſhall continue thankful. 

Gent. What's your will? 

Hel. That it will pleaſe you 
To give this poor petition to the king ; 

And aid me with that ſtore of power you have, 


7 Emer a gentle Aſtringer.) Perhaps a gentle Aranger, i. e. a 


ſtranger of gentle condition, a gentleman. Ihe error of this con- 
jecture which I have learn'd (tince our edition firſt made its ap- 
pearance, from an old book of Falconry, 1633,) ſhould teach difti- 
dence to thoſe who conceive the words, which they do not under- 
ſtand, to be corruptions. An ringer or aſtringer is a falconer, 
and ſuch a character was probably to be met with about a court 
which was famous for the love of that diverſion. So, in Hamlet ; 
« We'll een to it like French Fatconers,”” 

A gentle aſtringer is a gentleman falcmer, The word is derived 
from eflercus or aufercus, a goſhawk'; and thus, ſays Cowell in his 
Law Dictionary: We utually call a faiconer, who keeps that 
kind of hawk, an auffringer.” Again, in the Book of Hawking, 
&c. b. I. no date: Now bicauſe I ipoke of efregiers. ye ſhall 
underſtand that the ben called ęfregiers that keep geſshauks or 
tercels, &c.” Ilearn from Blount's Autien: Tenures, that a-“ gois- 
* hawk is in our records termed by the ſeveral names Oftur cum, 
* Hoſtricum, Efiricum, Afturcum, and Aufturcum,”” and all from 
the French Ay/four. SrkEVE NS. 85 
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Gent. The king's not here. 
Hel. Not here, fir? _ 
Gent. Not, indeed : 


He hence remov'd laſt night, and with- more bade 
Than is his uſe. 

Mid. Lord, how we loſe our pains ! 

Hel. AlPs well, that ends well, yet ; 
Though time ſeem ſo adverſe, and means unfit, — 
do beſeech you, whither is he gone? 


Gent. Marry, as take it, to Rouſillon; ; 
Whither I am going. 


Hel. I do beſeech you, fir, 
Since you are like to ſee the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand ; 
Which, I preſume, ſhall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it : 
I will come after you, with what good ſpeed 


»Our means will make us means. 
Gent. This I'll do for you. 


Hel. And you ſhall find Yourſelf to be well thank'g, 


Whate'er falls more, We muſt to horſe again ;— 


Go, go, provide. „„ (Exeunt. 


SCENE . 
 Roufullon, 


E ner Clown and Parolles. 


Par. Good Mr, Lavatch, give my lord Lafeu this 
letter: I have ere now, fir,” been better known to 
you, when I have held familiarity with freſher 


Our means will make us means.) | 
Shakſpeare delights much in this kind of reduplication, ſome- 
imes 7 as to obſcure his meaning. Helena ſays, rhey will follow 


ith ſuch ſpeed as the means which they bave will ive them * 
fo exert, Jonx so. TY 


\ 


clothes; 
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dothes; but I am now, fir, muddy'd in fortune's 
moat, and ſmell ſomewhat ſtrong of her ſtrong diſ- 
pleaſure. LE A 

Clo, Truly, fortune's diſpleaſure is but fluttifh, if 
it ſmell ſo ſtrongly as thou1peakit of: I will hence- 


9 In former editions : | 
ien now, fir, ldi d in Fortunes mood, and fell 


ſomewhat ſtrong of her [trong diſpleaſure.) | believe the poet wrote, 


in fortune's moat; becanſe the clown in the very next ſpeech re- 
plies, I will henceforth eat no fiſh of fortune's buttering ; and again, 
when he comes to repeat Parolles's petition to Lafeu, t hath 
FulPn into the unclean fiſhpond of her diſpleaſme, and, as he ſays, is 
muddy'd æwithal. And again, Pray you, fir, uſe the carp as you 
may, &c, In all which places, *tis obvious a moat or a pong is the 
alluſion, Beſides, Parolles ſmelling ſtrong, as he ſays, of for- 
tune's firong . diſpleaſure, carries on the ſame image; for as the 
moats round old fats were always repleniſſid with fiſh, 4o the 
Clown's joke of holding his poſe, we may preſume, proceeded 


from this, that the privy was always over the moat; and there- 


fore the Clown humoureuſly ſays, when Parolles is preſſing him 
to deliver his letter to lord Lafeu, Fob! proptbee Aland away ; 4 
paper from fortune s cloſeſtool, to give to a Tema / | 

| : WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton's correction may be ſupported by a paſſage in 


the Alchemiſt : 
«© Subtle. Come along, fir, 
« I now muſt ſhew you Fortune's privy lodgings. 
Face. Are they perfumed, and his bath ready? 
ol — Sub. All. ares RR 
© Only the fumigations ſomewhat ſtrong.” FARMER. 

I believe the old reading, in Fartune's mood, is the true 
one. Hy the wwhimfical caprice of Fortune, I am fallen into the 
mud, and ſmell ſomewhat firong of her diſpltaſure.— In Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, too, we meet with the fame phraſe : 

64 but Fortune s wood. 
« Varies again.“ 
Mood is again uſed for reſentment or caprice, in Othello: * You 


are but now caft in his med, a puniſhment more in policy than | 


in malice.” 0 
Again, for anger, in Romeo and Juliet: Come, come, thou 
art as hot a jack in thy mood as nay in Italy.“ 
Again, in the old Taming of a £breaw, 1007 ; 
This brain-fick man, 
„That in his med cares not to murder me.“ 
All the expreſſions mentioned by Dr. Warburton agree ſuſſi- 
_ ciently well with the text, without any alteration, MaLoxe. 
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forth eat no fiſh of fortune's buttering. Pr'ythee, al. 
low the wing. ro 1 Tod ©. en 
Par. Nay, you need not to ſtop your noſe, fir; [ 
ſpake but by a metaphor. | 4 
Clo. Indeed, fir, if your metaphor ſtink, I will 
ſtop my noſe ; or againſt any man's * metaphor, Pr'y- 
thee, get thee further. | 
Par. Pray you, fir, deliver me this paper. 
Clo. Foh, pr'ythee, ſtand away; A paper from 
fortune's cloſe-ſtool to give to a nobleman ! Look, 
here he comes himſelf, . - 


Enter Lafeu. 


Here is a pur of fortune's, fir, or of fortune's cat, 
(but not a muſk-cat' that has fallen into the unclean 
fiſhpond of her diſpleaſure, and, as he ſays, is mud- 
dy'd withal ; Pray you, fir, uſe the carp as you may; 
for he looks like a poor, decay'd, ingenious, fooliſh, 
ralcally knave. 31 do pity his diſtreſs in my —_ 
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allo the wind.] 1. e. ſtand to the windward of me. 
| . STEEVENS. 
* Ingeed, fir, if your metaphor flink, I «will flop my noſe ; or againſ! 
any man's metaph 5 Nothing could be conceived with greater 
humour or juſtneſs of fatire, than this ſpeech. The uſe of the 
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* {inking map lhor is an odious fault, which grave writers often 


| i commit. It is not uncommon to ſee moral declaimers againſt 
14 vice, deſcribe her as Heſiod did the fury Triſtitia: | 


a ey s> I , 
Tig tx piywy Ea. bor. 


— 


_ —— ——— 
44 4 


1 Upon which Longinus juſtly obſerves, that, inſtead of giving a 

5 terribie image, he has given a very naſty one. Ciceio cautions 
| iu well againſt it, in his book de O, at. Quoniam læc, lays he, vel 
1. 


* 
1 
* 


latum ft, fig ienda ft omnis turpitudo earum rerum, ad quos eorum 
ani mos qui audiunt trah:t fimilitudo. Nolo mo te d.ci Arvicasi ca- 
ſtratam e 1empatligam. Nolo ſtercus curiæ dici Glauciam. Our 
phet himſelf is extremely delicate in this reſpect; who, through- 
out his large writings, if you except a paſſage in Hamlet, has 
ſcarce a metaphor that can offend the ah ſqueamiſh reader. 


|  WARBURTON- 
a pity his difireſs in my ſmiles of compare, ——] We 
N ſs | | ſhould 
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ſumma lats 72 in verbis lransferendis ut ſenſum feriat id, quod [ 1 anſ- | 
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of comfort, and leave him to your lordſhip. 


Exit Clown. 
Fur. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath 
cruelly ſcratch Ye 


late to pare her nails now. Wherein have you play'd 
the knave with fortune, that ſhe ſhould ſcratch'you, 
who of herſelf is a good lady, and would not have 
knaves thrive long under her *? There's a quart d'ecu 


for you: Let the juſtices make you and fortune 
friends; I am for other buſineſs, 


Par. I beſeech your honour, to hear me one eagle 
word. 


Laf. Vou beg a fingle penny more: come, you 
ſhall hat; fave your word. 


Par. My name, my good las.” is Parolle s. 

Laf. Y ou beg more than one word then“. Cox' my 
paſſion! give me your hand :— How does your drum? 

Par. O my good lord, you were the firſt that found 


me. 


Laf. Was I, in ſooth ? and I was the firſt that loſt 
thee, 


Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in ſome 
grace, for you did bring me out. 


Laf. Out upon thee, knave! doſt thou put upon 


ſhould read — of comfort, ſuch as the calling him for- 
tunes cat, cap, &c. WARBURTON. 


The meamng 1s, I teſtify my pity for his diſtreſs, by encou- 
raging him with a gracious ſmile. Ihe old reading may ſtand. 
REvISAL. 

Dr. Warburton's propoſed emendat ion may be countenanced by 

an entry on the books of the Stationers' Company, 1893: —A 


booke of verie pythie /imil:es, comfortable and profitable for all 
men to reade.“ STEEVENS, 


* ber?] Added in the ſecond folio. MATLoxxk. . 

* You beg more than one word then. ] A quibble is intended 
on the word Paroles, which in French is — and ſignifies 
words, One, which is not found in the old copy, was added, 
pernaps ger by the editor of the third tolio. 

N. ALONE. 
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Laf. And what would you have me to do? *tis too 
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me at once both the office of God and the devil ? one 
brings thee in grace, and the other brings thee out. 
Sound trumpets. ] The king's coming, I know by 
is trumpets. —Sirrah, inquire further after me; | 
had talk of you laſt night: though you are a fool and 
a knave, you ſhall eat“; go to, follow, 
Par. I praiſe God for you, [ Exeunt, 


N N 3s 


Flouriſh, Enter King, Counteſs, Lafeu, Lords, At. 
tendants, Sc. 


King. We loſt a jewel of her; 2nd our eſteem 
Was made much poorer by it: but your ſon, 
As mad in folly, lack'd the ſenſe to know, 

Her eſtimation home *. 

Count. *Tis paſt, my liege: 

And I beſeech your majeſty to make it 

Natural rebellion, done i'the blade of youth? ; 
When oil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon's force, 
O'erbears it, and burns on. 

King. My honour'd lady, | 
I have forgiven and forgotten all : 

Though my revenges were high bent upon him, 
And watch'd the time to ſhoot. 


; ou ſhall eat; J Parolles has many of the lineament; 
of Falſtaff and ſeems to be the character which Shakſpeare de- 
lighted to draw, a fellow that had more wit than virtue. Though 
Juſtice required that he ſhould be detected and expoſed, yet his 
vices /it ſo fit in him that he is not at laſt ſuffered to ſtarve. 

Jonugson, 

7 —— cſeem] Dr. Warburton, in Theobald's edition, altered 
this word to gase; in his own he lets it ſtand and explains it by 
worth or eftate, But efteem is here reckoning or eflimate. Since 

the loſs of Helen with her wirtues and gual:fications, our account is 
fank; what we have to recken ourſelyes king of, is much poorer 
than before. Jonns0x. | 

% —bonme.} That is, completely, in its full extent. JOHNSON. 

9 - blade of youth ] In the ſpring of early life, when the man 
is yet green. Oil and fire ſuit but ill with Blade, and therefore Dr. 
Warburton reads, 6/aze of youth, Jon xson, 


Lif. 
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Laf. This I muſt fay,— 
nut firſt | beg my pardon, —The young lord 
id to his majeſty, his mother, and his lady, 
W offence of mighty note; but to himſelf 
re greateſt wrong of all: he loſt a wife, 
Whoſe beauty did aſtoniſh the ſurvey 
Of richeſt eyes; whoſe words all ears took captive; 
Whoſe dear perfection, hearts that ſcorn'd to ſerve, 
Humbly call'd miſtreſs. . 
King. Praiſing what is loſt, | 
Makes the remembrance dear, —— Well, call him 
hither ; 
Ve are reconcil'd, and the firſt view ſhall kill“ 
All repetition :—Ler him not aſk our pardon ; 
The nature of his great offence is dead, 
And deeper than oblivion we do bury | 
The incenfing relicks af it: let him approach, | 
A ſtranger, no offender ; and inform him, 1 
So 'tis our will he ſhould. | -" 
Gent. I ſhall, my liege. 
King. What ſays he to your daughter? have you 
ſpoke? 55 | 
Laf. All 32 he is hath reference to your highs. g 
neſs. — 


* Of richeſt gyes ; —] Shakſpeare means that her beauty had 
aſtoniſhed thoſe, who, having ſeen the greateſt number of fair 
women, might be ſaid to be *s riche/t in ideas of beauty. So, 
in A; you like It; ** to have ſeen much and to have no- 
thing, is to have rich eyes andgpoor hands.” STEEVENS. | i 

— firſt wiew ball kill 5 {i 

Al repetition cm 4-57 | . 1 
The firft interview ſball put an end to all recollaction of the paſs. - 
Shakſpearę is now haſtening to the end of the play, finds his mat- | 
ter ſufficient to fill up his remaining ſcenes, and therefore, as on 
other ſuch occaſions; contracts his dialogue and precipitates his 
action. Decency.required that Bertram's double crime of eruel 
and diſobedience, joined likewiſe with ſome hypocriſy, ſhould rai 
more reſentment ; and that though his mother might eaſily forgive 
him, his king ſhould more pertinaciouſly vindicate his own au- 
thority and Helen's merit. Of all this Shakipeare could not be 
1gnorant, but Shakſpeare wanted to conclude his play. Jounson, 
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Mg. Then ſhall we have a match, I have letters 
. ſent me. 
That ſet him high in fame, 


E nter Bertram. 


Laf. He looks well on t. 

King. 1 am not a day of ſeaſon 3, 
For thou may'ſt ſee a ſun-ſhine and a hail 
In me at once: But to the brighteſt beams 
Diſtracted clouds give way ; ſo ſtand thou forth, 
The time 1s fair again. 

Ber. My high-repented blames ?, 
Dear ſovereign, pardon to me. 

Fing. All is whole; 
Not one word more of the conſumed time, 
Let's take the inſtant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
The inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, cre we can effect them: You remember 
The daughter of this lord ? 

Ber. Admiringly, my liege : At firſt 
I ſtuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Wu make too bold a herald of my tongue: 

here the impreſſion of mine eye enfixing, 
Contempt his ſcornful perſpective did lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour; 
Scorn'd a fair colour, or expreſs d it ſtol'n5; 


5 Extended 


lam ml a day off afn.] Thats of uninterrupted rain. "The 
word is ſtill uted'in the ſame ſenſe in Virginia, in which govern- 
ment, end eſpecially on the eaſtern fhore of it, where the de · 
tcendants of the firit leitlers have been leſs mixed with later 
emigrants, many expreſſions of dhakſpeare s time are till cur- 
rent. Hus LE. 
+ My bigb-repented blames, ] 
. High-repented blames, are faults repented of to the height, to the 
urmoll. gs 7 nh has bigh-fantaſtical in the following play. 
STEEVERS. 
s Scorn'd 2 fair colour, or expreſi d t Hol; 
Fiol 1 it is to be obſerved, that this young man s caſe was not in: 
4 | difference 
2 me 


* 


. 


* 


Extended or contracted all proportions, 850 or 
To a moſt hideous object: Thence it came, 
That ſhe, whom all men prais'd, and whom myſelk, 
Since I have loſt, have loy'd, was in mine exe 


The duſt that did offend it. 


King. Well excus'd : 1 


That thou doſt love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores away 


From the great compt: But love, that comes too late, 
Like a retnorſeful pardon flowly carried, _ 
To the great ſender turns a ſour offetice, 
Crying, . That's good that's gone: Our raſh faults , ; 


difference to the ſex in general, but a very frog attack WNY : 4 
one; therefore he could not ſcrn à fait colour; itor it' was that 
which had captivated him. But he might very paturally be ful 


to do what men, ſtrongly attached to one, cotumonly do, not a 
low beauty in any face but his nüſtreſs's. And mar cs was the 


thought here, is evident 
1. From the latter part of the verſfe nh 
— —or expreſs d it olan ne 


- b 1201 SIO e 
2. From the preceding verſe : a 


Which arp d nbe line of every other favour : 
3. From the following verſes 
Extended or contracted all proportions © n. +." 
To a, moſt hideous objeft:: nnn v3 ett 
Secondly, It is to be oblerved, that he deſctibes his indifference 


a. Is 
Su wh 


for others in highly figurative exprefiions. Contempt is brought 


in lending him her perſpective glaſs, which does its office propets 
ly by whar ging the 2 all other faces ; by extending or contratt- 


ing into a <:deous obyitt 7. or by exprefſirg or ſhewing native red and 


white as paint. But with what propriety of tpeech can this glaſs 
be laid to ſcorn, which is an affection of the mind? Here then the 


metaphor becomes miſerably mangled ; but the foregoing obſer- 


vation will lead us to the genuine reading, which is 
Scorch'd fair colour, or exprefs'd it hn; — 

i. e. this glaſs repreſented the owner as brown or tanned; or, if 

not ſo/ cauſed the native colour to appear artificial. Thus hg 

ſpeaks in character, and conſiſtently witir the reſt of his ſpeecli. 
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* 


Tone emendation reitores integrity to the figure, and, by a Beau- 


tiful thought; makes the /cornful perſpectius gf contempt do the office 
of a burningeglajſs.” WARBURTON, tele nu ou 


It was but juſt to inſert this note, long as it ieh hecauſe the com- 
mentator ſeems to thin it of importance. Let the: reader judge. 
a0  Jourson. 
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Was a ſweet creature; ſuch a ring as this, 
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* 


Not knowing them, until we know their grave! 
Oft our diſpleaſures, to ourſelves unjuſt, 
Deſtroy our friends, and after weep their duſt: 
* Our own love waking cries. to ſee what's done, 
While ſhameful hate ſleeps out the afternoon. 
Be this ſweet Helen's knell, and now forget her. 
Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin 5 3 
'The main conſents are had; and here we'll ſtay | 
To ſee our widower's ſecond matriage-day,  . M 
Count. Which better than the firſt, O dear hea- 
ven, bleſs! __ 42s Crs 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe! 
Laf. Come on, my ſon, in whom my houſe's name 
Muſt be digeſted, give a fayour from you, 
To ſparkle in the ſpirits of my daughter, 
That ſhe may quickly come.— By my old beard, 
And every hair that's on't, Helen, that's dead., 


a 
a 
. 
- * 
4 * 
| 
. 
N 

* 


The laſt that ere ſhe * took her leave at court, nc 
I ſaw upon her finger. 


Our own love waking, &c.] 0011 4 
Theſe two lines I ſhould be glad to call az interpolation of a player, 
They are ill connected with the former, and not very clear or pro- 
per in themſelves. I believe the author made two couplets to the 

e purpoſe ; wrote them both down that he might take his 
choice; and ſo they happened to be both preſerved. 
For flzep I think we ſhould read pt. Lowe cries to ſee what was 
done while hatred ſept, and ſuffered miſchief to be done. Or the 
meaning may be, that hatred ſtill continues to /lcep at eaſe, while 
bowe is weeping ; and ſo the preſent reading may ſtand. 

| l OHNSON. 
7 Which better than the firſt, O dear heaven, 1 0 0950 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe !] 
I have ventur'd, againſt the authorities of the printed copies, to 
fix the Counteſs's name to theſe two lines. The king appears, 
indeed, to be a favourer of Bertram: but if Bertram ſhould make 
a bad huſband the ſecond time, why ſhould it give the king ſuch 
mortal pangs? A fond and diſappointed mother might reaſonably 
not defire to live to ſee ſuch a day: and from her the wiſh of dying, 
rather than to behold it, comes with propriety. THEoOBALD. 
be] So the old copy. The correction by Mr. Rowe. Mar oxx. 


Ber 


a 
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Ber. Her's it was ne. 0 

Ning. Now, pray you, let me ſee it; for mine eye, 
While I was ſpeaking, oft was faſten'd to't—_ 
This ring was mine; and, when I gave it Helen, 

] bade her, if her fortunes ever ſtood | 
Neceſſity d to help, that by this token 

I would relieve her: Had you that craft, to reave her 
Of what ſhould ſtead her moſt? _ Su 7 

Ber. My gracious ſovereign, | 
Howe'er it pleaſes you to take it ſo, 

The ring was never her's. . 

Count. Son, on my life, FE 
1 have ſeen her wear it; and ſhe reckon'd it 
At her life's rate. mw 

Laf. IL am ſure, I ſaw her wear it. 

Ber. You are deceiv'd, my lord, ſhe never ſaw it: 
In Florence was it from a caſement thrown me“, 
Wrapp'd in a paper, which contain'd the name 
Of her that threw it: noble ſhe was, and thought 
I ſtood engag'd : but when I had ſubſcrib'd 


F = 


\ = ere 1 r n 
c y 


9 In Florence aum it from a caſement thrown, ] , 
Bertram ſtill continues to have too little virtue to deſerve Helen, 
He did not know indeed that it was Helen's ring, but he knew 
that he had it not from a window. Jouxsox. 


a noble ſhe wwas, and thought 


. 


1 flood engag d; 
The plain meaning is, when ſhe ſaw me receive the ring, ſhe 
thought me engaged ta her. JornsoN.. 4 
The firſt folio reads—ingag'd, which perhaps may be intended 
in the ſame ſenſe with the reading propoſed = Mr. Theobald, 
i. e. not engaged; as Shakſpeare in another place uſes gag'd for 
engaged. Merchant of Venice, act I. ſe. i, TYEWalTT. | 
I have no doubt that ingaged (the reading of the folio) is right. 
Gaged is uſed by other writers, as well as by Shakipeare, for 
engaged. So, in a Paftoral, by Daniel, 1605: ; 1. 
„Not that the earth did gage 
«© Unto the huſbandman 8 
Her voluntary fruits, free without fees.“ . 
Ingaged, in the ſenſe of znengaged, is a word of exactly the ſame. 
formation as inhabitable, which is uſed by Shakſpeare and the con- 
temporary writers for aninbab: table. Marv s. T 4 
4G 
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To mine own fortune, and inform'd fi ay, 
Fcould hot ahſwer in that courſe of honour 
As ſhe had made the overture, the ceas'd,' 
In heavy ſatisfaEtion, and wonldhever ah 8 7h 2 
Receive the ring again, pg ro rite Hers wap goa 
King. Plutus himſelf, - | 
That knows the tinct and welpe ee 
Hath not in nature's myſtery more ſeience, 3 
Than I have in this ring: *twas mine, twas Helen s, 
W hoever gave it you: ben, if you knows 
That you are well acquainted' With yourſelf, 
Confeſs *twas hers, and by what'roup dennen 
You got it from her: ſhe called the” ſaints tg Wr 
That ſhe would never put it from her finger, | 
Unlefs ſhe gave it to yourſelf in bed, 
(Where you have never come) or "ſent | it us 
Upon her gteat diſaſter. wege 
Ber. She never ſaw 1 * 
Ling! Thou peak ſt it filly, as I love mine ho- 
nour; | ; 
And mak'ſt conjectural da to come into me, 
Which I would fain ſhat out: If it ſhould prove 
That thou art ſo inhuman, twill not 25 ſo— 


8 King. Plurus Baty | | 
That knows the tin? and mnultiplyiig aches] 
ate the grand alchemiſt, who knows the tindure which confers 
the properties of gold upon baſe ** and the Mitter by which 
geld is multiplied, by which, a ſmall as of f of gold is made to 
communicate its qualities to a large mals of baſe metal. 
In the reign of Henry IV. a law was made to forbid a/l urn 


thenceforth to 8 gold, or uſe am craft of multiplication, Of 


which law, Mr. Boyle, when he was warm with the hope of 
eranfirnitation, rocured a repeal. Jouxsox. 
3 hen, if you know © * N 
That you are well acquainted ayith yourhelf.Þ | 


i. e. then if you be wiſe. - A range way of SPE 7 5 a 


thought ! WARBURTON. | 

The true meaning of this range expreſs ion is, If zcu Lnow that 
your faculties are 10 ſound, as that you have the Her confſerouſneſs 
of your own aftions, and are able to recalled an relate what 3 


have done, tl me; &. Joux som. | 


FLING CITRUS 
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And yet I know not: thou didſt hate her deadly, 
And ſhe is dead; which nothing, but to cloſe 
Her eyes myſelf, could win me to believe, 
More than to ſee this ring. —Take him away.— 

| [ Guards ſeize Bertram. 
My fore-paſt proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear'd too little —Away with him 
We'll fift this matter further, | 
Ber. If you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever hers, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I huſbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. [Exit Bertram, - guarded, 


Enter a Gentleman. 

King. I am wrapp'd in diſmal thinkings, 

Gent, Gracious ſovereign, | 

Whether I have been to blame, or no, I know not; 
Here's a petition from a Florentine, 

Who hath, for four or five removes, come ſhort 5 
To tender it herſelf. I undertook it, 
Vanquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech 
Of the poor ſuppliant, who by this, I know, 

Ils here attending: her buſineſs looks in her 
With an importing viſage; and ſhe told me, 


In a ſweet verbal brief, it did concern 
Your highneſs with herſelf. 5 5 


The King reads. 


* My fire-paſt proofi, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little wanity, 
Having wainly fear'd tod little. 


The proofs «vhich I hawe already had are ſufficient to ſhew that 
my. fears were not vain and irrational. I have rather been hither- 
to more eaſy than l ought, and have unreaſonably had too little far. 

| Joungon. | 


wife 


* Who hath for four er five removes, come hort! 
Removes are journies or poſt flages. JOuNs0N, 
Vol. IV. | . 
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pon his many prote/tations to marry me, when bis 
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wife was dead, I bluſh to ſay it, he won me. Now is 
the count Roufillon a widower ; his vows are forfeited 
to me, and my honour's paid to him. He ſtole fron 
Florence, taking no leave, and I follow him to hi; 
country for juſtice : Grant it me, O king; in you it beſt 
lies; otherwiſe a ſeducer flouriſhes, and a poor maid i; 
undone. 255 NE 

. Diana CaruLEt, 


Laf. I will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and toll 
for this. Pl none of him*®. 
Ring. The ank, ave thought well on thee, Lafeu, 
To bring forth this diſcovery. Seek theſe ſuitors ;— 
— Go, ſpeedily, and bring again the count. 


J ewill buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and toule for this, 
Pl! none of him. 
Thus the firſt folio. The ſecond reads : : | 
1 avill buy me a ſon-in-law in a faire, and toule him for this. I 
none of him. © . 
The reading of the firſt copy ſeems to mean this: Ill buy me 
a new ſon-in-law, &c. and o the bell for this; i. e. look upon 
him as a dead man.—The ſecond reading, as Dr. Percy ſuggeſts, 
may imply: I'll buy me a ſon-in-law as they buy a horſe in a 
fair; toul him, i. e. enter him on the tou or toll- book, to prove 
came honeſtly by him, and aſcertain wy title to him. In a play 
called The famous Hiftory of The. Stukely, 1605, is an alluſion to 
this cuſtom : 
4% Gow, I will be anſwerable to thee for thy hor/es. 
Stub. Doſt thou keep a role-boorb ? zZounds, doſt thou make 
a hor ſe-courſer of me?“ 
Again, in Hudibras, p- 11. c. 1. 
Aga roan gelding 
& Where, when, by whom, and what y'were fold for 
„And in the open market toll for. 
Alluding (as Dr. Grey obſerves) to the two ſtatutes relating 
to the ſale of horſes, 2 & 3 Phil. and Mary, and 31 Elix. C 12. 
and publickly 7lling them in fairs, to prevent the ſale of ſuch as 
were ſtolen, and to preſerve the E to the right owner. 
If the reading of the ſecond folio be the true one, we muſt 
alter the punctuation thus: 
1 will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and toll him: far this, Il 
none bim. STERVENS. 3 = 
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* Enter Bertram, guarded. N 
I am afeard, the life of Helen, lady, _ 
Was foully ſnatch'd. . | 
Count. Now, juſtice on the doers ! 20 4/41 
King. I wonder, fir, fince wives are monſters to you”; 
And that you fly them as you ſwear them lordſhip, 
Yet you defire to.marry,—What woman's that? 


Enter Widow, and Diana. 


Diana. I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet; 
My ſuit, as 1 do underſtand, you know, 
And therefore know how far I may be pitied. 

Wid. I am her mother, fir; whoſe age and honour 
Both ſuffer under this complaint we bring, 
And both ſhall ceaſe *, without your remedy. 


King. Come hither, count; Do you know theſe 
women? | 


Ber. My lord, I neither can nor will deny 

But that I know them : Do they charge 0 further? 

Dia. Why do you look ſo ſtrange upon your wite? 
Ber. She's none of mine, my lord. 


7 [ wonder, fir. This paſſage is thus read in the firſt folio : 
"3 » fir, ſir, wives are monſiers to you, 
And that you fly them, as you ſaucar them lordſhip, 
Yet you defire to marry . 
Which may be corrected thus: 
1 wonder, fir, ſince wives are monflers, &c. 

The editors have made it——ives are ſo monſtrous ts you, 
and in the next line—fwear to them, inſtead of ſuear them lord- 
1. Though the latter phraſe be a little obſcure, it ſhould not 
| have been turned out of the text without notice. I ſuppoſe lord. 
i is put for that protection, which the huſband in the marriage- 
ceremony promiſes to the wife, TyrwaiTrT. f 

I read with Mr. Tyrwhitt, whoſe emendation I have placed in 
the text, SrEZVx NSG. N 
all ceaſe, =—)} i. e. deceaſe, die. So, in Kizg Lear : 
Fall and ceaſe,” I think the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in 
a former ſcene in this comedy. STEEVENS, 
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Dia. If you ſhall marry, | | 
You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heaven's vows, and thoſe are mine ; 
You give away myſelf, which is known mine 
For I by vow am ſo embody'd yours, 
That ſhe, which marries you, muſt marry me, 
Either both, or none. ; 
Laf. Your reputation comes too ſhort for my 
daughter, you are no huſband for her. | To Bertray, 
Ber. My lord, this is a fond and deſperate creature, 
Whom 3 I have laugh'd with : let your high. 
neſs | 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour, 
Than for to think that I would fink it here. 
King. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to 
friend, 
Till your deeds gain them: Fairer prove your ho- 
2 nour, _ 
Than in my thought it lies! 
Dia. Good my lord, FEY 
Aſk him upon his oath, if he does think Y 
He had not my virginity. 
King. What ſay'ſt thou to her? 
Ber. She's impudent, my lord ; 
And was ? a common gameſter to the camp, 
Dia. He does me wrong, my lord; if I were fo, 
He might have bought me at a common price ; 
Do not believe him : O, behold this ring, 


9 a common game ſter to the camp.) | 
The following paſſage, in an ancient MS. y, intituled 
De Second Maden Tragedy, will ſufficiently elucidate the 1de 
once affixed to the term gameſter, when applied to a female: 
fis to me wondrous how — ſhould ſpare the day 
& From amorous clips much leſs the general ſeaſon 


« When ali the world's a gamefer.” 
Again, in Periclc: : * SIO 
„Were you a gameſter at five or at ſeven.” r 
Again, in Troilus an Crefſida : > IO 
- (daughters of the game,” STEEVENS. = 
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i. e. only ꝛ0 ſpeak à truth, TrAWI Tr. 
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Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity *, 
Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o'the camp, 
If I be one. 
Count. He bluſhes, and tis it“: 
Of fix preceding anceſtors, that gem 
Conferr'd by teſtament to the ſequent iſſue, 
Hath it been ow'd, and worn, This is his wife; 
That ring's a thouſand proofs. | 
King. Methought you faid, 
You ſaw one here in court could witneſs it. 
Dia. I did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
So bad an inſtrument ; his name's Parolles. 
Laf. I faw the man to-day, if man he be, 
King. Find him, and bring him hither. 
Ber. What of him? | | 
He's quoted 3 for a moſt perfidious ſlave, 
With all the ſpots o'the world tax'd and deboſh'd + 
Whoſe nature fickens, but to ſpeak a truths :; 


1 IWhoſe high reſþeft, and rich validity, ] 
Validity . 4 So, in X. Lear: 
No leſs in ſpace, walidity, and pleaſure. 
Again, in Twelfth Night : 7 | | 
„ Of what validity and pitch ſoever.“ SrEEVENs. 
Count. He bluſbes, and iis it:] | | 
The old copy has : 2 
He bluſhes, and tis hit. 
Perhaps we ſhould read: N 
He bluſhes, and is hit. MALoxk. 
Het quoted for a moft perfidious ſlaxe, ] 
Quoted has the ſame ſenſe as noted, or ob/erved. See vol. I. 
p- 108, STEEVENS. | 
b debeſb d:] See a note on the Tempefi, act III. ic. ii. 
vol. I. p. 77. STEEVENS. c 
> Whoſe nature fickens, but 10 ſpeak a truth;] 
Here the modern editors read: 
Which nature fickens With r= MY 
a moſt licentious corruption of the old reading, in which the 
Ning. only wants to be corrected. We ſhould read, as here 
printe : 


Whoſe vargre fickens, but to fpeat a rb: 
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Am I or that, or this, for what he'll utter, | 
That will ſpeak any thing; oe 1351 

King. She hath that ring of yours. 

Ber. I think, ſhe has: certain it is, I IIK d her, 
And boarded her i the wanton way of youth: 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reſtraint, 
As“ all impediments in fancy's:courſe 
Are motives of more fancy; and, in fine, 
Her inſuit coming with her modern grace, 
Subdu'd me to her rate: ſhe got the ring; 
And I had that, which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought. 

Dia. I muſt be patient; 

You, that turn'd off a firſt ſo noble wife, 
May juſtly diet me. I pray you yet, 
(Since you lack virtue, I will loſe a huſband) 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 
And give- me mine again. 

Ber. I have it not. 

King. What ring was yours, 1 pray you 17 

Dia. Sir; much like 
The ſame upon your finger. 


— impediments in fungy s courſe 
Are motives of more fancy : 
Even thing that obſtructs love is dn occaſion by which love is beighe 
 tened, And, to conclude, her Solicitation concurring with her faſhion- 
able appearance, ſhe got the ring. 
I am not certain that J have attained the true woes of the 
word modern, which, perhaps, ſignifies rather manly pretty, 
Jo xsox. 
I believe modern means common. The ſenſe will then be this— 
Her ſolicitation concurring with her appearance of being common, i. e. 
with the appearance of her being to be had as we ſay at preſent. 
i uſes the word modern frequently, and aways | in this 
En Co - 
on ſcorns a modern invocation.” K. Job. 
% Full of wiſe ſaws and medern inflances® Ar yon e it, 
6 „ Trifles, ſuch as we preſent modern friends with.“ 
to make modern and familiar things Wee 
3 cauſeleſs,” STEEY ENS. 
King. 
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Ning. Know you this ring? this ring was his of late. 

Dia. And this was it I gave him, being a- bed. 

King. The ſtory then goes falſe, you threw it him 
Out of a caſement. 

Dia. I have ſpoke the truth, 


Enter Parolles. 


Ber. My lord, I do confeſs, the ring was hers. 
King. You boggle ſhrewdly, every feather ſtarts 
you. 

Is this the man you ſpeak of ? 

Dia, It is, my lord. 

King, Tell me, firrah, but tell me true, I charge 

ou, 

Not fearing the diſpleaſure of your maſter 
(Which, on your juſt proceeding, I'll keep off), 
By him, and by this woman here,' what know you ? 

Par. So pleaſe your majeſty, my maſter hath been 
an honourable gentleman; tricks he hath had in 
him, which gentlemen have. 

King. Come, come, to the purpoſe : Did he love 
this woman ? 

Par. Faith, fir, he did love her; But how ? 

Ning. How, I pray you? 

Par. He did love her, fir, as a gentleman loves a 
woman. 

King, How is that ? 

Par. He lov'd her, fir, and lov'd her not. 

ling. As thou art a knave, and no knave. What 
an equivocal companion 15 this ? | 

hf I am a poor man, and at your majeſty's com- 
man 


Laf. He's a good drum, my lord, but a naughty 


orator, 
Dia. Do you know, he promiſed me marriage? 
Par, Faith, I know more than I'll ſpeak. 
— fangs But wilt thou not ſpeak all thou know'ſt ? 
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Par. Ves, ſo pleaſe your majeſty; 1 did 80 be. 
tween them, as I ſaid; but more than that, bel loved 
her,—far, indeed, he was mad for her, and talk'd of 
Satan, and of limbo, and of furies, and I know: not 
what: yet was in that credit with them at that time, 
that I knew of their going to bed; and of other mo- 
tions, as promiſing. her marriage, and things that 
would derive me ill will to ſpeak of, therefore I will 
not ſpeak what J know. 

Kine. Thou haft ſpoken all already, intel thou 
canſt ſay they are Marry But thou art too fine in 
thy evidence? ; therefore fland abdec—This ring, you 
ſay, was yours? | 

Dia. Ay, my good lord. 

King. Where did you buy it? or who gave it you? 

Dia. It was not given me, nor I did not buy it. 

King. Who lent it you? 

Dis. It was not lent me neither. 

King. When did you find it then? 

Dia. I found it not. 

King. If it were yours by none of all theſe ways, 
How could you give it him ? 

Dia. 1 never gave it him. 

Laf. This woman's an eaſy glove, my lord; ſhe 
goes off and an at pleaſure. 

Kinz. The ring was mine, J gave it his firſt wife, 
Dia. It might be yours, ar hers, for aught I know, 
King. Take her away, I do not like her now; 

To priſon with her: and away with him. 

Unleſs thou tell'ſt me where thou hadſt this ring, 

Thou dieſt within this hour. 

Dia. I'll never tell you. 


fog: Take her away. 


yn pu, Wood hot 


7 „ thou art too * in thy evidince; — ] Too fine, too 
fulk of ficiefie ; too artful. A French exprefſon—r br: Ane. 

So in Sir Henry Wotton! 's celebrated Parallel : e may rate 
this ane ſecret, as it was fines iy carried, at 40ool. in preſent 
many P Malen a. 


Pegs Dia. 


* 


— *" a 
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Dia. I'll put in bail, my liege. 

King. 1 think thee now ſome common 8 * 

Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, twas you. 

King. Wherefore haſt thou accus d him all this 

while? 

Dia. Becauſe he's guilty, and he 1 is not guilty z/ 2 
He knows, I am no maid, and he'll ſwear tot: 
Ill ſwear, I am a maid, and he knows not. 


W Great king, 1 am no ſtrumpet, by my life; 


] am either maid, or elſe this old man's, wife, 


[ Pointing to Laftu. 


King. She does abuſe our ears; to priſon with her. 


Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail,—Stay, royal fir; 


(Exit Widow. 
The jeweller, that owes s the ring 1s ſent for, 
And he ſhall ſurety me. But for this lord; | To Bert. 
Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himſelf, 
Though yet he never harm'd me, here I quit him: 
» He knows himſelf, my bed he hath defil'd; 
And at that time he got his wife with child: _ 
Dead though ſhe be, ſhe feels her young one kick; 
So there's my riddle; One, that's dead, 1s quick. 
And now behold the meaning. 


Re-enter Widow, with Helena. 


King. Is there no exorciſt \, 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 
Ist real, that I fee? _ 

Eel. No, my A e lord; 


2 — j. e. a common woman. 5 in Ozhells : 


*« I marry her !—what ?—A cuſtomer ]! STEEVENGs 

9 He knows himſelf, &c. 

The dialogue is too long, ſince the audience already knew the 

whole trauſaction; nor is there any reaſon for puzzling the king 

and playing with his paſſions ; but it was much eaſier than to 

make a pathetical interview between Helen and her huſband, her 
mother, and the king. JOHNSON. 

1 —txorci 450 This wol d is ufed not very N for enchanter. 

Jonxsow. 
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vw AL L's WE LI. 
*Tis but a ſhadow of a wife you ſee, ' © 
The name, and not the thing. 

Ber. Both; both; oh, pardon ! 

Hel. Oh, my good lord, when J was like this maid, 
I found you wond'rous kind. There is your ring, 
And, look you, here's your letter ; This it yy, 
When from my finger you can get this ring, 
And are by me with child, &c.—This is done: 

Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 

Ber, Ifſhe, my liege, canmakeme know this clearly, 
Pl love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 

Hel. If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 
Deadly diyorce ſtep between me and you! 

O, my dear A 8 do I ſee you living ? 
2 To the Counteſs, 

\* Laf. Mine eyes ſmell onions, I ſhall weep anon :;— 
Good Tom Drum, lend me a handkerchief : | To Pa. 
rolles.] So, I thank thee; wait on me home, III 
make ſport with thee ; Let wy courteſies an, ey 
are ſcurvy ones, 

King. Let us from point to point this ſtory know, 
To make the even truth in pleaſure flow: 
It thou be'ſt yet a freſh uncropped flower, | To Diana, 
Chuſe thou thy huſband, and III pay thy dower; 
For | can gueſs, that, by thy honeſt aid, 

Thou kepr'ſt a wife herſelf, "thyſelf A mad. 
Of that, and all the progreſs, more and leſs, 
Reſolvedly more leiſure ſhall expreſs : 

And yet ſeems well; and, if it end ſo meet, 

The bitter paſt, more welcome is the ſweet. 


Advancing: 


14 is ling s a beggar, now the play is done: 
All is well ended, F this ſuit be won, $94 
. That 

2 The King's a beggar, now the play is done :] Though theſe 
lines are ſufficientiy Tntelligible in their obyious ſenſe, yet 2 
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That you expreſs content ; which wwe will pay, 

With ſtrife to pleaſe you, day exceeding day: 

3 Ours be your patience then, and yours our paris; 
Your gentle hands lend us, and take our hearts. 


{ Exeunt, 


haps there is ſome alluſion to the old tale of the King and the 
Biggar, which was the ſubject of a ballad, and, as it ſhould 
ſeem from the following lines in King Richard II. of ſome po- 
pular interlude alio : ; | | 
Our tene is altered from a ſerious thing, 
&© And now chang'd to the beggar and the king. MAaLowns. 
3 Ours be pour patience then, and yours our parts 0 

The meaning is: Grant as then your patienet; hear us without in- 
terruption. And take our parts ; that is, ſupport and defend us. 


This play has many delightful ſcenes, though not ſufficiently 
probable, and ſome happy characters, though not new, nor pro- 
duced by any deep knowledge of human nature. Parolles is a 
boaſter and a coward, ſuch as has always been the ſport of the 
ſtage, but perhaps never raiſed more laughter or contempt than 
in the hands of Shakſpeare. 

I cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram ; a man noble without 
generoſity, and young without truth; who marries Helen as a 
coward, and leaves her as a profligate: when ſhe is dead by his 
unkindneſs, ſneaks home to a ſecond marriage, is accuſed by a 
woman whom he has wronged, defends himſelf by falſehood, and 
1s diſmiſſed to happineſs, | ; 

The ſtory of Bertram and Diana had been told before of Mari- 


ana and Angelo, and, to confeſs the truth, ſcarcely merited to be 
heard a ſecond time. JoꝝxsO. 
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Perſons Repreſented, 


Orſino, Dale of Illyria. 

Sebaſtian, a young gentleman, brother to Viola. 

Antonio, 3 ſea-capiain, friend to Sebaſtian, 

2 * Gentlemen, attending on the Duke, 

Sir Toby Belch, uncle to Olivia. 

Sir Andrew Ague. cheek, a fooliſh knight, pretending 
to Olivia. 

A ſea-captain, friend to Viola. 

Fabian, ſervant to Olivia, 

Malvolio, a fantaſtical ſtervard to Olivia. 

Clown, ſervant to Olivia, 


Olivia, a lady of great beauty and fortune, belov'd by 
the Duke. 

Viola, in love with the Duke. 

Maria, Olivia's woman. 


Prieſt, Sailors, Officers, and other attendants, 
SCENE, a city on the coaft of Illyria. 


The firſt edition of this play is in the folio of 1623. 


N 
The perſons of the drama were ürſt enumerated, with all the cant 
of the modern ſtage, by . Rowe. Jonxson- 


EE TWELFTH 
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WHAT YOU WILL 


—_ — — „ 
—e * 
. 


ACT I SENI 
The Duke's Palace. 


Enter the Duke, Curio, and Lords. 


Duke. If muſick be the food of love, play on, 
Give me exceſs of it; that, ſurfeiting, 


There is great reaſon to believe, that the ſerious part of this 
Comedy is founded on ſome old tranſlation of the ſeventh. hiſtory 
in the fourth volume of Belleforef's Hifloires Tragiques. It appears 


there was a verſion of“ Epitomes des cent Hiftoires Tragigues, 
partie extraictes des actes des Romains, et autres, &c.“ Belle- 
foreſt took the ſtory, as uſual, from Bandello. The comic ſcenes 
appear to have been entirely the production of Shakſpeare. Au- 


cond title of this play), was entered at Stationers' Hall by Tho. 
Thorpe. I believe, however, it was Marſton's play with that 
name. Ben Jonſon, who takes every opportunity to find fault 
with Shakſpeare, ſeems to ridicule the conduct of Twelfth- Night 
in his Every Man out of bis Humour, at the end of act III. ic. vi. 
where he makes Mitis ſay ; ** That the argument of his comedy 
might have been of ſome other nature, as of a duke to be in love 
with a counteſs, and that counteſs to be love with the duke's 
lon, and the ſon in love with the lady's waiting maid : /ome fucb 
erofi wwooing, with a clown to their ſerving man, better than be 
tus near and familiarly allied to the time.“ STgEtv ans. 


The 


TWELFTH-NIGHT*": 


from the books of the Stationers* Company, July 15, 1596, that 


guit b, 1607, a Comedy called What you Will (which is the ſe - 
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The appetite may ficken, and ſo die 
That ſtrain again ;—it had a dying fall: 


2 That flrain again; it had a dying fall: 
O, it came oer my ear like the ſavect ſauth, 
That breathes upon a bank of wiolets, 
Stealing, and giving — 0 
Among the beauties of this charming fimilitude, its exact pro. 
priety is not the leaſt. For, 20:> forth wind, while blowing over 
a violet-bank, wafts away the odour of the flowers, it, at the 
ſame time, communicates its own {weetneſs to it; ſo the ſoft af. 
fecting muſick, here deſcribed, though it takes away the natural, 
tweet tranquillity of the mind, yet, at the ſame time, it com- 
municates a new pleaſure to it. Or, it may allude to another 
property of muſick, where the ſame ſtrains have a er to ex- 
cite pain or pleaſure, as the ſtate is in which it finds the hearer. 
Hence Milton makes the Hye ſtrains of Orpheus proper to 
excite both the affections of mirth and melancholy, juſt as the 
mind is then diſpoſed. If to mirth, he calls for ſuch muſick: 
That Orpheus? ſelf may heave his head 
* From golden ſlumbers on a bed 
« Of. heapt Elyſian flowers, and hear 
* Such {trains as would have won the ear 
« Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 
% His half- regainꝰd Eurydice.“ CZ Allegro. 
If to melancholy— — 
Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing - 
Such notes as warbled to the ſtring, 
% Prew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
& And made hell grant what love did ſeek.” I Pen/ereſo, 
WARBURTON. 
Theſe /e /ame ſtrains of Orpheus, as Mr. Edwards has likewiſe 
obſerved, are, in the firſt inſtance, what are performed by another 
' perſon, when Orpheus is only a hearer ; in the ſecond, Orpheus 
ngs himſelf. Milton, in his Paradiſ Left, b. iv. has very ſuc- 
celsfully introduced the image: 
| 6 now gentle gales, 
% Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
« Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
„ Thoſe balmy ſpoils.” STEEvens. | 
| wn That breathes upon a hank of violet] Here Shakſpeare 
makes the ſouth ſteal odour from the violet. In his ggth Sonnet, 
the violet is made the thief: | 
«© The forward violet thus did I chide : * 
hs Sos 2 whence didſt thou ſteal thy ſweet that 
mells, | | 


« Tf not from my love's breath? MA TORE. 


4 3: 6; 


- 
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0, it came o'er my ear like the ſweet ſouth 3, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing, and giving odour.—Enough ; no more 
Tis not ſo ſweet now, as it was before. 

0 ſpirit of love, how quick and freſh art thou ! 
That, notwithſtanding thy capacity 

Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, 

Of what-validity and pitch ſoever “, \ 

But falls into abatement and low price, | 
Even in a minute ! 3 ſo full of ſhapes is fancy, 
That it alone is high-fantaſtical, 

Cur. Will you go hunt, my lord? 

Due. What, Curio? 

Cur. The hart. | 

Duke. Why, ſo I do, the nobleſt that I have: 
0, when my eyes did ſee Olivia firſt, 

Methought, ſhe purg'd the air of peſtilence ; 

That inſtant was I turn'd into a hart“; 


LY 


16s 


the feet ſouth,] The old copy reads ſweet /ound, 
which Mr. Rowe changed into wind, and Mr. Pope into /outh. 
STEEVENS, 
4 —— Of wwhat validity and pitch forwer,] 
Validity is here uſed for value. See p. 149. MALONE, 
I of ſhapes is fancy, 


High fant-flical, means fantaſtical to the height, 
$, in Als Well that ends Well : | 
* My high-repented blames 

„Dear ſovereign, pardon me.” STEEVENS, 

6 That inſtant <vas I turn d into a ha't ; 
This image evidently alludes to the ſtory of Acteon, by which 
dhakipeare ſeems to think men cautioned againſt too great fami- 
larity with forbidden beauty. Acteon, who ſaw Diana naked, 
and was torn in pieces by his hounds, repreſents a man, who in- 
dulging his eyes, or his imagination, with the view of a woman 
that he cannot gain, has his heart torn with inceſſant longing : 
a interpretation far more elegant and natural than that of Sir 


tory to warn us againſt enquiring into the ſecrets of princes, b 
ſewing, that thoſe who knew that which for reaſons of ſtate 1s 


to be concealed, will be detected and deſtroyed by their own ſer- 


Yalts. JuRN8ON, 
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That it alone, is high fantaflical.] "A 
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And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, 


Wer fince purſue me. How now ? what news from 
| her ? ; | 


c 


Enter Valentine. 


Pal. So pleaſe my lord, I might not be admitted 

But from her hand-maid do return this anſwer : * 

The element itſelf, till ſeven years hence, 

Shall not behold her face at ample view ; 

But, like a cloiſtreſs, ſhe will veiled walk, 

And water once & day her chamber round 

With eye-offending brine : all this, to ſeaſon 

A brother's dead love, which the would keep freſh, * 

And laſting, in her ſad remembrance. | 
Duke. O, ſhe, that hath a heart of that fine frame 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 

How will ſhe love, when the rich golden ſhaft 

Hath kill'd the flock of all affections elſe 

That live in her“! when liver, brain, and heart, 


Theſe 


- 


7 The element ilſel i, till ſewen years hence,] This is the reading 
of ſome modern editor. All the old copies 'read : 
The element itſelf, till ſeven years heat- 
Might not our author have uſed heat for heated ? The air, 
till it hall have been warmed by ſeven reyolutions of the ſun, 
ſhall not, &Cc. | 
So, in King John: ** The iron of itſelf, though beat red 
hot * e 
Again, in Macbeth: | 
"<1; 08 And this report | 
Hath fo exaſperare the king . MALONE, 
0, /be, that hath àæ beart of that fine frame, 
To pay this debt of love but to à brother, 
Hoav will ſhe love, when the rich golden ſhaft 
Hath kilPd the flock of all aſfections elſe 
| That live in ler JE: | 
Dr. Hurd obſerves, that Sime, in the Andrian of Terence, reaſons 
en his ſon's concern for Chryſis in the ſame manner: 
Nonnunquam conlacrumabat: placuit tum id mihi. 
Sic cogitabam: hic parvæ conſuetudinis 
& Cauſi hujus mortem tam fert familiariter : 


* Quid ſi ipſe amiGet ? quid mihi hic faciet patri?” 


— 5 


y Theſe ſovereign thrones, are all ſupply'd, and fi 'd, 
(Her ſweet perfections) with one ſelf-ſame king! 
Away before me to ſweet beds of flowers ; 


Love-thoughts lie rich, when canopy'd with bowers, 


s c E N E n. 
The ſtreet. 


Enter Viola*, a Captain, and Sailors. 


Vio, What country, friends, is this? 

Cap. This is IIlyria, lady. PIE 

Vio. And what ſhould I do in Iliyria? 
My brother he is in Elyſium. 


— the flock of all affeftions | | 

So, in Sidney*s Arcadia ; ** ——has the ct of unſpeakable vir- 
tues.“ STEEVENS. | 
9 Theſe foverrign thrones, | 

We ſhould read—three jowverrign thrones, This is exactly in the 
manner of Shakſpeare. So, afterwards, in this play, Thy tongue, 
thy face, thy limbs, actions, and ſpirit, do give thee fivefold blazon. 

| WARBURTON. 


\ 


(Her feveet perfetions) — 
We ſhould read and point it thus: (O favcet perfection ) 
| | WARBURTONs 

There is no occaſion for this new pointing, as the poet does 
not appear, to have meant exclamation. Liver, brain, and heart, 
are admitted in poetry as the reſidence of paſſions, judgment, and 
Jaxtiments, Thele are what Shakipeare calls, her ſavcet perfettions, 
though he has not very clearly expreſſed what he might deſigu 
to have ſaid. STEEVENS. ; | 

(Her ſaveet perfections) with one ſelſſame Ring /] The original and 
authentick copy reads with one f king. Same was added 
unneceſſarily by the editor of the ſecond folio, who, in many in- 
ſtances, appears to have been equally ignorant of our author's 
language and metre. The verſe is not defective; perfictious be- 
ing uſed as a quadriſyllable. So, in a ſubſequent rn : 

{+ Methinks 1 feel this youth's perfedtions.” * 
Se king is king o'er herſelf; one who reigns abfolute in her bo- 
ſom. In Love's Labour's Love we have ſelf-/overeignty. 
MALox k. 

* Enter Viola. —] Vila is the name of a lady an the fifth 

k of Gower de Coneſione Amantiss STEVENS. 
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Perchance, he is not drown'd: — What think yon, 
| ſailors ? 
Cap. It is perchance, that you yourſelf were ſay'q, 
Vio. O 0 poor brother! and ſo, perchance, may 
e be. 
Cap. True, madam: and, to comfort you with 
chance, 
Aſſure yourſelf, after our ſhip did ſplit, 
When yous, and that poor number ſaved with you, 
Hung on our driving boat, I ſaw your brother, 
Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf 
(Courage and hope both teaching him the practice) 
To a ſtrong maſt, that liv'd upon the ſea 
Where, like Arion on the dolphin's back, 
I ſaw him hold acquaintance with the waves, 
So long as I could ſee. | 
Vio. For ſaying ſo, there's gold: 
Mine own eſcape unfoldeth to my hope, 
Whereto thy ſpeech ſerves for authority, 
The like of him. Know'ſt thou this country ? 
Cap. Ay, madam, well; for I was bred and born, 
Not three hours travel from this very place. 
Vio. Who governs here ? 
Cap. A noble duke in nature, as in name“. 
Vio. What is his name? 
Cap. Orſino. | 
Vio. Orfino ! I have heard my father name him: 
He was a batchelor then. 
Cap. And fo is now, or was ſo very late: 
For but a month ago I went from hence; 
And then *twas freth in murmur, (as, you know. 


aud that por number ſav'd with vou, We ſhould rather 
read His poor number. The old copy has 25 e. The ſailon 
who were ſaved enter with the captain, 
j 4 A noble duke in nature, as in man. | | 
I know not whether the nobility of the name is compriſed in dat, 
or in Ono, which is, I think, the name of a great Italian family. 


OHNSON, 


What 
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What great ones do, the leſs will prattle of) 
That he did ſeek the love of fair Olivia, 
Vio. What's ſhe ? 
Cap. A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count 
That dy'd ſome twelve-month ſince; then leaving her 
jn the protection of his fon, her brother, 
Who ſhortly alſo dy'd : for whoſe dear love, 
They ſay, ſhe hath abjur'd the fight 
And company of men. 
Vio. O, that I ſerv'd that lady; 
And might not be deliver'd to the world 5, 
ill I had made mine own occaſion mellow, 
What my eſtate is! 

Cap. That were hard to compaſs ; 
Becauſe ſhe will admit no kind of ſuit, 
No, not the duke's. | 

io. There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain; 
And though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft cloſe in pollution, yet of thee 
I will believe, thou haſt a mind that ſuits 
With this thy fair and outward character. 
[ pray thee, and PII pay thee bounteouſly, 
Conceal me what I am; and be my aid 
For ſuch diſguiſe as, haply, ſhall become 
The form of my intent, I'Il ſerve this duke“; 
Thou ſhalt preſent me as an eunuch to him, 
It may be worth thy pains; for I can fing, 
And ſpeak to him in many forts of muſick, 


5 
3 And might not be deliver d, &c.] 
I wiſh I might not be made public to the world, with regard to the 
fate of my birth and fortyne, till I have gained a ripe opportunity 
tor my defign. 

Viola ſeems to have formed a very deep deſign with very little 
E : ſhe is thrown by ſhipwreck on an unknown coaſt 1 
cars that the prince is a batchelor, and reſolves to tupplant the 
lady whom he courts. Joa N80N. | . 

— PII ferve this duke; ) 
Viola is an excellent ſchemer, never at a loſs ; if ſhe cannot ſerve 
the lady, ſhe will ſerve the duke. Joinsox, * | 
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That will allow me very worth his ſervice ). 
What elſe may hap, to time 1 will commit; 
Only ſhape thou thy filence to my wit. 
Cap. Be you his eunuch, and your mute Pl be: 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not fee 
Via. 1 thank thee: Lead me on. [ Exeunt, 


N. 
Olivia's houſe. | 
Enter Sir Toby, and Maris. 


Sir To. What a plague means my. niece, to take 
the death of her brother thus? I am ſure, care's an 
enemy to life *, 

Mar. By my troth, Sir Toby, you muſt come in 
earlier o nights ; your couſin, my * great 
exceptions to your ill hours. 

Sir To. Why, let her except, before excepted. 

Mar. Ay, but you muſt confine yourſelt within 
the modeſt limits of order. | 

Sir To. Confine ? I'll confine myſelf no finer than 
T am : theſe clothes are good enough to drink in, and 
ſo be theſe boots too, an they be not, let them hang 
themſelves in their own ſtraps. 

Mar. That quaffing and drinking will undo you: 
I heard my lady talk of it yeſterday : and of a fooliſh 
knight, that you brought in one night here, to be her 
Wooer. | 

Sir To. Who? Sir Andrew Ague-cheek ? 

Mar. Ay, he. 3 

Sir To. He's as tall a man as any's in Illyria. 


7 That will allow me.] To alla is to appreue. See note 
on Krug Lear: act II. ſc. iv. STEEVENS., 

8 cares an enemy ts life.] Alluding to the old prorerb, 
Care will kill a cal. STEEVENS. | ; 

tall a man 2a means Hout, courogeous 80, in 
Wi Beguited . - 


«AY, 


: 
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Mar. What's that to the purpoſ? 
Sir To. M hy, he has three thouſand ducats a year. 
Mar. Av, bur he'll have but a year in all thelc du- 
eats; he's a very fool, and a prodigal. 

Sir To. Fie, that you'll fay 1o ! he plays o'the viol- 
de-gambo ', and ſpeaks three or four languages word 
for word without book, and hath all the good gifts of 
nature. 

Mar. * He hath, indeed, <alrhpaſt 2 DA for, be- 
fides that he's a fool, he's a great quarreller ; and, but 
that he bath a gift of a coward to allay the guſt he 
hach in quarrelling, tis thought among the e 
he would quickly have the gift of a grave. 

Sir To. By this hand, they are ſcoundrels, and ſub= 
tractors, that ſay ſo of him. Who are they? 

Mar. They that add moreover, he's drunk nightly 
in your company. 

Sir To. With drinking healths to my niece; Pll 
drink to her, as long as there's a paſſage in my throat, 


5 « Ay, and he 1 is a tall fellnw, and a man of his hands too.* 

ain: ; 

3 If he do not prove himſelf as zall a man as he.” 
OTEEVENS. 

' —wiol-de-gambo——] The viol-de-gambo ſeems, in our 

author's time, to have been a very fathionable inſtrument. In The 

Rrturn from Parnaſſus, 1606, it is mentioned, with its proper de- 

rivation: 

Her viel de- gambo is her beſt content, 17 

„For *tavixt her legs ſhe holds her inſtrument.” CoLL INS. 

So, in the induction to the Mal- content. 1606. 

by come fit between my legs here. 

No indeed, couſin, the audience will then, take me for a 

viol-do-gambo, and think that you play upon me.“ 

In the old dramatic writers frequent mention is made of a cafe of 

, conſiſting of the vicl-ge-gambo, the tenor and the treble. 

See Sir John Hawkins's Hift. of Muſick, vol. IV. p. 32, n. 338, 

wherein is a deſcription of a caſe, more properly termed a cheſt of 

wicls, STEEVENS. 

He hath inatel, mon natural: 1 Mr. Upton propoſes to re- 

gulate this paſſage differently: 

He hath indeed, a/l, moſt natural, Malovz. 
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and dyink in Illyria: He's a coward, and a coyſtrils, 
and will not drink to my niece, till his brains turn 
o'the toe like a pariſh-top *. What, wench ? Caſtili. 
ano volgo ; for here comes Sir Andrew Ague-face, 
Enter 


3 — a cyſril.—— ] i. e. a coward cock. It may however be 
a ke/iril, or a baſtard hawk ; a kind of ſtone hawk. So, in 
Argen of Fewerſbam, 1592 2 

66 | ——_— 
% As ever eoy/tri] bought ſo little ſport.” SrEEVENS. 

A cey/tril is a paltry groom, one only fit to carry arms, but not 
to uſe them. So, in Holinſhed's De/cription of £ngland, vol, I. 
p- 162 : -* Cs/erels, or bearers of the armes of barons or knights.” 

ol. III. p. 48: do that a knight with his eſquire and coe 
with his two horſes.“ P. 272, women, lackies, and co/terels, are 
conſidered as the warlike attendants on an army. So again, in 
p- 127, and 217 of his Hi. of Scot and. For its etymology, fee 
Couftille and Couftillier in Cotgrave's Diftionary. TOLLET, 

4 like a pariſh-top. — ] This is one of rhe cuſtoms now 
laid aſide, A large top was formerly kept in every village, to be 
whipped in froſty weather, that the peaſants might be kept warm 
by exerciſe, and out of miſchief, while they could not work. 

STIEEVENS. 

„% To ſleep like a totun- tab, is a Proms expreſſion. A 
top is ſaid to /leep, when it turns round with great velocity, and 
makes a ſinooth humming noiſe. BLAacksToxE, 

$ Callihano woſgs ; We ſhould read wolzo. In En- 
gliſh, put on your Caſtilian countenance ; that is, your grave, ſo- 

emn os. The Oxford editor has taken my emendation: But, 
by Coftilian countenance, he ſuppoles it meant moſt civil and court- 
ly looks. It is plain, he underſtands gravity and formality to be 

civility and courtlineſs, WarBURTON., I 
Cajliliano uolgo;] I meet with the word Caſſilian and Caftilians 
in ſeveral of the old comedies. It is difficult to aſſign any peculiar 
propriety to it, unleſs it was adopted immediately after the defeat 
of the armada, and became a cant term capriciouſly expreſſive of 
Jollity or contempt. The hot, in the M. V. of Windſor, calls 
Caius a Caſtiuan king Urinal; and in the Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton, one of the characters ſays: Ha! my Caſtilian dialogues!” 
In an old comedy called Loc about you, 1600, it is joined with 
another toper s exclamation very frequent in Shakſpeare : 
„ And Rio will he cry, and Caftile too.“ 
So again, in Marlew's Feww of Malta, 1633: 
& Hey, Kiwvoe Coa/tiliano, man's a man.“ 
Again, in the Srate Mora! of the Three Lords of London, 1 590 
6 Three Cavalicros Caſſilianos here, &c," 


Cotgrave, 


t 


WHAT YOU WILL. 16 


Enter Sir Andrew. 


Sir And. Sir Toby Belch ! how now, Sir Toby | 


Belch? 4 
Sir To. Sweet fir Andrew ! 
Sir And. Bleſs you, fair ſhrew, 
Mar. And you too, fir. 
S'r. To. Accoſt, fir Andrew, accoſt ©, 
Her And. What's that? 
Sir To. My niece's chamber-maid. 


Sir And. Good miſtreſs Accoſt, I defire better a&» 


uaintance. 
Mar. My name 1s Mary, fir. 
Sir And. Good Mrs. Mary Accoſt, 


Sir To. You miſtake, knight: ) accoſt, is, front her, | 


board her, woo her, affail her, | 
Sir 


Cotgrave, however, informs us, that Caſfille not only ſignifies 
the nobleſt part of Spain, but contention, debate, brabling, alterca= 
tion, Ils ſont en Caſtille, There is a jarre betwixt them; and pren- 
dre la Caſtille pour autruy : To undertake another man's quarrel 

Mr. Malone obſerves, that Cafti/ian ſeems likewiſe to have been a 
cant term for a finical affected courtier. So, in Marſton's Satires, 15991 

— —— The abſolute Coftilio, 
3 He that can all the points of courtſhip ſhew.”? 
Again: 
a When ſome flie golden- ſiop'd Caſilio 
Can cut a manor's ſtrings at Primero.“ 

Theſe paſſages, and others from the ſame writer, Mr. Malone 
ſuppoſcs to confirm Dr. Warburton's emendation, and Sir T. 
Hanmer's comment. Marſton, however, ſeems to allude to the 
famous Balthaſar Caftighoni, whoſe moſt celebrated work was 
{1 Coriigians, or The Courtier. STEEVENS. | 
Accoſt, Sir Andrew, accoſt.] To accoft had a ſignification 
in our author's time that the word now ſeems to have loſt, In 
the ſecond part of The Engliſh Dictionary, by H. C. 1655, in which 
the reader “ who is deſirous of a more refined and elegant 
mn? 0 furniſhed with hard words, ** zo araw near,” is EX» 
plamed thus: “ To accoft, appropriate, appropinquate.” See 
allo Cotgrave's Dict. in _ p48 Yay 8 5 

Acco, is, front her, board her——] | 

I hinted that board was the better reading. Mr, Steevens 
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Sir And. By my troth, I would not undertake her 
in this company. ls that the meaning of accoſt; 
Mar. Fare you well, gentlemen. 


Sir To. An thou let part ſo, fir Andrew, would 
thou might'ſt never draw ſword again. | 

Sir And. An you part ſo, miſtreſs, I would I might 
never draw ſword again; Fair lady, do you think 
you have fools in hand ? . Tf 

Mar. Sir, | have not you by the hand. 


Sir And. Marry, but you ſhall have; and here; 
my hand. 


Mar. Now, fir, thought is free; I pray you, bring 
your hand to the buttery-bar, and let it drink. 
Sir And. Wheretore, {weet heart? what's your me. 
taphor? - | 
Mar. It's dry, fir *, 


Str 


ſuppoſed it ſhould then be Bourd <v:th her; but to the authorities 
which I have quoted for that reading in Jonſon, Caliline, act l. 
ſc. iv. we may add the following; | 
Pll bourd him ſtraight 3 how now Cornelio ? 
0 All Fools, act V. ſc. i. 
He brings in a paraſite, that flowteth, and bourdeth them 
thus. | Naſh's Lenten Stuff, 1 599. 
I can board when I ſee occaſion. 
"Tis pity She's a Whore, p. 38. WHALLEY. 

I am ſtill unconvinced that beard (the naval term) is not the 
proper reading. It is ſufficiently familiar to our author in other 
places. So, in the Merry Wives, act II. fc. I. 

«© — —— unlels he knew ſome ſtrain in me, that I know not my- 
ſelf, he would never have 4eard:d me in this fury. 

& Mrs. Ford. Boarding, call you it? I'll be ſure to keep him 
above deck, &c. &c. STEEVENS., . 
Probably board her may mean no more than /alute her, ſpeak t9 
her, &c. Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Treatiſe of Bodies, 1643. fo. 
Paris, p. 253, {peaking of a blind man ſays, 4. He would at the 
& firſt abord of a ſtranger as ſoone as he ſpoke to him frame 4 
right apprehenſion of his ſtature, bulke, and manner of mak- 
& ing.” EDITOR, | 

8 {fs dry, fir. ] What is the jeſt of dry hand, I know not any 
better than Sir Andrew. It may poſſibly mean, a hand with no 
money in it; or, according to the rules of phytiognomy, ſhe uy 

. inten 


\ 
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Sir And. Why, I think ſo; I am not ſuck an aſs, 
but I can keep. my hand dry. But what's your jeſt? 
Mar. A dry jeſt, fir. Wt 
Sir And. Are you full of them? 
Mar. Ay, fir; I have them at my finger's ends f t 
marry, now J let go your hand, I am barren. 
[ Exit Maria. 
Sir To, O knight, thou lack'ſt a cup of canary z 
When did J ſee thee 10 put down? 
Sir And. Never in your life, I think; unleſs you ſes 
canary put me down: Methinks, ſomékimes 1 have 
no more wit than a Chriſtian, or an ordinary man has: 
but I am a great eater of beef, aad, I believe, that 
does harm to my wit, 
Sir Jo. No queſtion. - * * 
Sir And. An l thought that, a Meters it. ru 
ride home to-morrow, fir Lob y. 
Sir To. Pourquoy, my dear knight? 
Sir And; What is pourquoy ? do, or not 40? would 
I had beſtowed that time in the tongues, that I have 
in fericing, dancing, and bear-baiting : O, had I 
but follow'd thy 2 ares}: -*: > | 


\ 


intend to inſinuate, that it is not a lover's hand, a moiſt hand 
being vulgarly. accounted a ſign of an amorous conſtitution. 
_* JotnsoN, 

** But to lay you had a dull eye, a ſharp noſe (the viſibie marks 
of a ſhrew) ; a dry hand, which is the fign of a bad liver, as he ſaid 
you were, being toward a ' buſband too, this was intolerable.” 

Monſieur, D'Ohwe, 16065. 

Again, in Decker's | Honeſt, Whore, 1635: Of all dry- filed 
knights, I cannot abide that he ſhould touch me.” Again, in 
Whjtward: Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1606 : Let her 
marry a man of a melancholy complection, ſhe all not be much 
troubled by him. My huſband has a hand as dry as his brains, 
c.“ The Chief Juſtice likewiſe in the ſecond part of A. Hen. IV. 
enumerates à dry hand among the characteriſticks of debility and 
age, Again, in Antony and Chopatra, Charmian fays ; + ——if | 
an oily palm be not a fruitful prognoſtication, I cannot ſcratch mine 
car.“ All theſe paſſages will ſerve to confirm Dr. Johnſon's latter 
ſuppoſition. SERVA us. + 
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* Sir To. Then hadſt thou had an excellent head of 
air. | 
Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair? 

Sir To, Paſt queſtion ; for? {ou ſeeſt, i will not 
eurl by nature. 

or And. But it becomes me well enough, does't 
not?: | 

Sir To. Excellent! it hangs like flax on a diſtaff: 
and I hope to ſee a houſewife take thee between her 
legs, and ſpin it off. | 

Sir And, Faith, I'll home to-morrow, Sir Toby: 
your niece will not be ſeen ; or, if the be, it's four to 
one ſhe'll none of me: the count himſelf, here hard 
by, wooes her. 

Sir To. She'll none o'the count; ſhe'll not match 
| __ her degree, neither in eſtate, years, nor wit; [ 

have heard her ſwear it. Tut, there's life in't, man, 

Sir And. I'll ſtay a month longer. I am a fellow 
o'the ſtrangeſt mind i the world; I delight in maſques 
and revels ſometimes altogether. 

Sir To. Art thou good at theſe kick-ſhaws, knight? ? 

Sir And. As any man in Illyria, whatſoever he be, 
under the degree of my betters; and yet I will not 
compare with an old man, 

Sir To. What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight? 

Sir And. Faith, I can cut a caper. 

Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to't. 

Sir And. And, I think, I have the back- trick, lime 
ply as ſtrong as any man in Illyria. a 


9 In former. copies :—thou ſeeft, it 9will not cool my nature.] 
The emendation by Theobald. STEtvens. 

. — 4 yet I will not compare with an old man.] This is 
intended as a fatire on that common vanity of old men, in pre- 
rang. their own times, and the paſt generation, to the preſent. 

WARBURTON» 
This ſtroke of pretended ſatire but ill accords with the cha- 
racter of the fooliſh. knight, Ague-check, though willing enough 
to arrogate to himſelf ſuch experience as is commonly the acquiſi 
tion of age, is yet careful to exempt his perſon from being com- 
ared with its bodily weakneſs. In ſhort, he would ſay with Fal · 
aff ;—** I am old in wothing but my underſtanding.” Gas. 
it 


3 


} 


WHAT YOU WILL us 
Sir To. Wherefore are theſe things hid? wherefore 
have theſe gifts a curtain before them ? are they like 


to take duſt, like miſtreſs Mall's picture“? why doſt 
| thou 


2 —nifireſs Malls picture? ] The real name of the woman 
whom I ſuppoſe to have been meant by Sir Toby, was Mary Frith, 
The appellation by which ſhe was generally known, was Mall Cut- 
purſe, She was at once an hermaphrodite, a proſtitute, a bawd, a 
bully, a thief, a receiver of ſtolen goods, &c. &c. On the books 
of the Stationers' Company, Auguſt 1610, is entered —* A 
Booke called the Madde Prancks of Merry Mall of the Bankſide, 
with her walks in man's apparel, and to what purpoſe, - Written 
by John Day.” Middleton and Decker wrote a comedy, of which 
(he is the heroine. In this, they have given a very flattering repre- 
ſentation of her, as they obſerve in their preface, that ** it is the 
excellency of a writer to leave things better than he finds them.“ 

The title of this piece is The Koaring Girl, or, Moll Cut-purſe ; 
4 it hath been lately ated on the Fortune Stage, by the Prince his 
Players, 1611, The frontiſpiece to it contains a full length of her 
in man's clothes, ſmoaking tobacco. Nath. Field, in his Amends 
for Ladies, another comedy, 1618, gives the following charader 


of her: 
6c 


Hence lewd impudent, 
« T know not what to term thee, man or woman, 
« For nature, ſhaming to acknowledge thee 
« For either, hath produc'd thee to the world 
% Without a ſex: Some ſay that thou art woman; 
« Others, a man: to many thou art both 
«© Woman and man; but I think rather neither; 
„Or man, or horle, as Centaurs old was feign'd.“ 
A life of this woman was likewiſe publiſhed, 12mo. in 1662, with 
her portrait before it in a male habit; an ape, a lion, andan eagle 
by her. As this extraordinary perſonage appears to have par- 
took of both ſexes, the curtain which Sir Toby mentions would 
not have been Wy drawn before ſuch a picture of her as 
might have been exhibited in an age, of which neither too much 
delicacy or decency was the characteriſtick. STEEVENS, _ 
It appears from many paſſages in the old Engliſh plays, that, 
in our author's time, curtains were hung before al pictures of 
hy value. So, in Vittoria Corombona, a tragedy, by Weber, 
1612: 45 | |; 
I yet but draw the curtain now to your picture.“ 
| | MALONE. 
See a further account of this woman in Dodſley's Collection 
of Old Plays, edition, 1780, vol. VI. p. 1, vol. XII. p. 398. 
: * . DITOR, 
In a MS, letter in the Britiſh Muſeum, from John 1 
TY alu 
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The ſame ſolicitude concerning the furniture of the legs makes 
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thou not go to church in a galliard, and come home 
in a coranto ? my very walk ſhould be a jig; I would 
not ſo much as make water, but in a fink-a-pace3, 
What doſt thou mean? is it a world to hide virtues 
in? I did think, by the excellent conſtitution of thy 
leg, it was form'd under the ſtar of a galliard, 
Sir And. Ay, tis ſtrong, and it does indifferent well 
in a flame-colour'd ſtock *, Shall we ſet about ſome 
revels? | | 

Sir To, What ſhall we do elſe? were we not born 
under Taurus ? 

Sir And. Taurus? that's fides and hearts, 

Sir To. No, ſir; it is legs and thighs, Let me ſee 
thee caper : ha! higher: ha, ha!——excellent ! 

[ Exeunt, 


lain to Mr. Carleton, dated Feb. 2, 1611-12, the following ac- 
count is given of this woman's doing panance : ** This laſt Sunday 
Moll Cutpurſe, a notorious baggage that uſed to go in man's a 
parel, and challenged the field of diverſe gallants, was wat 
to the ſame place [Paul's Croſs], where ſhe wept bitterly, and 
ſeemed very penitent; but it is ſince doubted the was maudlin 
drunk, being diſcovered to have tippel'd of three quarts of ſack, 
before ſhe came to her penance. She had the daintieſt preacher 
or ghoſtly father that ever I ſaw in the pulpit, one Radcliffe of 
Brazen Noſe College in Oxford, a likelier man to have led the 
revels in ſome inn of court, than to be where he was. But the 
beſt is, he did extreme badly, and ſo wearied the audience that 
the beſt part went away, and the reſt tarried rather to hear 
Moll Cutpurſe than him.” Marows, 
3 a /ink a- pace. ] 1. e. a cinque pace; the name of 2 
dance, the meaſures whereof are Denar by the number five. 
The word occurs elſewhere in our author. Sir Jo Hawkins. 

* ——flame-coloured flock, —) The old copy reads—a dam d 
colour d flock. Stockings were in Shakſpeare's time, called flocks, 
So, in Fack Drum's Entertainment, 1601 : | 

«© ——or would my ſilk c ſhould loſe his gloſs elſe.” 


rt of maſter Stephen's character in Every Man in his Humour : 
« ] think my leg would ſhow well in a filk hoſe.” 

See vol. I. p. 197. SrEEVENs. 

Ss Taurus? that's fides and heart.) Alluding to the medical 
aſtrology ſtill preſerved in Almanacks, which refers the allec- 
tions * particular parts of the body to the predominance of 
particular conſtellations, JokxsOx. 
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"3 CENE Ii; 
The palace. 
Enter Valentine, and Viola in man's attire, 


Tal, If the duke continue theſe favours towards 
you, Ceſario, you are like to be much advanced; he 


hath known you but three days, and already you are 


no ſtranger. - 

Vie. You either fear his humour, or my negli- 
gence, that you call in queſtion the continuance of 
his love: Is he inconſtant, fir, in his favours ? 

Fal. No, believe me. 


- Enter Duke, Curio, and attendants. 


Vio. I thank you. Here comes the count. 

Duke. Who ſaw Ceſario, ho? | 

Vio. On your attendance, my lord; here. 

Duke. Stand you a-while aloof. —Ceſario, 
Thou know'ſt no leſs but all; I have unclaſp'd 
To thee the book even of my ſecret ſoul: 
Therefore, good youth, addreſs thy gait unto her; 
Be not deny'd acceſs, ſtand at her doors, 
And tell them, there thy fixed foot ſhall grow, 
*Till thou have audience, 

Vio. Sure, my noble lord, 
If ſhe be ſo abandon'd to her ſorrow, 
As it is ſpoke, ſhe never will admit me. 

Duke. Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, _ 
Rather than make unprofited return, | 


Vio. Say, I do ſpeak with her, my lord; What then? 


Duke. O, then, unfold the paſſion of my love, 
Surprize her with diſcourſe of my dear faith: 
It ſhall become thee well to act my woes; 
She will attend it better in thy youth, 

Than in a nuncio of more grave aſpect. 

Vio. I think not ſo, my lord. 
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Dufte. Dear lad, believe it; 
For they ſhall yet belye thy happy years, 
That ſay, thou art a man : Diana's lip 
Is not more ſmooth, and rubious ; thy ſmall pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, ſhrill, and ſound, 
And all is ſemblative a woman's part *, 
I know, thy conſtellation is right apt 
For this affair: — Some four, or five, attend him; 
All, if you will; for I myſelf am beſt, | 
When leaſt in company :—Proſper well in this, 
And thou ſhalt live as freely as thy lord, 
To call his fortunes thine. 

Vio. Til do my beſt, 

To woo your lady: | Exit Duke.) yet, a barrful ſtrife '} 
Whoe'er I woo, myſelf would be his wife, [ Exeunt, 


N. 
Olivia's houſe. 


Enter Maria and Clown. 


Mar. Nay, either tell me where thou haſt been, or 
I will not open my lips, ſo wide as a briſtle may enter, 
in way of thy excuſe: my lady will hang thee for 
thy abſence. ; 

Clo. Let her hang me: he that is well hang'd in 
this world, needs to fear no colours. | 
Mar. 


6 a woman's part.] | 
That is, thy proper part in a play would be a woman's, Women 
were then perſonated by boys. JounsoN. 

7 4 barrful frife !} 
1, e. a conteſt full of impediments. STEzvens. 
Aar no colours.) This expreſſion frequently occurs ia 
the old plays. So, in Ben Jonſon's Sejauus. The perſons con- 
2 are Sejanus, and Eudemus the phyſician to the princeſs 

via: / 

% Sz. You miniſter to a royal lady then? 

„ Eud. She is, my lord, and fair,” 

S/. That's underſtood, 


Of 
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Mar. Make that good. 
Clo, He ſhall ſee none to fear. | 


Mar. A good lenten ? anſwer : I can tell thee where 


that ſaying was born, of, I fear no colours, 
Clo. Where, good miſtreſs Mary? 
Mar. In the wars; and that may you be bold to 
ſay in your foolery. | 
Clo. Well, God give them wiſdom, that have it ; 
and thoſe that are fools, let them uſe their talents. 
Mar. Yet you will be hang'd, for being ſo long ah- 
ſent, or be turn'd away: Is not that as good as a hang- 
ing to you ? 5 | 
Clo, Marry, a good hanging prevents a bad mar- 
rage ; and, for turning away, let ſummer bear it out. 


Mar. 


46 Of all their ſex, who are or would be  ; 
And thoſe that would be, phyſick ſoon can make dern: 
% For thoſe that are, their beauties fear no colours. 
Again, in the Tao Angry Women of Abington, 1599: 
66 are yu diſpoſed, fir ? ———— | 
« Yes indeed: I fear no colours; change ſides, Richard.“ 
| | STEEVENS., 
unten anfaver ;-——] A lean, or as we now call it, a dry 
anſwer. Joxns0N, | 
Sure a lenten anſwer, rather means a ort and ſpare one, like 


the commons in ent. So, in Hamlet: —— what enter enter» 


tainment the players ſhall receive from you.” STEEvens. 
Harry, a good hanging, &c.] 

The firſt and authentick copy reads — May a good hanging, 
Kc. There is clearly no need of change. Mary is an innova- 
tion introduced by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. | 

5 and for turning away, let ſummer bear it out.] This 
ſeems to be a pun from the nearneſs in the pronunciation of 
turning away and turning of whey, | ; 

I found this obſervation among ſome papers of the late Dr. 
Letherland, for.the peruſal of which, I am happy to have an 
opportunity of returning my particular thanks to Mr. Glover, 
the author of Medea and Leonidas, by whom, before, 1 had been 
obliged only in common with the reſt of the world. 

lam yet of opinion that this note, however ſpecious, is wrong, 
the literal meaning being eaſy and appoſite. For turning away, 
tet ſummer bear it out. It is common for unſettled and vagrant 
ſerving-men, to grown negligent of their buſineſs towards ſum- 

Vor, IV, ; N mer; 
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Mar. You are reſolute then ? 

Clo. Not ſo neither; butt am reſolv'd on two points, 

Mer. That, if one break, the other will hold; or 
if both break, your gaſkins fall. ; I 

Clo, Apt, in good faith ; very apt! Well, go thy 
way; if fir Toby would leave drinking, thou wert a; 
witty a piece of Eve's fleſh as any in IIIyria. 

Mar. Peace, you rogue, no more o'that ; here 


comes my lady: make your excuſe wiſely, you were 
beſt, Exit. 


Enter Olivia, and Malvolio. 


Clo. Wit, and't be thy will, put me into good 
fooling ! Thoſe wits, that think they have thee, d 
very oft prove fools ; and I, that am ſure lack thee, 
may paſs for a wiſe man: For what fays Quinapa- 
lus ? Better a witty fool, than a fooliſh wit 3 —, 
God bleſs thee, lady ! 

Oli. Take the fool away. 

- . Clo. Do you not hear, fellows ? take away the lady. 

Oli. Go to, you're a dry fool; I'll no more of you; 
beſides, you grow diſhoneſt. | 

Clo. Two faults, Madona +, that drink and good 
counſel will amend : for give the dry fool drink, then 
is the fool not dry; bid the diſhoneſt man mend 
himſelf; if he mend, he is no longer diſhoneſt; it 
he cannot, let the botcher mend him : Any thing, 
that's mended, is but patch'd : virtue, that tran|- 


mer; and the ſenſe of the paſſage is: V am turned away, tit 
advantages of the approaching ſummer will bear out, or ſupport ail tit 
inconveniences of diſmiſſion ; for 1 ſhall find employment in every fili, 
and lodging under every hedge. STEEV ENS. 1 
eiter a vitty fool, than a fooliſh wit, Fall, in hi 
Chronicle, (peaking of the death of Sir Thomas More, ſays, 
bc that he knows not whether to call hin: a fool;/þ wi/e man, er 4 
2wiſc fooliſh man,” Jouxson. | 
4, —Magdona,—} Ital. miſtreſs, dame. So, La Maddon, 
by way of pre-eminence, the Blefed Virgins STEEVENS» 


orelles, 
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greſſes, is but patch'd with ſin; and ſin, that 
amends, is but patch'd with virtue: If that this ſimple 
fyllogiſm will ſerve, ſo; if it will not, What re- 
medy ? as there 1s no true cuckold but calamity, ſo 
beauty's a flower :—the lady bade take away the 
fool ; therefore, I ſay again, take her away.” 

Oli. Sir, I bade them take away you. 

Cl. Miſpriſion in the higheſt degree Lady, Cu- 
cullus non facit monachum ; that's as much as to ſay, I 
wear not motley in my brain, Good Madona, give 
me leave to prove you a fool. | 

Oli. Can you do it? | 

Clo, Dexterouſly, good Madona. 

Oli. Make your proof. | | 
Clo. I muſt catechize you for it, Madona ; Good 
my mouſe of virtue, anſwer me. | 

Oli, Well, fir, for want of other idleneſs, I'll abide 
your proof, by | 

Clo. Good Madona, why mourn'ſt thou? 

Oli. Good fool, for my brother's death. 

Clo. I think, his foul is in hell, Madona, 

Oli. I know his ſoul is in heaven, fool. . 

Clo. The more fool you, Madona, to mourn for 
your brother's ſoul being in heaven, —Take away the 
tool, gentlemen. Seven: 3 

Oli. What think you of this fool, Malvolio ? doth 
he not mend ? | 

Mal. Yes ; and ſhall do, till the pangs of death 
ſhake him: Infirmity, that decays the wiſe, doth ever 
make the better fool. SES, 

Clo, God ſend you, fir, a ſpeedy infirmity, for the 
better encreafing your folly ! fir Toby will be ſworn, 
that I am no fox ; but he will not paſs his word for 
two pence that you are no fool, Non OY 

Oli, How ſay you to that, Malyolio ? SEE 

Mal. I marvel your ladyſhip takes delight in ſuch 
a barren raſcal; I faw him put down the other day 
wich an ordinary fool, that has no more brain than a 

N 2 ſtone: 
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fone : Look you now, he's out of his guard already; 
unleſs you laugh and miniſter gccafion to him, he is 
gaggd. I proteſt, I take theſe wiſe men, that crow 
ſo at"theſe ſet kind of fools, no better than the fools - 
zanies. 

Oli. O, you are fick of ſelf-love, Malvolio, and 
taſte with a diſtemper'd, appetite : to be generous, 
gviltleſs, and of free diſpoſition, is to take thoſe 
things for bird-bolts, that you deem eannon bullets ; 
There is no ſander in an allow'd fool, though he do 
nothing but rail: nor no railing in a known diſcreet 
man, though he do nothing but reprove. 

Clo. Now Mercury indue thee with leaſing, for 
thou ſpeak'ſt well of fools! . 


Enter Maria. 


Mar. Madam, there is at the gate a young gentle. 
man, much defires to ſpeak with you. ; 

Oli. From the count Orſino, is it? 

Mar. I know not, madam; *tis a fair young man, 
and well attended. LORE | 

Oli. Who of my people hold him in delay? 

Mar. Sir Toby, madam, your Kinſman 

Oli. Fetch him off, J pray you; he ſpeaks nothing 
but madman : Fie on him ! Go you, Malvolio: if it 
be a ſuit from the count, I am fick, or not at home; 
what you will, to diſmiſs it. | Exit Malvolio.] Now 


5 Now Mercury indue thee with leaſing, for thog ſpeat t well of 
Foels!] This is a ſtupid blunder, We ſhould read, <v#rb pleaſing, 
i. e. with eloquence, make thee a gracious and powerful ſpeaker, 
for Mercury was the god'of orators as well as cheats. But the firlt 
editors, who did not underſtand the phraſe, indue iber with pltaſ 
ing, made this fooliſh correction; more excuſable, however, than 
the laſt editor's, who, when this emendation was pointed out to 
him, would make one of his own ; and ſo, in his Oxford edition, 
reads, with learning ; without troubling himſelf to fatisfy the 
reader how the ſirſt editor ſhould blunder in a word fo eaſy to be 
undexſtood as Harning, though they well might in the word pl, 
ing, as it is uſed in this place, WarBURTON, +, 
I think the preſent reading more humourous. May Mercdty 
teuch thee to lie, fince thou lie in favour of fools, JOux80N» 
* 
TT you 
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you ſee, fir, how your fooling grows old, and people 
diſlike it. SY 

Clo. Thou haſt ſpoke for us, Madona, as if thy 
eldeſt ſon ſhould be a fool: whoſe ſcullJove cram 
with brains, for here comes one of thy kin has a moſt 
weak pia mater ! 


Enter Sir Toby, 
ol. By mine honour, ha drunk. — What is he at 


the gate, ccuſin? 

Sir To. A gentleman ? 

OA. A gentleman ? What gentleman ? 

dir 7e. Tis a gentleman here—A plague o'theſe 
pi * c-herring !.—How now, ſot ? 

. Good Sir Toby, 

0 5% Couſin, coufin, how have you come ſo early 
27 this lethargy ? 

Sir To. Lechery! I defy lechery : There's one at 
the gate. 

04. Ay, marry ; what is he? 

Sir Te. Let him be the devil, an he will, I care 
not: give me faith, ſay l. Well, it's all one. { Exit. 
Oli, What's a drunken man like, fool? 

Clo. Like a drown'd man, a fool, and a madman: 
one draught above heat makes him a fool; the ſe- 
cond mads him; and a third drowns him. 

Oli. Go thou and ſeek the coroner, and let him fie 
o' my coz; for he's in the third degree of drink, 
he's drown'd : go, look after him. 

Clo. He 1s but mad yet, Madona; and the fool 
mall look to the madman. [Exit Clown, 


Enter Malvolio. 


j 


Med. Madam, yond young fellow ſwears he will : 
ſpeak with you. I told him you were fick; he takes 


© —above heat——} Þ e, above the ſtate of being warm in 


per e STrEEVENs. oo 
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6n him to underſtand ſo much, and therefore comes 
to ſpeak with you: I told him you were aſleep ; he 
ſeems td have a fore-knowledge of that too, and there. 
fore comes to ſpeak with you. What is to be ſaid to 
him, lady ? he's fortified againſt any denial. 

Oli. Tell him. he ſhall not ſpeak with me. 

Mal. He has been told ſo; and he ſays, he'll 7 Rang 
at your door like a ſheriff's poſt, and be the ſupporter 
to a bench, but he'll ſpeak with you, 

Oli. What kind of man is he? 

Mal. Why, of man kind. 

Oli. What manner of man ? 

Mal, Of very il] manner; he'll ſpeak with you, 
will you, or no, : : 

Oli. Of what perſonage, and years, is he? 

Mal. Not yet old enough for a man, nor young 
enough for a boy; as a ſquaſh is before tis a peaſcod, 
or a codling when 'tis almoſt an apple: tis with him 
een ſtanding water, betweeri bay and man, He is 
very well-favour'd, and he is ſpeaks very ſhrewiſh; 
one would think, his mother's milk were ſcarce out 
of him. | | | 


Hand at your door like a ſteri Fs poſt, ] Tt was the cuſs 
tom for that officer to have large pos ſet up at his door, as an in- 
dication of his office. The original of which was, that the king's 
proclamations, and other public acts, might be affixed thereon by 
way of publication, So, Jonſon's 2 Man out of his Humour: 

92 | F 
« To the lord Chancellor's tomb, or the Shrives pofts,” 

So again, in the old play called Lingua: | 

©. Knows he how to become a ſcarlet gown, hath he a pair of 
freſh pos at his door?” WarBuRTON. 

Dr. Letherland was of opinion, that“ by this poſt is meant 3 

oft to mount his horſe from, a horſeblock, which, by the cuſtom 
of the city, is ſtill placed at the ſheriff®s door.“ ; 

In the Contention for Honour and Riches, a maſque by Shirly, 
1633, one of the competiters ſwears | 

By the Shrive's poſt, &c.“ 
Again, in 4 Woman never u, Com. by Rowley, 1632! 
If e'er I hve to ſee thee ſerif of London, | 
« ]'ll gild thy painted pgfs cum privilegio.“ 
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Oli. Let him approach: Call in my gentlewoman. 
Mal. Gentlewoman, my lady calls, [ Exit. 


Re-enter Maria. 


Oli. Give me my veil : come, throw it over my face; 
We'll once more hear Orfino's embaſly. 


Enter Viola. 


Vio. The honourable lady of the houſe, which is 
ſhe ? | 
Oli. Speak to me, I ſhall anſwer for her; Your 
will ? 3 
Vio. Moſt radiant, exquiſite, and unmatchable beau- 
ty I pray you, tell me, if this be the lady of the 
houſe, for I never ſaw her: I would be loth to caſt 


away my ſpeech; for, beſides that it is excellently 


well penn'd, I have taken great pains to con it, Good 


| beauties, let me ſuſtain no ſcorn ; *I am very comp- 


tible, even to the leaſt ſiniſter uſage. 

Oli. Whence came you, fir ? 

Vio. I can fay little more than I have ſtudied, and 
that queſtion's out of my part. Good gentle one, 
give me modeſt affurance, if you be the lady of the 
houſe, that I may proceed in my ſpeech. 

Oli. Are you a comedian? | 

Vio. No, my profound heart: and yet, by the 
very fangs of malice, I ſwear, I am not that I play. 
Are you the lady of the houſe? 

Oli. If I do not uſurp myſelf, I am. | 

Viol. Moſt certain, it you are ſhe, you do uſurp 
yourſelf ; for what is yours to beſtow, is not yours to 
reſerve. But this is from my commiſſion : I will on 


1a very comptible,.—] Comptible for ready to call to 
account. WAR BURTON. | | 

Viola ſeems to mean juſt the contrary. She begs ſhe may not 
be treated with ſcorn, becauſe ſhe is very ſubmiſſive, even to 
lighter marks of reprehenſion. STEEVENS. 


N 4 with 
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with my ſpeech in your praiſe, and then ſhew yon the 
heart of my meffage. 
Oli. Come to what is important in't: I forgive you 
the praiſe. | | 
Vio. Alas, I took great pains to ſtudy it, and tis 
K 
Oli. It is the more like to be feign'd ; I pray you, 
keep it in. I heard, you were ſaucy at my gates; and 
allow'd your approach, rather to wonder at you than 
to heat you. If you be not mad, be gone; if you 
have reaſon, be brief: *tis not that time of the moon 
With me, to make one in fo ? ſkipping a dialogue. 
Mar, Will you hoiſt ſail, fir ? here lies your way, 
Vio. No, good ſwabber; I am to hull here a little 
longer *,—Some mollification for your? giant, ſweet 
lady. 
3 Oli, Tell me your mind. 


9 Seipping—) Wild, frolick, mad. Jonnsow. 
So, in K. Henry IV. F. I: | 
„ The ſippizg king, he ambled up and down, &c. 
OTEEVENS, 

I ww——] an to hull Here] To hull means to drive to and 
fro upon the water, without fails er rudder, So, in the Noble 
Soldier, 1634: | 

„That all theſe miſchiefs hall with flagging fail,” 
STEEVENS, 

2 ſome mollification for your giant, —] Ladies, in romance, 
are guarded by giants, who repel all improper or troubleſome ad- 
vances, Viola, leeing the waiting-maid ſo eager to oppole her 
meſſage, intreats Olivia to pacify her giant. Jou xsO. 

Viola likewiſe alludes to the diminutive fize of Maria, who is 
called on ſubſequent occaſions, litile viliain, youngeſt auren of nin, 
&c. STEEVENS. ge 

3 Vio. — Fell me your mind, I am a mcſſenger.] Theſe words 
muſt be divided. between the two ſpeakers thus: 

Oli. Tell me your mind. p 

* Vio. I am a miffenger, | \ 
Viola growing troubleſome, Olivia would diſmiſs her, and there- 
fore cuts her ſhort with this command, Tell me your mind. The 
other, taking advantage of the ambiguity of the word mind, 
which ſignifies either S, or inclinations, replies as if ſhe had 
wed it in the latter ſenile, I am a meſſenger. WAR W 
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pio. I am a meſſenger. 

Oli. Sure, you have ſome hideous matter to de- 
liver, when the courteſy of it is ſo fearful. Speak 

our office. | 

Vio. It alone concerns your ear. I bring no over- 
ture of war, no taxation of homage ; I hold the olive 
in my hand : my words are as full of peace as matter, 

Ou. Yet you began rudely. What are you? what 
would you ? 

Vio. The rudeneſs, that hath appear'd in me, have 
] tearn'd from my entertainment. What I am, and 
what 1 would, are as ſecret as maiden-head : to your 
ears divinity ; to any other's, prophanation. 

Oli. Give us the place alone: | Exit Maria.] we will 
hear this divinny. Now, fir, what is your text? 

e. Moſt tweet lady. 

O A comfortable doctrine, and much may be 
ſaid of it Where lies your text? | 

io/, in Orſino's boſom. | 

Ou, in his boſom ? in what chapter of his boſom ? 

„ o antwer by the method, in the firſt of his 
keart | 

. O. I have read it; it is hereſy, Have you 
g more to ſay ? 

Vio. Good madam, let me ſee your face. 

i. Have you any commiſhon from your lord to 
negotiate with my tace ? you are now out of your 
t xi; but we will draw the curtain, and ſhew you the 
picture, Look you, fir, ſuch a one I was this pre- 
jeut ; Is't not well done? I [ Unveiling. 

Via. 


Loot you, fir, ſuch à one I was this preſent: ißt not wwell 
donc?] This is nonſenſe. The change of was to «ear, I thinky 
clears all up, and gives the expreſſion an air of gallantry, Viola 
preſſes to ſee Olivia's face: The other at length pulls off her veil, 
and ſays: Me will draw the curtain, and ſhew you the picture. I 
wear this complexion to-day, I may wear another to-morrow ; 
jocularly intimating, that ſhe painted. The other, vext at the 
jelt, ſays, Excellency done, if God did all.” Perhaps, it _ | 
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Vio, Excellently done, if God did all 

Oli. *Tis in grain, fir; 'twill endure wind and 
weather. 

Vio. Tis beauty truly blent*, whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning; hand laid on; 
Lady, you are the cruel'ſt ſhe alive, 

If you will lead theſe graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. | | 

Oli. O, fir, I will not be ſo hard-hearted ; I will 
give out diverſe ſchedules of my beauty : It ſhall he 
inventoried ; and every particle, and utenſil, labell'4 
to my will : as, item, two lips indifferent red ; item, 

two 


be true, what you ſay in jeſt; otherwiſe tis an excellent face, 
is in grain, &c. replies Olivia. WARBURTON, SJ. 

I am not ſatisfied with this emendation. She ſays, I was this 
preſent, inſtead of ſaying I am; becauſe ſhe has once ſhewn her. 
ſelf, and perſonates the beholder, who is afterwards to make the 
relation. SFEEVENS. 

5 *Trs beauty truly n pr, i. e. blended, mix'd together, 
Blent is the ancient participle of the verb to blend, So, in a Lk 
ing Glaſs for Londen and England, 1617 : 

” the beautiful encreaſe 
«© Is wholly nt.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. i. c. 6: 
60 for having bent 
„ My name with guile, and traiterous intent.“ SrEEVEx, 
6 Jf you ewill lead theſe graces to the grave, 
And lade the world no copy. 8 | 
How much more elegantly is, this thought expreſſed by Shak- 
ſpeare, than by Beaumont and Fletcher in their Philofter : 
“ grieve ſuch virtue ſhould be laid in earth 
© Without an heir,” 
Shakſreare has copied himſelf in his 11th ſonnet: 
„ She carv'd thee for her ſeal, and meant thereb 
„Thou ſhould'ſt print more, nor let that copy die” 
Again, in the zd ſonnet : 
„% Die ſingle, and thine image dies with thee,” 
| | STEEVENS 


Again, in his th Sonnet : 
Ah! if thou iſſueleſs ſhall hap to die, 
©« The world will hail thee like a makeleſs wife, 
«© The world will be thy widow, and ftill weep - 
„% That thou no form of thee haſt lis beoind,” | A =D 
| Again, 
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two grey eyes, with lids to them; item, one neck, 
one chin, and ſo forth. Were you ſent hither to praiſe 


me? ? See eos 
Vio. I ſee you what you are: you are too proud; 
But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 
My lord and maſter loves you; O, ſuch love 
Could be but recompens'd, though you were crown'd 
The non- pareil of beauty! | 
Oli. How does he love me ? 
Vio. With adorations, with fertile tears,“ 
9 With groans that thunder love, with ſighs of fire. 
Oli. 2" lord does know my mind, I cannot love 
im : 
Yet I ſuppoſe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eſtate, of freſh and ſtainleſs youth ; ' 
In voices well divulg'd, free, learn'd, and valiant, 
And, in dimenfion, and the ſhape of nature, 
A gracious perſon : but yet I cannot love him; 


Again, in the 13th Sonnet : 
OO that you were yourſelf! but, love, you are 
„% No longer yours than you yourſelf here live: 
1% Againſt this coming end you ſhould prepare, 
«© And your ſweet ſemblance to ſome other give.” MALON E. 
7 Pe you ſent hither to praiſe ne?] The foregoing words 
ſchedule and inventoried, ſhew, I think, that this ought to be 
inted: & Were you ſent hither to *praile ne? 
1, e. to appretiate or appraiſe me. MaLON RE. 
"  —— e -@with fertile tears.] With, which is not in the old 
copy, was added by Mr. Pope to ſupply the metre, I am not 
ſure that it is neceſſary. Our author might have uſed zears as a 


diſſyllable, like fire, hour, fire, &c. 
With adoration's fertil tears, i. e. with the copious tears that 


unbounded and adoring love pours forth. MaLone, 

9 With groans that thunder love, with fighs of fire.] 
This line is worthy of Dryden's Almanzar, and, if not ſaid in 
mockery of amorous hyperboles, might be regarded as a ridicule 
on a paſſage in Chapman's tranſlation of the firſt book of Homer, 


1598 
% Jove thunder d out a fghb;“ 
or, on another in Lodges Ro/alynde, 1 592: 
** The winds of my deepe ſighes 
% That thunder ſtill for noughts, &c.” SrEZVExsõ. 


\ 


r 
— ———— CT — - 


adjective paſſive, ac, Theobald's emendation is therefore 
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He might have took his anſwer long ago. 

Vio. If I did love you in my maſter's flame, 
With ſuch a ſuffering, ſuch a deadly life, 

In your denial I would find no ſenſe, 
I would not underſtand it. | 

Oli, Why, what would you ? 

Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my ſoul within the houſe ; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love, 

And ſing them loud even in the dead of night; 
2 Haloo your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babling goſſip of the air 

Cry out, Olivia! O you ſhould not reſt 
Between the elements of air and earth, 

But you ſhould pity me. 

Oli. Yau might do much: What is your parent. 

age ? 

Vir, Kbie my fortunes, yet my tate is well: 
I am a gentleman. | | 

Oli. Get you to your lord; 

I cannot love him: let him ſend no more; 

Unleſs, perchance, you come to me again, 

To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well: 

I thank you for your pains : ſpend this for me. 
70. I am no fee'd poſt, lady; keep your purſe; 


* Write loyal cantos of contemned love,] The old copy has car- 
tons; which Mr. Capell, who appears to have been entirely un- 
acquainted with our ancient language, has changed into canzors, 
— Fhere is no need of alteration. Canton was uſed for cany 
in our author's time. So, in The London Prodigal, 'a Comedy, 
1605 : What-do-you-call-him has it there in his third canton,” 
dee the SUPPLEMENT TO DHAKSPEARE, Vol. II. Appendix, 
N : 

* Halioo your name to the reverberate Hills, 
I have corrected, -reverberant, TuHEOBALD. 


Mr. Upton well obſerves, that Shakſpeare frequently uſes the 


unneceſſary. B. Jonſon, in one of his maſques at court, ſays: 
Mw which ſkill, Pythagores — 
+ Firſt taught to men by a reverberate glaſs. STEBVYExs. 


My 
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My maſter, not myſelf, lacks recompence. 

Love makes his heart of flint, that you ſhall love; 

Ang let your fervour, like my maſter's, be 

Plac'd in contempt ! Farewel, fair cruelty, ¶ Exit. 
Oli. What is your parentage ? 

Above my fortunes, yet my flate is well : 

| am a gentleman.—— PII be ſworn thou art; | 

| Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and ſpirit, 

Dogive gs "As blazon: Not too faſt :—ſott ! 

ort : 

Unleſs the maſter were the man.—How now ? 

Even ſo quickly- may one catch the plague ? 

Methinks, I feel this youth's perfections, 

With an inviſible and ſubtle ſtealth, 

To creep in at my eyes. Well, let it be,— — 

What, ho, Malvolio !— | 


Re. enter Malvolio. 


Mal. Here, madam, at your ſervice. 

Oli. Run after that ſame peeviſh meſſenger, 
The county's man: he left this ring behind him, 
Would I, or not; tell him, . I'll none of it. 

Defice him not to flatter with his lord, 

Nor hold him up with hopes; I am not for him”: 

If that the youth will come this way to-morrow, 

(1! give him reaſons for't. Hye thee, Malvolio. 
Mal, Madam, I will, | Exit. 
Oli. I do I know not what; and fear to find 

5 Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 

Fate, ſhew thy force: Ourſelves we do not owe; 

What is decreed, muſt be; and be this ſo! [ Exit. 


3 Mine cye, &c.] I believe the meaning is; I am not miſtreſs 
of my own actions, I am afraid that my eyes betray me, and 
utter cher jOuthiwithout my conſent, with diſcoveries of love. 

"OY ME te þ Jounson. 


. * * n , * 
- 
\ . i \ 
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ACT Il SCENE I 
The ſtreet. 


Enter Antonio and Sebaſtian. 


Ant. Will you ſtay no longer? nor will you not, 
that I go with you? | 

Seb. By your patience, no : my ſtars ſhine darkly 
over me ; the malignancy of my fate might, perhaps, 
diſtemper yours; therefore I ſhall crave of you your 
leave, that I may bear my evils alone : It were a bad 
recompence for your love, to lay any of them on you, 

Ant. Let me yet know of you, whither you are 
bound. 5 

Seb. No, in ſooth, fir z my determinate voyage is 
meer extravagancy. But I perceive in you ſo excel. 
lent a touch of modeſty, that you will not extort from 
me what am willing to keep in; therefore it charges 
me in manners the rather * to expreſs myſelf : You 
muſt know of me then, Antonio, my name 1s Se- 
baſtian, which I calPd Rodorigo; my father was that 
Sebaſtian of Meſlaline 5, whom I know, you have 
heard of : he left behind him, myſelf, and a fiſter, 
both born in an hour; If the heavens had been 
pleas'd, would we had ſo ended! but you, fir, al- 
ter'd that; for, ſome hour before you took me from 
breach of the ſea, was my ſiſter drown'd. 


to expreſs myſclif;==) That is, 10 reveal myſelf. 
, | JonNsox. 
5 M:/aline—] Sir Thomas Hanmer very judiciouſſy 
offers to read Mzelir, an iſland in the Archipelago; but Shak- 
ſpeare knew little of geography, and was not at all folicitous 
about orthographical nicety, The ſame miſtake occurs in the 
concluding ſcene of the play: 
* Of Megatine ; Sebaſtian was my father.“ ou 
1 ul. 
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Ant. Alas, the day! 

Seb. A lady, fir, though it was ſaid ſhe much re- 
ſembled me, was yet of many accounted beautiful: 
but, though I could not, with ſuch eſtimable wonder, 
over-far believe that, yet thus far I will boldly pub- 
lim her; ſhe bore a mind that envy could not but call 
fair: ſhe is drown'd already, fir, with ſalt water, 
though I ſeem to drown her remembrance again with 
more. 

Ant. Pardon me, fir, your bad entertainment. 

Seb. O good Antonio, forgive me your trouble. 

Ant. If you will not murther me for my love, let 
me be your ſervant. | 

Seb. If you will not undo what you have done, 
that is, kill him whom you have recover'd, defire it 
not, Fare ye well at once: my boſom is full of kind- 
neſs: and I am yet ſo near the manners of my mo- 
ther, that upon the leaſt occaſion more, mine eyes 
will tell tales of me. I am bound to the count Or- 
ſno's court: farewel. | [ Exit. 

Ant. The gentleneſs of all the gods go with thee! 
I bave many enemies in Orfino's court, 

Elſe would I very ſhortly ſee thee there: 
But, come what may, I do adore thee fo, | 
That danger ſhall ſeem ſport, and I will go. ( Exit. 


Sd CEN 8 Ib 
Enter Viola and Malvolio, at ſeveral doors. 


Mal. Were not you even now with the counteſs 
Olivia ? 


© —wwith ſuch eflimable wonder, =] Theſe words Dr, Warbur- 
ton calls an interpolation of the players, but what did the players 
gain by it? they may be ſometimes guilty of a joke without the 
concurrence of the poet, but they never lengthen a ſpeech only 


to make it longer. Shakſpeare often confounds the active and 
paſſive adjectives. Egimable wonder is eſlecming wonder, or con- 
der and eſteem. The meaning is, that he could not venture to 
think ſo highly as others of his ſiſter.  Jou#nson, _ —. 
Thus Milton uſes unexpreſFve notes for unexpreſſible, in his hymn 


Vis. 


du the Nativity, MALONE, 
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Vio. Even now, fir ; on a moderate pace I have 
Ance arrived but hither. 


Mal. She returns this ring to you, fir ; you might 


have ſaved me my pains, to have taken it away your. 


ſelf. She adds moreover, that you ſhould put your 
lord into a deſperate aſſurance ſhe will none of him; 
And one thing more; that you be never ſo hardy w 
come again in his affairs, unleſs it be to report your 
lord's taking of this. Receive it ſo. 

Viol. She took the ring of me, I'll none of it”, 

Mal. Come, ſir, you peeviſhly threw it to her; 
and her will is, it ſhould be fo return'd : if it be worth 
ſtooping for, there it lies in your eye? if not, be it 
his that finds it. ; 

Vio. ] left no ring with her: What means this lady? 
Fortune forbid, my outſide have not charm'd her! 
She made good view of me; indeed ſo much, 
That, ſure*, methought 9 her eyes had loſt her tongue, 
For ſhe did ſpeak in ſtarts diſtractedly, 


| | IR 
7 She took the ring of me, ll none ef it.) Surely here is an evi. 
dent corruption. We ſhould read, without 'doubt, 
She took xo ring of me; I' none of it. 
So afterwards ;—* I left zo ring with her. Viola expreſly 
denies having given Olivia any ring. How then can ſhe aſſert, 


as ſhe is made to do in the old copy, that the lady had received 


one from her ? | 

This paflage, as it ſtands at preſent, (as an ingenious friend 
obſeryes to me) might be rendered leſs exceptionable, by a dit 
ferent punctuation : | 

She took the ring of me I'll none of it. 

I am, however, ſtill of opinion that the text is corrupt, and 
ought to be corrected as above. Had our author intended fuch 
a mode of ſpeech, he would, I think, have written 

She took @ ring of me !—I}] none of it. Marone. 
8 that, ſure, —] Sure, which is wanting in the firſt folio, 
was ſupplied by the ſecond. . 
9 ber eyes had loſt ber tongue,] ) | | 
We ſay a man leſs his company when they go one way and he 
goes another. So Oltvia's tongue loſt her eyes; her tongue was 
talking of the duke, and her eyes gazing on his meſſenger. 
* Me" Jonxsox. 
. She 


* 


I 


* ar 


8 
„ Rene 
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8c loves me, ſure; the cunning of her paſſion - : 
Invites me in this churliſh meſſenger. | | 


None of my lord's ring! why, he ſent her none; 
am the man If it be ſo, (as tis) 6547 1 

Poor lady, the were better love a dream. art 
Diſguiſe, I ſee, thou art a wickedneſs - |, 
Wherein s thei pregnant enemy does much. 
How eaſy is it, for the proper falſe. | 
in women's waxen hearts to ſet their forms! 


/ „ Ki 


9 tbe ęregrnart cremy—] Is, I believe, the dexterous 
fend, or enemy of mankind. Jouxsox. 

Pregnant is certainly dextrous, or ready. So, in Hamlet: How 
pregnant ſometimes his replies are! STEEYENS: 

1 Hoaw eaſy is it, for th: proper falſe 

In <vomen's waxen hearts to ſet their forms ! 
This is obſcure. The meaning is, -how eaſy :s d/fouiſe to women 
how eafily does their own falſheod, contained in their avaxen 
changeable hearts, enable them to aſſume deceitfu! appearances ! 
Thetwonext lines are perhaps tranſpoſed, and ſhould be read thus: 

For ſuch as ave are made, if ſuch we be, 

Alas, our frailty is the cauſe, not cue. JOHNSON. 

I am not certain that this explanation is juſt. Viola has been 
condemning them who diſguiſe themſelves, becaufe Olivia had 
fallen in love with the ſpecious appearance. How ealy is it, ſhe 
adds, tor thoſe who are at once proper (i. e. fair in their appear- 
ance) and falſe (i. e. deceitful) to make an impreſſion on the hearts 
of women? — The proper falle is certainly a leis elegant expreſſion 
than the falſe decei der, but ſcems to mean the ſame thing. A 
proper man, was the ancient phraſe for a hand/ome man: 

© This Ludovico is a proper man.” Othello. 
The proper falſe may be yet explaihed another way. Shakſpeare 
ſometimes uſes proper for peculiar. do, in Othello: | 

&* In my defunct and proper ſatisfaction.” | 
The proper falſe will then mean thoſe who are peculiarly falſe, 
through premeditation and art To er their form, means, to plant 
their images, i. . to make an impreſſion on their caſy minds. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt concurs with me in the firſt ſuppoſition, and adds 
inſtead of tranſpoſing theſe lines according to Dr. Johnſon's | 
conjecture, 1 am rather inclined to read the latter thus: 

«© For fuch as we are made of, ſuch we be.“ 
30, in the Tempeſt : | | 
ve are ſuch ſtuff 
As dreams are made of.” STEEVENS.. 


Vor. IV. 0 I have 


* 
© 4 


* 


And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 


My ſtate is deſperate for my maſter's love; 
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Alas, our frailty * is the cauſe, not Wwe; 
For, ſuch as we are made, if ſuch we be. 
How will this fadge 3 ? My maſter loves her dearly; 


And ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to dote on me: 
What will become of this? As I am man, 


As I am woman, now alas the day! 

What thriftleſs fighs ſhall poor Olivia breathe ? 

O time, thou mult untangle this, not I ; 

It is too hard a knot tor me to untye. [ Exit 


S CEN E III. 
Olivia's houſe. 
Enter Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew. 


. Sir To. Approach, fir Andrew: not to be a-bed 
after midnight, is to be up betimes; and dilucul 
ſurgere, thou know'ſt, 


I have no doubt that Mr. Tyrwhitt 0 conjefture i is right 
Of and if are frequently confounded in the old copies. Thus, i 
the firſt folio, p. 173. [ Merchant of Venice. ] ** But of mine, then 
yours" —inſtead of F mine.” 

Again, in the folio, 1632, Ming Fobn, p- 6: 
„Lord of our preſence, Eaters, and if you.“ 
inſtead Of — 6+ fy ou,” MALONE. 

* our frailty— J The old copy reads frailty, 

STEEVEXNS, 


3 How will this fadge ?—} ] 
To fadge, is to ſuit, to fit. So, in Decker's comedy of Old Ir. 
tunatus, 1600: 

++ I ſhall never. ſadge with the humour, becauſe I cannot lie,” 

So, in Mother Bombie, 1594: 

4% 1'll have thy advice, and if it fe . thou ſhalt eat," 

% But how will it ae in the end ?” 

%% All this fadges well.” 

« We are * a matter of legerdemam, how will thi 

adge 

$6 <> good time it fadger, Sce vol. II. p. 400 | 

ST&EVESS, 
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87 And. Nay, by my troth, I know not: but 1 
know, to be uf late, is to be up late. 
Sir To. A alſe conclifion ; I hate it as an un- 
511d can: To be up after midnight, and to go to 
bed then, is early; fo that, to go to bed after mid- 
night, is to go to bed betimes. Does not our life 
conſiſt of the four elements? 
Sir Aud. Faith, fo they ſay; but, 41 think, it ra 
ther conſiſts of eating and drinking. 
Sir To. Thou art a ſcholar; let vs therefore eat and 
drink. — Marian, I ſay a ſtoop of wine 
Enter Clown, 
Sir And. Here comes the fool, i'faith. 
Clo. How now, my hearts ? Did you never ſee the 
picture of we three? eee | 
Sir To. Welcome, aſs. No let's have a catch. 
Sir And; * By my troth, the fool has an excellent 
, 5M breaſt, 


+ —I think, it rather confifts of rating and drinking.) A ridicule 
on the medical theory of that time, which ſuppoſed health to 
conſiſt in the juſt temperament and balance of theſe elements in 
the human frame. WARBURTON, i | 

* a floop ] A /toop, Cadus, A proppa, Belgis foop. Ray's 
Proverbs, p. 111. In Hexham's Low Dutch —— a 


gal on is explained by een kanne, van tee floopen. A floop, how- 
ever, ſeems to have been ſomething more than half a gallon. 
In a Catalogue of the Rarities in the Anatomy Hall at Leyden, 
printed there 4to. 1701, is“ The bladder of a man containin 
four /ooþ (which is ſomething above Two Engliſh gallons) of 
„water.“ EptTOr, © 
* By my troth, the fool has an excellent breaſt, —) Breaſt, voice. 
Breath has been here propoſed : but many inſtances may be 
brought to juſtify the old reading beyond a doubt. In the ſtatutes 
ot Stoke- college, founded by archbiſhop Parker, 1535, Stry;e's 
Parker, p. 9 : ** Which faid queriſters, after their reg are 
changed, &c.“ that is, after their voices are broken. In Fiddes' 
Life of Wolſcy, Append. p. 128: „ Singingmen well-breafted.” 
In Tuffer's Huſbandrie, p. 155. edit. P. Short: | 

* The better bref, the lefler reſt, _ | 

To ſerve the queer now there now heere.“ 
Tuſſer in this piece, called The Authors Life, tells us, that he was 
« Choir-boy in the collegiate chapel of Wallingford caſtle ; and 

* 


Ba: © that 


- 
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breaſt. T had rather than forty ſhillings I had ſuch 
leg; and ſo ſweet a breath to fing, as the fool hat 
In ſooth, thou waſt in very gracious fooling 1g 
night, when thou ſpok'ſt of Pigrogromitus, of the 
Vapians paſſing the equinoCtial of Queubus ; tus 
very good, i faith. I ſent thee fix-pence for thy 
leman ; Hadſt it?? Wk” 


Cl. 


that, on occount of the excellence of his voice, he was fucce. 
ſively removed to various choirs. WAR TON. 

B. Jonſon uſes the word breaf? in the ſame manner, in his 
Maſques of Gypfies, p. 623, edit. 1692. In an old play called the 
4 P's, written by . Heywood, 1 56, is this paſſage: 

% Poticary. I pray you, tell me, can you fing ? 
% Pęaler. Sir, I have ſome ſight in ſinging. _ 
«« Poticary. But is your breaft any thing fret? : 
„ Pedler. Whatever my breaſt is, my voice is meet,” 

1 ſuppoſe this cant term to have been current among the mu. 
eians of the age. All profeſſions have in ſome degree their jargon; 
and the remoter they are from liberal ſcience, and the leis cone. 
quential to the general intereſts of life, the more they ſtrive ty 
hide themſelves behind affected terms and barbarous phraſeology, 


| STEEVERs, 

7 I ſent thee fix-pence for thy lemon; bad it?] But the 
Clown was neither pantler, nor butler. The poet's word wa 
certainly miſtaken by the ignorance of the printer. I have re- 
ſtored leman, i. e. I fend thee fix-pence to ſpend on thy miſtrels, 

5 ; THEOBALD. 

FT receive Theobald's emendation, becauſe I think it throws a 
tight on the obſcurity of the following ſpeech. 

Leman is frequently uſed by the ancient writers, and Spenſer 
in particular, So again, in 7he Noble Soldier, 1634: 

« Fright him as he's embracing his new leman.” 

The money was given him for his leman, i. e. his miſtreſs, He 
ſays he did zmpeticoat the gratuity, i. e. he gave it to his perten 
companion; for (ſiys he) Malvolio's noſe is no whipftock, i. e. Mal 
volio may ſme'l out our connection, but his ſuſpicion will not 
prove the inſtrument of our puniſhment. My miſtreſs bas a whit 
band, and the myrmidons are no bottle ale houſes, i. e. my miſtreſs is 
handſome, but the houſes kept by officers of juſtice are no places 
to make merry and entertain her at. Such may be the meanug 
of this whimſical fpeech. A wwhipftoct is, I believe, the handle 0! 
a whip, round which a ſtrap of leather 1s uſually twiſted, and 5 
ſometimes put for the'wv/ip itſelf, So, in Albamaxar, 1610: 


2 | r 
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Clo, *I did impeticoat thy gratuity ; for Malvolio's 
noſe is no whip-ſtock : My lady has a white hand, 
and the Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houſes. 

Sir And. Excellent ! Why, this is the beſt fooling, 
when all is done. Now, a ſong. 

Sir To. Come on; there is fix-pence for you: let's 
have a ſong. . | | q 

Sir And. There's a teſtril of me too: if one knight 


Clo. Would you have a love-ſong, or a ſong of 
good life“? | 

Sir To. A love- ſong, a love-ſong, 

Sir And. Ay, ay ; I care not for good life, 


Clown fings. 
O miftreſs mine, where are you roaming? 
O, ſtay and bear; your true love's coming, 


That can fing both high and low ; 


80 out, Carter. 
Hence dirty —_—_— 
Again, in the Tavo Angry women of Abingdon, 1599: 
2 the coach - man Ki a | _ 
« His duty is before you to ſtand, | 
Having a luſty whipfecck in his hand.,“ 
The word occurs again in The Spaniſb Tragedy, 1605: 
*« Bought you a whiſtle and a ect too,” 
| | STEEVENS, 
I did impeticos, &c.] This, fir T. Hanmer tells us, is the 
lame with inmpocket thy gratuity. He is undoubtedly right; but 
we muſt read, I did impeticoat zhy gratuity. The tools were 
kept in long coats, to which the alluſion is made. There is yet 
much in this dialogue which I do not underſtand, Jou NsOoN. 
Figure 12 in the plate of the Morris-dancers, at the end of 
X. Henry IV. P. II. ſufficiently proves that petticoats were not al- 
ways a part of the dreſs of foo/s or jefters, though they were of 
ideots, for a reaſon which I avoid to offer. SrEE VK NS. 
The old copy reads I did impeticos thy gratillity.” 
a : : ; | = ALON E, 
good life?] I do not ſuppoſe that by a ſong of good 
e, the Clown means a ſong of à moral turn; though ſir Andrew 
antwers to it in that ſignification, Good life, 1 believe, is harm- 


4% mirth and zollity. It may be a Galliciſm ; we call a jolly fellow 


A bon d ant. STEEVENS, 
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Trip no farther, eig feverting ; ;, | 
Journeys end in lovers* 146, oa 
Every wiſe man's ſon doth know, 


Sir And. Excellent good, i'faith! 
Sir Jo. Good, good. a 


Clo. What is love? tis not mute 
Preſent mirth hath preſent Kaugpler ; 3 
What's lo rome, is fill unſure- 
In delay there lies no plenty, 
Wen come kiſs me, feweet and twenty, 
Youth's a ſtuff will not endure. 
Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as I: am true knight 
Sir To. A-contagious breath. © 
Sir And. Very ſweet and contagious, 1'faith, 
Sir To. To hear by the noſe, it is dulcet in conta. 
gion. But ſhall we 3 make the welkin dance indeed 


— - 


1 In delay there lies no plenty] No man will ever be worth 
much, who delays the advantages offered by the preſent hours, in 
hopes that the future will offer more. So, in K. Rich III. at 
IV. ſc. * Me 3 abe 

8 eads im tent and ſnail pac gary.“ 
Again, in K. Henry VI. P. T. Fe n 

„ Defer no time, delays have dangerous ends,” 
Again, in a Scots proverb: . After a delgy comes a let.“ Se 
Keil 's Collection, p. 52. STEEVENS. _ | 

on Ther come kiſs me, faveet, and twenty, ] , 

This line is obſcure ; we might right read: 
Come, a kiſs then, fFwveet and twenty, 
Yet I know not whether the preſent reading be not "right, for in 
ſome counties faveet and twenty, whatever be the meaning, Is 2 
phraſe of endearment. Jonxsox. 
So, in Wit of a Woman, 1604 : | 
© Sweet and twenty : all ſweet and ſweet.“ STEEYENS, 
Again, in Rowley's When you fee me you know Me, 1632: : 
„God ye good night and /wenty, fir,” _ 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : 
Good even and twenty.” MALONE. = 

nale the welkin dance] That is, drink till the ky 
ſeems to turn round. JoaunsoN. 

Thus, Mr. Pope 

66 Rides Gps and dances, till ſhe ſee | 
The doubling luſtres dance as faſt as ſhe,” ee 


Shall 


WA AT YOU-'WELEILL agg 
hall we rouze the night-owl in a catch, that will 
draw three ſouls out of one weaver? ſhall we do 


N Sir And. An you love me, let's do't: I ama dog 
TY EONS 4 | | 
Co. By'r lady, fir, and ſome dogs will catch well. 

Sir And. Moſt certain: let our catch b& Thou knave. 


Clo. Hold thy peace, thou knave, knight? 1 ſhall be 


conſtrain'd in't to call thee knave, knight. 

Sr And. Tis not the firſt time I have conſtrain'd 
one to call me knave. Begin, fool; it begins, Hold 
thy peace, 2 

Clo. I ſhall never begin, if I hold my peace. 

Sir And. Good, i' faith! come, begin. 

| [ They fing a Catch. 
| Enter 


dla three ſouls out of one weaver Io ] Our author 
repreſents weavers as much given to harmony in his time. I have 
ſhewn the cauſe of it elſewhere. This expreſſion of the power of 
muſick is familiar with our author. h ado about Nothing : 


% Now is his foul raviſhed. Is it not firange that Heep guts ſhould 
hale ſouls out of men's bodies Why, he ſays, three fouls, is be- 


cauſe he is ſpeaking of a catch of three parts. And the peripatetic 
hiloſophy, then in vogue, very liberally gave every man three 
buls. The vegetative or plaſtic, the animal, and the rational. 
To this, too, Jonſon alludes, in his Poetafter : ** What, will ! 
turn ſhark upon my friends? or my friends” friends? 1 ſcorn it with 
my three ſouls.” By the mention of theſe three, therefore, we 
may ſuppoſe it was Shakſpeare's purpoſe, to hint to us thoſe ſur» 
prizing effects of muſick, which the ancients ſpeak of. When 


they tell us of Amphion, who moved fones and trees ; Orpheus - 


and Arion, who tamed /avage beafts ; and Timotheus, who go- 


verned, as he pleaſed, the paffions of his human auditors. So noble 


an obſervation has our author conveyed in the ribaldry of this 
buffoon character. WAR BUNT f 
In a popular book of the time, Carew's tranſlation of Huarte's 
Trial of Wits, 1594, there is a curious chapter concerning the 
three ſouls, ** vegetative, ſenſatiue, and reaſonable.” FARuIR. 
5 They fing a catch.) This catch is loſt. Jounson,. | 
A catch is a ſpecies of vocal harmony to be ſung by three or 
more perſons ;z' and is ſo contrived, that though each ſings pre- 
cilely the ſame notes as 2. fellows, yet by beginning at ſtated 
periods of time from ea 
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other there reſults from the perform 1 
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Mar. What a catt rivaling do you keep here? If 
my lady have not call'd up her ſteward, Malvolio, 
and bid him turn you out of doors, never truſt me. 


_ . 
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n 
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ance a harmony of as many parts as there art ſingers. Compoſi, 
tions of this kd are, in ſtrictneſs, called Canons in the. uniſon ; 
and as properly, Catches,, when the words in the different parts 
are made to catch or anſwer each other, One of the moſt remark. 
able examples of a true catch is that of Purcel, Les live good 
hungſt lives, in which, immediately after ope perſon has uttered 
theſe words, ** What need we tear the Pope?“ another in the 
courſe of his finging fills up a reit which the, firſt makes, with 
the words, The devil.” „ 


el 

The catch above-mentioned to be ſung by fir Toby, fir An. 0 
drew, and the Clown, from the hints giyen of it, appears to be 

ſo contrived as that each of the fingers calls the other nave in | 

turn; and tor this the clown means to apologize to the knight, I 
when he ſays, that he ſhall be conſtrained to called him nav: l 
have here \{ubjoined the very catch, with the muſical notes to which 
it was ſung in the time of Fhakſpeare, and at the original per- 


formance of this Comedy. 


tod thy peace and I preg thee hold thy peace 


— 


A. & 77 GE 
Pains. 
— 8 5 _ > 1 — * f 
0 AA E "I. 


e E 0 
Thou nave, non Bia : hold thy peace thou knaye. 


The evidence of its authenticity is as follows: There is extant a 
book entituled, 4+ PAMMELIA, Mufick, Miſeellame, or mixed 

Harictie of pleaſant Roundelays and delightful carches of 3. 4. 5 6. 

7. 8. G. 10. parts ix one.“ Of this book there axe at leaſt two edi. 

tions, the ſecond printed in 1618. In 1609, a'ſecond part of 

this book was publiſhed with the title of PEUTEROMELIA, 
3nd in this book is contained the catch above given. 
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Sir To. My lady's a Cataian „„ we are politicians 3 
Malvolios a Peg: a-Ramſey, and Three merry men 


be Wes © 


* 


Am 


Catalan. ] It is in vain to ſeek the preciſe mean- 
ing of this term of reproach. I have attempted already to explain 
itin a note on the Merry Wives of Windſor. I find it uſed again 
in Love and Honour, by fir W. Davenant, 1649: 
„Hang him, bold Catalan. STEEvENs. 
1 ——Peg-a: Ramſey,——] T do not underſtand. - Tilly wally 
was an interjection of contempt, which fir Thomas More's lady 
3s recorded to have had yery often in her mouth. Joxnsown, 
In Durfey's Pill; to purge Melancholy is a very obſcene old ſong, 
entitled Peg-a-Ramſey. e alſo Ward's Lives' of the Profeſſors 
of Gre/ham College, ＋ 207. PER CY, | 

Tilly valley is uſed as an interjection of contempt in the old 
lay of Sir John Oldcaftle ; and is likewiſe a character in a comedy 
intituled Lady Alimony. 1 f 

Naſh mentions Peg of Ramſey among ſeveral other ballads, viz. 
Rogero, Bafilino, Turkelony, All the flowers of the Broom, Pepper is 
Back, Green Sleeves, Peggie Ramſie. It appears from: the ſame 
author, that it was likewiſe a dance performed to the miuſic of 
a ſong of that name. STEEVENS. [FSC DO IG 

Poa Rand] Or Peggy Ramſay, is the name of ſome'old 
long ; the following is the tune to it. A* But 


Peggy Ramſey. 
* 
Ne 72 Ts 3 
! 1 
. rr 


*— 9 — — 


Syn J. Hawxins. 
Three merry mes «ve be, is likewiſe a fragment of ſome old ſong, 
which J find repeated in Nſcuard Hoe, by Decker and Web. 
ter, 1607, and 3 and Fletcher in The Anight of the 
Burning Felts :.i-- 1 | | | Ws e 

« Three merry men he 
** And three merry men 
And three merry aun be wee” 
Sig, in The Bloody Brother of the ſame author:: 1 

e FF 
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Am not Icon inequs?.,am. I not of her blood 
Tilly valley — There dapell a man is Babylm 
lady, lady! (gig. 
Ea. | Clo, 


Three merry boys, and three merry boys, 
In And three merry boys are we, | 
As &ver did ſing, three parts in 
„ All under the triple tree.” | 
Again, in Ran- alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: iy 
And three merry men, and three merry men, 


66 And three merry men be aye a,” STEEVENS, 757 


—— three, merty men wwe be.] This is a concluſion commoh to 
many old ſongs. One of the moſt humorous that J can recollect 
is the following | SR 


The wile men were but ſeayen, nor more ſhall be for 


a ſtring, 


three merry boyes are wee. | | 
t The vertues they were ſeven, and three the greater bee; 
„ And three merry girles, and: three merry girles, and 
three merry girles are wee? ·ö CR 

There are ale-houſes in ſome of the villages in this kingdom, 
that have the ſign of the Three Merry Boys: there was one at 
Highgate in my memory. S1R J. Hawkins. ä 
three merry men be we.) May, perhaps, have been taken 
originally from the ſong of Robin Hood and the Tanner. Old Bal 


lads, yol. 1. 82 . 
Then Kobin Hood took them by the hands, 
ib a bcy, Ke.. By — 


* And danced about: the oak-tree "a. 
For three merry men, and three merry men, 

- & And three merry men we be,” TYRWHITT, - 
But perhaps the following, in The Old Wives Tale, by George 
Peele, 1595, may be the original. Antiche, one of the charac- 
ters, ſays, © ——]et us rehearſe the old proverb, 

„Three merrie men, and three merrie men 
And three merrie men be wee; 
in the wood, and thou on the ground, 
« And Jack ſleepes in the tree.” SrEE VERS. 

See “ An Antidote againſt Melancholy, made up in Pills, 
© compounded of Witty Ballads, Jovial Songs, and Merry 
% Catches.” 4to. 1661, p. 69. Epiror. ain 

* Tilly wallry, lady! There dwelt a man in Babylon, lacy: lady.] 
Malyolio's uſe of the word lady brings the ballad to fir Toby's re. 


AAN 10 WILL. 203: 
Co. Beſhr ew me, the knight's i in admirable fooling. 


Sir And. Ay, he does well enough, if he be dif- 
pos d, and % do I too; he does it with A better 


_ but I do it more natural. 
Sir To. O, tbe tavelfth day of December, —Singing. 
Marg ix the lone Gad, pace. |; 


Aa F 14 er Melvolio, 109 


Mil: My ma ers, are yo mad or what are you? 


Have you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but to gab- 
ble like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye make 
an ale- houſe of my lady's houſe, that ye ſqueak out 
your * coziers catches without any mitigation or re- 


„ morſe 


membrancg: Lady lady, is the "8"; * da be printed as 
ſuch, My very ingenious friend, Dr. Percy, has given a ſtanza 
of it in his Religues. of Ancient Pottry, vol. I. p. 204. Juſt the ſame 
may be ſaid; © where Mercutio applies it, in Romeo and Juliet, 
a0 l. ſc. iv. FARMER. | | 
I found what I once ſuppoſed to be a part of this ſoug, i in ae 
2 by Luft, a tragedy by William Rowley, 1633: 
© There was a nobleman of Spain, ady, lach, 5 
_ #8 That went abroad and came not again el do 
0 0 bis poor ' 
** Oh, cruel age, bes out brother, lady, lady, 
Shall ſcorn to look pon another 
"= Of his poor lady.” "STEEVENS. 1 1 : k 
ere dwelt à man in Babylon — Lady, way This ſong, 
or, at leaſt,” one with the ſame burthen, is alluded to in B. Jon- 
ton's Magnetic Lady, vol, IV. p. 449: 
Com. As true it is, 2 ladh i. the ſong. ' Tyawart, 
The oldeſt ſong that F have cen with this 18 is in the 
old Morylity, entituled, if . Trial Treaſure, quarto, 1567. 
| MALON R. 
o — 8-21 8 hy, 6 2 "is a taylor, from coudre to ſew, 
part. couſu, French. Johksov. 
The word is uſed by Hall in his Yirgidemiarum, lib. i iv. fat. 2. 
_*© Himſelf goes patch'd like ſome bare Copper, 
* Leſt he might ought his future ſtock impair,” 
OT EEVENS» 


- 


Ye ſqueat out your coziers catches] | 

Mr. Steevens retains, Dr. Johnſon's interpretation, which, I 
apprehend, is not the proper one. Minſhey tells us, that ro- 
⁊ier 
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morſe of voice? Is there no reſpeQ of place, per- 
ſons, not time in you? 
Sir To. * did keep time; fir, i in our catches, 
Sneck up*! n oh 

Mal. Sir Toby, I muſt'be' Wund Wich vou. My 
lady bade me tell you, that, though ſhe harbours you 
as her kinſman, ſhe's nothing ally'd to your diſor- 
ders. If you can ſeparate-'yourſelf and your miſde- 
meanors, you are welcome to the houſe; if not, an 
it would pleaſe you to take leave of her, ſhe is very 
willing to bid you farewel. 

Sir To. Farewel, dear beart, 8 mee 1 muſt, needs be 
gone, . r „„ ͤ ĩðV2 oe ee 3 | 


Ser Fo a cobler or ſowter: and, in Northamptonſhire, the 
waxed thread which a cobler uſes in mending ſhoes, we call a 
codgcr's end. If Mr. Steevens will take the trouble to read over 
again the paſſage he adduces from Hall, he will find cottyer is 
neither a taylor, nor a cobler, but. the law Engliſh . 0 the law 
Latin Cotarius, a cottager. WRHALLEY. 
Sneck up {] The modern editors ſeem to have regarded 
dais unintelligible expreſſion as the def) gnation of a biccup, It is 
however uſed jn monk. and Fletcher's Knight of = Burning 
P;file, as it ſhould ſeem, on another occaſion ; 
+ let thy father go ſreck up, he ſhall never come between 
a pair of ſheets with me again while he lives.” 
Again, in the ſame play: th 
Give him his money, George, and let kim 80 ö fcb 45. 
Again, in Heywood's Fair Maid of I WH, wits 
She ſhall not riſe; go let your maſter /aick up. 
Again, in Blurt Mafter Conſtable, 1602: 
„ have been believed of your betters, marry uh 14 
Again, in The Two Angry Women of Abington, 1 995 
9 if they be not, let them go ſaick uþ 
Perhaps, in the two former of theſe nabe, che welt may be 
corrupted. In Hen, IV. P. I., Falſtaff ſays: „ The. Prince is a 
Jack, a Sneak-cup.” i. e. one who takes his glaſs in a ſneaking man · 
ner. I think we might ſafely read 7 ieak cup, at leaſt, in lir To- 
by's reply to Malvoſio. I. ſhould 1 fs however omit to mention 
that ſacck the door is a north country expreſſion fe for latch the door. 
STEEVENS» 
2 Farewel, dear heart, &c,) This entire ſong, with ſome vari- 
ations, is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt TI of his Re- 
ligues of Ancient Engl ſb Potry. SEE VENS: . * n 
a A 
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Mal. Nay, good ſir 'Toby, . 

Clo. His eyes do ſhew bis days are almef done, 5 

Mal. Is't even ſo? WEEN 

Clo. But I will never die. el 1755 vet 

Clo. Sir Toby, there vou lie 

Mal. This is much credit to you. 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go? 

Clo. What an if you 40 2 

Sir To. Shall I bid him go, and 7 nat ? 

Clo. O no, no, no, no, you dare not. | 

Sir To. Out o'tune, fir, ye lie. Art any more 
than a ſteward ? 3 Doſt thou think, becauſe thou art 
virtuous, there ſhall be no more cakes and ale? 

Clo. Yes, by Saint Anne; and ginger ſhall bg hot 
ithe mouth too. 

Sir To. Thou'rt the right—Go, fir, rub. your 
chain with crums : ſtoop of wine, Maria ?— 


Mal. 


"2 


mo more cakes and ale] It was the cuſtom on holidays or faints 
days to make cakes in honour of the day. The Paritans called 
this, ſuperſtition, and in the next page Maria ſays, that Malvolio 
7s ſometimes a kind of Puritan. See, Quarlous's Account of Rabbi 
Buſy, act I. ſc. iii. in Ben Jonſon' s Bartholomew Fair. 
LETHERLAND.. 

4. ——ru6 your chain with crums :] 

That ſtewards anciently wore a chain as a mark of ſuperiority 
over other ſervants, may be proved from the following paſſage in 
the Martial Maid of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

„Poſt thou think I ſhall become the feward”s chair! > Will 
not theſe ſlender haunches ſhew well 1 in a chain? 
Again: 

6 Pia. Is your chain right ? | 
Bob. It is both right and juſt, fir; 

For though I am a flecuard, I did get it 

** With no man's wrong.” 

The beſt method of cleaning any gilt plate, is by rabbing it exith 
crums. Naſh, in his piece entituled Have <virh you to Saffron Mal- 
dn, 1595, taxes Gabriel Harvey with Having Helen a nobleman” s 
ſteward's chain, at his lord”s inſtalling at Windſor.” 

To conclude with the moſt appolite inſtance of all. See, Web- 
ſter's Datches of Malfy, 162 3: 
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7 TWELFTH NICHT: OR 


Mal. Miſtreſs Mary, if you priz d my lady's fa - 
vour at any i more than contempt, you would 


not give means for this uncivil rule ; ſhe hall know 
of it, by this hand. . LE. 


Mar. Go ſhake your ears. 

Sir And. Twere as good a deed, as to drink when a 
man's a hungry, to challenge bim to the field ; and 
then to break promiſe with him, and make A fool of 
him. 

Sir To. Do't, knight; - PI1 write thee a challenge ; 
or III armed indignation to him by word of 
mouth. | 

Mar, Sweet fir Tobyy' be patient for to-night ; 
fince the youth of the count's was to-day with, my 
lady, ſhe is much out of quiet. For mouſieut Mal. 
volio, let me alone with him: if I do not- gull him 
into a nayword s, and make him a common recrea- 


« Yes, and the chippings of the buttery fly after him 
To. /cower his gold chain.” STEEVENS. 

rule; ] Rule is method of life, ſo miſtule i is tumult 
and riot. Jouwson.' 

*. on this occaſion, is ſomething leſs than common method 

ife. It occaſionally means the arrangement or conduct of 2 

Taten or merry- making, as well as behaviour in general. So, in 

the 27th rom 7 of Drayton's Pelyolbion : 

5 in a gallant round about the hearth they go, 

« And at each pauſe they kiſs; was never ſcen ſuch ra: 
| * In any place but here, at bon-fire or at yeule.” 

Again, in Heywood's Engliſh Traveller, 1633: 

** What gueſts we * barbour, and what rule we keep.“ 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub : 

« And {et him in the ſtocks for his ill rate.” 
In this laſt inſtance it ſignifies behaviour. 

There was formerly an officer belonging to the court, called 
Lord of M;f-ule. | So, in Decker's Satiromaſtix:; ** 1 have ſome 
couligs- german at court ſhall beget you the reverſion of the maſter 
of the king's revels, or elſe be ſord of his Mirule now at Chriſt- 
mas.“ So, in the Return from Parnaſſus, 1606; We are fully 
bent to be lords of Miſule in the world's wild heath.“ In the 
country, at all periods of feſtivity, an officer of the lame kind was 
elected. STEEVENS. 

6 a nayword, —] A nayword is what has been ſince called 
a byeword, à kind of proverbial reproach. STEEVENS. 
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tion do not think I have wit enough! to ſie aden 
in my bed; I know, I can do it. J 
Sir To; Poſſeſs us i, pofleſs us,; tell us ſomething 
f him. 
8 Mar. Marry, 276 ſometitnes he is a. kind of pu- 
itan. 
. Sir And. O, if 1 thought that, ra beat him like a 
do 
5775 To. What, for being a putivae'? thy exquiſite 
reaſon, dear knight? 


Sir And. I have no exquiſite 1 reaſon for” t, but 1 
have reaſon good enough. 

Mar. The devil a puritan that bei is, or any thing 
conſtantly but a time-pleaſer; * an affected als, 
that cons ſtate without book, and vtters it by great 
ſwarths: the beſt perſuaded of hitnſelf, fo cramm'd, as 
ho-thinks; with-excellencies, that it is his ground of 
faith, that all, that look on him, love him; and on 


that vice in him wl my revenge find notable cauſe 
to work. 


Sir Jo. What wilt thou do? 


Mar. I will drop in his way ſome obfeure eee 
of love; wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
ſhape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the expreſ- 
ſure of his eye, forehead, and complexion, he ſhall 
find himſelf moſt feelingly perſonated : I can write 
very like my lady, your niece ; on a forgotten matter 
we hardly make diſtinction. of our hands, 

Sir To. Excellent I ſmell a device. 

Sir And. 1 hav't in my noſe too. 


Sir To. He ſhall think, by the letters that thou wilt 


drop, that they come from my nlece, and that ſhe 
is in love with him. TOY 


7 Paci 1 nm) That i is, inform hy tell us, make us maſters 
of the matter. Jon so. » 


bat affectlon d 4.— | | 

Aﬀetion'd means aff ed. In this ſenſe: 1 believe, it is uſed 
in Hale. no matter in it that could indite the author of 
affection.” i, e. affectation. See vol. II. p- 492+ STEEVENS., 


Mar. 
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209 TWELFTH-NtGHT: OR; 
Mar. My purpoſe is, en à horſe of that 


colour. 

- [ſw And. And: your horſe. all would make ny 

aſs ? 

- Mar. Aſs, I doubt not. 

Sir _ O, *twill be FAT oY 

Mar. Sport royal, I warrant yu: I know, my 
phyfick will work with him. I will plant you two, 

and let the fool make a third, where he ſhall find the 
letter; obſerve his conſtruction of it. For this night, 
to bed, arid dream ori the event. Farewel. Ln 

Sir To. Good night, Penthefilea*  _ 

Sir And. Before me, ſhe's a good wench. 

Sir To. She's a beagle, true. bred, and one that 
adores me; What o'that? 705 
Sir And. I was. ador'd once too. 

Sir To. Let's to bed, knight, Thou bean = 
ſend for more money. 

Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, 1 am a 
foul way out. 

Sir To. Send for money, knight z if thou haſt her 
not i'the end, call me Cut“. 


9 Sir And. And your berfs now, be. This 4 Wee 
bad enough, ſhews too quick an apprehenſion for i- Andrew. ft 
| ſhould be given, I believe, to fir Toby ; as well as the next ſhort 
| ſpeech: O, *ravill be admirable, Sir Andrew does not uſually give 

his own judgment on any thing, till he has heard Fw 0 — 
other perſon, TyYRWHITT, 
| Pentheſilea. i. e. e. amazon. SrBEVENsS. a, 

2 call me Cut.] So, in a Womar's, a Weathercock, 1612: 
o Try help you not to that as cheap as any man in England, call 
me Cut. This contemptuous diſtinction is likewiſe preverven in 
the Merry Wives of Windjor : 

„He will maintain you like a gentle woman 

«© Ay, that I will, come cut and long-tail, under the degree 
of a 'ſquire.“ 

Again, in the Tavo Angry Wamen of Abingdon, 1599: 
I'll meet you there; if I do not, call me Cut.” : 
This expreſſion likewiſe occurs ſeveral times in Heywood's u 
| know not me you know Nobody, 1633, ſecond part. nern _ 
oil 
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Sir And. 1f 1 do not, never truſt me, take it . f 
you will. | ; 4 
Sir To, Come, come; I'll go burn ſome ſack, *tis 1 
too late to go to bed now: come, knight; come. 4 
knight, 1 | Excant, {8 
The Duke's Palace, Ie 

181 

Enter Duke, Viola, Curio, and others, = 
Duke. Give me ſome muſic x Now, good mor- 9 
row, friends? I; 


—_ 
—— , 


. —_—— 


Now, good Ceſario, but that piece of ſong, 
That old and antique ſong we heard laſt night; 
Methought, it did relieve my paſſion much; 
More than light airs, and recollected 3 terms, 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddy-pac'd times 
92 but one verſe. 
Cur. He is not here, ſo pleaſe your lordſhip, a 

ſhould fing it. 

Duke. Who was it Þ 

Cur, Feſte, the jeſter, my lord ; a fool, that the 
lady Olivia's father took much delight in: he is 
about the houſe. 

Duke, Seek him out, and play the tune the while: 

[Exit Curio. ¶ Muyſichs a 

Come hither, boy; If ever thou ſhalt love, 
In the ſweet pangs of it, remember me: 
For, ſuch as I am, all true lovers are; 
Unſtaid and ſkittiſh in all motions elſe, 
Save, in the conſtant image of the creature . 
That is belov'd—How doſt thou like this tune oy 


_ 


1 4 
4 — we 1 4 
— * "I. — 3 a _ 
7 ” £w has. w,% 
* - ——— — . 
”_ 


ly GAGs med... » 


— Studied, War! BUR row. 

Lrather think, that recollected ſignifies, more nearly to its pri- 
mitive ſenſe, recalled, repeated, and alludes to the practice of 
ö V who often = Ong the ſong by repetitions: Jonxsov. 
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Vio. It gives a very echo to the ſeat 
Where love is thron d. | 

Duke. 'Thou doſt ſpeak maſterly : 
My life upon't, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ſtay d upon ſome favour that it loves; 
Hath it not, boy? 

Vio. A little, by your favour !. 

Duke. What kind of woman is't? 

Vio. Of your complexion. 

Duke, She is not worth thee then, What 1995 

1'taith ? 
Vio. About your years, my lord. 
Duke, Too old, by heaven; Let till the woman 
| take 

An elder than herſelf ; ſo wears ſhe to him, 
So {ways ſhe level in her huſband's heart, 
For, boy, however we do praiſe ourſelves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, ſooner loſt and worns, 
Than women's are. 

Vio. 1 think it well, my lord. 

Duke, Then let thy love be younger than thyſelf, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent: 
For women as are roſes; whoſe fair flower, 
Being once diſplay d, doth fall that very hour. 
Vio. And ſo they are: alas, that they are fo; 
To die, even when they to perfection grow! 


Re-enter Curio, and Clown. 


Duke, O fellow, come, the ſong we had laſt night 
Mark it, Ceſario; it is old, and plain: 


„n.! The word favour ambiguouſly uſed, Jouxson. 
loſt and worn, ] 
Though bft « and worn may mean loft and worn out yet loft ; and 
won being, I think, better, theſe two words coming uſually and 
naturally together, and the alteration being very flight, I would _ 
ſo read in this place with fir T. Hanmer, Jounsons. ' 

Thy 


The ſpinſters and the Enitters in the ſun, 
And the free * maids that weaye their thread with 
bones, 8333 | 
Do uſe to chaunt it; it is filly ſooth “, 
And dallies with the innocence of love *, 
Like the old age“. | 
Clo. Are you ready, fir ? 


Duke. Ay; pr'ythee, ſing. | (Muſick, 
S O N G. 


Come away, come away, death, 
And in ſad cypreſs let me be laid ; 
" Fly away, Ay away, breath; 
J am ſlain by a fair cruel maid. Ts 
My ſhrowd of white, fluck all with yew, 
O, prepare it; 
My part ef death no one ſo true 
Did ſhare it *. 
Not a flower, not a flower ſweet, 
On my black coffin let there be ſtroꝛun; 


e.] is, perhaps, wacant, unengaged, eaſy in mind, 
Jonnson, 
I rather think, that free means here—not having yet ſurren« 
dered their liberty to man; —unmarried, MarLoNne. 
7 ——filly footh,) It is plain, ſimple truth. Joansoxs, 
s And dallies with the innocence of love,] 
To zally is to play harmleſsly. So, act III. They that 49 
nicely with words“ F | 
Again, in Scwernam Arraign'd, 1620: 
" — he void of fear 
* Dallicd with danger 3 2 
Again, in Sir W. Davenant's Albovine, 1629 : Why doſt thou 
dally thus with feeble motion?“ SrkEVENS. 
9 —old age.) The old age is the ages paſt, the times of ſimplicity. 
| | Jon Nsox. 


Fly away, fly-away,] The old copy reads — e. The emen 
dation is Mr. Rowe's. Maron E. * fe : 


* My part of death no one ſo true 
Did fhare it.] g 
Though death is a part in which every one acts his are, yet of 
all theſe actors no one is / true as I, Io õοNr. 
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212 TWELFTH-NIGHT; OR, 


Not a friend, not a friend greet _ 
My poor corpſe, where my bones ſhall be thrown : 
A thouſand thouſand fighs to ſave, <4 
Lay me, 2 #7 yobere.-: -.... .-i-. 
3 Sad true-love never find my grade, 


Jo weep there. 


Duke. There's for thy pains. 


Clo. No pains, fir; I take pleaſure in ſinging, fir, 
Duke, VII pay thy pleaſure then. 
| Ch. Truly, fir, and pleaſure will be paid, one 
time or other. 2 nm 
Duke. Give me now leave to leave thee. 

Clo, Now, the melancholy god protect thee ; and 
the taylor make thy doublet of changeable taffata, 
for thy mind is a very opal + !—I would have men 
of ſuch conſtancy put to ſea, that their buſineſs 

might 


Sad irue love never find my grave, | | 
The old copy has {ver. I would therefore read 
Sad true-lover ze'er find my grave. MALoONE. 
4 a very opal! ] A precious ſtone of almoſt all vo- 
lours. Pope. 
So, Milton deſcribing the walls of heaven : 1 
© With opal tow'rs, and battlements adorn'd.“ | 
The 2 is a gem which varies its appearance as it is viewed 
in different lights. So, in the Muſe's Elizium, by Drayton ; 
„With opal more than. any one p 
«© Well deck thine altar fuller, 
& For that of every precious ſtone 
It doth retain ſome colour.“ 1 
& In the opal (ſays P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Nat Hiſt, 
d. xxxvii. c. 6.) you ſhall ſee the burning fire of the carbuncle or 
rubie, the glorious purple of the amethyſt, the green fea of the 
emeraud, and all ghttering together mixed after an incredible 
manner.” STEEVENS. | 
5 —that their buſineſs might be every thing, and their intent every 
aohere; — ] Both the preſervation of the antitheſis, and the reco- 
very of the ſenſe, require we ſhould read, and their intent 00 
where, Becauſe a man who ſuffers himſelf to run with eve 
wind, and ſo makes his buſineſs every where, cannot be ſaid t 
have any inlent; for that word ſignifies a determination of th 
7 | an 
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might be every thing, and their intent every where; 
for that's it, that always makes a good voyage of 
nothing,—Farewel. f 25 9775 b nx Eaves 
Duke. Let all the reſt give place. [ Exeunt. 
Once more, Ceſario, 77 ty 
Get thee to yon ſame ſovereign cruelty : 
Tell her, -my love, more noble than the world, 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands ; 
The parts that fortune hath beſtow'd upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune; 
gut 'tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks her in, attracts my ſoul. 
Vio. But, if ſhe cannot love you, fir ?— 
Dute. I cannot be fo anſwer'd ”, 
Vio. Sooth, but you muſt. 
Say, that ſome lady, as perhaps there is, 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 


mind to ſomething. Beſides, the concluſion of making a good 
veyage out of nothing directs to this emendation. WARBURTON. 
An intent every where, is much the fame as an intent zo where, 
as it hath no one particular place more in view than another. 
| 5 REVISAL. 
6 But 'tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks her 2 
What is that miracle, and queen of gems? we are not told in this 
reading, Beſides, what is meant by ature pranking her in a ſui- 
racle ? —» We ſhould read: 
But "tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 
That nature pranks, her mind. 
i. e. what attrads my ſoul, is not her fortune, but her mind, that 
miracle and queen of gems that nature pranks, i. e. ſets out, adorns. 
| WARBURTON, 
The miracle and queen of gems is her beauty, which the commen- 
tator might have found without ſo emphatical an enquiry. As to 
her mind, he that ſhould be captious would fay, that though it 
may be formed by nature, it muſt be pranted by education. | 
Shakſpeare does not ſay that nature pranks her in a miracle, but 
in the miracle of gems, that is, in a gem miraculouſly beautiful. 
| | : Jouxsox. 
II cannot be fo anſwer d.] 
The folio reads. cannot be, &c. The correction by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. SrEEVENS. 1 
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214 TWELFTH.- NIGHT: OR, 

As you have for Olivia: you cannot love her; 

You tell her ſo; Muſt ſhe not then be anſwer' d 
Duke, There is no woman's ſides, = 

Can bide the beating of fo ſtrong a paſſion, 

As love doth give my heart : no woman's heart 

So big, to hold ſo much; they lack retention. 

Alas, their love may be call'd appetite, — 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, — 


That ſuffer ſurfeit, cloyment, and revolt; 


But mine 1s all as hungry as the ſea, 
And can digeſt as much : make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 
Vio. Ay, but I know,— 
Duke. What doſt thou know ? 
Vio. Too well what love women to men may owe: 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov'd a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I ſhould your lordſhip. 
Duke. And what's her hiſtory ? 
Vio. A blank, my lord: She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i'the bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek ; ſhe pin'd in thought?; 


0 like a cuerm the Bud, ] 

So, in the 5th ſonnet of Shakſpeare: 

„Which, like a canker in the fragrant roſe, 

„ Doth ſpot the beauty of thy budding name.” 

STEEVENS 

Again, in King Richard II;: 

„gut now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 

And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek.” 


M ALONE. 


9 She pined in thought 3] 
Thought formerly ſignified melanchely. 
So in Hamlet: | 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of rhoughr.” 
Again, in The Tragical Hiſtory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1 562 : 
& The cauſe of this her death was inward care and 
zheuglt.” MaALONE, dg 


5 And, 
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And, with a.green and yellow melancholy, 
: She fat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling 


T She ſat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.] 7 | 
Mr. Theobald ſuppoſes this might poſſibly be borrowed from 
Chaucer : 
% And her befidis <vonder diſcretlie 
«© Dame pacience yſutinge there I onde 
© With face pale, upon a hill of fonde.” 
And adds: be avas indebted, hiawewver, for the firfl rude draught, 
how amply has he repaid that debt, in heightening tbe picture! How 
much does the green and yellow melancholy tranſcend the old bard's 
pale face; the monument bis hill of ſand.” I hope this critic 
does not imagine Shakſpeare meant to give us a picture of the 
face of patience, by his green and yellow melancholy ; becauſe, he 
ſays, it tranſcends the pale face of patience given us by Chaucer. 
To throw patience into a fit of melancholy, would be indeed very 
extraordinary. The green and yellow then belonged not to patience, 
but to ber who ſat like patience. To give patience a pale face 
was proper: and- had Shakſpeare deſcribed her, he had done it 
as Chaucer did. But Shakſpeare is ſpeaking of a marble ſtatue 
of patience ; Chaucer, of patience herſelf. And the two repre- 
ſentations of her, are in quite different views. Our poet, ſpeak- 
ing of a deſpairing lover, judiciouſly compares her to patience ex- 
erciſed on the death of friends and relations ; which aftords him 
the beautiful picture of patience on a monument, The old bard 
ſpeaking of patience herſelf, directly, and not by compariſon, as 
judicioutly draws her in that circumſtance where ſhe is moſt exer- 
ciled, and has occaſion for all her virtue; that is to ſay, under 
the lo en of ſhipwreck, And now we ſee why ſhe is repreſented 
as /itting on @ hill of ſand, to deſign the ſcene to be the ſea- ſhore. 
I: is finely imagined ; and one of the noble ſimplicities of that ad- 
mirable poet. But the critic thought, in good earneſt, that 
Chaucer's invention was ſo barren, and his imagination ſo beg- 
garly, that he was not able to be at the charge of a monument 
tor his goddeſs, but left her, like a ſtroller, ſunning herſelf upon 
a heap of ſand. WAR BURTON. 
This celebrated image was not improbably firſt ſketched out 
in the old play of Pericles. I think, Shakſpeare's hand may be 
lometimes ſeen in the latter part of it, and there only :—two or 
three paſſages, which he was unwilling to loſe, he has tranſ- 
planted, with ſome alteration, into his own plays. 
dhe ſat like patience on a monument, 
smiling at grief.“ a 8 
In Pericles : ** Thou (Mariana) doſt look like patience gazing 
en king's graves, and ſmiling extremity out 0 44. : 11 
| us 
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Smiling at grief, Was not this love, indeed? 


We then may ſay more, {wear more: but, indeed, 


Our 


Thus a little before, Mariana aſks the hn, © Are you a wo. 


man?” Hawgd. What would you have me to be, if not a woman?” 


Mar. ** An honeſt <voman, or not a woman.” Somewhat ſimilar 
to the dialogue between Jago and Othello, relative to Caffio: 
think, that he is honeſt. 
« Men ſhould be what they ſeem, 
Or thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem none,” 


Again, She ſtarves the ears ſhe feeds, (lays Pericles,) and males 


them hungry, the more ſhe gives them ſpeech.” 


So, in Hale: 
As if increaſe of appetize had grown 
«© By what it fed on,” FARMER. 
She ſat like patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief.] So in our author's Rape of Lucrece : | 
« So mild, that Patience ſeem' d to ſeorn his au, © 
In the paſſage in the text, our author, I believe, meant te 
rionify Grief as well as Patience; for we can ſcarcely under. 
ſtand ** at grief” to mean “ zz grief:“ as no ſtatuary could, 
imagine, form a countenance in which ſmiles and grief ſhould 


be at once expreſſed. Perhaps Shakſpeare borrowed his imagery 
from ſome ancient monument, on which theſe two figures were 


repreſented, 
The following lines in The Winter's Tale ſeem to add ſome 
ſupport to my interpretation : 
| © doubt not then, but innocence ſhall make 
« Falle accuſation blufh. and Tyranny 
„ Tremble at Patience.“ 
In King Lear, we again meet with the two perſonages intro - 
duced in the text : | | 
« Patience and Sorrow ſtrove 
„ Who ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt,” 
Again, in Cymbeline, the ſame kind of imagery may be traced: 
66 ———,obly he yokes g 
* A ſmiling with a ſigh. 
I do note 
& That Grief and Patience, rooted in him both, 
« Mingle their ſpurs together,” 
T am aware that Homer's dug YEART ROE, and a paſſage 


* 


16 2 


ce 


My plenteous joys | 
© W anton in Rllneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 

In drops of forrow—” | 
may be urged againft what has been ſuggeſted ; but it ſhould be 
|  _Temems 


WHAT YOU WILL ay 


Our ſhows are more than will; for till we prove 

Much in our vows, but little in our love. 1 3 
Duke, But dy'd thy ſiſter of her love, my boy? 
Vis, J am all the daughters of my father's houſe ?, 

And all the brothers too ;—and yet I know not :— 


Sir, ſhall I to this lady? 
Duke. Ay, that's the theme. 
To her in haſte ; give her this jewel; ſay, | 
My love can give no place, bide no denay 3. Excunt. 
7 SCEN-E 


remembered, that in theſe inſtances it is jey which burſts into 
tears. There is no inſtance, I believe, either in poetry or real 
life, of ſorrow ſmiling in anguiſh. In pain indeed the caſe is dif- 
ferent; the ſuffering Indian having been known to ſmile in the 
midſt of torture. - But, however this may be, the ulptor and 
the painter arg confined to one point of time, and cannot ex- 
hibit ſucceſhve movements in the countenance, 

Dr. Perc, however, obſerves to me that grief may mean here 
grievance, ** in which ſenſe it is uſed in Pr. Powel's Hifory of 
Wales, 1584, 4to. p. 356. Of the wrongs and pgrief5 done to the 
noblemen at Stratalyn, &c, In the original (printed at the end 
of Wynne's Hiflory of Wales, 8vo.) it is graramina, 1. e. griev- 
ances,” 

The word is certainly likewiſe uſed by our author in this 
ſenſe in one of his hiſtorical plays, but not, I believe, in the 
linguiar number. MALONE. | 

am all the daughters of my father's houſe, 

And all the brothers too; 
This was the moſt artful anſwer that could be given. The gueſ- 
tion was of ſuch a nature, that to have declined the appearance of 
a direct anſwer, mult have raiſed ſuſpicion. This has the appear- 
ance of a direct anſwer, that the fiſter died of ber love; ſhe (who 
paſſed for a man) ſaying, ſhe was all the daughters of her fa- 
ther's houſe. But the Oxford editor, a great enemy, as ſhould 
lcem, to all equivocation, obliges her to anſwer thus: 

She's all the daughters of my father*s houſe, 

And I am all the ſons —— 


But if it ſhould be aſked now, how the duke came to take this 


for an anſwer to his queſtion, to be ſure the editor can tell us. 
185 5 WARBURTON. 
Such another equivoque occurs in Lylly's Galathea, 1592: 
my tather had but one daughter, and therefore I could 
have no fiſter,.” STEEvENS. 
ide no denay.] 
Denoy is denial, To denoy is an antiquated verb ſometimes uſed 
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J 
Olivia's Garden. 


Enter Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian, 


Sir To. Come thy ways, fignior Fabian. 

Fab. Nay, VII come; if I loſe a ſcruple of this 
ſport, let me be boiFd to death with melancholy, 

Sir To. Would'ſt thou not be glad to have the 
niggardly raſcally ſheep-biter come by ſome notable 
ſhame ? | | 

Fab. I would exult, man: you know, he brought 
me out of favour with my lady, about a bear-baiting 
here. 

Sir To, To anger him, we'll have the bear again; 
and we will tool him black and blue : Shall we not, 
fir Andrew ? | 


Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our lives, 


Enter Maria. 


Sir To. Here comes the little villain :—How now, 
my nettle of India *? 


Mar. 


by Holinſhed : ſo, p. 620: —the ſtate of a cardinal which 


was naicd and denaied him.“ Again, in Warner's Albion's Eng- 


land, 1602, b. ii. ch. 10: | 
. thus did ſay | 

© The thing, friend Battus, you Lest not gladly ! 
| dena.“ STEEVENS, 

4 nettle of Iudia?] The poet muſt here mean a zoophyte, 
called the Urtica Marina, abounding in the Indian ſeas. 

« Quz tacta totius corporis pruritum quendam excitat, unde 
nomen ur/ice eſt ſortita.“ Wolfgang. Frangii Hift. Animal, 

*© Uriice ma inæ omnes pruritum quendam movent, et acti» 
mona ſua venerem extinctam et ſopitam excitant.“ 

Jobnſtoni Hiſt. Nat. de Exang. Aguat. p. 5b. 

Perhaps the ſame plant is alluded to by Greene in his Card , 
Fancy, 15608: the flower of India pleaſant to be ſeen, but 


whoſo ſmelleth to it, fecleth preſent ſmart.” Again, in his A. 


willla, 


mw monk 


PIE", 


———— od Load — — 
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Mar. Get ye all three into the box-tree : Malvo- 
los coming down this walk; he has been yonder 
"the ſun, practiſing behaviour to his own ſhadow, 
this half hour: obſerve him, for the love of mock- 
ery; for, I know, this letter will make a contem- 
ative ideot of him. Cloſe, in the name of jeſting ! 
Lic thou there ; for here comes the trout that muſt 
be caught with tickling, 

[They hide themſelves. Maria throws down a * and 
Exit. 


Enter Malvolio. 


Mal. Tis but fortune; all is fortune. Maria once 
told me, ſhe did affect me; and I have heard herſelf 
come thus near, that, ſhould ſhe fancy, it ſhould be 
one of my complexion. Beſides, ſhe uſes me with a 
more exalted reſpect, than any one elſe that follows 
her, What ſhould I think on't ? 

Sir To. Here's an over-weening rogue ! 

Fab. O, peace! Contemplation makes a rare tur- 
key-cock of him ; how he jets * under his advanc'd 

lumes! 

dir And. Slight, I could fo beat the rogue :— 

Sir To. Peace, I ſay. 


nillia, 1593: * Conſider, the herb of India is of pleaſant ſmell, 
but whoto cometh to . Again, in P. Hol- 
and's tranflation of the gth book of Pliny's Var. Hit. As for 
thoſe neztles, there be of them that in the night raunge to and fro, 
and likewiſe change their colour. Leaves they carry of a fleſhy 
ſubſtance, and of fleſh they feed. Their qualities is to raiſe an 
rching ſmart,” The old copy, however, reads—mettle of [zdia, 
which may mean, my girl of gold, my precious girl; and this is 
probably the true reading. The change, which I have not diſ- 
turbed, was made in the ſecond folio, STEEvENs. 
Hoco he jets} To jet is to ſtrut, to agitate the body by a 

proud motion. So, in Arden of Fever/hbam, 1592: 

Als now become the ſteward of the houſe, 

And bravely ers it in a filken gown.” 

Again, in Buſſy's D* Ambois, 1640 : 

*« To jet in others? plumes ſo haughtily,” STEEVYExS. 


Mal. 
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ſtrachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe, 


i. e. Thrace; for ſo the old Engliſh writers called it. Manderile 


Hg. It was common to uſe the article he before names df 


- Italians be of any ule on the preſent occaſion. 


Mal. To be count Malvolioz— 
Sir To. Ah, rogue! © © 
Sir And. Piſtol him, piſtol him 
Sir To. Peace, peace ! 755 
Mal. There is example for't; * the lady of the 


6 


the lady of the Strachy——] We ſhould read 7,4, 
ſays : “ As Trachye and Macedoigne, of the which Aliſandr, um 


places : and this was no improper inſtance, where the ſcene vu 
in Illyria. WarBuRTON. _ 

What we ſhould read is hard to ſay. Here is an alluſion to ſone 
old {tory which I have not yet diſcovered; Jo NSN. 

Straccio (ice Torriano's and Altieni's dictionaries) ſignifies clout 
and 7a/tcrs; and 'Foiriano in his grammar, at the a; of his de. 
tionary. ſays that Atfraccio was pronounced ſrarchi. So that it is 
probable that Shakſpeare's meaning was this, that the lady of the 
queen's wardrobe had married a yeoman of the king's, who was 
vaſtly inferior to her. SMITH. 7 

Such is Mr. Smith's note; but it does not appear that Fach 
was ever an Engliſh word, nor will the meaning gien it by the 


Perhaps a letter has been miſplaced, and we ought to read- 
frarcly; i. e. the room in which linen underwent the once mol 
complicated operation of Zarching. I do not know that ſuch a ward 
exiſts; and vet it would not be unanalogically formed from the 
ſubſtantice arch. In Harſneit's Declaration, 1603, ve meet with 
* a yeoman of the ſprucery;” i. e. wardrobe ; and in the North- 
wmberland Hanuſchold- Book, nurſery is ſpelt, nurcy., Staichy, there. 
tore, for farchery may be admitted. In Romeo and Fulitt, the 
eh where paſte was made, is called the paſtry. The lach who 

ad the care of the linen may be ſignificantly oppoſed to the vr 
man, i. e. an inferior officer of the wardrobe. While the fu af 


ferent coloured flarches were worn, ſuch a term might bave been 


current. In the year 1564, a Dutch woman profeſſed to teach thi 
art to our fair country- women. Her uſual price (ſays Stone 
was four or five pounds to teach them how to farch, and tuen 
ſhillings how to ſeeth farch.” The alteration was ſuggeſted 
me by a typographical error in The World tofs'd at Tennis, 1099 
by Middleton and Rowley, where fraches is printed for archi. 
] cannot fairly be accuſed of having dealt much in conjectura 
emendation, and therefore feel the leſs reluctance to hazard“ 
gueſs on this deſperate paſſage. STEEVENS. 3 

In B. Jonſon's Þarthelomew Fair, à gingerbread woman 1s called 
lady of the baſiet, MALONE. 1 8 
ö ir 
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Hir And. Fie on him, Jezeb el! 

Fab. O, peace! now he's deeply in; look, how 
imagination blows him 3 W 5 

Mal. Having been three months married to her, 
firing in my Rate, i elt i ie e 

Gir To, O for a ſtone- bow, to hit him in the eye! 

Mal. Calling my officers about me, in my branch'd 
velvet gown ; having come from a day-bed ?, where 
] have left Olivia fleeping.. . 

Sir To. Fire and brimſtone! | 

Fab, O, peace, peace! | 5 

Mal. And then to have the humour of ſtate : and 
after a demure travel of regard, — telling them, I 
know my place, as I would they ſhould do theirs, — 
to aſk for my kinſman Toby: 6 

Sir To. Bolts and ſhackles ! 

Fab. O, peace, peace, peace! now, now. 


7 —blows Him] 1. e. puffs him up. So, in Anthony and Cleopatra: 
— — on her breaſt Iv 
There is a vent of blood, and ſomething Zlown.” 

| S OTEEVENS, 
one - bono. — ] That is, a croſs-bow, a bow which 
ſhoots ſtones. JonuN80N.s; . 
This inſtrument is mentioned again in Marſton's Dutch Cour- 
trſar, 10605 ——*©* whoever will hit the mark of profit, mull, like 
thoſe who ſhoot in ſſoue- bows, wink with one eye.” Again, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Xing and no Ring: 
children will ſhortly take him | 
For a wall, and ſet their. Zone-bows in his forehead.“ 
a "Soda; OTEEVENS. 
nue down from.a day-hed,. ] Spenſer, in the firſt 
eanto of the third book of his Faery Queen, has dropped a ſttoke 
ef ſatire on this lazy faſhion: Rte Br 


* 


. 


„so was that chamber clad in goodly wize, 

* And round about it many beds were dight, 

As whilome was the antique worldes guize, | 
Some for untimely eaſe, Tome for delight.“ SrkEVENs. 
Eſtifania, in Rule a Wife and have a Wiſe, act I. ſays, in an- 

Wer to Perez, „ s. | 
++ This place will fit our talk; tis fitter far, Sir; 

Above there are day- beds, and ſuch. temptations 

* 1 dare not truſt, ſir.— “ Enitos 
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Mal. Seven of my people, with an obedient fan 
make out for him: I frown the while ! and, per. 
chance, wind up my watch, or play with ſons 
rich jewel. Toby approaches; 3 curtfies there to me. 
Sir To. Shall this fellow live? FAY 


ind up my watch, ] In our author's time watches 
were very uncommon, When Guy Faux was taken, it was urged 
as a circumſtance of ſuſpicion that a watch was found upon hin, 
| . OHNSON, 
Again, in an ancient MS play, intituled The 3 Maiden 
Tragedy, written between the years 1610 and 1611: 
«© Like one that has a warche of curious making, 
« Thinking to be more cunning than the workman, 
« Never gives o'er tamp'ring with the wheels P 
% Till either ſpring be weaken'd, balance bow'd, 
« Or ſome wrong pin put in, and ſo 2 all.“ 
In the Antipedes, a comedy, 1638, are the following paſſage; 
ce 


your project againſt 
© The multiplicity of pocket- watches. 
Again: | 
6 when every puny clerk can ca 
«© The time o' th* day in his breeches.” 1 
Again, in the Alchemiſt : t 
« And I had lent my watch laſt night to one 
That dines to-day at the ſherift's.” SrEEVERs. 
2 Or play with ſome rich jewel.) The old copy has: | 


r play with y ſome rich jewel. MALoxk. | 
3 curtfies there to me] From this paſſage one might ſuſpet 
that the manner of paying reſpect, which is now confined to fe- | 
males, was equally uſed by the other ſex. It is probable, how- | 
ever, that the word cur!fy was employed to expreſs acts of civi- | 
lity and reverence by either men or r | 
In an extract from the Black ook 8 Warwick, Bibliotheca 5 
ographica Britannica, p. 4, it is ſaid, * The pulpett being ſet 
{ 2 nether end 25 the Earle of Warwick's 2 in the fad 
6 quier, the table was placed where the altar had bene. At the 
„ coming into the quier my lord made bose curtefie to the 
% French king's armes, &c.” Again, in the book cf herwynge ard | 
« ſxwynge, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, fign, A. 1111, And 
„ whan your Soverayne is ſet, loke your towell be aboute your 
& necke, than make your ſeverayne curteſy, than uncover your br 
« and ſet it by the falte, and laye your napkyn, knyfe, and 
« ſpone afore hym, then kneel on your knee, &c,”” Theſe 
rections are to male ſervants. Ebirox. — 


Fab, 


. 
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fob. Though our filence be drawn from us with 
cars, yet peace . nd 4 en, 916 1 qt 3 

Mal. 1 extend my hand to him thus, quenching 
my familiar ſmile with an auſtere regard of controul. 
Sir To. And does not 'Toby take you a blow o'the 
lips then ? : We Eric ayer; "A171 
Mal. Saying, Couſin Toby, my fortunes having caſt 
me on your niece, give me this prerogative of ſpeech; 
Sir To. What, what? | we | 
Mal. You muſt amend your drunkenneſs. 
Sir To. Out, ſeab ! 3 
Tab. Nay, patience, or we break the ſinews of our 
lot. A 8 * 
Mal. Beſides, you waſte the treaſure of your time with 
a fooliſh knight; .. af He 
Sir And. That's me, I warrant you. 
Mal. One Sir Andrew ;— ; 


4 Thaugh our ſilence be drawn from us with cares, —] i. e. ous 
it is the greateſt pain to us to keep ſilence. Yet the Oxford edi- 
tor has altered it to: | 1 | 

Though aur ſilence be drawn from us by the ears. | 
There is ſome conceit, I ſuppole, in this, as in many other of 
his alterations, yet it often lies 10 deep that the reader has reaſon to 
wiſh he could have explained his'own meaning. WAR EUR TON. 

I believe the true reading is: Though our filence be drawn from 
vs with carts, yet peace. In the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona, one of 
the Clowns ſays : ** have @ miſtreſs, but who that is, a team of 
horſes ſhall zot pluck from me.” So, in this play: Oxcx and 
wainropes will not bring them together. JohMsỹéNũ. 

The old teading is ca#s, 'as I have printed it. It is well known 
that cars and carts have the ſame meaning,” STEEvens., 

It I were to ſuggeſt a word in the place of car!s, which I think 
1s a corruption, it ſhould be cables, It may be worth remarking, 
E that the leading ideas ot Malvolio, in his humour of Hate, 

ar a ſirong reſemblance to thoſę of Aliaſcbar in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, Some of the expreſſions too are very. ſi- 
lat. Irmer 8 Sie hit 

The firſt folio reads cars; the ſecond, apparently by an error 
of the preſs, cares, The reading propoſe by dir T. Hanmer, 
though 1 think it not right, is countenanced by a ſimilar ex- 
ty" in Sir Philip Siduey's Defence of Boge: Poetic muſt not 

drawn by the ears, it muſt be gently led.” Matove. g 
ir 
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F Sir And. I knew, *twas I; for many do call ms 
00], | 
_ Mal. What employment have we here 5? 
| [Taki ng up the leiter. 
Fab. Now is thi woodcock near the n. 
Si To. Oh peace! and the ſpirit of luden in. 
timate reading aloud to him! 
Mal. By my life, this is my lady's hand; theſe 
be her very C's, her Us, and her T's; and thus makes 
ſhe her great £'s * W 1 is, in contempt of queſtion, 


her hand. \* -* 
Sir And. Her Cs, her Us, and her » þ 3- Why 
that ? 


Mal. To the unknown belov/d this, and my good 
eviſhes : her very phraſes !—By your leave, wax— 
Soft! and the impreſſure her Lucrece, with which ſhe 
uſes to ſeal ; *tis my lady : To whom ſhould this be? 

Fab. This wins him, liver and all. | 

Mal. Jove knows, I love: 

But who ? 
Lips do not move, 
| No man muſt know. 
No man muſt know. What follows? the numbers 
altered . No man muſt know :—if this an be thee, 
Malvolio? 
Sir To. Marry, hang thee, brock“! 


S — — — — 


5 What employment have cue here?] A phraſe of that time, equi. 
valent to our common ſpeech of hate do here, The On 
ford editor, not a to this, alters it to, 2 
- What implement A ave wwe here? | 
By which happy emendation, he makes Malyolio | to be in the plot 
againſt himſelf ; or how could he know that this letter was an in- 
Plement made uſe of to catch him? WARBURTON. 
—— her great P's. ] In the direction of the letter which 
Malvolio reads, there is neither a C, nor a P, to be found. 
| STEEVENS- 
e 1} i, *. badger. He uſes the word as a term of 
contempt, as if he had faid, hang thee, cur! Out filth! to 
Kink like a brock being proverbial, REMARK, | Mal 
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Mal. I may command, where 1 adore: 
But filence, lite a Lucrece knife, 
With bloodleſs ſtroke ny beart doth gere; 
M. O. A. 1. doth ſway my life. 
Tab. A fuſtian riddle, _ 
Sir To. Excellent wench, fay I. X | 
Meal. M. O. A. I. doth ſetay my Iifs,—Nay, but firſt, 
let me fee, —let me ſee, let me ſee. 
lnb. What a diſh of poiſon has ſhe dreſs'd him! 
vr To, And with what wing the“ ſtannyel checks at it!. 
Mal. I may commund w.ere I adore. Why, ſhe may 
command me; I ſerve her, ſhe is my lady. Why, 
this is evident to any © formal capacity, There is no 
obſtruction in this And the end ;— What ſhould 
that alphabetical poſition portend ? if I could make 
that reſemble ſomething in me,---Coftly;---M. O. A. I. 
Sir To. O, ay! make up that: heisnowata cold ſcent. 
Fab. Sowter will cry upom t, for all this, though 
it be as rank as a fox“. 
Mal. M,—Malvolio ; —M,—why, that begins 


my name. 


* - //arnyel—) The name of a kind of a hawk is very judici- 
on!y put here for a falhon, by hr Thomas Hanmer. Jounwson. 
o cveck, ſays Latham, in his book of Falconry, is «© when crows, 
ro0ks, pies, or other birds, coming in view of the hawk, ſhe for- 
la\eth her natural flight, to fly at them.” The /fannyel is the com- 
mou t02c-hawk which inhabits old buildings and rocks; in the 
North cai.ed /anchil, I have this information from Mr. Lambe's 
notes on the ancient metrical hiſtory of the battle of Flodden. 
2 | STEEVENS. 

Formal capacity. ] i. e. any one in his ſenſes, any vn: waoſe 

capacity is not diſarranged or out of form, dee vol. II. p. 185. 
, STEEVENS. 

" Soter——] Sozvter is here, I ſuppoſe, the name of a hound. 
Hacterly, however, is often 1 as a term of abuſe. 80, in 
Lite ewill to Like, &e. 587: | | 

* You /ozrter/y knaves, ſhow you all your manners at once?“ 
A ſowter was a cobler. So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1008: 
„If Apelles that cunning painter ſuffer the greaſy /owter 
to take a view of his curious work, &c.” STreevens. | 

* —as rand as a fox.) Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, not as 
rant. The other editions, r3ongh it be as rank. Jourgon. 


Vol. IV. 
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Fab. Did not I ſay, he would work it out? t. 
cur is excellent at faults. 

Mal. .M.---But then there is no confonancy in the 
ſequel; that ſuffers under probation : 4 ſhould fol. 
low, but © does. | 

Fab. And © ſhall end, I hope “. 
40 4 0. Ay, or I'll cudgel him, and make hin 
cry, O. 
Mal. And then I comes behind, 
Fab, Ay, an you had an eye behind you, you 
might ſee more detraction at your heels, than for. 
runes before you, 

Mal. M. O. A. I.— This fimulation is not as the 
former: and yet, to cruſh this a little, it would boy 
to me, for every one of theſe letters is in my name, 
Soft; here follows proſe.— F this fell into thy band 
revolve. In my ſtars I am above thee ;, but be not afraid 
of greatneſs : Some are born great 3, ſome atchieve preat. 
neſs, and ſome bu ve greatneſs thruſt upon them, Thy 
fates open their bands: let thy blood and ſpirit embrac 
them. And, to inure thyſelf to what thou art like tot, 
caſt thy humble ſlough, and appear freſh. Be appoſit 
with a kinſman, ſurly ccith ſervants : let thy tongue tan 
arguments of ſtate; put thyſelf into the trick of ſingularih: 
Sbe thus adviſes thee, that fighs for thee. Remember wi 


* Aud O. hall end, I h»pe.) By O is here meant what we nov call 
a hemfen collar, Joussox. | 
believe he means only, it Hall end in fighing, in diſappont: 
ment. $0, ſomewhere ehie : | 
h How can you fall into ſo deep an Oh?” _ | 
da, in Decker's Hang? Whore, ſecond part, 1630: « the brick 
houſe of Caſtigation, the ſchool where they pronounce no letter 
well but O?“ Again, in Hymer's Triumph, by Daniel, 1623: 
„Like to an O, the character of woe.“ STEEVENS. 
3 —are born great.—] The old copy reads - are become gin. 
The alteration by Mr. Rowe. SrEE¹xExs. IT 
It is juſtified by a ſubſequent paſſage in which the clown te. 
cites from memory the words of this letter. Maroxx. 
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commended thy yellow ſtockings *:; and wiſh'd to ſee thee 
aver croſo- garter d:: I jay, remember. Go to: thou art 
made, if thou defireſs to be ſo ; if not, bet me ſee Cee a jiew- 
ard ſtill, the fellow of ſervants, and not worthy to touch 
fortune's fingers. Farewel. She, that would alter ſer- 
vices with thee, The fortunate-unhappy. Day-li ght — 


4 —— yellow flockings ;] Before the civil wars, yellow ſtock- 
ings were much worn. In Dayenant's play, called 7% W iin, 
act IV. p. 208. Works fol. 1673: | 

« You ſaid, my girl, Mary Queaſie by name did find your 
uncle's yellory fforkings in a porringer ; nay, and you faid ſhe ſtole 

m.“ PERCY. | 
"* Middleton and Rowley in their maſque entituled The World 
%% d at Tennis, 1620, where the five different-coloured ſtarches 
are introduced as ſtriving for ſuperiority. Yellow arch ſays to 
white: | | | 

6 ſince ſhe cannot | 
« Wear her own lined yellow, yet ſhe ſhows 


** 
x 
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Her love to't, and makes him wear yellow hoſe.” 4 
Again, in Decker Match me in London, 1631 ; * 
© ——— — becauſe you wear | 's 

« A kind of yellow flocking.” - * 
Again, in his Hons? Whore, ſecond part, 1630: What foocks 1 
ings have you put on this morning, madam ? if they be not | 


yellow, change them.” The yeomen attending the earl of Arun- 
del, lord Windſor, and Mr. Fulke Greville, whe aſſiſted at an en- 
tertainment performed before Q. Elizabeth, on the Monday and ; 
- Tueſday in Whitſun-week, 1581, were dreſſed in yellow worfed 
fockings, The book from which I gather this information was 
publiſhed by Henry Goldwell, gent. in the ſame year. SrEEVExS. 
5 —croſ-gartered ;—} So, in the Lever's Melancholy, 1639 : 
«© As rare an old youth as ever walked en 
Again, in a Woman's a Weathercock, 1612: | 
Let let me ſay and ſwear in a croſs garter, 
4% Pauls never ſhew'd to eyes a lovelier quarter.” 
Very rich garters were anciently worn below the knee. So, in 
Warner's Albions England, b. ix. ch. 47: ' > 
©. 3 of liſtes; but now of AR, ſome edged deep with 
Sold. 1 
It appears, however, that the ancient puritans affected this faſhion. 
Thus Barton Holyday, ſpeaking of the ill ſucceſs of his TExwo- 
TAMIA, ſays: s 2 
Had there appear'd ſome ſharp cro/i-garter'd man 
++ Whom their loud laugh might nick-name puritan, 
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champian diſcovers not more ©: this is open, I wil 
be proud, I will read politic authors, I will baffle 
fir Toby, I will waſh. off groſs acquaintance, I wil 
be point-de-vice, the very man. I do not now fool 
myſelf to let imagination jade me; for every reaſon 
excites to this, that my lady loves me. She did com. 
mend my yellow ſtockings of late, ſhe did praiſe my 
leg being croſs-garter'd; and in this ſhe manifeſtz 
herſelf ro my love, and, with a kind of injunction, 
drives me to theſe habits of her liking. I thank my 
ſtars, EF am happy. I will be ſtrange, ſtout, in ye. 

low ſtockings, and croſs-garter'd, even with the ſwift. 
- neſs of putting on. Jove, and my ſtars be praiſed !.. 
Here is yet a poſtſcript. Thou canſt not chuſe but kngy 
who I am. If thou entertaineſt my love, let it appear in 
thy ſmiling ; thy ſmiles become thee well : therefore in ny 
preſence till ſmile, dear my fweet, I pr'ythee.---Jove, | 


* Cag'd up in factiens breeches, and {mall ruffe, 
© That hates the ſurplice, and defies the cuffe. 
4 Then, &c.“ ls þ | 
In a former ſcene Malvolio was ſaid to be an affecter of purita- 
niſm. STE£EVENS. | 
uit thee, The fortunate and happy day-light and chanjian 
diſcovers no more :] Wrong pointed: We ſhould read: — with the 
the fortunate, and happy. Day light and champian diſcover no more: 
i. e. broad day and an open country cannot make things plainer, 
1 ; WARBURTON, 
The folio, which is the only ancient copy of this play, reads, 


the fortunate-unhappy, and ſo I have printed it. The fortunate u 


happy ſeems to be the ſubſcription of the letter.  STEEVE Ns, 

7 I ill be point-de-vice, the wery man. ] This phraſe 
is of French extraction — a points-deviſiz. Chaucer uſes it in the 
Romaunt of the Rouſe : + pee 1 
| Her noſe was wrought at point-device,” 

i. e. with the utmoſt poſſible exadne/s. 
Again, in X. Edward I. 1 : 1 = 
nnd” That we may —4 our garments point-dewice,."” _ 
Kaſtril,' in the Alebemiſt, calls his ſiſter Punk-device : and again, 

in the Tale of a Tub, act III. ſc. vii: 
— —and if the dapper prieſt _ 
he but as cunning point in his wewi/e 
As I was in my lie.“ See vol. II, p. 493» * 
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thank thee.— -I will ſmile; I will do every thin that 
thou wilt have me. Exit. 


Fab. I will not give my part of this ſport for a Pen» 


fon of thouſands to be paid from the Sophy ®. 
Sr To, I could marry this wench for this device; 
Sr And. So could I too. | 
Sir To. And aſk no other dowry with her, but ſugh 
another jeſt, _ | 


Enter Maria, 


Sir And, Nor 1 neither. 
ub. Here comes my noble gull-catcher, 

Sir To. Wilt thou ſet thy foot o'my neck 

Sr And. Or o'mine either? 

Sir To. Shall I play my freedom at tray - tripꝰ, and 
become thy bond - ſlave? 


Sir 


a perfion of thouſands to be paid from the Sopþy.] Alluding, 
as Dr. Farmer obterves, to Sir 28 Shirley, who was juſt re- 


turned in the character of embaſſador io the Sophy. He boaſted of 


the great ſewards he had received, and lived in London with the 
utmoſt ſplendor. STEEVENS., | 2 
I —tray-trip, J Tray-trip is mentioned in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Scornful Lady, 1616: | | 
*+* Reproving him at zray-trip, fir, for ſwearing,” 
Again, in Glapthorne's Wit in a Conflable, 1639: 
mean time, you may play at tray-trip or cockall, for 
black puddings.” | . 
N My watch are aboye, at trea- trip, for a black pudding, &c.“ 
gain: ; 


„With lanthorg on ſtall, at trea- trip we play, 
For ale, cheeſe, and pudding, till it be day, &c." 
STEEVENS, 


The following paſſage might incline one to believe that tray-trif 


was the name of ſome game at tables, or draughts. ** There is 
great danger of being taken fleepers at ray-!rip, if the king ſweep 
luddenly,” Cecil's Correſpondence, lett x. p. 136. Ben Jonſon 
joins tray-trip with mum-chance, Alchemiſt, act V. ſc. iv. 
+ Nor play with coſtar-· mongers at mum chance, tray-erip.” 
| $7 TYRWHITT. 
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Sir And. I'faith, or I either? 
Sir To. Why, thou haſt put him in ſuch a dream 
that, when the image of it leaves him, he muſt run 
mad. LE F 
Mar. Nay, but ſay true, does it work upon him! 
Sir To. Like aqua-vitæ with a midwife . 
Mar. If you will then ſee the fruits of the ſport 
mark his firſt approach before my lady: he will come 
to her in yellow ſtockings, and 'tis a colour ſhe ab. 
hors ; and croſs-garter'd, a faſhion ſhe deteſts* ; and 
he will ſmile upon her, which will now be fo unfvir. 
able to her diſpoſition, being addicted to a melin. 
choly as ſhe is, that it cannot but turn him into 4 
notable contempt : if you will ice it, follow me. 
Sir To. To the gates of Tartar, thou moſt excel. 
lent devil of wit! e | 
Sir And. Ill make one too. [ Exeunt, 


The truth of Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture will be eſtabliſhed by 
_ following extract from Machiavel's Digge, a ſatire, 40. 
1617: e 
| Fut leaving cardes, lett's goe to dice awhile, 

Jo paſſage, treitrippe,  liazatde, or mum-chance: 

© But ſubtill males will timple mindes beguile, 

And blinde their eyes with many a blinking glaunce: 
% Oh, cogges and ſtoppes, and ſuch like deviliſh trickey, 
Full many a purſe of golde and ſilver pickes. 
% And therefore firſt, for hazard, hee that lift, 
„And paſſeth not, puts many to a blancke: 

& And trippe without a treye makes had I wiſt 
«© To litte and mourne among the fleeper's ranke: 
% And for mumchance, how ere the chance doe fall, 
«© You muſt be mum, for fear of marring all.” 
| 1 | | Ep1ToR, 
agua vite——] Is the old name of frong _— 
* croſs- garter'd, a faſhion ſhe det; ] Sir Thomas Oret- 
bury, in his character of a foormar without gards on his coat, fe. 
preſents him as more upright than any c gat rd gentlemate 

uſher. FARMER, e 16. RE Is 
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AC ̊ f N D. 
Olivia $ garden. 


Enter V. zola, and Clown. 


Jo. Save thee, friend, and thy mufick : Doſt thou 
live 3 by thy rabor'? ? 

Clo, No, fir, I live by the church. 

Vio. Art thou a churchman ? 

Clo, No ſuch matter, fir ; 1 do live by the church : 
for I do live at my houſe, and my houſe doth ſtand 
by the church. 

Vio. So thou may'ſt ſay, the king lies by a beg- 
gar, if a beggar dwell near him; or, the church 
ſtands by thy tabor, if thy tabor ſtand by the 
church, 

Clo, You have ſaid, fir.---To ſee this age !---A ſen- 
rence is but a cheveril glove * to a good wit; How 
quickly the wrong fide may be turned outward ! 

Vio. Nay, that's certain; they, that dally nicely 
with words, may quickly make them wanton. 

N Clo, [ would therefore, my fiſter had nad no name, 

Wo... 

Vio, Why, man? 

Clo. Why, fir, her name's a word ; and to dally 
with that word might make my fiſter wanton : Bur, 


2 words are very raſcals, fince bonds diſgrac'd 
nem, 


—— 557 PE tabor ? Clown. No, ft, I live by the church.) The 
Clown, 1 ſuppoſe, wilfully miftakes his meaning, and anſwers, as 
if he had been aſked whether he liyed by the „gn of the labor, the 
ancient deſignation of a muſic ſhop. SPEEVExõ. 

A g Cheveril glove——} i. e. a gloye made of fi leather: 
chevreau, Fr. So, in Romeo and Fuliet : ** —a wit of cheveril—"" 
Again, in a proverb in Ray's collection: © He hath a conſcience 

xe a £everel's kin.“ STEEVENS. 


Q 4 | Vio. | 
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Vio. Thy reafon, man? 

Clo. Troth, fir, I can yield you none without 
words; and words are grown ſo _ I am loth to 
prove reaſon with them. 4 

Vio. | warrant, thou art a merry fellow; and careſt 
for nothing, 

Clo. Not ſo, fir, I do care for ſomething : but in 
my conſcience. fir, I do not care for you; if that be 
to care for nothing, fir, I would it would make you 
inviſible. | 

Vio. Art not thou the lady Olivia's fool ?. 

'C/o, No, indeed, fir; the lady Olivia has no folly ; 
ſhe will keep no fool, fir, till ſhe. be married; i 
fools are as like huſbands, as pilchards are to her- 
rings, the huſband's the bigger: I am, indeed, not 
her tool, but her corrupter of words. 

Vie. 1 faw thee late at the count Orſino's. 

Cls. Foolery, fir, does walk about the orb, like the 
ſun ; it ſhines every where. I would be ſorry, fir, 
but the fool ſhould be as oft with your maſter, as 
with my mifireſs: I think, I fax your wiſdom 
there, 

Vio. Nay, an thou paſs upon me, I'll no more with 
thee. Hold, there's expences for the. 

Clo. Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, 
ſend thee a beard ! | 

Vio. By my troth, III tell thee; I am almoſt fick 
for one ; though 1 would nat have it grow on my 
chin. Is thy lady within ?. 

Clo. Would not a pair of theſe have bred, fir? 

Vio. Yes, being kept together, and put to uſe. | 

Clo, I would play lord Pandarus © of Phrygia, 2 
to bring a Creſſida to this Troilus. * 

Vio. I underſtand you, fir ; 'tis well begg d. 

Clo. The matter, 1 5 is not great, fir, beg- 


. be x1 See-0 our author's play o Trot and 
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ging but a beggar; Creſſida was a beggars. My lady 


= within, fir. I will conſter to them whence you 


come; who you are, and what you would, are out of 

my welkin : I might ſay, element; but the word is 

over- worn. | Exit. 
Vio. This fellow is wiſe enough to play the fool; 

And, to do that well, craves a kind of wit; 

He muſt obſerve their mood on whom he jeſts, 

The quality of the perſons, and the time; 

And, like the haggard ?, check at every feather 

That comes before his eye. This is a practice, 

As full of labour as a wiſe man's art: | 

For folly, that he wiſely ſhews, is fit; 

But wiſe men's folly tall'n *, quite taints their wit. 
6 


Creſſida was a Sgr.] 
| — — great penu 
Thou ſuffer ſhalt, and as a beggar dye.“ 
Chaucer's Teſtament of Creſeyde. MarLone. 

the haggard,—) The hawk called the haggard, if not 
well trained and watched, will fly after every bird without dil- 
tinction. 1 8 1 13 

The meaning ma „that he muſt catch every opportunit 
as the wild Winds Mikes every bird, But perhaps Ne ke 44 


cc 


read more properly: 

N * te be 7 | | 
He muſt chuſe perſons and times, and obſerve tempers, he muſt 
ily at proper game, like the trained hawk, and not fly at large 
like the unreclaimed haggard, to ſeize all that comes in his way, 


3 JouxsoN. 4 
5 But wiſe men's folly fallin. — | 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, /elly ſhewn. Jouxson. 

The firſt folio reads, But ww:/emen's folly falne, quite taint their 
v1, From whence I ſhould conjecture, that Shakſpeare poſſi- 
bly wrote: 2 3 

But wiſe men, folly- fallen, guite taint their evit. 
. e. wiſe men, fallen into folly. ' TVYRWUI TT. 

The ſenſe is: But*wiſe men's folly, when it is once fallen into ex- 
travagance, overpovers their diſcretion, REVISAL. pa 8 

| explain it thus: The folly which he ſhews with proper adap- 
tation to perſons and times, is fit, has its propriety, and therefore 
produces no cenſure ; but the folly of wife men when it fa/ls or 
-appens, taints their wit, deſtroys the reputation of their judg- 
ment. JOHNSON. | om ex: di | 
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Enter Sir Toby, and Sh; Andrew, 


Sir And. Save you, gentleman ?, 1 
Vio. And you, fir. 

Sir To. Dieu vous garde, monſieur. 

Pio. Et vous auſſi ; votre ſerviteur. 

Sir To. I hope, fir, you are; and I am yours... 
Will you eneounter the houſe ? my niece is deſirous 
you ſhould enter, if your trade be to her. 

Vio. I am bound to your niece, fr ; 1 mean, ſhe 
is the liſt * of my voyage. 

Sir To. Taſte your legs, fir *, put them to motion, 

Vio. My legs do better underſtand me, fir, than! 
underſtand what you mean by bidding me taſte my 
legs. 

Sir To. I mean, to go, fir, to enter, 

Vio. I will anſwer you with gait and entrance: But 
we are prevented. | 


9 In former editions: 
Sir To. Save you, gentleman. 
Vio. And you, fr. 
Sir And, Dieu vous garde, monſ/ieurs 
Vio. Et vou auſſi; votre [erviteur, 
Sir And. / hope, fir, you are; and I am your. 
J have ventured to make the two knights change ſpeeches in this 
dialogue with Viola; and, I think, not without good reaſon. It 
were a prepoſterous forgetfulneſs in the poet, and out of all pro- 
bability, to make fir Andrew not only ſpeak French, but under- 
ſtand what is ſaid to him in it, who in the firſt act did not know 
the Engliſh of Porurguoi, THEOBALD, | 
a. the liſt.—] Is the bownd, limit, fartheſt point. 
.. JonNs0N, 
* Taſte your legs, fir, &c.] Perhaps this expreſſion was em- 
ployed to ridicule the fantaſtic uſe of a verb, which is many tunes 
as quaintly introduced in the old pieces, as in this play, or in 
The true Tragedies of Marius and Sci.la, 1594: | | 
A climbing tow'r that did not e the wind.“ 
Again, in Chapman's verſion of the 211t Odyſſey ; 
| " —he now began 
„To rate the bow, the ſharp ſhaft took, tugg'd hard.” 
| "  STEEVENS. 


Enter 
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Enter Olivia and Maria. 


Moſt excellent accompliſh'd lady, the heavens rain 
oJours on you! 
Sir And. That youth's a rare courtier ! Rain odours ! 
ell. | 
N Vio. My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your 
own moſt pregnant and vouchſafed ear ?, 
Sir And. Oaours, pregnant, and vouchſafed :-——T'll 
t 'em all three ready 4, 
Oli. Let the garden door be ſhut, and leave me to 


my hearing. | 155 

Bs k Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Maria. 

Give me you; hand, fir. 

Vio. My duty, madam, and moſt humble ſervice. 
Oli. What is your name ? 
Vio. Ceſario is your ſervant's name, fair princeſs. 
Oli. My ſervant, fir ! Twas never merry world, 

Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment: 

You are ſervant to the count Orſino, youth. 

Vio. And he js yours, and his muſt needs be yours ; 

Your ſervant's ſervant is your ſervant, madam. 

Oli. For him, I think not on him: for his thoughts, 

Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd with me! 
Vio. Madam, I come to whet your gentle thoughts 

On his behalf :— 

Oli. O, by your leave, I pray you; 

bade you never to ſpeak again of him: 

But, would you undertake another ſuit, 
had rather hear you to ſolicit that, 
han muſick from the ſpheres. 

Via, Dear lady,  ——— _ | 


Oi. Give me leave, I beſeech you: I did ſend, 


3 — 2/7 pregnant and wouch/afed ear.] Pregnant for ready. 


As in Meaſure for Meaſure, act I. ic. i. STEEVENS. 
1 three ready.) The old copy readg—al!l three already. 
2 ; STEEVENS. 
— I beſeech you:] I, which is not in the firſt copy, 
vas added in the third folio” MALoNE. 
N 7 After 
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word that we now ſpell here, is conſtantly written care. So allo 
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After the laſt enchantment, (you did hear) 5 
A ring in chaſe of you; ſo did I abuſe 
Myſelf, my ſervant, and, I fear me, you: 
Under your hard conſtruction muſt I fit, 
To force that on you, in a ſhameful cunning, 
Which you knew none of yours ; What might you 
think ? | te 
Have you not ſet mine honour at the ſtake, . 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think? To one of your re. 
ceiving * & 
Enough is ſhewn ; a cyprus“, not a boſom, _ 
Hides my * poor heart: So let me hear you ſpeak, 
Vio. | pity you. 12 7 8 
Oli. That's a degree to love. 


Aer the laſt enchantment, (you did hear) ) 

Nonſenſe. Read and point it thus: VA 
After the laſt enchantment you did here, 

i. e. after the enchantment your preſence worked in my affections, 

| WARBURTON, 

The preſent reading is no more nonſenſe than the emendation, 

| OHNSON, 

J have not the leaſt doubt that Dr. Warburton's 38 is 

right. Throughout the firſt edition of our author's, Rape of Lu- 

crece, which was probably printed under his own infÞection, the 


in man other ancient books. | 
Viola had not ſimply Heard that a ring had been ſent ; ſhe had 
ſeen and talked with the meſſenger. Betides, ** afzr the laf 
enchantment you d d Hear,“ is ſo aukward an expreſſion, that it is 
very unlikely to have been Shakſpeare's. MA TONE. 
6% one of your receiving] ä | 
i.e, to one of your ready apprebenſion. She conſiders him as an arch 
page WARBURTON. | | 
» # a ryprus——}] Is a 9 ſtuff. Jouxsox. 
So, in No Milte a Woman's, by Middleton: ** I have thrown 


a cypreſs over my face for fear of ſun- burning. STEEvens. 
Hides my poor Heart :] The word poor, which is not in the 
original copy, was added, to ſupply the metre, by the editor ot 
the ſecond folio. What the omitted word was, is quite uncer- 
tain. It might have been—fond:;—or perhaps there was no 
omiſſion. Hear might have been uſed like tear; fre, KC, as à 
diſſyllable. MAL ONE. n Lou 


„ u. 
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Vio. No, not a grice'® ; for tis a vulgar proof, 
That very oft we pity enemies. | 
Oli. Why, then, methinks, tis time to ſmile again: 
O world, how apt the poor are to be proud! 
If one ſhould be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion, than the wolf? ¶ Clock ftrikes, 
The clock upbraids me with the waſte of time. 
Be not afraid, good youth, I will not have you: 
And yet, when wit and youth is come to harveſt, 
Your wife is like to reap a proper man: 
There lies your way, due weſt, p 
io. Then weſtward-hoe *: * 
Grace, and good diſpoſition, attend your ladyſhip! 
You'll nothing, madam, to my lord by me ? 
Oli. Stay: ; ASI © 1 
I pr'ythee, tell me, what thou think'ſt of me. 
Vio. That you do think, you are not what you are. 
Oli. If I think fo, I think the ſame of you. 
Vio. Then think you right; I am nor what I am. 
Oli, I would, you were as I would have you be! 
Vio; Would it be better, madam, than T am, 
I with it might; for now I am your fool. 
Oli. O, what a deal of ſcorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his li? 
A murd'rous guilt ſhews not itſelf more ſoon 
Than love that would ſeem hid: love's night is noon. 
Ceſario, by the roſes of the ſpring, 2 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing, 


9 a grice;———] Is a feb, ſometimes. written greeſe 
from degres, French. JdkNsox. EE 

So, in Othello ; 

Which, as, a gry/e ſtep, may help theſe lovers.” . 
* ro : 10 hw by (4 a N l , 5 STEEVENS». 

Den weſtward-hpe !J This is the name of a comedy by F. 
Decker, * 1607. He was affiſted in it by Weblter, and it was at- 
ed with great ſueceſs by = children of Paul's, on whom Shak- 
ipeare has beſtowed ſuch notice in Hamlet, that we may be ſure 
they were rivals to the company patronized by himſelf. _ 

| 8 SrEEvExs. 
: I love 


— "TW 4 
a ; * 
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I love thee ſo, that, maugre 2 all thy pride, 

Nor wit, nor reaſon, can my paſhon hide, 

Do not extort thy reaſons from this clauſe, 

For, that | woo, thou therefore haſt no cauſe + 

But, rather, reaſon thus with reaſon fetter : 

Love ſought is good, but given unſought, is better, 
Vio. By innocence ſwear, and by my youth, 

I have one heart, one boſom, and one truth, 

3 And that no woman has; nor never none 

Shall miſtreſs be of it, ſave I alone 

And ſo adieu, good madam ; never more 

Will I my maſter's tears to you deplore. 
Oli. Yet come again; for thou, perhaps, may'f 

move 
That heart, which now abhors, to like his love. 


| Exeunt, 


SCENE n. 
In apartment in Olivia's houſe. 


Enter Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian. 


Sir Ang, No, faith, I'll not ſtay a jot longer. 
Sir To. Thy reaſon, dear venom, give thy reaſon. 
Fab. You muſt needs yield your reaſon, fir Andrew, 
Sir And. Marry, I ſaw your niece do more favours 
to the count's ſerving man, than ever ſhe beſtowed 
upon me; I ſaw't the orchard. | 
: Str To. Did ſhe ſee thee the while, old boy; tell me 
that ? 


Sir And. As plain as I fee you now. 


—— . i.e. in ſpite ; of, So, in David and Bub- 

Jab I 1599- Mongre the ſons of on and of Syria. db akon 
that no woman has ; ] and that Scart and 50% 
- hav never yielded to any woman. Jouxsox. 3 
uh 1 alone.] 
Theſe three words ſir Thomas Hanmer gives to 9 probably 
nur. Jonxsom. ub | 
as 


"i 
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Fab. This was a great argument of love in her to- 
wards you. 8 | 
Sir And. Slight! will you make an aſs o' me? 
Fab. 1 will prove it legitimate, fir, upon the oaths 
of judgment and reaſon. * | 14127 
Sir To. And they have been grand jury- men, fince 
before Noah was a ſailor. We 
Fab. She did ſhew favour to the youth in your fight, 
only to exaſperate you, to awake your dormouſe va- 
Jour, to put fire in your heart, and brimſtone in your 
liver : You ſhould then have accoſted her; and with 


ſo excellent jeſts, fire-new from the mint, you 


ſhould have bang'd the youth into dumbneſs. This 
was look'd for at your hand, and this was baulk'd : 
the double gilt of this opportunity you let time waſh 
off, and you are now fail'd into the north of my lady's 
opinion; where you will hang like an icicle on a 
Dutchman's beard, unleſs you do redeem it by ſome 
laudable attempt, either of valour, or policy. 

Sir And. And't be any way, it muſt be with ya- 


lour ; for policy I hate: I had as lief be a Browniſt „ 


as a politician. 
Sir 


, ebe a Browniſt. ] The Brownifss were fo 


called from Mr. Robert Browne, a noted ſeparatiſt in queen Eli- 


zabeth's reign. [See Strype's Arnals of Ireen Elizaberh, vol. III. 
p. 15, 16, &c.] In his life of Whitgift, p. 323, he informs us, 
that Browne, in the year 1589, © went ps from the ſeparation, 
and came into the communion of the church.” 

This Browne was deſcended from an ancient and honourable 


family in Rutlandſhire; his grandfather Francis, had a charter 


granted him by king Henry VIII. and confirmed by act of parlia- 

ment; giving him leave to“ to put on his hat in the preſence of the 

ting, or his heirs, or any lord ſpiritual or temporal in the land, and nor 

to put it off, . but for his own eaſe and pleaſure.” PR 
| Neal's Hiſtory of New England, vol. I. p. 58. GrEY. 

The Brownift; ſeem, in the time of our author, to have been 


the conſtant objects of popular fatire. In the old comedy of Ran- 


alley, 1611, is the following ſtroke at them: y 
of a new ſect, and the good profeſſors, will, like the 
; Brownift, 
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Sir To, Why then, build me thy fortunes upon the 
baſis of valour. Challenge me the count's youth to 
fight with him; hurt him in eleven places; my niece 
ſhall take note of it; and aſſure thyſelf, there is ng 
love-broker in the world can more prevail in man's 
commendation with woman, than report of .valour, 
Tab. There is no way but this, fir Andrew. 
Sir And. Will either of you bear me a challenge to 
him? 1) s Of, 007 eee 7/1 
Sir To. Go, write it in a martial hand 5; be curſt and 
brief: it is no matter how witty, fo it be eloquent 
and full of invention: ” taunt him with the licence of 
| Fi! 33907 $77 24119 e blinks 


Brownif, frequent gravel-pits ſhortly, for they uſe woods and ob. 
icure holes already, At D ie | 

Again, m Love and Honour, by fir W. Davenant: 

& Go kiſs her: by this hand, a Brown is 
% More amorons * STEBVENS, © 

Ii the martial hand.] Martial hand, ſeems to be 2 
careleſs ſorawl, ſuch as ſhewed the writer to neglett- ceremony. 
Curfl, is petulant, crabbed—a curſt cur, is a dog that with little 
provocation ſnarls and bites. Joxxson. * os 

7 taunt him with the licence of ink ; if thou thou'ſt him /one 
#hrice, J There is no doubt, I think, but this paſſage is one 
of thoſe in which our author intended to ſhew his reſpect for fir 
Walter Raleigh, and a deteſtation of the virulence of his proſecu- 
tors. The words quoted, ſeem to me directly levelled at the at- 
torney-general Coke, who, in the trial of ſir Walter, attacked 
him with all the following indecent expreſſions: “ All that he 
did was by thy inſtigation, thou viper; for I thou iber, thou tre- 
tor“ (Here, by the way, are the poet's rec thou's.) * You are 
an odious man.” — 1; be baſe? I return it into thy throat, on his le- 
Half. O damnable atheift.”'—< Thou art a monſter ; thou haſt an 
Zngliſh face, but a Spaniſh heart.” * Thou haſt a Spaniſh heart, and 
thyſelf art a ſpider of hell.” —** Gp to, I will lay thee on thy back /or 
tbe confident'/t traytor that ever came at a bar, & c.“ Is not here 


all the licence of tongue, which the poet ſatyrically preſcribes to 


fir Andrew's ink ? And how mean an opinion Shakſpeare had of 
theſe petulant invectives, is pretty evident from his cloſe of this 
ſpeech : Let there be gall enough in thy inks though thou write it 
ewith a gooſe-pen na matter, —A keener laſh at the attorney for a 
fool, than all the contumelies the attorney threw at the priſoner, 
as a ſuppoſed traytor! THEOBA LD: | I Ala 
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ink: if thou 20 / him ſome thrice, it ſhall not be f 
amiſs; and as many lies as will he in thy ſheet of pa- 
per, although the ſheet were big enough for the bed 
of Ware in England, ſet em down, go, about it. 
Let there be gall enough in thy ink; though thou 
write with a gooſe- pen, no matter: About it. 

Sir And. Where ſhall I find you? 

Sir Jo. We'll call thee at the Cubiculo : Go. 

> 205 [Exit Sir Andrew, 

Fab, This is a dear manakin to you, fir Toby. _ 

Sir To. I have been dear to him, lad; ſome two 
thouſand ſtrong, or ſo. 

Fob, We ſhall have a rare letter from him: but 
you'll not deliver't. 5 | 

Sir To. Never truſt me then; and by all means 
ſtir on the youth to an anſwer. I think, oxen and 
wainropes cannot hale them together. For Andrew, 
if he were open'd, and you find ſo much blood in 
his liver as will clog the foot of a flea, I'll, eat the 
reſt of the anatomy, | 

Fab. And his oppoſite, the youth, bears in his vi- 
ſage no great preſage of cruelty, 


— 


The ſame expreſſion occurs in Shirley's Opportunity, 1640: 
Does he thou me? | 7 
„How would he domineer an he were duke!“ 

The reſentment of our author, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, 
might likewiſe have heen excited by the contemptuous manner 
in which lord Coke has ſpoken of players, and the ſeverity he 
was always willing to exert againſt them, Thus in his Speech and” 
Charge at Norwch, with a diſcoverie of the abuſes and corruption of 
officers, Nath. Butter, 4to. 1607, *©* Becauſe I muſt haſt unto 
an end, I will requeſt that you will carefully put in execution 
the ſtatute againſt vagarants; ſince the making whereof I have 
found fewer theeves, and the gaole leſſe peſtered than before.” 

© The abuſe of Aage- player, wherewith I find the country 
much troubled, may eafily be reformed ; they having no com- 
miſſion to play in any place without leave: aud * if by 
your willingneſſe they be not entertained, you may ſoone be rid 


* 


of them.” SrEEVERNS. | 
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Ent er Mar ia . 


Sir To. Look, where the youngeſt wren of nine 
comes. | 
Mar. If you defire the ſpleen, and will laugh your. 
ſelves into ſtitches, follow me: yon” gull Malvolio is 
turned heathen, a very renegado ; for there is no 
Chriſtian, that means to be ſav'd by believing rightly, 
can ever believe ſuch impoſſible paſſages of groflneſs, 

He's in yellow ſtockings, 

Sir To. And croſs-garter'd? 

Mar. Moſt villamouſly ; like a pedant that keeps 
a ſchool the church.—l have dogg'd him, like his 
murtherer: He does obey every point of the letter 
that I dropp'd to betray him. He does ſmile his face 
into more lines, than 1s in the new map, with the 
augmentation of the Indies : you have not ſeen ſuch 
a thing as 'tis; I can hardly forbear hurling things at 
him. I know, my lady will ſtrike him ? ; if ſhe do, 
he'll ſmile, and take't for a great favour, 

Sir Te. Come, bring us, bring us where he is, 

[ Exeunt, 


8 Look, where the youngeſt wren of nine comes.] The women's 
parts were then acted by boys, ſometimes ſo low in ſtature, that 
there was occaſion to obviate the impropriety by ſuch kind of ob- 
lique apologies. WARBURTON. 

The «ren generally lays nine or ten eggs at a time, and the laſt 
hatch'd of all birds are uſually the ſmalleſt and weakeſt of the 
whole brood. The old copy, however, reads uren of mine. 

So, in a Dialogue of the Fhenix, &c. by R. Cheſter, 1601: 

„The little aurex that many young ones brings.” 
| STEEVENS» 
Again, in Sir Philip Sidney's Ourania, a poem, by N. B. 1606: 
Ihe titmoute, and the multiplying 1vrene”? 
The emendation was made by Mr, Theobald. MarLoxe. 
0 1 kno:v my lady will ſtrike bim; ] We may ſuppoſe, 


that in an age when ladies ſtruck their ſervants, the box on the 
ear which queen h lizabeth is ſaid to have given to the earl of 
Eſiex was not regarded as a tranſgreſſion againſt the rules of 
common behavicure.. QTEEVENS, 


SCENE 
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SCENE I 
The firects | 


Enter Antonio and Sebaſtian, 


Seb. I would not, by my will, have troubles you; 
But, fince you make your pleaſure of your pains, _ 
I will no further chide you. | 

Ant. I could not ſtay behind you; my defire, 
More ſharp than filed ſteel, did fpur me forth; 
And not all love to ſee you, (though ſo much, 
As might have drawn one to a longer voyage) 
But jealouſy what might befall your travel, 
Being ſkilleſs in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger, 
Unguided, and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhoſpitable : My willing love, 
The rather by theſe arguments of feat, 
Set forth in your purſuit. 

Seb. My kind Antonio, 
I cah no other anſwer make, but, thanks, 


And 
In former editions: | | 
I can no other anſaver make but thanks, 
And thanks : and ever oft goed turn, 
Are ſhuffled off with ſueh uncurrent pay; 
The ſecond line is too ſhort by a whole foot. Then, who ever 
heard of this goodly double ad erb, ever of , which ſeems to have 
as much propriety as alrvays-/ometimes? As I have reſtored the 
paſſage; it is very much in out author's manner and mode of ex- 
preſſion. So, in Cymbeline : . 
** ——Since when T have been debtor to you for courteſies, 
which I will be ever to pay and yet pay fil.” | 
And in AIP; Well that End; Well: 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
„Which I will over-pay, and pay again b 
„When have found it.” TaEoBALD, 
My reading, which is _ 
And thanks and ever : oft geod turns 
3 ſuch as is found in the old copy, only altering the punctuation, 
| R 2 | which 
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Enter Mar ia. 


Sir To. * Look, where the youngeſt wren of nine 
comes. | 
Mar. If you defire the ſpleen, and will laugh your. 
ſelves into ſtitches, follow me: yon” gull Malvolio is 
turned heathen, a very renegado ; for there is no 
Chriſtian, that means to be fav'd by believing rightly, 
can ever believe ſuch impoſſible paſſages of groflneſs, 

He's in yellow ſtockings, 
Sir To. And crols-garter'd ? 
Mar. Moſt villainouſly ; like a pedant that keeps 
a ſchool the church.—I have dogg'd him, like his 
murtherer: He does obey every point of the letter 
that I dropp'd to betray him. He does ſmile his face 
into more lines, than 1s in the new map, with the 
augmentation of the Indies : you have not ſeen ſuch 
a thing as 'tis; I can hardly forbear hurling things at 
him. I know, my lady will ſtrike him ? ; if ſhe do, 
he'll ſmile, and take't for a great favour, 
Sir Te. Come, bring us, bring us where he is. 
[ Exeunt, 


8 Look, where the youngeſt wwren of nine comes,] The women's 
parts were then acted by boys, ſometimes ſo low in ſtature, that 
there was occaſion to obviate the impropriety by ſuch kind of ob- 
lique apologies. WARBURTON, 

The wren generally lays nine or ten eggs at a time, and the laſt 
hatch'd of all birds are uſually the ſmalleſt and weakeſt of the 
whole brood. The old COPY owever, reads—:vrea of mine. 

So, in a Dialogue of the Fhenix, &c. by R. Cheſter, 1601: 

„ The little uren that many young ones brings. 
| | | STEEVENS. 
Again, in Sir Philip Sidney's Ourania, a poem, by N. B. 1606; 
Ihe titmoute, and the multiplying vvren. | 

The emendation was made by Mr, Theobald. MarLoxe. 

is 1 kno:v my lady will ſtrike bim; — ] We may ſuppoſe, 
that in an age when ladies ſtruck their ſervants, the box on the 
ear which queen {lizabeth is ſaid to have given to the earl of 
Eſicx was not regarded as a tranſgreſſion againſt the rules 


common behaviour. SrEEVENSs. 4 
| 8 SCENE 
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SCENE l. 
The firects | 


Enter Antonio and. Sebaſtian, 


Seb. I would not, by my will, have troubles you; 
But, fince you make your pleaſure of your pains, _ 
I will no further chide you. | 

Ant. 1 could not ſtay behind you ; niy defire, 
More ſharp than filed ſteel, did ſpur me forth; 
And not all love to ſee you, (though ſo much, 

As might have drawn one to a longer voyage) 
But jealouſy what might befall your travel, 
Being ſkilleſs in theſe parts; which to a ſtranger, 
Unguided, and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhoſpitable : My willing love, 
The rather by theſe arguments of feat, 
Set forth in your purſuit. 
Seb. My kind Antonio, 
I can no other anſwer make, but, thanks, 


And. © 


In former editions: | 
I can no other anſwer make but thanks, 
And thanks : and ever oft gord turns 
Are ſhuffled off with ſueh uncurrent pay; 
The ſecond line is too ſhort by a whole foot. Then, who ever 
heard of this goodly double ad erb, ever of , which ſeems to have 
as much propriety as alrrays-/ometimes?. As I have reſtored the 
paſſage; it is very much in out author's manner and mode of ex- 
preſhon. So, in Cymbeline : 3 
** ——Since when T have been debtor to you for courteſies, 
which I will be ever to pay and yet pay fill.” 
And in AIP; Well that Ends Well: 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
„Which I will over-pay, and pay again 4 
When Ihave found it.” TaEoBALD, 
My reading, which is 5 
And thanks and ever : oft good turns 


in ſuch as is found in the old copy, only altering the punQuation, 
| R 2 | which 
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And thanks, and ever“; Oft good turns 
Are ſhuffled off with ſuch uncurrent pay: 
But, were my worth, as is my conſcience, firm, 
You ſhould find better e What's to do? 
Shall we go ſee the reliques of this town 3 ? | 
Ant. To-morrow, fir; beſt, firſt, go ſee your lodg. 
Ing. 
Seb. I a ph weary, and 'tis long to night; 
I pray you, let us fatisfy our eyes | 
With the memorials, and the things of fame, 


That do renown this city. 


Ant. Would, you'd pardon me; 

I do not without danger walk theſe ſtreets : 

Once, in a ſea-fight, gainſt the duke his galliess, 

I did ſome ſervice; of ſuch note, indeed, 

That, were I ta'en here, it would ſcarce be anſwer'd, 
Seb. Belike, you flew great number of his peple, 
Ant. The offence is not of ſuch a bloody nature; 


which every editor muſt have done in his turn, Theobald has 
completed the line, as follows: 
And thanks and ever thanks and oft good turns.“ 
STEEVEN®, 
T would read: 4nd thanks again, and ever. 'TOLLET. 
I think there was only one word omitted, viz. thanks ; and 
would read, TR: 
And thanks and ever thanks, Oft good turns. 
J have no doubt that turns was uſed as a diſſyllable. 
| MALONEs 


Aud thanks and ever : oft good turns 
22 F, &c.] | ; | 
In the ſecond folio, whether by accident or deſign, theſe tue 


lines are omitted, Mar.oNe. 
e reliques of this town?) I ſuppoſe he means the r. 
licks of jaints, or the remains of ancient fabricks. STEEVENS. 
The words are explained by what follows: 
66 Let us ſatisfy our eyes 


„With the memorials and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city.”  MAaLows. 
— "gainft the duke his gailies]. The only authentick copy 
of this play reads: ——the count his gallies. There is no need 
of change. O. no is called count throughout this play, as often 


Alben 


as duke, MALONE. 


= — 


Albeit the quality of the time, and quarrel, 
Might well have given us bloody argument. 
It might have ſince been anſwer'd in repayin 
What we took from them; which, for traffick's ſake, 
Moſt of our city did: only myſelf ſtood out: 
For which, if I be lapſed in this place, 
I ſhall pay dear, 
Seb. Do not then walk too open. 
Ant. It doth not fit me. Hold, fir, here's my purſe : 
In the ſouth ſuburbs, at the Elephant, 
Is beſt to lodge: I will beſpeak our diet, 
Whiles you your time, and feed your know- 
ledge, . 
With viewing of the town : there ſhall you have me. 
Seb. Why J your purſe ? 
Ant. Haply, your eye ſhall light ũpon ſome toy 
You have defire to purchaſe ; and your ſtore, 
I think, is not for idle markets, fir. 
Seb. I'll be your purſe-bearer, and leave you for 
An hour. * | 
Ant. To the Elephant. 


Seb. I do remember. ; [Excunt. 
C 
Olivia's houſe. 


Enter Olivia and Maria. 


Oli. J have ſent after him: 5 He ſays, he'll come; 
| How 


In former editions: 5 | 

1 have ſent afier him: He ſays he'll came; 

From whom coul my lady have any ſuch intelligence ? Her ſer- 
vant, employed upon this errand, was not yet return'd; and, 
when he does return, he brings word, that the youth would hard- 
ly be intreated back. I am perſuaded, ſhe was intended rather 
io be in ſuſpenſe, and deliberating with herſelf, putting the ſup- 


lition that he would come, and aſking herſelf, in that cale, 


o the ſhould entertain him. Tukor Alb. c 
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How ſhall I feaſt him ? what beſtow of him??? 
For youth is bought more oft, than begg'd, or bor. 
row'd. SY e 
T ſpeak too loud, —— 
Where is Malvolio ? he is ſad, and civil, 
And ſuits well for a ſervant with my fortunes;— 
Where is Malvolio * | 
Mar. He's coming, madam ; but in very ſtrange 
manner. | 
He is ſure, poſſeſt, madam, 
Oli. Why, what's the matter? does he rave? 
Mar. No, madam, 
He does nothing but ſmile : your ladyſhip were bef 
To have ſome guard about you, if he come, 
For, ſure, the man is tainted in his wits, 
Oli, Go call him hither, —Fm as mad as he, 


Euter Malvolio. 


If fad and merry madneſs equal be.— 
How now, Malvolio? 5 50 ; 
Mal. Sweet lady, ho, ho. [Smiles funtaſticalh. 
Oli. Smil'ſt thou? 06 
J ſent for thee upon a ſad occaſion, 
Mal. Sad, lady? 1 could be fad : This does make 
ſome obſtruction in the blood, this croſs gartering; 
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But what of that? if it pleaſe the eye of one, it is 
with me as the very true ſonnet is: Pleaſe one, and 
pleaſe all. | 64 
Cu. Why, how doſt thou, man? what is the mat- 
ter with thee? | | 
Mal. Not black in my mind, though yellow in my 
legs: It did come to his hands, and commands ſhall 
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be feys Pell come; ] i, e. I ſuppoſe now, or admit now, 
he ſays he'll come; which Mr. Theobald, not underſtanding, 
alters unneceflarily to, /ay he avill come; in which the Oxford 
editor has followed him, WaR BURTON. 


o —what beſtow of him?] Surely ef is an error of the in 
the old copy, for ow, MaLoxE, 4 Os oh 
: e 


% 
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be executed. I think, we do know the ſweet Roman 
and. 
i Oli. Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio? 
Mal. To bed? ay, ſweet-heart; and I'll come to 
ee. 
60% God comfort thee ! Why doſt thou ſmile ſo, 
and kiſs thy hand ſo oft? ? 
Mar. How do you, Malvolio ? 
Mal. At your requeſt? Yes; Nightingales anſwer 
daws. | | 
Mar, Why appear you with this ridiculous bold- 
neſs before my lady ? 
Mal. Be not afraid of greatneſs : Twas well writ. 
Oli. What meaneſt thou by that, Malyolio ? 
Mal. Some are born great,— 
Oli, Ha? | 
Mal. Some atchieve greatneſs, — 
Oli. What ſay'ſt thou? 
Mal. And ſome have greatneſs thruſt upon them. 
Oli. Heaven reſtore thee ! 
Mal. Remember, who commended thy yellow ſtockings; — 
Oli. Thy yellow ſtockings ? | 
Mal. And wiſh'd to ſee thee croſi-garter*d. 


7 —i#/5 thy hand ſo oft]. This fantaſlick cuſtom is taken no- 


tice of by Barnaby Riche in Faults and nething but Faults, 4to. 


circa i606, p. 6. * But ſee here a 8 now preſenting 
** themſelves that I cannot ſay are affected, but I thinke are ra- 


ther infected with too much courteſie, you ſhall know them 


* by their ſalutations. For firſt with the 4/5 on the hand, the 
* bodie ſhall be bowed downe to the ground: then the armes 
* ſhall be caſt out like one that were dauncing the old antike, 
**not a word but at your ſervice, at your command, at your 
** pleaſure : this. olde proteſtation yurs in the way, of honeſtie is 
* litile cared for: everie Gull was woont to have it at his 
** tongues end, but now it is forgotten. And theſe Flowres 4 
* Courtefie as they are full of affectation, fo are they no leſs formall 
in their ſpeeches full of fuſtian phraſes, many times delivering 
« {ich ſentences as doe bewray and lay op.n their maſters ig- 
** norance : and they are ſo frequent awith the E on the hand, 
** that, word ſhall not paſſe their mouthes, till they have clapt 
* their fingers over their lippes.” EvitoR, 


R 4 4 Oli, 
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Oli. Croſs- garter 3 

d. Ci fo: e Aft made, if then ht ep; — 
Ou. Am I made? thi 
V 


© OF.” bats this is a'very midfurnmer madneſs”, 
2901 


8 


2 


40 Wy Enter Servant. r i 
$245 > [ MIR 


Ser. Madam, the young gentleman. of Ver count 
Orſino's is return d; J could, hardly, entreat him 
back : he attends your ladyſhip's pleaſure. wok 

Oi. I come to him. Good, Maria; let this fel. 
low be look'd to. Where's my couſin. Toby? ! 
ſome of my pepple have a ſpecial care of him; 1 
would not have him Waun for * 8 of my 
dowry. So e e. 

Mal. Oh, bo! do you come near me now? no 

worſe man than fir Toby to look to me ? This con- 
curs directly with the letter: ſhe ſends him on pur- 
poſe, that l may appear ſtubborn to tim; for ſhe. in- 
cites me to that in the letter. . Caſt iin humble flough, 
Jays ſhe ;— ? be oppoſite ꝛvith a kinſman,—furly with ſer- 
vanli,— let thy torigue tang * with arguments of late, — 
put thyſelf into the trick of {i nevlarity ;-——and, conſe- 
quently, ſets down'the manner how; as, a ſad face, 
a reverend carriage, a flow tongue, in the habit of 
ſome fir of note, and ſo forth. I have lim'd her“: 
but it is Jove's doing, and Jove ITY me thankful. 
1 — madneſi. ] Hot w eather Ld turns the brain, 
which is, I ſuppoſe, alluded to here, JohNsox. 
774 mid. UNMEr oon With you, is a proverb 1 in Ns 8 colleion 
ſignitying you are mad. STEEVENS.., 
* „ here, as. in 
ALON R 


be oppotite wth a Liuſan ]. 0 
many other places, mean ade, h 
So in King Lear: hound to anſwer an 5 oppoſites. 
. 5 


"her thy tongue tang, &. 4 The firſt folio. reads ge 3 the 
po tang. STEEVENST |... 
I have lin'd 1 1 have entangled or caught | 
her, as a bird is caught wick e dee vol, Ik p- 320. 

vort 3 Jouxsox, ; 


Ay & „ | And, 


— 4 * " L 
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And, aha ſhe went away now, Let this fellow be bok'd 
to: Fellow 3! not Malvolio, nor after my de gree, 
but fellow. Why, every thing adheres . er; 
that no ; dram f a ſcruple, no ſcruple of a ſcruple, no 
obſtacke; no incredulous or unſafe circumſtance,— 
What gan be ſaid ? Nothing, that can be, can come 
between me and the full proſpect of my hopes. 
Well, Jove, not I, is the doer of this, and he is to 
be thanked,” 00 | 


Re le- Meria, with Si Ti oby od Fabian. 1 


28 re * 


| 7 To. Which way is he, in the name of ſanctity ? 
If all the devils in hell be drawn in little, and Legion 
himſelf. ꝑoſſeſt him, yet 1'll ſpeak to him. 


ſir? how is't with you, man? 
Mal. Go off; I diſeard you; let me enjoy my pri- 


vate ; go off. 


have a care of him. 
Mal. Ah ha! does ſhe ſo? 


gently with him; let me alone. How do you, Mal- 
volio N how is't with you ? What man! defy the de- 
vil : confider, he's an enemy to mankind. | 
Mal. Do you know what you fay ? 

Mar. La you an you ſpeak ill of he devil, 


witch d! 
Tab. Carry his water to the wiſe woman. 


ing, if T live, My lady would not loſe him for more 


Bo I lay. ; 


f » — Fellow “ 1 This word; which originally ſigniſſd 
companion, was not yet totall degraded to its preſent meaning; 
and Malyolio takes it 1 in the nen * fenden. 


% © 


% 


Fab. Here he is, here he is: How is't with you, | 


Mar, Lo, how hollow the fiend {| peaks within him! 
did not I tell you.?—fir Toby, my —_ prays: you th 12 


Hr. To. Go to, go to; peace, peace, we muſt deal 


how: he takes it at heart! Pray God, he be not be- 


Mar. Marry, and it ſhall be done to-morrow morn- 
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Mal. How now, miſtreſs? | Tr 

Mar. O lord! 

Sir To. Pr'ythee, hold thy peace, this! is not the 
Wy : Do you not ſee, you move him? let me alone 
with him. 

Fab. No way but gentleneſs ; ; gently, gently : the 
fiend is rough, and will not be roughly us'd, 

Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock ? how doſt 
thou, chuck ? 

Mal. Sir? 

Sir To. Ay, biddy, come with me, What man! 
*ris not for gravity to 5 at cherry-pit * with latan ; 
Hang him, foul collier 4 

Mar. Get him to ſay his prayers ; good fir Toby, 
get him to pray. 

Mal. My prayers, minx? 

Mar. No, I warrant you, he will not hear of god- 
hinefs, 

Mal. Go, hang yourſelves all ! you are idle ſhallow 
things: I am not of your element; you ſhall know 
more hereafter. [ Exit, 

Si, To, Is't poſſible? 

Fab If this were play'd upon a ſtage now, I could 
condemn it as an improbable fiction. 


Si, To. His very genius hath taken the infection of 
the device, man, 


* ——cberry pit] Cherry-pit is pitching ch tones into 
a little hole. "Nall, Teaking of the A x. ing cherry faces, lays: 
*« You may play at dhevr ry -— in their cheeks. So, in a comedy 
called 7 be //i- f Gul, 16 if the were here, I would have 
a bout at cobout or ch/71 y=p1/, 2 So „in TheWi.ch of Edmonton: I 
have lov'd a witch ever ſince I 15 at c Pit,” STEEVENS- 


$ ang him, foul collier I] Collier was, in our author's time, 


a tern of the higheſt reproach. So great were the impoſitions 
practiſed by the venders of coais, that R. Greene, at the concluſion 
of Ins Norsble Diſcovery of Cozenage, 1592, has publiſhed what 
he c: lis, 4 ple ajant Diſcovery of the Coſenage- of Colliers. 
STEEVENS»s 


The devil is called Collier for his blackneſs; Like quill is lile, 
fays ibe Devil to the Collier. Jon xsoN. 


1 
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Mar. Nay, purſue him now; leſt the device take 
zir, and taint. 

Fab. Why, we ſhall make him mad, indeed, 

Mar, The houſe will be the quieter. 

Sir To, Come, we'll have him in a dark room, and 
bound. My niece is already in the belief that he is 
mad ; we may carry it thus, for our pleaſure, and his 

nance, till our very paſtime, tired out of breath, 

prompt us to have mercy on him : at which time, we 
will bring the device to the bar, and crown thee far 
a inder of madmen: But ſee, but ſee. 


Enter Sir Andrew. 
Fab. More matter for a May morning ?. 


Sir And. Here's the challenge, read it; I warrant, 


there's vinegar and pepper in't. 

Fab. Is't fo ſfawcy ? 

Sir And. Ay is't? I warrant him: do but read. 

Sir To, Give me. { Sir Toby reads. 

Youth, whatſoever thou art, thou art but a ſcurvy fel- 
low. 

Fab. Good, and valiant. 

Sir To. Wonder not, nor admire not in thy mind, why 
Ido call thee ſo, for I will ſhew thee no reaſon for fo 

Fab. A good note; that keeps you from the blow 
of the law, 

Sir To. Thou com 2 to the lady Olivia, and in my ſight 
ſhe uſes thee kindiy : but thou lieft in thy throat, 24 is 
not the matter 1 challenge thee for, 

Fab. Very brief, and exceeding good ſenſe- leſs. 


— finder of madmen: 1 This is, I think, an in alluſion | 
to the avirch Anders, who were very buſy. Jou NsOoN. 
More matter for a May morning.] It was uſual on the firſt of 
May to exhibit metrical interludes of the comic kind, as well as 
the morris-dance, of which a plate is given at the end 'of the firſt 
Part of K. TP IV. with Mr, Tollet's obſervations on it. 


SrEEVENS. 
Sir 


i 
f 
i 
| 


bl. 


be of good capacity and breeding ; 
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Sir To. I will way-lay thee. going home ; where. if ; 
SUD e 7% Bl inns FIN . 4.90 ” 22 
.,. ͤ 3 | 
Sit To. Thou killt me like a rogue and a villain, 
* Still you keep o'the windy fide of the law: 

ood. * 
Sir To. Fare the well; And God have mercy upon one 
of our fouls ! He may bave mercy 54% nine; but my hope 
is better, and ſo look to thyſelf. Thy friend, as thouuſeſt 
Bim, and thy ſtoorn enemy, ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK, 

Sir To. If this letter move him not, his legs cannot: 
Ii ooo... ß 

Mar. You may have very fit occaſion for't;, he is 
now in ſome commerce with my lady, and will by 


: 


A 


and by depart. Y 5 

Sir To, Go, fir Andrew; ſcout me for him at the 
corner of the orchard, like a bum-bailiff: ſo ſoon as 
ever thou feeſt him, draw; and, as thou draw'ſt, 
ſwear horribly : for it comes to paſs oft, that a'terri- 


ble oath, with a ſwaggering accent ſharply twang'd 
off, gives manhood more approbation than ever proof 


itſelf would have earn'd him. Away, 5 
Sir And. Nay, let me alone for ſwearing, ¶ Exit, 
Sir To. Now will not I deliver his letter: for the 

behaviour of the young gentleman gives him out to 

is employment 
between his lord and my niece confirms no leſs ; there- 
fore this letter, being ſo excellently ignorant, will 
breed no terror in the youth, he will find it 
comes from a clodpole. But, fir, I will deliver his 
challenge by word of mouth; ſet upon Ague-cheek 

a notable report of valour; and drive the gentleman, 


(as, I know, his youth will aptly receive it) into a 


He may have mercy 12 mine: — ] We may read: He 
may haue mercy upon thine, but my hope is better, Yet the paſſage 
may well enough ftand without alteration. by 

It were much to be wiſhed that Shakſpeare, in this and ſome 
other paſſages, had not ventured ſo near profaneneſs, Jonxsox. 
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moſt hideous opinion of his rage, (kill; fury, and im- 


petuolity. This will ſo fright them both; that they 
will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 
Enter Olivia and Viola. 
Fab. Here he comes with your nĩece: give them 
way, till he take leave, and preſently after him. 
Sir To. I will meditate the while upon ſome horrid 
meſſage for a challenge. [ Exeunt. 
Ol. I have ſaid too much unto a heart of ſtone, - 
And laid mine honour too unchary out ? : | 
There's ſomething in me, that reproves my fault: 
But ſuch a headſtrong potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks reproof. 
Vio. With the ſame haviour that your paſſion bears, 
Goes on my maſter's grief. 
Oli. Here, wear this jewel for me, "His my picture ; 
Refuſe it not, it hath no tongue to vex you: 
And, I beſeech you, come again to-morrow, : 
What ſhall you aſk of me, that P11 deny; 
That honour, ſay'd, may upon aſking give? 
Vio. Nothing but this, your true love for my 
maſter. 


Ol. How with mine honour may TI give him that, 
Which | | Juv given to you : ? 


too 8 out]. The old copy reads — nt. The 
enendation was made by Mr. Theobald. MaLone. 
Goes on my maſter's pgrief.] The old copy has—griefs,—-It 


has been corrected in the wroag pes and "wo ſhould read; L 
think, | 


Go on my maſter's griefs. | 
The; joining a ſingular verb with a plural noun, was common in 
our author's time. MATO NVE. 
— ear this jewel for me, ——] Jewel does not Ly 
ſignify a ſingle gem, but any precious ornament or ſupe oy 


JounsoN. | 
So, in Markham's Arcadia, 1607 : ** She gave him a very 
fine jewel, wherein was ſet a moſt rich diamond.” See alto, 


Warton? 8 Hul of Eng/i/h Farc, vol. I. P. 121. 8 
N 10. 


Vio. I will acquit you. 


Oli. Well, eome again to-morr i ; 1 Fare thee well; 
A fiend, like thee, might bear my ſoul to hell. ¶ Exit. 


o 


Re-enter Sir Toby and Fabian. 


Sir To. Gentleman, God ſave thee. 
Fo. And you fir, n 7s” 
Sir To. That defence thou haſt, betake thee to't : 
of what nature the wrongs are thou haſt done him, 1 
know not : but thy intercepter 3, full of deſpight, 
bloody as the hunter, attends thee at the orchard 
end : diſmount thy tuck, be yare in thy preparation, 
for thy aſſailant is quick, ſkilful, and deadly. | 
Vio. You miſtake, fir; I am ſure, no man hath 
any quarrel to me; my remembrance 1s. very free and 
clear from any image of offence done to any man, 
Sir To. You'll find it otherwiſe, I aſſure you: there- 
fore, if you hold your life at any price, betake you tb 
your guard ; for your oppoſite hath in him what 
youth, ſtrength, ſkill, and wrath, can furniſh man 
withal. | 
Vio. I pray you, fir, what is ge? 
Sir To. He is knight, dubb'd with unhack'd . ra. 
| . pier, 


% intercepter, —}] Thus the old copy. The modern 
editors read interpreters STEEVENS, - Loew 

+ He is knight, dubbd with unhact'd rapier, and on carpet confi 
deration ;—)] That is, he is no ſoldier by profeſſion, not a knight 
banneret, dubbed in the field of battle, but, on carpet conſidera» 
tion, at a feſtivity, or on ſome peaceable occaſion, when 1 
receive their dignity kneeling not on the ground, as in wat, but 
on a carpet. This is, I believe, the original of the contemptuous 
term a carpet knight, who was naturally held in ſcorn by the men 
of war, JonNso . 5 oh ul 

In Francis Markham's Booke of Honour, fo. 1625, p. 71, we have 
the following account of Carper Knights, - Next unto t 
(i. e. thoſe he diſtinguiſhes by the title of Dang bil or T uck Knights) 
© in degree (but not in qualitie for theſe are truly (for the 
&© moſt part) vertuous and worthy) is that rank of Knights which 


« are called Carpet Knights, being men who are by the prince“ 
«+ grace 


A cds | WR * 
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pier, and on carpet conſideration ; but he is a devil in 
private brawl: ſouls and bodie, hath he divorc'd three; 
and his incenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, 
that ſatis faction can be none but by pangs of death 
and ſepulcher: hob, nob*, is his word; give't, or 
take't, 


; Vio. 
« orace and farour made knights at home and in the time of 


« peace by the impoſition or laying on of the king's ſword, hav- 
« ing by ſome ſpecial ſervice done to the commonwealth, or for 


« {ome other particular virtues made known to the ſoveraigne: 


6 23 alſo for the dignitie of their births, and in recompence of 
noble and famous actions done by their anceſtors, deſerved 
« this great title and dignitie.” He then enumerates the ſeveral 
orders of men on whom this honour was uſually conferred, 
and adds e theſe of the yulgar or common fort are called 
„ Carpet Knights, becauſe (for the moit part) they receive their 
« honour from the king's hand in the court, and upon carpets, 
« and ſuch like ornaments belonging to the king's ſtate and 
« oreatnefſe ; which however a curious envie. may wwre// to an ili 
« ſenſe, yet queſtionleſſe there is no ſhadow of diſgrace belonging 
<< unto it, for it is an honour as perfect as any honour whatſu- 
„ever, and the ſervices and merits for which it is received as 


« worthy and well deſerving both of the king and country, as that 


« which hath wounds and ſearres for his witneſſe.“  EDrTtoR. 


Greene uſes the term ar/e/-knights, in contempt of thoſe of 


whom he is ſpeaking ; and in The Downfal of Robert Earl of Hun- 
tizgton, 1601, it is employed for the ſame purpoſe ; 
** ſoldiers, come away, 

© This Carpet-knight fits carping at our ſcars.” 

In Barrett's 4kvearie 1580: —— thoſe which do not exerciſe 
themſelves with ſome honeſt affaires, but ſerve abhominable and 
flthy idleneſs, are as we uſe to call them, Carper-knightes.” 
B. ante O. Again, among fir John Rarrington's Epigrams. b. iv, 
ep. 6. Of Merit and Demerit : | 

That captaines in thoſe days were not regarded, 
That only Carper-knights were well rewarded.” 
The old copy reads unhatch'd rapier. STEEVENS. 


It appears from Cotgrave's Dictionary in verb. Hacher cio 


hack, hew, &c.] that to harch the hilt of a ſword, was a tech- 
nical term. I ſuſpect, we ought to read - with an harch'd ra- 


pier; 1, e. with a rapier, the hilt of which was richly eng j 


and ornamented. 


Our author, however, might have uſed unhbarch'd in the ſenſe. 


of unhack'A; and therefore I would not diſturb the reading of the 
old copy, MaLowe. | 45 


sb, 20, —] This abverb is corrupted from hap ne lap; 
6 | | | | as 
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＋ WEEPTH-XIOHr' ot 


, 8 T will return again into the houſe, and defire 

ſome conduct of the lady. I am no fighter. have 

heard of ſome kind of men, that put quarrels pur. 

poſely on others to taſte their valour'; denke, this is 
à man of that quirk. 

Sir To. Sir, no; his indi ation feb itſelf out 
of a very competent injury; therefore, get you on, and 
give him his deſire. Back you ſhall not to the houſe, 
unleſs you undertake that with me, which with az 
much ſafety you might anſwer him: therefore, on, or 
ſtrip your ſword ſtark- naked; for meddle yon muſt *, 5 

| that, s certain, or forſwear to wear iron about you. 

Vio. This is as uncivil, as ſtrange. I beſeech you, 
a me this courteous office, as to know of the knight 
what my offence to him is ; it is ſomething of my neg. 
ligence, nothing of my purpoſe. 

Sir To. I will do ſo, Signior Fabian, tay you by 

this gentleman till my return. Exit Sir Tal, 

Vio. Pray you, fir, do you know of this matter 

Fab. I know, the knight is incens'd againſt you, 
even to a mortal arbitrement 7 but R of the cir- 
cumſtance more, 

Vio. ] beſeech you, what manner of man is he? 

Fab. Nothing of that wonderful promiſe, to read 
him by his form, as you are like to find him in the 

proof. of his valour. He is, indeed, fir, the moſt 
ſkilful, bloody, and fatal oppoſite that you could 
poſſibly have found in any part of Illyria : Will you 
walk rowards him? I will make your nes with him, 
if I can. 

Vio. | ſhall be much bound to you for't: I am gef 
that had rather go with fir prieſt, than fir knight: 
care not who knows ſo much of my mettle. [Exeunt. 


20 ou ne would, evil ne will; that is, Jer ze happen or not ; and 
ſignifies at random; at the mercy of chance. See Johnſon's 
Ditionary. STEEVENS. 

- ® —meddle,you m] See vol. I. p. 10. Folron. 
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- Re-enter Sir Toby, with Sir Andrew,” © + 
Sir 7. Why, man, he's a very devils; ; [ have nat 


ſeen ſuch a virago', I had a paſs with bim, rapier, 
ſcabbard, and all, and he gives me the ſtuck -in 
with ſuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable ; and 
on the anſwerg he pays you as ſurely as your feet 
hit the graund they ſtep on: they Hay, he has bean 
fencer to the Sbph y. 

Sir And. Pax ont, T'it not ade, with wing | 

Sir To: Ay, hut he will not now be pacified: Fas 
bian can ſcarce. hold him yonder. 

Sir And, Plague on't; an I thought he had been 
valiant, aud ſo cunning in tence; Va have ſeen him 
damn'd ere Id have challeng'd him. Let bim let 
he matter lip. 57 LI 28 bim my borſe, grey 
Capilet, 0 A* 

0 by, 3 TE Few devil, &c.] Ben Jonſon has imitated 
this ſcene in the Srlent! Woman, The behaviour of dir john Davy, 
and fir Amotous la Foole, is formed on that of, Vol and Agus- 
check. STEEVERS, © 
I have mt foen ſach 4 wirugo,m—] 75 3rago cannot he 
properly uſed here, unſeſs we ſuppoſe fir Toby to mein, I ever 


fon one that had ſo wuch the look f woman with the prowels of 
man. Jon x SON & 

The old copy reads. frage. A wir ic always means a fey 
male warrior, or, in low language, a Tfeold, or turbulent woman. 
In Heyw ood, s Golden Age, 1011, Jupiter enters ** like a nymph 

or vag and ſays: I may paſs for a bonazroba, a 75 
a v:rago, or a good manly lats,”” If Shakſpeare {who knew 
ola to be a woman, though lis Toby did not) has made no hlun- 
der, Dr, Jobnlon 520 ſupplied the only obvious meag g of the 
word, \ Firago may how me be a ludicrous term of S. 1akipeare's 
coinage, - STEEGENS.: of 
„ . guck 1 The lack is acorrapted abhreyiation of 1 
the floccata,, an, Jzalian term in fencing, do, in the Xeturn from 9 
Parnaſſus, 1006 © Here's a tellow, Judicio, that carried the 
deadly fock in his gy Again, in Maryſiog's Mat-content, 1504 f 
% 'F bg cloſe Jocks 0 miortal, Res bo gin, in Anton"; Revrngs, 
16022 | 
242803 would paſs on him wh Fl mortal fuel * Srrezyene 


Vo. IV. | 8 | 937 1 


\ 
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Sir To. I'll make the motion: ſtand here, make: 


good ſhew on't ; this ſhail end without the perdition 
of ſouls: Marry, I'll ride-your horſe as well as I ride 


you, ee 
Re. enter Fabian and Viola. 

I have his horſe to take up the quarrel ; I have per. 

ſuaded him, the youth's a devil. _ [To Fabian, 

Fab. He is as horribly conceited of him; and pants, 
and looks pale, as if a bear were at his heels. 

Sir To. There's no remedy, fir, he will fight with 
you for's oath ſake : maxry he had better bethought 
him of his quarrel, and he finds that now ſcarce to be 
worth talking of: therefore draw for the ſupportance 
of his vow ; he proteſts, he will not hurt you, 

Vio, Pray God defend me! A little thing would 
make me tell them how much I lack of a man. 

Fab. Give ground, if you ſee him furious. 

Sir To. Come, fir Andrew, there's no remedy ; the 
gentleman will for his honour's ſake, have one bout 
with you: he cannot by the duello avoid it : but be 
has promis'd me, as he is a gentleman and a ſoldier, 


he will not hurt you. Come on; to't. [They draw, 
Sir And. Pray God, he keep bs oath |! 


Enter Antonio. 


No. I do affure you, tis againſt my will. 


Ant. Put up your ſword ; If this young gentleman 

Have done offence, I take the fault on me; 

If you offend him, I for him defy FOI, [ Drawing. 
Sir To. You, fir? why, what are you? 

Ant. One, fir, that for his love dares yet to do more 

Than you have heard him brag. to you he will. 


1 POT the duelle——) i. e. kd the laws of the duello, which, 
with the utmoſt nicety. 
— STELVERS. 


K 


in vanes pode s time, were ſettl 


- * 


Sir To. Nay, if you be an undertaker*, Iam for you. 
N | [ Draws. 


Fab. O good fir Toby, hold; here come the of- 
ſiceß , > pe, EN 
Sir To. I'll he with you anon. 

Vio. Pray, fir, put your ſword up, if you pleaſe. 

r [To Sir Andrew. 

Sir And. Marcy, will I, fir ; and, for that I pro- 
mis'd you, I'll be as good as my word :—He will bear 
you eaſily, and reins well, 


1 Off. This is the man; do thy office. 


2 Off. Antonio, I arreſt thee at the ſuit of count 
Orſino. 


Ant. You do miſtake me, fir. 


1 Off. No, fir, no jot ; I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no ſea-cap on your head. — 
Take him away; he knows | know him well. 


Aut. | muſt obey, —This comes with ſeeking you; 
But there's no remedy ; I ſhall anſwer it, 


What will you do? Now my neceſſity 5 
Makes me to aſk you for my purſe : It grieves me 


* Nay. if you be an undertaker, J But why was an ander- 
ta ler ſo offenſive a character? I believe this is a touch upon the times, 
which may help to determine the date of this play. At the n eet - 
ing of the parſiament in 1614, there appears to have been a very 
general perſuaſion, or jealouſy at leaſt, that the king had been in- 
duced to call a parliament at that time, by certain perſons, who 
had undertaken, through their influence in the houſe of commons, 
to carry things according to his majeſty's wiſhes. Theſe perſons 
were immediately ſtigmatized with the invidious name of ander- 

takers; and the idea was fo unpopular, that the king thought it 
neceflary, in two ſet ſpeeches, to deny poſitively (how truly is 
another queſtion) that there had been any ſuch andertating. Varl. 
Hiſt. vol. V. p 277, and 286. Sir Francis Bacon alſo (then attorney 
general) made an artful, apologetical ſpeech in the houſe of com- 
mons upon the fame fubeet; when the houſe (according to the title 
of the ſpeech) was in great heat, aud much troubled about the under- 
takers, Bacon's Works, vol. II. p. 256. 4to edit, TyRWHITT- 


8 2 | Much 
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Much more, for what [ cannot do for you, 
Than what befalls myſelf,” You ſtand amaz'd; 
But be of comfort. | 
2 Off. Come, fir, away. 
2 t. I muſt intreat of pou ſome of that money. 
70. What money, fir ? 
For x, fair kindneſs you have ſhew'd me here, 
And, part, being prompted by your preſent trouble; 
Out of my lean and low ability 
FIl lend you ſomething: my having is not much ; 
I'll make divifion of my. pteſent wee oo : 
Hold, there's half my coffer. 
Ant. Will you deny me now-? 
Is't poſſible, that my deſerts to you 
Can lack perſuaſion? Do not tempt my miſery, 
Leſt that it make me ſo unſound a man, 
As to upbraid you with thoſe kindneſſes 
That I have done for you. 
Vio. I know of none; 
Nor know l you by voice, or any feature: 
J hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vainneſs, babbling drunkenneſs, 
Or any taint of vice, whoſe frong corruption 
Inhabits our trail blood. 
Ant. O heavens themſelves! 
2 Off. Come, - fir, I pray you, go. 
Ant. Let me ſpeak a little, This youth that you 
” ſec here, \ 
| ſnatch'd one-half out of the jaws of death ; 
Reliev'd him with ſuch ſanctity of love, 
And to his image, which, methought; Aid promiſe 
Mott venerable worth, did I devotion. HA 
1 Off. What's that to us ?—the time: Ses by — 
away. 
Axt. But, oh, how vile an 1 idol proves this 3 — 
Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, done good feature ſhame, — 
In nature there's no blemiſh, but the mind; 
None can be call'd defor m'd, but the unkind : 
Virtue 
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" Pa 
Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflouriſh'd by the devil 3, 
1 Of. The man grows mad; away with him. 
Come, come, fir. f 
Ant. Lead me on. Exit Antonio, with Officers. 
Vio. Methinks, his words do from ſuch paſſion fly, 
That he believes himſelf; ſo do not J“. 
Prove true, imagination, oh, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta'en for you! 
Sir To. Come hither, knight; come hither, Fabian; 
We'll whiſper o'er a couplet or two of moſt ſage ſaws, 
Vio. He nam'd Sebaſtian : I my brother know 
Yet living in my glaſs; even ſuch, and fo, 
In favour was my brother; and he went 
Still in this faſhion, colour, ornament, 
For him 1 imitate : Oh, if it prove, 
Tempeſts are kind, and ſalt waves freſh in love! 
| [ Exit, 
Sir To. A very diſhoneſt- paltry boy, and more a 
coward than a hare : his diſhoneſty appears, in leav- 


3 ——6&tPouriſh'd by the devil,.] In the time of Shakſpeare, 
trunks, which are now depolited in lumber- rooms, or other ob- 
icure places, were part of the furuiture of apartments in which 
company was received. I have ſeen more than one of theſe, as 
old as the time of our poet. "They were richly ornamented on 
the tops and ſides with ſcroll-work, emblematical devices, &c. 
and were elevated on feet. Shakſpeare has the fame expreſſion in 
Meaſure for Meaſure : 

= your title to him rt 
„% Doth flouriſh the deceltt—_——” STEEVENS. 
Again, in his both Sonnet : 
„Time doth transfix the fourihh ſet on yonth,”? 2 

The following lines in K. Richard 11. as exhibited in Englahd”s 

Parnaſſus, 1600, confirm Mr. Steevens's obſervation: | 
«© The pureſt treaſure mortal times afford 
eis ſpotleſs reputation ;—that away, 
Men are but gilded truaks, or painted clay.“ MALOxRE. 
4 Jo do not J.] | 
This, I believe, means, I do not yet believe myſelf, when, from 
this accident, I gather hope of my brother's life. Joaxs x. 
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ing his friend here in neceſſity, and denying him; 
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and for his cowardſhip, aſk. Fabian. 


Fab, A coward, a moſt devour coward, religious 
in it. 


Sir And. Slid, I'll after him again, and beat him. 


Sir To. Do, cuff him ſoundly, but never draw thy 
ſword. 


Sir And. An 1 do not, 
Fab. Come, let's ſee the event. 
Sir To, I dare lay any money, *twill be nothing 
yet, [Exeuni, 


[Exit Sir Andrew, 


A CT Iv. STIENE ÞÞ 
The flreet. 


Enter Seba ſtian and Clown, 


Clo. Will you make me believe, that I am not ſent 
for you? 


Seb. Go to, go to, thou art a fooliſh fellow ; 
Let me be clear of thee. 


Clo. Well held out, i'faith ! No, 1 do not know 


you ; nor I am not ſent to you by my lady, to bid 
you come ſpeak with her; nor your name is not ma- 
{ter Ceſario; nor this is not my noſe neither, — no- 
thing, that is ſo, is ſo. 


Seb, 1 pr'ythee, vent thy folly ſomewhere elſe ; 
Thou know'ſt not me, 


Clo. Vent my folly! He has heard that word of 
tome great man, and now applies it to a fool. Vent 
my folly ! I am afraid this great lubber the world 
will prove a cockney,—I pr aher now, ungird thy 


8 T am afraid this great 1171 That is, affectation 
and foppery will overſpread the w Del. Wh SR. 


ſtrangeneſs, 
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ſtrangeneſs, and tell me what I ſhall vent to my lady; 
ſhall I vent to her, that thou art coming? | 
Seb. I pr'ythee, fooliſh Greek“, depart from me; 
There's money for thee; if you tarry longer, 
] ſhall give worſe payment. . 
Clo. By my troth, thou haſt an open hand :—Theſe 
wiſe men, that give fools money, get themſelves a 
good report after fourteeen years' purchaſe /, 


Enter Sir Andrew, Sir Toby, and Fabian. 


Sir And. Now, fir, have I met you again? there's 


for you. [ Striking Sebaſtian. 
Seb. Why, there's for thee, -and there, and there : 


Are all the people mad ? | Beating Sir Andrew, - 


6 I prigtbee, feoliſh Greek, J Greek, was as much as to ſay 
bawd or pander. He underſtood the Clown to be acting in that 
office. A bawdy-houſe was called Corinth, and the frequenters of 
it Corinthians, which words occur frequently in Shakſpeare, eſpe- 

_ cially in Timon of Athens, and Hen. IV. Yet the Oxford editor 
alters it to Geck. WAN BUR TON. 

Can our author have alluded to St. Paul's epiſtle to the Ro · 
mans, c. i. v. 23. k -7 

6 — to the Greeks fooli/bni/5 ? STEEVENS. 
ger themſelves a good report after fourteen years purchaſe.) 
This ſeems to carry a piece of ſatire upon monopolies, the crying 
grievance of that time. The grants generally were for tourteen 
years; and the petitions being referred to a committee, it was 
ſuſpected that money gained favourable reports from thence. * 
WARBURTON. 
Perhaps fourteen years? purchaſe was, in Shakſpeare's time, the 
higheſt price for land. Lord Bacon's Ea on U/ury mentions 
ſixteen years purchaſe. ** 1 will not give more than according to 
fifteen years purchaſe, ſaid a dying uſurer to a clergyman, who ad- 
viſed him to ſtudy for a purchaſe of the kingdom of heaven.“ 
| ToLLET. 
This paſſage may be conſidered as a further corroboration of 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture, that Tivelfib Night was Written in 
1614. The grievance of monopolies, though long compiained of, 
had, it ſhould ſeem, riſen to a greater height at that time than 
ever, for next to the undertakers, it was the great ſubject of parlia- 
mentary debate, during the ſhort ſeſſion ot that year. Ma LO. 


„ Sir 


7 
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Sir To. Hold, br, or TH throw your! danger OE 
the houſe. f 
Glo. This will | tell wy lady frraight : : 1 would not 
be ih ſome of your coats for two pence. Exit Clown, 
Sir To. Come on, fir; hold Holding Sebaſtian, 
Sir Aud. Nay, let him alone, III go another way 
to work with him: I'll have an action of battery 
againſt him, if there be any law in Ulyria : though I 
ſtruck him firſt, yet it's no matter for that. 
Seb. Let go thy hand. 
Sir To, Come, fir, | will not let you go. Come, 


my young ſoldier, put up your iron; you are well 
fleſh'd; come on. 


Seb. I will be free from thee. What would' { thou 
now? 
If thou dar ſt tempt me further, draw thy ſword. 
Sir To, What, what? Nay. then I muſt have an 
dunce or two of this malapert blood from you. 
[ They draw and fight: 


Enter Olivia. 


Oli. Hold, Toby; on thy life; I charge ths, hold. 
Sir To. Madam ? 
Oli. Will it be eyer thus? Ungtacious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains, and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne er were preach'd! out of my fight! 
Be not offended, dear Ceſario :!—— 
Rudeſby, be gone !---I pr'ythee, gentle friend, 
© Exeunt Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew, 

Let thy fair wiſdom, not thy paſſion, ſway 
In this uncivil and unjuſt extent * 

Againſt thy peace. Go with me to my nate! 
And hear thou there how many fruitleſs pranks 


* In this uncivil and unj uf es] 
Extent is, in law. a writ of execmtion, whereby goods are ſeized 
for the king, It is therefore taken here for violence in general. 


Jon Ns. 


1 his 
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This ruffian hath botch'd up ?, that thou thereby 
May'ſt ſmile at this: thou ſhalt not chuſe but go; 
Do not deny: Beſhrew his ſoul for me, | 

He ſtarted one poor heaft of mine in thee. 


Sele What reliſh is in this 2? how runs the Wels ? * 


Or lam mad, or elſe this is a dream: 
Let fancy Rill my ſenſe in Lethe ſteep ; 
If it be thus to dream, till let me fleep ! 


Oli. Nay, come, Evo f 'ythee : Would, thou'alt be 


rul'd by me 
Seb. Madam, I will. 


Oli. O, fay fo, and fo be! ' [ Exeunt, 


S Gn nn . 
An apartment in Olivia's houſe, 
Enter Maria, and Clown, 


Mar. Nay, I pr'ythee, put on this gown, and this 
beard ; make him believe, thou art fir Topas 3 the cu- 


9 This ruffian hath botch'd UP, —— 
i. e. ſwelled and inflamed. A botch being a ſwelling e or abſceſs. 
WARBURTON, 
I fancy it is only a coarſe expreſſion for made up, as a bad taylor 
is called a botcher, and to botch is to make clumiily. Jos. 
Dr. Johnſon is certainly right, A ſtimilar expreſſion occurs in 
Aut. aud Cleopatra: 


if you'll patch a quarrel 
As matter whole you've not to make it with.” 
Again, in K. Hen. V: 
Do botch and bungle up damnation. 
He. fa ted one poor beart of mine in thee. 1 


„ SrEEVERs. 


know not whether here be not an ambiguity intended between 


heart and hart. The ſenſe however is ealy enough. He that of- 
| fends thee, attacks one of my hearts ; or, as the ancients expreſled it, 
ba'f my heart. JOHS80N., 
* What reliſh is in this? 
How docs this taſte? ? What judgment am I to make of it ? 
Jon Nsox. 


— 3 The name of fr Tapas is taken from 


Chana? STEEVENSs 


rate; 


* 
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rate; do it quickly: I'll call fir Toby the whilſt. 
__ | Exit Maria, 
Clo. Well, III put it on, and I will diſſemble my. 
ſelf in't; and I would I were the firſt that ever dif. 
ſembled in ſuch a gown. I am not tall enough to be. 
come the function well*; nor lean enough tobe thought 
a good ſtudent ; but to be ſaid, an honeſt man, and 
a good houſekeeper, goes as fairly, as to ſay,” a care. 
ful man, and a great ſcholar *, The competitors enter, 


Emer Sir Toby, and Maria. 


Sir To. Jove bleſs thee, maſter parſon, | 
Clo. Bonos dies, fir Toby: for as the old hermit of 
Prague, that never ſaw pen and ink, * very wittily 
* ſaid to a niece of king Gorbudoc, That, that is, is: fo 
I, being maſter parſon, am maſter parſon; For what 
is that, but that; and is, but is? 
Sir To. To him, fir Topas. 
Clo. What. hoa, I ſay, Peace in this priſon ! 
Sir To. The knave counterfeits well; a good knave, 
Mal. [ Within.) Who calls there? 


* —[ am not tall enough to become the function æuell;——] This 

cannot be right. The word wanted ſhould be part of the deſcrip- 
tion of @ careful man. I ſhould have no objection to read pale. 
TY2aWHITT. 


Tall enough, perhaps means ot of /ufficient heighth to overlook a 
pulpit. STEEVENS, | f 
5 —as to ſay, a careful man, and à great ſcholar.) This refers 
to what went before: / am not tall enough to become the function well, 
nor lean enough to be thought @ good ſtudent : it is plain then that 
Shakſpeare wrote: —as to /ay @ graceful man, i. e. comely. To 
this the Oxford editor lays, res. WARBURTON. \ 

A careful man I believe means a man who has ſuch a regard for 
- his character as to intitle him to ordination. STEEVENS. 
» very wiltily fai. That, that is, is:—) This is 2 
very humorous banter of the rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, that 
all reazonings are ex pr &cognires & preconceſſis, which lay the foun- 
dation of every ſcience in theſe maxims, <hat/oever is, is; and it 
7s impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be; with much trifling 

of the like kind. WAR BURTON. | 0 
lo. 
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Clo, Sir Topas, the curate, who. comes to viſit 
Malvolio the lunatick. 
Mal. Sir Topas, fir Topas, good fir Topas, go to 
my lad. | a | 
Clo. Our, hyperbolical fiend ! how vexeſt thou this 
man ? talkeſt thou nothing but of ladies ? 
Si To, Well ſaid, maſter parſon. 3 
Mal. Sir Topas, never was man thus wrong'd; 


good fir Topas, do not think I am mad; they have 
laid me here in hideous darkneſs. | 


Clo. Fye, thou diſhoneſt Sathan ! I call thee by the 
moſt modeſt terms ; for Iam one of thoſe gentle ones, 


that will uſe the devil himſelf with courteſy, Say'ſt 
thou, that houſe is dark? ; 


Mal. As hell, fir Topas. 


Clo. Why, it hath bay windows tranſparent as bar- 
ricadoes, and * the clear ſtones towards the ſouth- north 


are as luſtrous as ebony; and yet complaineſt thou 
of obſtruction ? 


Mal, I am not mad, fir Topas ; I ſay to you, this 
houſe is dark. | 


Clo. Madman, thou erreſt: I ſay, there is no dark- 


7 — 1 hath bay-windows—] A bay-window is the ſame as a 
bow-windew ; a window in @ receſs, or bay. See A. li o' Life, 
publiſhed by T. Hearne, 1730, p. 5648 and 553, The following 
inſtances may likewiſe ſupport the ſuppoſition :; 

Cinthia's Revels by B. Jonſon, 1601: . 

—— — —* retired myſelf into a bay<windew, &c. 
Again, in Stow's Chronicle of Henry IV: | 

As Tho. Montague reſted him at a bay-Window, a gun was 
levelPd, &c,” 7 
Again, in Middleton's Vomen beware Women : 

„ *Tis a ſweet recreation for a gentlewoman 
«+ To ſtand in a bay-wjndorww and ſee gallants.“ 
Chaucer, in the A/cmblie of Ladies, mentions bay-wwindows. Again, 
in K. Henry the Stxth's Directions for building the Hall at King's 
College, Cambridge:.“ on every ide thereof a baie-window.” 
DTEEVENS. ——A 

,” the clear foxes—)] The old copy has—fores The 

emendation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. 


X | MALONE. 
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neſs, but ignorance; in which thou art more > puzzled, 
than the Egyptians in their fog. 

Mal. | fay, this houfe is as dark as ignorance, 
though ignorance were as dark as hell; and ] ſay, 
there was never man thus abus'd: I am no more mad 
than you are, make the trial” of it in any conſtant 


queſtion *. 
Cle. What is the opinion of Pythagoras concern. 


ing wild-fow!l ? 
Mal. That the ſoul of 'our grandam wipht kaply 


inhabit a bird. 
Ch. What think'ſt thou ot his opinion ? 


Mal I think nobly of the foul, and no' way ap- 


prove his opinion. 

Clo. Fare thee well: Retain thou ſtill in Aarkidbe: : 
thou ſhalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will 
allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a woodcock, left 
thou diſpoſſeſs the ſoul of thy grandam. Fare "thee 


well. | 
Mal. Sir Topas, fir Topas,— 
Sir To. My moſt exquiſite fir Topas! 


Clo. Nay, I am. for all waters. 
Mar. Thou might ſt have done this without thy 


beard and gown ; he ſecs thee not. 
Sir To, To him in thine own voice, and bring me 


word how thou find'ſt him: I would, we were well rid 
of this knavery. If he may be conveniently deli- 


= N -conflant qurſtion.] A ſettled, a determinate, a regular 
queſtion. JouNSON. 
i Nay, 1 am for all wwaters.] A phraſe taken from the actor's 


ability of making the audience cry either with mirth or grief. 
Wax nUR TON. 


J rather think this expreſſion borrowed from 1portimen, and 
relating to the qualifications of a complete ſpaniel. Jouxsox. 

A cloak for all kinds of knavery; taken from the Italian pro- 
verb, Tu hai mantill; da gn! acqua. OMITHe 
I think the meaning is—1I can turn my band to any thing; I 
can aſſume any character 1 pleaſe, — Montaigne, ſpeaking of 
Ariſtotle, ſays, that ** he hath an care in every water, and med - 
dleth with all things.“ Florio's tranſlation, 1603, MALONE. 

ver'd, 
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yer'd, I would he were; for I am no ſo far in of- 
fence with my niece, that 1, cannot, purſue with any 
ſafety, this ſport toit the  upſhot. © Come by and by. to 
my Cham So ods tents or bo (Exit, with Maria, 

"Clo... Hey Robin, jolly Rolin „ n fl 
Tell me hob ty lady does. (enges. 


Mal. —— ti vin o 8 2 
Clo. M. lady is unkind, ne 1 0% 31 

Mal. Fool, — i. offovlith- en 
Alas,, why is ſhe ſo?. 9 0% Hated enn 
Mal. Fool, I ſay— 1 


Clo. She 1 another ——Who calls, ha? 
Mal. Good fool, as, ever thou wilt deſerve well at 
my hand, help me to a candle, and pen, ink, and pa- 


per; as l am a graflemas; | will live to be thankful 
to thee for't, 


Clo. Maſter Malvolio! 
Mal. Ay, good fool. 
Clo. Alas a how fell you beſide your bre wits d 


Mal, 


2 Hey Robin, jolly Robin,] 25 

This ſong ſhould certainly begin: 

« Hey, jolly Robin, tell to me 
How does thy lady, do ?— 
&« My lady is unkind, perdy.— 
„Alas, why is ſhe to?” FARMER. 

This ſong ſeems to be alluded to in the following paſſage of 
The Merchandi ſes of Popiſh Prigſtes, to. 1629 Sign: F. 2 
„there is no one fo lively and jolly as St. Mathurine, I can 
«* beſt deſcribe you this arch finger, by ſuch common phraſe as 
« we ule of him whom we ſee ve 5 2 and pleaſantly diſ- 
a poſed, wee ſay this, His Head i : fall of "jolly Robbins.” Ebi rox, 

euer five wits?] Thus the five ſenſes were e 
called. So, in K. Liar, Edgar lays; 

“ Bleſs thy ive doi“ Tom's a cold.” 
Aoain, in the old marality of Every, Man- And DET VA 
beaute, Hv wyttes, ſtrength, and dyſcrecyon,” | STEEVENS.. + 

That the five avizs, were conſidered as diſtinct from the five 

/enſes, appears from a line in one of our author's ſonnets :. , | 
But my five evits, nor my five ſenſes can ——”. 

The wits, Dr. Johnſon has elſewhere obſerved, were reckoned 

Wha. in apalcgy to the five ſenſes. From Stephan Hawes's poem, 


entituled 
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Mal. Fool, there was neyer man fo notoriouſly 
abus'd: I am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art. 
- Clo. But as well? then you are mad, indeed, if 
you be no better in your wits than a fool. | 

Mal. They have here property'd me; keep me in 
darkneſs, ſend miniſters to me, aſſes, and do all they 
can to face me out of my wits. 

Clo, Adviſe you what you ſay; the minifteris here... 
Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens reſtore 
endeavour thyſelf to ſleep, and leave thy vain bibble 
babble. -©-_ | IO 

Mal. Sir Topas. | | 

Clo. * Maintain no words with him, good fellow.— 
Who, I, fir? not I, fir, God b'w'you, good fir 
Topas.—Marry, amen.—I will, fir, I Will. 

Mal. Fool, fool, fool, I fay,— 

_ Clo. Alas, fir, be patient. What ſay you, fir? I 
am ſhent for ſpeaking to you“. x 

Mal. Good fool, help me to ſome light, and ſome 
paper; I tell thee, I am as well in my wits, as any 
man in IIlyria. „ 

Clo, Well-a-day, —that you were, fir! | 

Mal. By this hand, I am : Good fool, ſome ink, 
paper, and light, and convey what I ſet down to my 


entituled Graunde Amour, ch. 24. edit. 1554, it appears, that the 
five wits were—** common wit, imagination, fantaſy, eſtima- 
tion, and memory,” MALONE. | | 

oper me z-——] They have taken poſſeſſion of me, 
as of a man unable to look to himſelf. Jounson. 

5 Maintain no wwords wwith him, ] Here the Clown in the 
dark acts two perſons, and counterfeits, by variation of voice, 2 
dialogue between himſelf and fir Topas.—1 will, fir, I will, is 
ſpoken after a pauſe, as if, in the mean time, fir Topas had whiſ- 
pered. Jonxs0N, 1 

6 — 1 an ſhent, &c.] * ©, ſcolded, reproved. 80 in Aſc hams, 
N and Diſcourſe, ** A wonderfull follie in a great man 
* himſelfe and ſome piece of miſerie, in a whole commonwealth 
« where fooles chiefly and flatterers may ſpeake freely what they 
will; and wiſe men, and good men, ſhall commonly be ent 
if they ſpeak what they ſhould.” See alſo note on Hamlet. 
A. 3. 8. 2. | Er ros. 


1 5 lady 
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lady; it ſhall adyantage thee more than ever the bear- 1 
ing of letter did, þ 
Clo. 1 will help you to't. But tell me true, are you q 
not mad indeed, or do you but counterfeit ? ? 1 
Mal. Believe me, Lam not; I tell thee true. | 
Clo. Nay, I'll ne'er believe a mad man, *till I ſee ö 
his brains. 1 will fetch you light, and paper, and 3 
ink. F 
Mal. Fool, oO requite it in the 1 degree: — 
I pr'ythee, be gone. 
Clo. Ian gone, fir, 
And anon, fir, 
PII be with you — 4 
In a trice,  _ . q 
Like to the old vico ar | 
Your need to ſuſtain ; ö 
 Whowith dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his . 
Cries, ab, ha! to the debil e 
Like a mad lad, 


tell me, are [you not mad, —or 4 you 11 counterfeit?) If 
he was not mad, what did he counterfeit by declaring that he was 
not mad? The fool, who meant to inſult him, I think, aſks, are 
vou mad, or do you but counterfeit ? That is, va look like a madman, 
you talk like a maiiman : 1s your madneſs real, or hawe you any ſecret 
deſign in it? This, to a man in poor Malyolio's ſtate, was a ſe- 
vere taunt, Jou NSON, 
Bat tell me truly, are you not mad, indeed, or do you Joe coun- 
terfeit ?] This is the reading of the old copy. We ſhould read L 
approbend 3 are you nad indeed, or do you but counterfeit ? or ; 
are you not mad indeed, ang do * but counterfeit ? 
_ MaLoNE., 
: Like to the old vice, ] e P 
Vice was the fool of the old moralities. Some traces of this cha- 
racter are ſtill preſerved in ) puppet- -ſhows, and by country mummers. 
Jon xso. 
This character was always acted in a maſe ; it pr -otlbly had its 
name from the old French word vis, for which t ey now uſe v 
age, though they {till retain it in vis à vis, Which is, literally, 
Face to Face. STLEVANG, 
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1 Pare thy nails, dad. 
: A. goodman devil Ab 1 bee, 


Ho iD tom ifo 
2 8 C. E. N. E . l. a; 6 eber | 
1177 S919 Olio garden,” 492th Ai. 


55 Enter 8 b, 
. This is the air; that is the Sion . 


This pearl the. gave me, I-do-feel ty and ſeet: 
And 15 gh tis wonder that enwraps me thus, 1 
Yet ' tis A madneſs, ets: 8 bin: then? * 


* 


4. 


Adieu, VR RY 401 vo Ib 
We have here another old catch: bins I think, not of 
Shakipeare. I am thereſore a to receive the common read- 
mag of the laſt line: 
Adien, goodman drivel... | | 
The name of Malwolio ſeems to > Kina been form*d by an acci- 
dental tranſpoſition in the word, Maliwole. 
I know not whether a part of the preceding line ſhould not be 
thrown into a queſtion, *: pare thy nails, dad?“ 
In Hen, V. we again meet with * this roaring devil i'th' 48 
Ply; every ane may pare bis Mails with a wooden dag 17 = 
MER. 
In the old tranflatoin of the be, 1595, Mentechmus 
85 to Peniculus: Away filthie mad err Wah Iwill talk 
no longer v with thee.” STzEvEns. 
Yet there be was; ant! there 1 found this credit, 
That he did range, &.] | 
1, e. I found it Juſtified, credibly* Fouthied. Whether the word 
credit will eaſily carry this e I am doubtful. The expreſ- 
ſion ſeems obſcure 3 and though I have not diſturbed the text, 1 
very much ſuſpect that the poet wrote : 
and there I. found this ęredent, 
15 uſes the ſame term again in the very fame ſenſe in the Wi inter” 's 
Tat: 


T1. T3 


5105 N ts very eredent, | 
„ Thoun may 7 cojoin with, ſomething, and thou 4 f, Sa : 
$6 \ THEOBALD, 
I fannd this credit, 1 Credit, for account, information, 
The Oxford editor roundly alters it to current ; as he does almo 
every word that vhakipears ules in an anomalous ſigniſication. 
WARBURTON, 
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That he did range the town to ſeek me out. [ 
His counſel no might do me golden fervice: | 
For though my ſoul diſputes well with my ſenſe, þ 
That this may be ſome error, but no madneſs, | 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune | 
So far exceed all inſtance, all diſcourſe *, | 
That Tam ready to diſtruſt mine eyes, 
And wrangle with my reaſon, that perſuades me 
To any other truſt *, but that I am mad, 
Or elſe the lady's mad; yet, if twere ſo, | 
She could not fray her houſe, command her followers, | 1 
Take, and give back; affairs, and their diſpatch, i 
With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing, 
As, I perceiye, ſhe does : there's ſomething in't, 
That is deceivable. But here the lady comes. 


Enter Olivia, and a Prieſt. 


Oli. Blame not this haſte of mine: If you mean 
well, 

Now go with me, and with this 1 man, 
Into the chantry by: there, before him, 

And underneath that conſecrated roof, 
Plight me the full aſſurance of your faith ; : 
That my moſt jealous and too doubtful ſoul 
May live at peace: He ſhall conceal it, 

* Whiles you are willing it ſhall come to note; 
What time we will our celebration keep 

WR . to my birth. What do you ſay ? 


all inſtance, all diſcourſe, ] 
11 for ſenſe; diſcourſe, for reaſon. - WAR BUR TOR. 

Inflance 1s example. Joangon. _ _ _ A 

3 To any other truſt, 
To any other belief, or confidence, to any other fixed opinion. 
OHNSON., 

+ Whiles—) Is until. This word is ſtill ſo uſed in 8 northern 
countries. It is, I think, uſed in this ſenſe in the preface to the 
Accidence. JOHNSON. 

Almoſt throughout the old copies of Shakſpeare, whiles is gi- 
ven us inſtead of awhile, Mr. Rowe, the firſt reformer of his 
ſpelling, made the change. Srekxvxxs. 

Vol. IV. T Ses, 


—2 47 e 


* 


-" 
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Seb. III follow this good man, and go with you; 
And, having ſworn * truth, ever will be true, 
Oli. Then lead the way, good father And 
heavens ſo ſhine ©, 


That they may fairly note this act of mine! ¶ Exeunt. 


4 r 8-06-82 


The ftreet. 


Enter Clown, and Fabian. 


* 


Fab. Now, as thou lov'ſt me, let me ſee his letter, 
Clo. Good maſter Fabian, grant me another re- 
. queſt, | 
Fab. Any thing. 
Clo. Do not defire to ſee this letter. 
Fab. That is, to give a dog, and, in recompence, 
deſire my dog again. 


Enter Duke, Viola, and attendants. 


Duke. Belong you to the lady Olivia, friends? 
Clo. Ay, fir ; weare ſome of her trappings. 
Dube. I know thee well; How doſt thou, my good 

fellow ? Ys | | 


Clo. Truly, fir, the better for my foes, and the 
worſe for my friends. 


Duke. Juſt the contrary ; the better for thy friends, 


Clo. No, fir, the worſe. 
Duke. How can that be ? 


ruth, —1] Truth is fidelity. Jou xsox. 

8 h-awvens jo ſhive, &.] Alluding perhaps to a ſuperſtitious 
ſuppoiition, the memory of which is ſtill preſerved in a proverbial 
ſaying: ** Happy is the bride upon whom the ſun ſpins, and bieſſid 
the corpſe upon which the rain falls.” STEEV ENS, Ch 
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C. Marry, fir, they praiſe me, and make an aſs 
of me; now my foes tell me plainly, I am an aſs : 
ſo that by my foes, fir, I profit in the knowledge of 


myſelf; and by my friends I am abuſed ; fo that, | 


concluſions to be as kiffes ?, if your four negatives 
make your two affirmatives, why, then the worſe for 
my friends, and the better for my foes. | 
Duke. Why, this is excellent. 
Cho. By my troth, fir, no; though it pleaſe you to 
be one of my friends, ; | 
Duke. Thou ſhalt not be the worſe for me; there's 
old. 
: Clo. But that it would be double-dealing, fir, I 
would you could make it another, 
Duke. O, you give me ill counſel. _ 
Clo. Put your grace in your pocket, fir, for this 
once, and let your fleſh and blood obey it. 
Duke, Well, I will be ſo much a ſinner to be a 
double dealer ; there's another. | 
Clo. Primo, ſecundo, tertio, is a good play; and the 
old ſaying is, the third pays for all; the triplex, fir, 
is a good tripping meaſure; or the bells of St. Ben- 
net *, fir, may put you in mind, One, two, three. 
Duke. 


7 — concluſions to be as kiſſes F your four negatives make your 
10 affirmatives, ] One cannot but wonder, that this paſſage 
ſhould have perplexed the commentators. In Marloe's Lu/i”s Do- 
minion, the 8 ſays to the Moor: | 

0 Come, let's kiſſe.“ 

Moor. Away, away.“ | 

Jucen. No, no, fayes, I; and rwice away, ſayes fay.” 

Sir Philip -idney has enlarged upon this thought in the ſixty- 
third ſtanza of his Afrophel and Stella. FARMER. 

e bells of St Bennet, When in this play he mentioned 
the bea of Ware, he recollected that the ſcene was in ;liyria, and 
added, in Exgland; but his ſenſe of the ſame impropriety could 
not reſtrain him ſrom the bells of St Bennet. Jon No. 

Shakſpeare's improprieties and anachroniſms are ſurely venial 
in compariſon with thoſe of 3 writers. Lodge, ox 

2 3 | rue 
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Dake. You can fool no more money out of me at 
this throw; if you will let your lady know, I am 
here ro ſpeak with her, and bring her along with you, 
it may awake my bounty further. 

Ch. Marry. fir, lullaby to your bounty, till I come 
again. I go, fir; but I would not have you to think, 
that my deſire of having is the fin of covetouſneſs 
but, as you ſay, fir, let your bounty take a nap, and 
I will awake it anon, [Exit C wn, 


Enter Antonio, and Officers. 
Vio. Here comes the man, ſir, that did reſcue me, 
Dake. That face of his I do remember well; 
Yet, when I ſaw it laſt, it was beſmeared 


As black as Vulcan, in theſmoke of war : 

A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 

For ſhallow draught, and bulk, unprizable; 

With which ſuch ſcathful ? grapple did he make 

With the moſt noble bottom of our fleet, 

That very envy, and the tongue of loſs, 

Cry'd fame and honour on him. Whatẽs the matter? 
1 Of. Orſino, this is that Antonio, 


True Tragedies of Marius and Sylla, 1 594, has mentioned the razors 
of Palermo and St. Paul's flceple, * — introduced a Frenchman, 
named Don Pedro, who, in conſideration of receiving forty crowns, 
undertakes to poiſon Marius. Stanyhurſt, the tranſlator of four 
books of Virgil, in 1582, compares Chorzbus to a bedlamite; fays, 

that old Priam girded on his ſword Morglay; and makes Dido tell 
Aneas, that ſhe ſhould have been contented had ſhe been brought 
to bed even of a cockney. 7 


 Saltem fi qua mihi de te ſuſcepta ſui ſſet 
Ante ph. ſoboles my 
f õyf yeet ſoom progenye from me 11185 
„Had crawl'd, by the father'd, yf a cocknry dandiprat 
hopthumb.” STEEve Ns, . 
9 m—ſcathful——) i. e. miſchievous, deſtructive. So, in 
Decker's /f this be not a good Play; the Devil is in it, 1612: 
„He mickle catch has done me..“ 
Again, in the Piauer of Wakefield, 1599: 
That offereth ſeath unto the town of Wakefield.” 
5 STEEVENS. 


That 
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That took the Phoenix, and her fraught, from 
Candy ; 5 | 

And this 1s he, that did the Tyger board, 

When your young nephew Titus loſt his leg : 

Here in the ſtreets, deſperate of ſhame, and ſtate *, 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. 

Vio. He did me kindneſs, fir, drew on my fide ; 
But, in concluſion, put ſtrange ſpecch upon me, 
know not what 'twas, but diſtraction. 

Duke. Notable pirate! thou falt-water thief ! 
What fooliſh boldneſs brought thee to their mercies, 
Whom thou, in terms ſo bloody, and ſo dear, 

Haſt made thine enemies ? 

Ant. Orſino, noble fir, . 

Be pleas'd that I ſhake off theſe names you give me; 
Antonio never yet was thief, or pirate, 

Though, I confeſs, on baſe and ground enough, 
Orſino's enemy. A witchcraft drew me hither : 
That moſt ungrateful boy there, by your fide, 
From the rude ſea's enrag'd and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem; a wreck paſt hope he was: 

His life I gave him, and-did thereto add 

My love, without retention, or reſtraint, 

All his in dedication : for his ſake, 

Did I expoſe myſelf, pure for his love, 

Into the danger of this adverſe town: 

Drew to defend him, when he was beſet : 
Where being apprehended, his falſe cunning, 

(Not meaning to partake with me in danger) 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty-years-removed thing, 

While one would wink ; deny'd me mine own purſe, 
Which I had recommended to his uſe 

Not half an hour before, 


i alſperate of ſhame, and flate,] | 
Unattentiye to his character or his condition, like a deſperate man, 


- OUNSON., 


T 3 7 | Vio. 
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Vio. How can this be? 
Duke. When came he to this town ? 
Ant. To-day, my lord; and for three months be, 
fore, 
(No interim, not a minute's yacancy) 
Both day and night did we keep company, 


Enter Olivia, and Attendants, 


Dude. Here comes the counteſs z now heaven walks 
on carth,—— 
But for thee, fellow, fellow, thy words are madneſs : 
Three months this youth hath tended upon me; 
But more of that anon,—— Take him aſide, 
Oli. What would my lord, but that he may not 
have, 
Wherein Olivia may ſeem ſerviceable ? 
Cefario, you do not keep promiſe with me. 
Vio. Madam? 
Duke, Gracious Olivia. — 
Oli, What do you ſay, Ceſario ? Good my 
lord, 
io. My lord would ſpeak, my duty huſhes me. 
Oli. It it be ought to the old rune, my lord, 
It is as fat and fulſome to mine ear *, ; 
As hawling after muſick. hed, 
Duke. Skill ſo cruel? 
Oli. Still ſo conſtant, lord. 
Dube. What, to perverſeneſs ? you uncivil lady, 
To whole ingrate and unauſpicious altars _ 
My ſoul the faithfulb'ſt offerings hath breath'd out, 
That cer devotion tender'd ! M hat ſhall 1 do? 
Oli, Even what it pleaſe my lord, that ſhall bes 
come him, 2785 


-- 4g fat aui fulſimn ] 
We ſhould read: — as flat. WARS BUR Tron. 

Fat means dull; ſo we ſay a 'fatheaded fellow; tat likewiſe 
means greg, and is ſometimes uſed for obſcene ; and fat is more 
e to 0 fel ome than fan. JounsoN, 

2 Duke, 


«a 
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Duke. Why ſhould I not, had I the heart to do it, 
3 Like to the Egyptian thief, at point of death, 
Kill what I love; a ſavage jealouſy, 
That ſometimes ſavours nobly ? But hear me this: 
Since you to non-regardance caſt my faith, 
And that I partly know the inſtrument, 
That ſcrews me from my true place in your favour, 
Live you, the marbled breaſted tyrant, till ; 
But this your minion, whom, I know, you love, 
And whom, by heaven I ſwear, I tender dearly, 
Him will I tear out of that cruel eye, 
Where he fits crowned in his maſter's ſpight. — 
Come, boy, wo me; my thoughts are ripe in miſ- 
chief: 
I'll facrifice the lamb that T do love, 
To ſpight a raven's heart within a dove. [Going, 
Vio. And I, moſt jocund, apt, and willingly, 
To do you reſt, a thouſand deaths would die. 
| [ Following, 


3 Why ſhould I not, had I the heart to do't, 
Like to the Egyptian thief, at point of death, 
| Kill aulat I love j——} _ 

In this fmile, a particular ſtory is preſuppos'd ; which ought to 
be known to ſhew the juſtneſs and propriety of the compariſon, 
It is taken from Heliodoruss Athiopres, to which our author was 
indebted for the alluſion. This Egyptian thief was Thyamis, 
who was a pative of Memphis, and at the head of a band of rob- 
bers. Theagenes and Chariclea falling into their hands, Thya- 
mis fell deſperately in love with the lady, and would have mar- 
ried her. Soon after, a ſtronger body of robbers coming down 
upon Thyar:is's party, he was in ſuch fears for his miſtreis, that 
he had her ſhut into a cave with his treaſure. It was cuſtomary 
with thoſe barbarians. when they deſpaired of their own ſafety, fiat 
to make away with thoſe whom they hel dear, and deſired for com- 
panions in the next life. Thyamis, therefore, benetted round 
with his enemies, raging with love, jealouſy, and anger, went 
to his cave; and calling aloud in the Egyptian tongue, ſo ſoon 
as he heard himſelf anſwer'd toward the cave's mouth by a Gre- 
cian. making to the perſon by the direction of her voice, he 
caught her by the hair with his left hand, and (fuppoting her to 

Chariclea) with his right hand plunged his tword into her 


reaſt, TugOoAT PD. N t a 
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Ol. Where goes Cefario ? 
Vio. After him I love, 
More than I love theſe eyes, more than my life, 
More, by all mores, than e'er I ſhall love wife: 
If I do feign, you witneſſes above, 
Puniſh my life, for tainting of my love! 
Oli. Ah me, deteſted! how am I beguil'd ! 
Vio. Who does beguile you? who does do you 
wrong ? 
Oli. Haſt thou forgot thyſelf? Is it ſo long ?— 
Call forth thy holy father. 
Duke, Come, away. To Viola. 
Oli. Whither, my lord ?—Cefario, huſband, ſtay, 
Duke. Huſband ? 
Oli. Ay, huſband ; can he that deny? 
Duke, Her huſband, firrah ? 
Vio. No, my lord, not I. 
Oli. Alas, it 1s the baſeneſs of thy fear, 
That makes thee ſtrangle thy propriety : 
Fear not, Ceſario, take thy fortunes up ;_ 
Be that thou know'ſt thou art, and then thou art 
As great as that thou fear'ſt. O welcome, father! 


Enter Prieſt. 


Father, I charge thee by thy reverence, 

Here to unfold (though lately we intended 

To keep in darknels, what occaſion now 

Reveals before *tis ripe) what thou doſt know, 

Hath newly paſt between this youth and me. 
Prieft. A contract of eternal bond of love 4, 

Confirm'd by mutual joindure of your hands, 

Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, | 

Strengthen'd by enterchangement of your rings ; 

And all the ceremony of this compact 

Seal'd in my function, by my teſtimony : 


A contract of eternal bond of love.] 1 ſuſpect the poet wrote: 
A contract and eternal bond of love. MALOxNE. 


Since 
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Since when, my watch hath told me, toward my grave 
[ have travell'd but two hours. | 

Duke. O thou diſſembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy > caſe 2 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? 
Farewel, and take her; but direct thy feet, 
Where thou and I henceforth may never meet. 
Vio. My lord, I do proteſt, — | 
Oli. O, do not ſwear ; | 
Hold little faith, though thou haſt much fear. Py, 


Enter Sir Andrew, with his head broke, 


Sir And. For tbe love of God, a ſurgeon ; ſend 
one preſently to fir Toby. 
Oli, What's the matter ? | 
Sir Oli. H'as broke my head acroſs, and has 
given fir Toby a bloody coxcomb too : for the love 
of God, your help: I had rather than forty pound, 
[ were at home. | | 
Oli. Who has done this, fir Andrew? 
Sir And, The count's gentleman, one Ceſario: we 
took him for a coward, but he's the very devil incar- 
dinate. | 
Duke. My gentleman, Ceſario? 
Sir And. Od's lifelings, here he is :—You broke 
my head for nothing ; and that that I did, I was ſer 
on to do't by fir Toby. 

Vio. Why do you ſpeak to me? I never hurt you: 
You drew your ſword upon me, without cauſe ; 


5 —caſe ?] Caſe is a word uſed contemptuouſly for tin. We yet 
talk of a fo» caſe, meaning the ſtuffed ſkin of a fox. JonnsoN. 

So, in Cary's Preſent State of England, 1626: Queen Eb» 
zabeth aſked a knight named Young, how he liked a company of 
brave ladies ? He anſwered, as I like my filver-haired conies 
at home; the caſes are far better than the bodies.“ 
This expreſſion occurs again in Antony and Cleopatra : 

The ca/e of that huge ſpirit now is cold.” MaLove. 
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But I beſpake you fair, and hurt you not. 
Si, ind. If a bloody coxcomb be a hurt, you have 
hurt me; I think, you ſet nothing by a bloody cox. 
comb. 


Enter Sir Toby, drunk, led by the Clown, 


Here comes fir Toby halting, you ſhall hear more: 
but if he had not been in drink, he would have 
tickled you othergates than he did, 

Duke How now, gentleman ? how 1s't with you? 

Sir go. thats all one; he has hurt me, and there's 
the end on't.— Sot, didſt fee Dick ſurgeon, ſot? 

Clo. © he's drunk, fir Toby, an hour agone; his 
eyes were tet at eight i the morning. 3 

Sir To. © Then he's a rogue. After a paſly-mea- 

ſure or a pavin, | 
J hate a drunken rogue, 
Wm 


6 Then he's a rogue, and à paſſy-meaſare pavin :] 

A paſſi-meaſ re pavi may perhaps mean a fawin danctd out of 
tine dir oby might call the ſurgeon by this title, becauſe he 
was drunk at a ume hen be foruld have been ſober, and in a con- 
dition to attend on the wounded knight. Paryn however is the 
reading of the od copy, though the « in it being reverſed, the 
modern editors have been contented to rea 

— and a paſi-meaſure painim. 
This dance called the ahn is mentioned by Beaumont and 
Fletcher in the Mad Lower : | | 

ien pipe him inch a pavarn,” 
And in Si ou Schu of Abuſe, containing a pleaſant invec- 
ria egninft Poets, Pipers, &c. 1579, it is enumerated, as fol- 
lows among other dances : 

'* Dumps, pavins, galliards, meaſures, fancyes, or newe 
ſire; nes.” I do not, at laſt, ſee how the ſenſe will completely 
quadrate on the preſent occauon. Sir W. Davenant, in one of 
his nterludes, mentions “ a doleful pavin.”” In the Cardinal, by 
Shirley, 163-: © Who then ſhall dance the parir with Olorio?” 
Again, in 'Tis pity whe's a Whore, by Ford, 1633: ** I have ſeen 
an als and a mule trot the Spaniſh pavin with a better grace.” 
Laitly, in Shadwell's Yirtue/o, 16763 A grave pavin or almain, 
8 | at 


* + ” 
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on. Away with him: Who hath made this havock 
with them? | | 
Sir 


at which the black Tarantula only moyed ; it danced to it with 
a kind of grave motion much like the benchers at the revels.” 

| | . STEEVENS» 
Bailey's Dictionary ſays, pawan is the loweſt ſort of inſtrumen- 
tal muſic ; and when this play was written, the pavin and the 
aſſamezzo might be in vogue only with the vulgar, as with Fal- 
ſtaff and Doll Tearſheet : and hence fir Toby may mean——he 
is a rogue and a mean low fellow. TqLLET. | 

Then he's a rogue, and a paſſy meaſure pavin 
'{ hate a drunken rogue. 

B. Jonſon alſo mentions the pavin, and calls it a Spaniſh dance, 
Alchemift, p. 97+ but it ſeems to come originally from Padua, and 
ſhould rather be written pavane, as a on. Mee of paduana. A 
dance of that name (/altatio nn) occurs 1n an, old writer, 
quoted by the annotator on Rabelais, b. v. c. 30. 
. Paſffy meaſures is undoubtedly a corruption, but I know not 
how it ſhould be rectified. TyrwarrtrT. 
The pawan, from pavo a peacock, is a grave and majeſtick dance. 
The method of dancing it was antiently by gentlemen drefled with 
a cap and ſword, by thoſe of the long robe in their gowns, by 
princes in their mantles, and by ladies in gowns with long trains, 
the motion whereof in the dance, reſembled that of a peacock's 
tail. This dance is ſuppoſed to have been invented by the Spani- 
ards, and its figure is given with the characters for the ſteps in 
the Orcheſographia of Thoinet Arbeau. Every pavin has its galliard, 
a lighter kind of air, made out of the former. The courant, the 
jig, and the hornpipe, are ſufficiently known at this day. 

Of the paſſamexxo little is to be ſaid, except that it was a favou- 
rite air in the days of Q. Elizabeth. Ligon, in his Hiſtory of Bar- 
badoes, mentions a paſſamezzo galliard, which in the year 1647, a 


ſays, with an air of that kind which in Shakſpeare's play of 
Hen. IV. was originally played to fir John Falſtaff and Doll Tear- 
ſheet, by Sneak, the muſician, there named. This little anec- 
dote Ligon might have by tradition, but his concluſion, that be- 
cauſe it was played in a dramatic repreſentation of the hiſtory of 
Hen. IV. it muſt be ſo ancient as his time, is very idle and injudi- 
cious, ——Paſh-meaſure is therefore undoubtedly a corruption 
from paſſamezzo. SIR J. Hawkins. Wd 

With the help of fir John Hawkins's explanation of eee 
ſure, L'think I now ſee the meaning of this paſſage. The ſecond 


ine the following regulation of the whole ſpeech would not be 
far from the truth: N * 
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Sir And. T'll help you, fir Toby, becauſe we'll be 
dreſt together. 3 
Sir To. Will you help an aſs-head, and a coxcomb, 
and a knave; a thin-fac'd knave, a gull ? 
| [ Exeunt Clown, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrey, 
Oli. Get him to bed, and let his hurt be look'd to. 


Enter Sebaſtian, 
Seb. I am forry, madam, I have hurt your kin. 


man; 
But, had it been the brother of my blood, 
I muſt have done no leſs, with wit, and ſafety. 
You throw a ſtrange regard upon me, and 
By that I do perceive it hath offended you; 
Pardon me, ſweet one, even for the vows 
We made each other but ſo-late ago. 
Duke. One face, one voice, one habit, and tw 
erſons ; | 
7 A natural perſpective, that is, and is not! 


Seb. 


Then he's a rogue. After a paſly-meaſure or a pavin, I hate a 
drunken rogue, i. e. n'xt to a paſſy meaſure or a pavin, &c, It is in 
character, that fir Toby ſhould expreſs a ſtrong diſlike of rio 
dances, ſuch as the paſſamezzo and the pavan are deſcribed to be. 

| TYRWHITT, 

I have followed Mr. Tyrwhitt's regulation, which indeed I 

ought to have adopted in the edition preceding this: 


SrEEVxNs. 


7 A natural perſpectiue ] 
A perſpectiue ſeems to be taken for ſhows exhibited through a glaſs 
with ſuch lights as make the pictures appear really protuberant. 
The Duke therefore ſays, that nature has here exhibited ſuch a 
ſhow, where ſhadows ſeem realities ; where that which 7 xct ap- 
pears like that which is. Jounsow. 

I apprehend this may be explained by a quotation from a duo- 
decimo book called Humane Induſtry, 1661, p. 76 and 77: It 
is a pretty art that in a pleated paper and table furrowed or in- 
dented, men make one picture to repreſent ſeveral faces——that 
being viewed from one place or ſtanding, did ſhew the head of a 
Spaniard, and from another, the head of an aſs.” =——* A pic- 
ture of a chancellor of France preſented go the common beho . 

| a mul- 


7 


* 
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Seb. Antonio, O my dear Antonio! 
How have the hours rack'd and tortur'd me, 
Since I have loſt thee? | 
Ant. Sebaſtian are you? | 
Seb. Fear'ſt thou that, Antonio ? 
Ant. How have you made divifion of yourſelf !— 
An apple, cleft in two, is not more twin 
Than theſe two creatures. Which is Sebaſtian ? 
Oli. Moſt wonderful! 
Seb. Do I ſtand there? I never had a brother: 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature, 
Of here and every where. I had a ſiſter, 
Whom the blind waves and ſurges have devour'd : 
Of charity, what kin are you to me? [To Viola, 
What countryman? what name? what parentage ? 
Vio. Of Meſſaline: Sebaſtian was my father; 
Such a Sebaſtian was my brother too, 
So went he ſuited to his wat'ry tomb: 
If ſpirits can aſſume both form and ſuit, 
You come to fright us. 
Seb. A ſpirit I am, indeed; 
But am. in that dimenſion groſsly clad, 
Which from the womb I did participate. 
Were you a woman, as the reſt goes even, 
I ſhould my tears let fall upon your cheek, 
And ſay—Thrice welcome, drowned Viola ! 
Vio. My father had a mole upon his brow. 
Seb. And ſo had mine. 
Vio. And dy'd that day when Viola from her birth 
Had number'd thirteen years. ee Be 
Seb. O, that record is lively in my ſoul! 
He finiſhed, indeed, his mortal act, ö 


a multityde of little faces hut if one did look on it through 2 
/peflive, there appeared only the ſingle pourtraicture of the 
chancellor himſelf. Thus that, which is, is not, or in a diffe- 
rent poſition appears like another thing. This ſeems alſo to ex- 
E paſſage in K. Hen. V. act V. ſc. ii: Yes, my lord, you 
ee them per/pefively, the cities turn'd into a maid,” Torx LE r. 
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| But nature to her bias drew in that. 
You would have been contracted to a ak 


1286 TWEEFTH-NIGHT: OR; 


That day that made my fiſter thirteen years. 
Vio. If nothing lets to make us happy both, 

But this my maſculine uſurp'd attire, 

Do not embrace me, till each circumſtance . 


Of place, time, fortune, do cohere, and j jump, 


That I am Viola: which to confirm, 
VII bring you to a captain in this town 
Where lie my maiden weeds ; by. whoſe gentle kelp 
I was preſery'd, to ſerve this noble count: 
All the occurrence of my fortune ſince 
Hath been between this lady, and this lord. 
Seb. So comes it, lady, you have been miſtook : 


[7 0 Olivia; 


Nor are you therein, by my life, deceiv'd, 
You are-betroth'd both to a maid and man. 
Duke. Be not amaz'd ; right noble is his blood. 
If this be ſo, as yet the glaſs ſeems true, 
L ſhall have ſhare in this moſt happy wreck : 
Boy, thou haſt ſaid to me a thouſand times, 2 Viola 
Thou never ſhould'ſt love woman like to me. 
Vio. And all thoſe fayings, will I over-ſwear ; 
And all thoſe ſwearings keep as true in ſoul, 
As doth that orbed continent the fire 
That ſevers day from 1 IE 
Duke, Give me thy hand ; 
And let me ſee thee in thy woman's weeds. 
Vio. The captain, that did bring me firſt on ſhore, 
Hath my maid's garments : he, upon ſome action, 
Is now in durance ; at Malvolio's s ſuit, 
A gentleman, and follower of my lady's. 
Oli. He ſhall enlarge him: Feteh Melvolie hither. 
And yet, alas, now 1 remember me, 


N ſay, poor gentleman, he's much diſtract. 


Re. enter 


WHAT YOU wilt. 2487 


Re-enter Clown, with a letter. 


A moſt extraQting frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly baniſh'd his. 
How does he, firrah ? 

Clo. Truly, madam, he holds Belzebub at the ſtave's 
end, as well as a man in his caſe may do: Has here 
writ a letter to you, I ſhould have given't you to day 
morning ; but as a madman's epiſtles are no goſpels, 
ſo it ſkills not much, when they are deliver'd, 

Oli. Open't, and read it. 

Clo, Look then to be well edify'd, when the fool 
delivers the madman.---By the Lord madam, 

Oli, How now, art thou mad ! t 

Clo. No, madam, I do but read madneſs : an vour 
ladyſhip will have it as it ought to be, you mult allow 
vox. 

Oli. Pr'ythee, read thy right wits. 

Clo. So I do, madona; but to read his right wits ', 


* A moſt extracting frenzy ] i. e. a frenzy that drew me 
away from every thing but its own object. WAR HUE TON. 

Since I wrote my former note, I have met with a patlage in 
the Hiflorie of Hamblet, bl. I. 1608, Sig. C. 2. that ſeems to 
ſupport the reading of the old copy: to try if men of 
great account be extract out of their wits.” MaLove. | 

9 you muſt allow d.] | am by no means certain that I 
underſtand this paſſage, which, indeed, the author of the Reviſal 
pronounces to have no meaning. I ſuppoſe the Clown begins 
reading the letter in ſome fantaſtical manner, on which Olivia aſks 
him, if he is mad. No, matlman, ſays he, I do but barely deliver 
the ſenſe of this madman's pile; if you would have it read as it 
ought to be, that is, with /uch @ frantic accent and geflure as a mad- 
man would read it, you mit allo!) vox, i. e. you miuft furniſh the 
reader with à voice, or, in other words, read it your/elfe | 

| = STEEVENS. 

I rather think the meaning is Hou would hawe it read in 
character, as ſuch a mad epiſile ovght to be read, you muſt permit me 
to ume a frantick tone. MALONE. 5 

ut to read his right b,, -] Perhaps ſo, — but to read 
h15 wits right is to read thus, To repreſent his preſent tate of mind, 
is to read a madman's letter, as 1 now do, like a madman. 

JouxsoN. 
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is to read thus: therefore perpend, my princeſs, and 
give. ear. | | 

Oli. Read it you, firrah. [ To Fabian. 

Fab. [Reads.] By the Lord, madam, you wrong me, 
and the world ſhall know it: though ou have put me in. 
to darkneſs, and given your drunken couſin; rule over me, 
yet have I the benefit of my ſenſes, at well as your ladys 
ſhip. ¶ have your own letter that induced me tothe ſem- 
blance I put on; with the which I doubt not hut to dy 
myſelf much right, or you much ſhame. Think of me as 
you pleaſe. ] leave my duty a little unthought of, and 
Heat out of my injury. The madly-uſed Malvolio, 

Oli. Did he write this? | * 

Clo. Ay, madam. | 

Duke. This ſavours not much of diſtraction. 

Oli. See him deliver'd, Fabian; bring -him- hither, 
My lord, ſo pleaſe you, theſe things further thought 

an,. 

To think me as well a ſiſter as a wife, 


* 
> 


One day ſhall crown the alliance on't, ſo pleaſe you*, 
Here at my. houſe, and at my proper coſt, 


Dube. Madam, I am moſt apt to embrace your offer, 

Your maſter quits you: and, for your ſerviee done 
him, War | 

3 So much againſt the metal of you ſex, [20 Viola. 

| S0 


2 One day ſhall crown the alliance on't, Fa pleaſe you,] The word 
0 


ont, in this place, is mere nonſenſe. I doubt not the poet wrote: 
I an't plac vou. REVTs AL. 

This is well conjectured ; but on may relate to the double cha- 
racter of ſiſter and wife. Joh xso. 3.4 

3 So much againſt the mettal of your ſex] The old copy reads, I 
think rightly : | 

o much againſt the mettle of your ſex, 
i. e. ſo much againſt the natural diſpoſition of your ſex. So, in 
Macbeth : * ——thy undaunted mettle ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males.“ | 

The reading which has been ſubſtituted affords, in my appre- 
henſion, no meaning. Metle is here, as in many other places, 
uled for ſpirit, or rather for iii, or drficiency of ſpirit. 
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So far beneath your ſoft and tender breeding, 
And fince you call'd me maſter for fo long, 


Here is my hand; you ſhall from this time be 
Your maſter's miſtreſs. 


Re-enter Fabian, with Malvolio. 


Duke. Is this the madman ? 


Oli. Ay, my lord, this ſame: How now, Malvolio ? 
Mal. Madam, you have done me wrong, notorjous 
wrong. 


Oli, Have I, Malvolio ? no. 
Mal. Lady, you have. Pray you, peruſe that letter: 
You muſt not now deny it is your hand, 
Write from it, if you can, in hand or phraſe; 
Or ſay, *tis not your ſeal, nor your invention: 
You can ſay none of this: Well, grant it chen. 
And tell me, in the modeſty of honour, 
Why you have given me ſuch clear lights of favour; 
Bade me come ſmiling, and croſs-garter'd to you *, 
To put on yellow ſtockings, and to frown | 
Upon fir Toby, and the * lighter people : 
And, acting this in an obedient hope, 
Why have you ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd, 
Kept in a dark houſe, viſited by the prieſt, 
And made the moſt notorious geck *, and gull, 


* 


3 


That 


Our author has taken the ſame licence in A, Well bat on; 
Well: 


„ *Tis only title thou diſdain'ſt in her“ 
i. e. the want of title. Again, in King Richard III. 
„The forfeit, ſovereign, of my ſervant's life.“ 
i, e. the remiſſion of the forfeit. MALONE. 
*. m—c/-gartered——yellew flockings, —)] In an enter- 
tainment called Cupid and Death, by Shirley, 1653, a Holt en- 
ters in yellow. fleckings and croſs-garter'd. STEEVENS. 
5 lighter -] People of leſs dignity or importance. Jo xsox. 
6 —geck——] A fool, JofnsoN. 
So, in the viſion at the conclufion of Cymbeline: - 


Vol. IV, U 60 And 


” 
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That e'er invention play'd on? tell me why? 

Oli. Alas, Malvolio, this is not my writing, 
Though, I confeſs, much like the character: 
But, out of queſtion, 'tis Maria's hand. 

And now I do bethink me, it was ſhe 

Firſt told me, thou waſt mad; then cam'ſt in 
ſmiling, | | e 

And in ſuch forms which here were preſuppos'd 

Upon thee in the letter. Pr'ythee, be content : 

This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly paſs'd upon thee; 

But, when we know the grounds and authors of it, 

Thou ſhalt be both the plantiff and the judge 

Of thine own cauſe. | 

Fab. Good madam, heat me ſpeak ; 

And let no quairel, nor no brawl to come, 
Taint the condition of this preſent hour, 
Which I have wondred at. In hope it ſhall not, 
Moſt freely I confeſs, myſelf, and Toby, 

Set this device againſt Malvolio here, 

Upon ſome ſtubborn and uncourteous parts * 
We had conceived againſt him: Maria writ 


« And to become the gerk and ſcorn 
; „Of th* other's villainy.? 
Again, in Are werie excellent and delefab:ll Treatiſe intitulit pat- 
LoTVUs, &c. 1603: 
** Thocht he be auld, my joy, quhat reck, 
„When he is gane give him ane geeks | 
And take another be the neck.” 
Again: | 
« The carle that hecht fa weill to treat you, 
think ſell get ane geck.” SrREVIXS. 
7 en—here were preſuppos'd] 
Preſiuppos d, for impoſed. WarBURTON, | 
Preſippos i rather ſeems to mean previouſly pointed out for thy 
imitation ; or ſuch as it was ſuppoſed thou would'ſt aſſume after 
thou hadſt read the letter. The /appoition was previews to the act, 
STEEVENS. 
* Upon ſome flubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had concciv'd againſt him: | 


Surely we ſhould rather read—corcein'd in him. TyRWHITT. 


The 


«a «*« > a eee. 
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The letter, at fir Toby's great importance? ; 

Ia recompence whereof, he hath marry'd her. 

How with a ſportful malice it was follow'd, 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge ; 

If that the injuries be juſtly weigh'd, 

That have on both fides paſt, . - | 
Oli. Alas, poor fool ] how have they baffled thee⸗ 
Clo. Why, ſome are born great, ſome atchieve great- 

neſs, and ſome have greatneſs thrown upon them. I was 

one, fir, in this interlude; one fir Topas, fir; but 


that's all one :—By the Lord, fool, I am not nad. — 


But do you remember, madamꝭ, hy laugh you at 

ſuch a barren raſeal? an you ſmile not, he's gagg d: And 

thus the whirlligig of. time brings in his revenges. 
Mal. III be reveng'd on the whole pack of you. 
Oli. He hath been moſt notoriouſly abus'd. , 

Duke, Purſue him, and intreat him to a peace: 

He hath not told us of the captain yet ; | 

When that is known, and golden time convents“, 

A ſolemn eombination ſhall be made 

Of our dear fouls - Mean time, ſweet fiſter, 

We will not part from hence,—Cefario, come; 

For fo you ſhall be, while you are a man; 


2 fir Tobys great importance ;] h 
Importance is importunacy, importunements See vol. 6 
: Alas, poor fool I] See notes on King Lear, act. 2 3. 

. TOR. 


I. have they baffled thee ?] See Mr. Tollet's note on & 


paſſage in the firſt ſcene of the firſt act of K. Rich, II: 


« am diſgrac'd, impeach'd, and befied here.  STEEVENS. - 


— ut do you remember, madan } As the Clown is 


ould be regulated thus—buz do you remember) Madam, why 
laugh you, &c. TYRWHITT. 2 

4+ —convents,] Perhaps we ſhould read —conſents. To cenvent, 
however is to aſſemble ; and therefore, the count may mean, 
when the happy hour calls u. again together, STEEVENS, | 


'2 But, | 


ſeaking to Malvolio, and not to Olivia, I think this paſſage - 
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But, when in other habits you are ſe nm, 
Orſino's miſtreſs, and his fancy's queen. [Exe 


| Clown ſings. | 
When that I was and a little tiny Boy, 

With bey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A fooliſh thing was but a toy, 

For the rain it raineth every day. 


But when I came o man's eſtate 
With hey, ho, &c. | "Y 
*Gainſt knaves and thieves, men ſhut their gate, 
For the rain, &c. vgs 


But when I came, alas! to ive, 
With bey, ho, &c, | 


By ſwaggering could I never thrive, 
For the rain, &c. 


But when I came unto my beds 
With bey, ho, &c. 


With toſs-pots flill had drunken beads, a 
For the rain, &c. 


A great while age the world begun, 
With hey, ha, &c. 

But that's all one, our play is done, 
And we'll flrive to pleaſe you every day, ¶ Exit, 


5 


\ 5 When that I was and a little tiny ber,] 

Here again we have an old ſong, ſcarcely worth correQtion, 'Gainf 
Enades and thieves muſt evidently be, againſt knawve and thirf.— 
When I was a boy, my folly and miſchievous actions were little 
regarded: but when I came to manhood, men fhut their gates 
againſt me, as a #nave and a thief. | 

Sir Tho. Hanmer rightly reduces the ſubſequent words, 4:4 
and heads, to the 3 number: and a little alteration is full 
wanting at.the beginning of ſome of the ſtanzas. 

Mr. Steevens obſerves in a note at the end of Much ado about 
Nothing, that the play had formerly paſſed under the name of B. 
nedift and Beatrix, It ſeems to have — the court faſbion to alter 
the titles. A very ingenious lady, with whom I have the honour 


(9 


- | | 


to be acquainted, Mrs, Aſkew of Queen's Square, has a fine 
copy of the ſecond folio edition of Shakſpeare, which formerly 
belonged to king Charles I. and was a preſent from him to his 
Maſter of the Revels, ſir Thomas Herbert. Sir i homas has al- 
tered five titles in the liſt of the plays, to Benedick and Buatrice, 
—Pyramus and Thiſby,— Roſalinde, Dr, Paroles, and Malwolio. 

It is lamentable to ſee how far party and prejudice will carry 
the wiſeſt men, even againſt their own practice and opinions. 
Milton, in his Emorxacye;, cenfures king Chat les for reading one, 
whom,” ſays he, we well knew was the cloſet companion of 
his ſolitudes, William Shakſpeare.” FARMER. 

Dr. Farmer might have obſerve that the alterations of the 
titles are in his majeſty's own hand-writing, materially differing 
from fir Thomas Herbert's, of which the fame volume affords 
more than one ſpecimen. I learn from another manuſcript note 
in it, that John Loqwine acted K. Hen y VIII. and John Taylor the 
part of Hamlet. The book is now in my poſſeſſion, 

Fo the concluding remark of Dr. Farmer, may be added the 
following . from An Appeal to all rational Men concerning 
King Charles Trial, by John Cooke, 1649 : Had he but ſtudied 
ſcripture half ſo much as Ben Jonſon or Shakſpeare, he might have 
learnt that when Amaziah was ſettled in the kingdom, he tuddenly 
did juſtice upon thoſe ſervants which killed his father Joaſh, &.“ 
With this quotation I was furniſhed by Mr. Malone. 

A quarto volume of plays attributed to Shakipeare, with his 
majeſty's eypher on the back of it, is preſerved in Mr, Garrick's 
collection. STEEVENS. / 

This play is in the graver part elegant and eaſy, and in ſome of 
the lighter ſcenes exquiſitely humorons. Ague cheek is drawn 

with great propriety, but his character is, in a great meaſure, that 
of natural tatuity, and is therefore not the proper prey of a ſatiriſt. 
The ſoliloquy of Malvolio is truly comic; he is ee to ridi- 
cule merely by his pride. The marriage of Olivia, and the tuce 
ceeding perplexity, though well enough contrived to divert on 
the ſtage, wants credibility, and fails to produce the proper in- 
firuction required in the drama, as it exhibits no juſt picture of 
life, JOHNSON, 
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Two other Ladies. 


Perſons Repreſented. 


Leontes, King of Sicilia. 
Polixenes, King of Bohemia. 
Mamillius, young Prince of Sicilia. 
Florizel, Priuce of Bohemia. 
Camillo, * 
Antigonus, 
Cleomenes, 
Dion, : 
Another Sicilian Lord. 

Archidamus, a Bohemian Lord. 11 
Rogero, «Sicilian Gentleman. 4 
An Attendant on the young Prince Mamillius, 
Officers of a Court of Judicature. 


Old Shepherd, reputed Father of Perdita. 
Clown, his Son. | 


A Mariner. 

Gaoler. 

Servant to the old Shepherd. 
Autolycus, a Rogue. | 
Time, a Chorus. 5 us 


> Sicihan Lords. 


Hermione, Queen to Leontes. 

Perdita, Daughter to Leontes and Hermione, 
Paulina, Wife to Antigonus, Tf; Og 
Emilia, @ Lady. 


{ 
Dateas | Shepherdeſer. 


Satyrs for a dance, "Shepherds, Sbepberdeſſes, Guards, 


SCENE, ſonetimes in Sicilia; ſometimes in Bohemia 


WINTER TALE: 


r. der. 
An antichamber in Leontes palace. 


Enter Camillo, and Archidamus. 


Arch. If you ſhall chance, Camillo, to viſit Bohe- 
mia, on the like occafion whereon my ſervices are 


now 


T 25 Winters Tale.) This play, throughout, is written in the 
ory of its author. And 1n telling this homely and imple, 
rhoug agreeable, country tale, 
Our fweeteft Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warbles his native wwood-notes cuild. 
This was neceſſary to obſerve in mere juſtice to the play; ; as the 
meanneſs of the fable, and the extravagant conduct of it, had 
miſled ſome of great name into a wrong judgment of its merit; 
whieh, as far as it regards ſentiment Jew. character, is ſcarce infe- 
rior to any in the whole collection. WAR BURTON. 


At Stationers“ Hall, May 22, 1594, Edward White entered 
% A booke entitled 4 Wynter Nyeht's Paſtime.” STzzvens, | 


The ſtory of this play is taken from the Pleaſant Hiſtory Do- 
raſtus and Havunia, ritten by Robert Greene. Jouxso x. 5 


In this novel, the king of Sicilia whom Shakſpeare names 


''Leontes, is called ' 5 wn Egiſtus. * 
Polixenes K. of Bohemia — Pandoſto. 


Mamillius P. of Sicilia — Garinter. 
Florizel P. rn — Doraſtus. 


E $ — rn 
5 ai — oY Porrus. 
\\Perdita | mmm; | wn Faunia + 


by = S Mopſa. 


The parts of Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolycus, are of the 


poet's own invention; but many CURL: of the novel are 
emitted! in the play. SRLYENGs | 


None 
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the fable. Hermione on her trial ſays: 


298 WINTER's TALE, 


now on foot, you ſhall ſee, as I have ſaid, / great dify 
ference betwixt our Bohemia and your Sicilia. 
Cam. 


None of our author's plays has been more cenſured for the 
breach of dramatic rules than the Winter's Tale. In confirmation 
of what Mr. Steevens has remarked in another place“ that 
Shakſpeare was not ignorant of theſe rules, but diſregarded 
them it may be obſerved, that the laws of the drama are clearly 

aid down by. a writer once univerſally read and admired, fir 

hilip Sydney, who, in his Defenſe of Poeſy, has pointed out the 
very improprieties which our author has fallen into, in this play. 
After mentioning the defects of the tragedy of Gorboduc, he 
adds: „ But if it be fo in Ger heducte, how much more ip all the 
reſt, where you ſhall have Aſia on the one fide, and Affricke of 
the other, and ſo manię other under kingdomes, that the player 
when he comes in, mult ever begin with telling where he is, or 
elſe the tale will not be conceived, —Now of time they are much 
more liberal. For ordinarie it is, that twq young princes fall in 
love, after many traverſes ſhe is got with childe, delivered of a 
faire boy: he is loſt, groweth a man, tallgth in love, and is readie 
to get another childe, and all this in two houres pape: which 
bow abſurd it is in ſence, even lence may imagine. | 

This play is ineered at by B. Jonſon, in the induction to Bar- 
f holome d Fair, 1614: — If there be never a ſervant monſter in 
the fair, who can help it, ar a neſt of antiques? He is loth to 
make nature afraid in his plays, like thoſe that beget Tals, Tem- 
peſts, and ſuch like drollepies,”? 5 | ' 

By the ne of antiques, the twelye ſatyrs who were introduced at 

earing feſtival, are alluded to. MaLons.. | 
The Winter's Tale may be ranked among the hiſtoric plays of 
Shakſpeare, though not one of his numęrous criticks and com- 
mentators have diſcovered the drift of it. It was certainly intend- 
ed (in compliment to queen Elizabeth) as an indirect apology for 
her mother Anne Boleyn, 'The addreſs of the poet appears no 
where to more advantage. The ſubject was top delicate to be ex- 
hibited on the | ſtage without a veil and jt was too recent, and 
touched the queen too nearly, for the bard to have ventured fo 
home an alluſion on any other ground than compliment. The 
unreaſonable jealouſy of Leontes, and his violent conduct in con- 
hat ons form a true portrait of Henry the Eighth, who gene- 
rally made the law the engine of his boitterous paſſions. Not on 
the general plan of the ſtory is moſt-a 
ſages are ſo marked, that they touch 


- 


icable, but ſeveral paſ- 
real hiſtory nearer 
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Cam. 1 think, this coming ſummer, the king of 
Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the viſitation which he 
juſtly owes him. | 32 

Arch. Wherein pyr entertainment ſhall ſhame us *, 
we will be juſtified in our loves: for, indeed, — 

Cam. Beſeech you, | LAI | 

Arch. Verily, I ſpeak it in the freedom of my 
knowledge: we cannot with ſuch magnificence in ſo 
rare know not what to ſay,——We will give you 


And only that I ſtand for,” 


% Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

This ſeems to be taken from the very letter of Anne Bolevn to 
the king before her execution, where ſhe pleads for the infant 
princeſs his daughter. Mamillius, the young prinee, an uune- 
ceflary character, dies in his infancy; but it conjirms the alluſion, 
as queen Anne, before Elizabeth, bore a ſtill· born ſon. But the 
2 ſtriking paſſage, and which had nothing to do in the tragedy, 
but as it pictured Elizabeth, is, where Paulina, deſcribing the 
new · born princeſs, and her likeneſs to her father, ſays: “ She 
has the wery triet of his frown.” There is one ſentence indeed ſo 
applicable, both to Elizabeth and her father, that I ſhould ſuſpect 
the poet inſerted it after her death, Paulina, ſpeaking of the 
child, tells the king : : 46 3 


f : — — Tis yours; | 
«© And might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
« So like you, *tis the worſe,” — ee, 
The Winter's Evcning's Tale was therefore in reality a ſecond part 
of Henry the Eighth, WALPOLE, — 
Sir Thomas Hanmer gave himſelf much needleſs concern that 
Shakſpeare ſhould confidet Bohemia as a maritime country. He 
would have us read Rytbinia: but our author implicitly copied che 
novel before him. Dr. Grey, indeed, was apt to belizve that Do- 
raſtus and Faunia might rather be borrowed from the play, but I 
have met with a copy of it, which was printed in 1588, — Cer» 
vantes ridicules theſe geographical miſtakes, when he makes the 
princeſs Micomicona land at Oſſuna. Corporal Trim's king of 
Bohemia ** delighted in navigation, and had never a ſea-port in 
his dominions;*” and my lord Herbert tells us, that De Luines 
the prime miniſter of France, when he was embaſſador there, de- 
manded, whether Bohemia was an inland country, or lay ** «pox 
the ſea 1. There is a ſimilar miſtake in the fo Gentleman of - 
Verona, relative to that city and Milan. FARMER, 
ur entertainment &c.] Though we cannot give you 
equal entertainment, yet the conſciouſneſs of our good: will {hall 
Juſtify us. - JOKNSON, TER 291% 2 ot HET 2 
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ſleepy drinks; that your ſenſes, unintelligeit of our 
inſufficience, may, thqugh they cannot praiſe us, ag 
little accuſe us. CC 
+ Cam, You pay a great deal too dear, for What's 
given freely. „ e e Ry 
Arch. Relieve me, I ſpeak as my underſtanding in- 
ſtructs me, and as mine honeſty puts it to utterance, 
Cam. Sicilia cannot ſhew himſelf over-kind to Bo- 
bemia. They were trained together in their child. 
hoods; and there rooted betwixt them then ſuch an 
affection, which cannot chuſe but branch now. Since 
their more mature dignities, and royal neceffities, made 
ſeparation of their ſociety, their encounters, though 
not perſonal, have been royally attorney'd?, with inter- 
change of gifts, letters, loving embaſſies; though they 
have ſeem'd to be together, though abſent ; ſhook 
hands, as over a vaſt*: and embrac'd, asit were, from 
the ends of oppoſed winds. The heavens continue 
their loves ! | FF 
Arch. I think, there is not in the world either ma- 
lice, or matter, to alter it. You have an unſpeak. 


3 —7oyaliy attorney d,] Nobly ſupplied by ſubſtitution of 
embaſſies, &c. JouNnsON. Ne 
4 —as over a vaſt—] Thus the folio 1623. The folio 
»632 :——over @ vaſt ſea, I have ſince found that Hanmer at- 
tempted the ſame correction, though Fbeliepe the old reading to 
be the true one. Vaſlum is the ancient t r waſte uncultivated 
land. Over a vaft, therefore, means at a gyfat and vacant diſtance 
from each other. Vaſt, however, may | wed for the ſea, in Peri- 
cles Prince of Tyre: | wer 0 „ 
«© Thou God of this great v, rebuke the ſurges.” 
| |  STEEVENS. - 
Shakſpeare has, more than once, taken his imagery from the 
prints, with which the books of his time were ornamented. If 
my memory do not deceive me, he had his eye on a wood cut 
in Holinſhed, while writing the incantation of the weird ſiſters 
in Macbeth. There is alſo an alluſion to a print of one of the 
Henries holding a ſword adorned with crowns. In this paſſage 
he refers to a device common in the title-page of old books, of 
two hands extended from oppoſite clouds, and joined as in 


token of friendſhip over a wide waſte of country, HERNIE NY. 


able 
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able comfort of your young prince Mamillius; it is a 
gentleman-of the greateſt promiſe, that ever came 
into my note, 

Cam. I very well agree with you in the hopes of 
him: lt is a gallant child; one that, indeed, phyficks | 
the ſubje&t *, makes old hearts freſh. they, that went 
on crutches ere he was born, defire yet. their life, to 
ſee him a man. 

Arch. Would they elſe be content to die? 

Cam. Yes; if there were no other excuſe why they 
ſhould defire to live, 

Arch. If the king had no ſon, they would defire to 
live on crutches 'till he had one. [Exeunts 


SCENE IL 
A room of ſtate, 


Enter Leontes, Hermione, Mamillius, Polixents, Camille, 
and Attendants. 


Pol. Nine changes of the watry far hath been 
The ſhepherd's note, fince we have left our throne 
Without a burden: time as long again 
Would be fill'd up, my brother, with our thanks 3 
And yet we ſhould, for perpetuity, 

Go hence in debt : : And therefore, like a eypher, 
Vet ſtanding in rich place, I multiply, | 
With one we thank you, many thouſands more 
That go before it. 

Leo. Stay your thanks a while 
And pay them when you part. 

Pol. Sir, that's to-morrow. DR : 
Iam queſtioa'd by my fears, of what may chances 


et, Fe ſubjeft,—] Aﬀords a cordial to the ſtate 3 
has the power of aſſuaging the ſenſe of miſery. Jonunson, 


So, in Macbeth : „The labour we delight in, phy/ichs pain.“ 
STEEVENS. 
7 


Or 
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Or breed upon our abſence : That may blow #. 
No ſneaping winds at home; to make us ſay, 
T bis is put forth too truly ! Beſides, I have ſtay d 
To tire your royalty. e 
Lev. We are tougher, brother, 
Than ydu can put us to't, 
Pol. No longer ſtay. - 
Leo, One ſeven- night longer. 
Pol. Very ſooth, to-morrow. ner 
Leo. bod be part the time between's then; and is 
that . 
Il no gain- ſaying. 
Pol. Preſs me not, beſeech you, ſo; 
There is no tongue that moves; none, none i'the 
world, | . 
So ſoon as yours, could win me: ſo it ſhould now, 
Were there neceſſity in your requeſt, although 
T were needful I deny'd it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward: which to hinder 
Were, in your love, a whip to me; my ſtay, 
To you a charge, and trouble: to ſave both, 


* 


Farewel, our brother. : 

Leo. Tongue-ty'd, our queen ? ſpeak you, 

Her. I had gs fir, to have held my peace, 
unti 


that may blow 
No ſneaping 40d —1 
Dr. Warburton calls this zox/ez/e : and Dr. Johnſon tells us it is 
a Galliciſm. It happens however to be both ſenſe and Englih. 
That, for Oh! That, is not uncommon, In an old tranflation of 
the famous Alcoran of the Franciſtans : St. Francis obſervin 
the holineſs of friar Juniper, ſaid to the priors, That I had a 
of ſuch Junipers !” And, in The Two Noble Kinſmen: 2 
ln thy rumination, | 8 
That I poor man might eftſoones come between! 
And ſo in other places. This is the conſtruction of the paſſage 
in Romeo and Juliet: WI N 2 
* That runaway's eyes may wink l“ | 
Which in other reſpects Mr. Steevens has rightly * | 
| ? ARMER» 


You 
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You ad drawn oaths from him, not to ſtay. You, fir, 


Charge him too coldly : Tell him, you are ſure, 
All in Bohemia's well: this ſatisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaim'd ; ſay this to him, 
He's beat from his beſt ward. 
Leo. Well ſaid, Hermione, | 
Her. To tell, he longs to ſee his ſon, were ſtrong 3 
But let him ſwear ſo then, and let him goz 
But let him ſwear ſo, and he ſhall not ſtay, 
We'll thwack him hence with diſtaffs.— 
Yet of your royal preſence I'll adventure 


The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take my lord, I'll give you my commiſſion *, 
To let him there a month, behind the geſt » 


7 — this ſatigſaction.] 
We had ſatis factory accounts yeſterday of the ſtate of Bohemia. 
JokNSsON. 
1 PII give him my commiſſion, 
We ſhould read 4 ] 


. you my commiſſion, - 
The verb let, or hinder, which follows, ſhews the neceſſity of it: 
for ſhe could not ſay ſhe would give her huſband a commiſſion to 
let or hinder himſelf. The commiſſion is given to Polixenes, to 
whom ſhe is ſpeaking, to let or hinder her huſband; 


WARBURTON. 
— bebind the geſt] 
Mr. Theobald ſays : he can neither trace, nor underſtand the phraſe, 


and therefore thinks it ſhould be : But the word gef is right, 
and ſiguifies a ſtage or journey. In the time of royal progreſſes the 


king's ſtages, as we may ſee by the journals of them in the he- 


rald's office, were called his 8; from the old French word gifte, 


diverſorium. WARBURTON» 

In Strype's Memorials of Archbiſhop Cranmer, p. 283. —— The 
archbiſhop intreats Cecil, - to let him have the new-reſolved- 
upon ge/ts, from that time to the end, that he might from time ta 
time know where the king was.“ | E: 

Again, in Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 1599 : 
* Caſtile, and lovely Elinor with hun, 
% Have in their ge reſolved for Oxford town.“ 
Again, in Yittoria Corombona, 1612: 
“ Do like the gef, in the progreſs, 
Lou know where you hall find me.” STEEVENS. 


Prefix d 


[To Poliæenes. 
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Prefix 'd for his parting : yet, good - deed, Leontes, 


] love thee not a jar o 'the clock * behind 
W hat lady ſhe her lord —You'll ſtaß? 

Pol. No, madam. 

Fer. Nay, but you will? 

Pol. I may not, verily. 

Her, Verily! ! 
You put me off with limber vows : But 1, 
Though you \ aa ſeek to unſphere the ſtars with 
oaths, | 
Should yet ſay, Sir, no going. Verily, ; 
You ſhall not go; à lady's verily is 
As potent as a lord's. Will you go yet) 
Force me to keep you as a priſoner, 
Not like a gueſt ; ſo you ſhall pay your fees, 
When ybu depart, and fave your thanks. How ſay 

you? - 

My priſoner ? or my gueſt ? by your dread verily, 
One of them you ſhall be, 

Pol. Your gueſt then, madam : | 
To be your priſoner, ſhould import offending ;z 
Which is for me leſs eaſy to eommit, 


1 yer, good-beed, Leontes.) ])] 8 
i. e. you take good heed, Leontes, to what I ſay. Which phraſe, 
Mr. Theobald not underſtanding, he alters it to, pood deed. 
ARBURTON. 
pet good. decd, Leontes, n if 
is the reading of the old copy, and ſignifies indeed, in very deed, 
as Shakſpeare in another place expreſſes it. Good deed is uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe by the earl of Surry, fir John Hayward, and Gaſ- 
coigne. STEEVENS, ; a 

The ſecond folio reads good heed, which, I believe, is right. 

Edenh Trxwurrr. 

2 jar ore clock] A jar is, I believe, a ſingle — 
tition of the noiſe made by the pendulum of a clock; what ils 
dren call the ticting of it. So, in K. Richard III: 

My thoughts are minutes, and with ſighs they jar.” 
& 2; STEEVENS. 

A jar perhaps means a minute, for I do not ſuppoſe that the 
ancient 1 ticked or noticed the ſeconds. Sec Holinſhed's De- 
ſcription of England, p. 241, TOLLET. 

Than 
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Than you to puniſh. 
Her. Not your gaoler then,” 
But your kind hoſteſs. Coins, I'll queſtion you - 
Of my lord's tricks, and yours, when you were boys; 
You were pretty lordings 3 then. 
Pol. We were, fair queen, | 
Two lads, that thought there was no more behind, 
But ſuch a day to-morrow as ny, 
And to be boy eternal. 
Her. Was not my lord the verier wag o'the wo? 
Pol. We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſk 
'the ſun, 
And bleat the one at the other : what we changes, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, no, nor dream'd 
That any did : had we purſu'd that life, 
And our weak ſpirits ne er been higher rear'd 
With ſtronger blood, we ſhould have anſwer'd 
heaven 
Boldly, Not guilty; the impoſition clear d *, 4 
Hereditary ours. 
Her, By this we gather, 
You have tripp'd fince. 
Pol. O my moſt ſacred lady, 
Temptations have fince then been born to us : for 
In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl; 
Your precious ſelf had then not croſs'd the eyes 
Of my young play- fellow. 


* —brdings——) This diminutive of bord is often uſed by 
Chaucer. So, in the prologue to his Canterbury Tales, the hoſt 


ſays to the company, v. 590, late edit. 
6« 2 (quod he) now herkeneth for the beſte.” 


STEEVENS. 
the impoſititn clear'd, 
Hereditary ours. 
i. e. ſetting aſide original fin ;. bating the impoſition from the of- 
tence of our firſt parents, we might have * E our in- 
nocence to heaven, WARBURTON. 


Vor. IV. 83 Ms | X as -v Her. 


4 
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Her. Grace to boot!!! 
Of this make no concluſion; leſt you ſay, 
LVour queen and 1 are devils: Yet, go on; 
The offences we have made you do, we'll anſwer ; 
a If you firſt ſinn'd with us, and that with us 
Iou did continue fault, and that you ſlipp'd not 
With any but with us. 
Leo. Is he won yet? 
Her. He'll ſtay, my lord. | 
Leo. At my requeſt, he would not. 
Hermione, my deareſt, thou never ſpok'ſt 
To better purpoſe. 
Her. Never? 
Leo. Never, but once. 
Her. What? have I twice ſaid well? when 'twas 
before ? WY 
I pr'ythee, tell me: Cram us with praiſe, and make us 
As fat as tame things: One good deed, dying tongue- 
leſs, | 
Slaughters a thouſand, waiting upon that, 
Our praiſes are our wages: You may ride us 
With one ſoft kiſs a thouſand furlongs, ere 


With ſpur we heat an acre, But to the goal* bh 
| Ny 


Grace to boot! q 
Of this make no concluſion; liſt you ſay, &c.] 
Polixenes had faid, that ace Be G nb ed and inno- 
cence, temptations had grown to them ; for that, in that interval, 
the two queens were become women. Io each part of this ober- 
vation the queen anſwers in order. To that of zemptations ſhe re- 
plies, Grace to boo! ! 1, e. though temptations have grown up, 
yet I hope grace tov has kept pace with them. Grace to boo, 
was a proverbial expreſſion on theſe occaſions. To the other part, 
ſhe replies, as for e«r tempting you, pray take heed you draw no 
concluſion from thence, for that would be making your queen 
and me devils, &c. Wan BURTON. | 
__ Thr explanation is good; but I have no great faith in the ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a proverbial expreſſion, STEEVENS. 
A ® With ſpur due heat an acre, But to the goal ; Þ. | 
Thus this paſſage has been always printed; whence it appear, 
that the editors did not take the poet's couceit. They ene 
Dat, 


* 
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My laſt good deed was, to intreat his ſtay; 
What was my firſt? it has an elder fiſter, 
Or I miſtake you: O, would her name were Grace! 
But once before I ſpoke to the purpoſe: When? 
Nay, let me have't ; I long. 
Leo. Why, that was when "0 
Three crabbed months had ſour'd themſelves to 
„ ieee 07015 54 ( | 
Fre I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clap thyſelf my love; then didſt thou utter, 
I am yours for ever. 505 | 
Her. It is Grace, indeed, — 3 
Why, lo you now, I have ſpoke to the purpoſe 
twice: 
The one for ever earn'd a royal huſband; 
The other, for ſome while a friend. 
[ Giving her hand to Polixenes. 
Leo, Too hot, too hot : [ Hide. 
To mingle friendſhip far, is mingling bloods. 
| have fremor cordis on me: my heart dances ; 


= 
_—__ 


that, But to 1h goal, meant, but to come 10 the purpoſe ; but the 
ſenſe is different, and plain enough when the line is pointed thus: 
4 — 1 { ; 
With jpur we beat an acre, but to the goal. 

j. e. good uſage will win us to any thing; but, with ill, we ſtop 
ſhort, even there where both our intereſt and our inclination 
would otherwiſe have carried us. WargurTON, 

I have followed the old copy, the poioting of which appears to 


afford as apt a meaning as that produced by the change recom- 
mended by Dr. Warburton. STEEvexs. 


17 Andclepe thyſelf my love ; 
The old edition reads—clap thyſelf This reading may be ex- 
plained ; She open'd her hand, to clap the palm of it into his, as 
people do when they confirm a bargain. Hence the phraſe—9 

Clap up a bargain, i. e. make one with no other ceremony than the 
junction of hands. So, ih Ram-alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 
66 Speak, widow, is't a match?“ 
& Shall we c/ap it up? 
Again, in a Trick to catch the old One, 1616: 
Come, r a match.“ 
Again, in K. Hen. V: © | ; 
Hand fo clap hands, and à bargain,” Stzzvens. 
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May a free face put on; derive a liberty 
From heartineſs, from bounty, fertile boſom, 
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But not for joy, — not joy. This entertainment 


And well become the agent: it may, I grant: 
But to be padling palms, and pinching fingers, 
As now they are; and making practis'd ſmiles, 
As in a looking-glaſs ;—and then to ſigh, as *twere 
The mort o'the deer *; oh, that is entertainment 
My boſom likes not, nor my brows, —Mamillius, 
Art thou my boy ? | 

Mam. Ay, my good lord. 

E. 
Why, that's my bawcock %. ' What, haſt ſmutch'd 

5 thy noſe ! — 
They ſay, it's a copy out of mine. Come, captain, 
We muſt be neat* ; not neat, but cleanly, captain: 
And yet the ſteer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all call'd, neat, —Still virginalling * 
[Obſerving Polixenes and Hermione, 


Upon 


| * The mort o'the deer; | 
A leflon upon the horn at the death of the deer. TazoBALD. 
So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608: ** = He that bloweth 


= 


the ort before the death of the buck may very well miſs of his 


fees.“ Again, in the oldeſt copy of Chevy Chaſe : 


The blewe a mort uppone the bent.” STEEVENS, 

9 Why, that's my bawcock.—] Perhaps from beau and cog. It 
is ſtill aid in vulgar language that ſuch a one is a jolly cock, a cock 
of the game. The word has already occured in 7wvelfih Night, and 
is one of the titles by which Piſtol ſpeaks of X. Henry the Fifth. 

; | STEEVENS. 
* e muff be neat; ——— 1 | 

Leontes, ſeeing his ſon's noſe ſmutch'd, cries, aue muff be neat ; 

then recollecting that zecat is the ancient term for horned cattle, 


| he lays, nt mat, but cleanly. JOHNSON, 


do, in Drayton's Poige{4ion, lang 3: | 
{© His large proviſion there of fleſh, of fowl, of neat.” 
55 N STLEVENS. 
2 — Still virginallingg! | 
Still playing with her fingers, as a girl playing on the wirginals. 
222 Iuonxsox. 
A vir- 


* 


* 
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Upon his palm? — How now, you wanton calf? 
Art thou my calf ? 
Mam. Les, if you will, my lord. | 
Leo. Thou want'ſt a rough paſh, and the ſhoots 
that I have, 


To be full like me :—yet, they ſay, we are 
Almoſt as like as eggs; women fay ſo, — 
That will ſay any thing: But were they falſe 

+ As o'er-dy'd blacks; as winds, as waters; falſe 


As 


A virginal, as T am informed, is a very ſmall kind of ſpinnet. 
Queen Elizabeth's wirginal book is yet in being, and many of the 
letions in it have proved ſo difficult, as to battle our moſt expert 
players on the harpſichord. | | 
When we have huſbands, we play upon them like virginal 
jacks, they muſt riſe and fall to our humours, or elſe they'll never 
get any good ſtrains of mulic out of one of us.” . 

| Decker*s Untruſſing the Humorous Poet. 
Again, in Ram-alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: _ 
+ Where be theſe raſcals that ſkip up and down 
„Like virginal jacks ?”” 
| STEEVENS. 
3 Thou want'fi a rongh paſh, and the ſhoots that I have,] 
Paſhis kijs. Paz. Spaniſh, i. e. thou want'ft a mouth made rough 
by a beard, to kiſs with. Shoots are branches, i. e. horns. Leontes 
is alluding to the enfigns of cuckoldom, A mad-brain'd boy is, 
however, call'd a mad paſb in Cheſhire. STEEvens. 

A rough pa/h ſeems to mean a rough hide or ſkin. Perhaps it 
comes from the plural of the French word pea, or from a cor- 
ruption of the Teutonic, peltz, a pelt. ToLLET. 

+ As ver-dy'd blacks, Yew 
Sir T. Hanmer underſtands blacks died too much, and therefore 
rotten, JOHNSONs + 

It is common with tradeſmen to dye their faded or, damaged 
ſtuffs, black, O'er dy'd blacks may mean thoſe which have receiv- 
ed a dye over their former colour. 

There 1s a pa ge in The old Law of Maſſenger, which might 
lead us to offer another interpretation : on oa 

— Blacks ate often ſuch diſſembling mourners 
„There is no credit given to't, it has loſt 
„ All reputation by a ſons aud widows 
„ Iywould not hear of lacks.” | | 
It ſeems that blacks was the common term for ragurning, So, in 
A Mad World my Maſters, 1608: 


3 66 — in 


* 
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o As dice are to, be wiſh'd, by one that fixes 
_ -- No bourn * *twixt his and mine ; yet were it true 
To ſay, this boy were like me —Come, fir page, 
Look von. me with your welkin-eye“: Sweet villain ! 
Moſt dear'{t | my collop '---Can thy dam? may't be; 
Affection! thy intention ſtabs the center“. 
Thou doſt make poſſible things not ſo held ?, 
Communicat'ſt with dreams,---How can this be )— 
Wich what's unreal; thou coactive art, 
And fellow'ſt nothing: Then, 'tis very credent, 
Thou may'ſt co-join with ſomething; and thou doſt ; 


0 4 in ſo many blacks | 
& 1'j] have the church hung round —“ 
Black however will receive no other hue withont diſcovering itſelf 
through it. Lanarum migræ nullum coiorem Bib unt. 
Flin. Nat. Hit. lib. viii. STEEVExs, 
S Ne bourn Hours is boundary, So, in Hamict: 

N from whole beurn | 
A— % No traveller returns ”” STEEVENS. - 


—— -e — | 
Plue- eye; an eye of the ſame colour with the ve/liz, or ſky, 
| Tounson, 
ny collop !—] So, in the Fir Part of K. Heum VI: 
& God knows, thou art a c of my fleſt.” STEEVExS. 
* A gection ! thy intention ffabs the center.] | | 
Inſtead of this line, which I find in the folio, the modern 
editors have introduced another of no authority: 
{maginatiom ! thou doft [fab to the center. 
Mr. Rowe firſt made the exchange. I am not certain that I un- 
derſtand the reading which J have reſtored. Affection, however, 
I believe, ſignifies /magination, Thus, in the Merchant of Venice: 
be — — 14 | > | 
& Maſters of paſſion, ſway it, &c.” 
i. e. imaginations govern Our paſſion:. Intention is, as Mr. Locke 
expreſſes it, When the mind with great earneſineſs, and of choice, 
| fixes its view on any idea confiders it on every fide, and will not 
be called off by the ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas.“ This 
vehemence of the mind ſeems to be what affects Leontes fo deeply, 
or, in Shakipeare's language, Habs him ſo the center, STEE VERS. 
9 Theu do/' make prffib'e things not %% Bell,] 
1. e thou doit make thoſe things poſſible, which are conceived te 
| be impoilible. Jon Nxsox. | 
du,] i. e. credible, See vol. II. p. 140. | 
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And that beyond commiſſion; and I find it, 
And that to the infection of my brains, : 
And hardening of my brows. | 
Pol. What means Sicilia? : 
Her. He ſomething ſeems unſettled. 
Pol. How? my lord? | 
Leo. What cheer? how is't with you, beſt brother: ? 
Her. You look, 
As if you held a brow of much diſtraction: 
Are you mov'd, my lord ? 

Leo. No, in good carneſt.--- 
How ſometimes nature will betray its folly, 
Its tenderneſs ; and make itſelf a paſtime 
To harder boſoms !---Looking on the lines 
Of my boy's face, methoughts, 1 did recoil 
Twenty-three years; and ſaw myſelf unbreech'd, 
In my green velvet coat ; my dagger muzzled, 
Leſt it ſhould bite its maſter, and ſo prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. | 
How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 
This ſquaſh, this gentleman :---Mine honeſt friend, 
Will you take eggs for money *? 


Mam. 


* What cheer ? how is' with you, beſt Brother?) . 
This line ſeems rather to belong to the preceding ſhort ſpeech of 
Poliæxents, than to Leontes, STEEvVENS. 

3 Will you take eggs for money s] 

This ſeems to be a proverbial expreſſion, uſed when a man ſees 
himſelf wronged and makes no reſiſtance. Its original, or pre- 
ciſe meaning, I cannot find, but ] believe it means, will you be 
a cuckol:/ for hire. The cuckow is reported to lay her eggs in ano- 
ther bird's neſt ; he therefore that has eggs laid in his neſt is 
laid to be cucullus, cuckowsd, Or cuckold, Joh xsOx. 

The meaning of this is, «vill you put up affronts? The French 
have a proverbial ſaying, A qui werndez wous coquilles? i. e. whom 
do you defign to affront? Mamillius's anſwer plainly proves it. 
Mam. No, my lord, L' fight. SMITH. 5 0 

I meet with Shakſpeare's phraſe in a comedy, call'd 4 
Match at Midnight,» 1633: — “ I ſhall have eggs for my money ; I 
muſt hang myſelf.” STEEVENS. — | | 
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Mam, No, my lord, I'll fight. 
Leo. You will ? why, * happy man be his dole!-., 
My brother, 
Are you ſo fond of your young prince, as WE 
Do ſeem to be of ours ? 
Pol. If at home, Sir, 
He's all my exerciſe, my mirth, my matter : 
Now my ſworn friend, and then mine enemy; 
My paraſite, my ſoldier, ſtateſman, all : 
He makes a July's day ſhort as December ; 
And, with his varying childneſs, cures in me 
Thou ghts that would thick my blood. 
FRY So ſtands this ſquire 
Offic'd with me: We two will walk, my lord, 
And leave you to your graver ſteps.---Hermione, 
How thou lovꝰſt us, ſhew in our brother's welcome; 
Let what is dear in Sicily, be cheap: 
Next to thyſelf, and my young rover, he's 
Apparent © to my heart. 
Her. If you would ſeek us, 
We are yours i the garden: Shall's attend you there? 
Leo. To your owp bents diſpoſe you: you'll be found, 


Leontcs feems only to aſk his ſon if he would fly from an 
enemy. In the following paſſage the phraſe is evidently to be 
taken in that ſenſe. ** The French infantery {kirmiſheth 
bravely afarre off, and the cavallery gives a furious onſet at 
the firſt charge; but after the firſt heat they will take eggs for 
rleir money.” Relations of the moſt famous kingdomes and com- 
mon wealths thorowout the world, 400. 1630, p. 1 54 ED1TOR, 

4 i man be his dole 1 — 
May his ele or /hare in life be to be a happy man. 23 

The expreſſion js proverbial. Dole was the term for the allow- 
ance of proviſion given to the poor, in great families, So, in 
Greene's Ju quoque, 1 599: 

| „Had the women puddings to their dle & STEEVENS. 

In Cubids Revenge, by Beaumont and F letcher, we meet with 
a ſimilar expreſſion; 

„hben happy ma, be his fortune!” Marone. 

The alms immemortally given to the poor by the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury is {til} called the 4%. Ses the Hiſtory of Lambeth | 
Palace, p. 34, in Bib), Top. Brit. Nie go 


A” $ Ai 470 — —— 
That is, Le. apparent, or the next claimant. Jounson, 
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Be you beneath the ſky :—I am angling now, 
Though you perceive me rot how | give line; 
[ Afrae, obſerv.ng Hermione, 
Go to, go to! | 
How ſhe holds up the neb 5, the bill to him! 
And arms her with the boldneſs of a wife 
[| Exeunt Polixenes, Hermion', and attendants, 
To her allowing Huſband ! Gone already ; 
Inch-thick, knee-deep ; o'er head and cars a fork'd 
one. 
Go, play, boy, play; — thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but ſo diſgrac'd a part, whoſe iſſue 
Will hiſs me to my grave ; contempt and clamour 
Will be my knell.—Go, play, boy, play; — There 
have been, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now; 
And many a man there 1s, even at this preſent, 
Now, while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by the arm, 
That little thinks ſhe hath been ſluic'd in his abſence, 
And his pond fiſh'd by his next neighbour, by 
Sir Smile, his neighbour : nay, there's comfort in't, 
Whiles other men have gates; and thoſe gates open'd, 
As mine, againſt their will : Should all deſpair, 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themſelves, Phyſick for't there is 
none; | 
It is a bawdy planet, that will ſtrike | 
Where 'tis predominant; and tis powerful, think it, 
From eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth : Be it concluded, 
No barricado for a belly; know it; 
It will let in and out the enemy, 


With bag and baggage ; many a thouſand of us 


5 the ne] This word is commonly pronounced and writ- 
ten nib. It ſignifies here the -moutb. So in Anne the Ducen of 
Hungarie being one of the Tales in Painter s Palace of Pleaſure, 
1566. * the amorous wormes of love did bitterly gnawe and 
teare his heart wyth the nes of their forked heads, STEEVveNs, 
| 7 a fork*d one ] 

That is, a horned one; a cuckold, JoHNs0N, 


Have 
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Have FR diſeafe, and feel't not. Ho now, boy? 
Mam. I am like you, they ſay. | 
Leo. Why, that's ſome comfort.— 
What? Camillo there? 
Cam. Ay, my good lord. 
Leo. Go play, Mamillius; thou'rt an bonet 
man.— { Exit Mamillius. 
Camillo, this great fir will yet ſtay longer. 
Cam. You had much ado to make his anchor hold; 
When you caſt out, it ſtill came home. 
Leo. Didſt note it? 
Cam. He would not ſtay at your petitions z made 
His buſineſs more material ?. 
Leo. Didft perceive it? 
* They're bere with me already; whiſpering, round. 
ing *, 
Sicilia 


5 il came Home.] 
This is a ſea - faring expreſſion, meaning, the anchor would nos tale 
Bold. STEEVENS. 


6 


made 

His buſineſs more material.] 
1, e. the more you requeſted him to ſlay, the more urgent he re- 
preſented that bulineis to be which ſummoned him away. 


STEEVENS, 
1 They're here æuithb me already ; ; ] 

Not Polixenes and Hermione, but caſual obſervers, people ac- 
cidentally preſent. THiRLBY. 
«whiſpering, rounding, ] 

To reund in the ear is to whiſper, or to tell ſicretly. The ex- 
preſſion is very copiouſly explained by M. Caſaubon, in his book 
de Ling. Sax, Jonxsox. 

The word is frequently uſed by Chaucer, as well as later wri- 
ters. So in Lingua. 1007 : © I help'd Herodotus to pen ſome 
„part of his Muſes; lent Pliny ink to write his hiſtory ; and 
„ rounded Rabeluis in the car, when he hiſtorified Pantagruel.” 

Again, in The Spaniſh Tragedy : 

' © Forthwith revenge /e rounded me ibib' car. STEEVENS. 

The word appears to have been ſometimes written—yowning« 
So, in one of the articles againſt cardinal W oſey: come 
daily to your grace, roxrning in your ear and blowing upon your 
9 with his perillous and infective breath.“ Again, in 8 


3 Hl. 
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Sicilia it a ſo-forth : Tis far gone, 
When [I ſhall guſt it laſt .— How came't, Camillo, 
That he did ſtay ? | ig 
Can. At the good queen's entreaty. 
Leo. At the queen's, be't: good, ſhould be per- 
n | 
But ſo it is, it is not. Was this taken 
By any underſtanding pate but thine ?” 
For thy conceit is ſoaking *, will draw in | 
More than the common blocks :—Not noted, is't, 
But of the finer natures? by ſome ſeverals, 
Ot head-piece extraordinary? lower meſſes *, 
Perchance, are to this buſineſs purblind : ſay. 


| Can. 
Hiſt. of Great Britaine, 1614, p. 906: ———not ſo much as 
roving among themſelves, by which they might ſeem to com- 
mune what was belt to do.” Marovwe, 

gut it J i. e. taſte it, SrEEvENs. 

„ Dedecus ille domus ſciet ultumus.” , Fav Sat. 10. 
M ALONE. 

4 — is ſoaking, ] Dr. Gray would read—iz ſoaking ; but 
I think without neceſſity. Thy conceit is of an abſorbent nature, 
will draw in more, &c. ſeems to be the meaning. STEEvexs., 

5 —lower meſes, | 

I believe, lower meiſſis is only uſed as an expreſſion to ſignify the 
loweſt degree about the court. See Aust. O. d. Ga. i. App- 
p. 15 : The earl of Surry began the borde in preſence: the earl 
of Arundel waihed with him, and fat hoth at the %% mee.” At 
every great man's table the viſitants were anciently, as at preſent, 
placed according to their conſequence or dignity, but with addi- 
tional marks of inferiority, .. of fitting belo.y the great falt- 
ſeller placed in the center of the table, and of having coarler 
provilious ſꝛt before them. The former cuſtom is mentioned 
in the Hang Whore by Decker, 1635 : © Plague him; fet him 
b:nca:h the fil, and let him not touch a bit till every one has had 
his full cut,” The latter was as much a ſuhject of complaint in 
the time of Beaumont and Fletcher, as 1n that of Juvenal, as 


the following inſtance may prove. 


Uncut up pies at the nether end, filled with moſs and 
„ {tones | 
“ Partly to make a ſhew with, 
++ And partly to keep ihe /ower meſs from eating.“ 
| | W:man Hater, act I. ſc. ti. 
This paſſage may be yet ſomewhat differently explained, It ap- 
pears from a paſſage in The merge Jet of @ Man called Howleglas, 


\ 
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Cam. Buſineſs, my lord? [ think, moſt underfiand 
Bohemia ſtays here longer. 

Leo, Ha? 

Cam. Stay s here longer. 

Leo. Ay, but why! 

Cam. To ſatisfy your highneſs, and the entreaties 
Of our moſt graczous miſtreſs. 

Leo. Satisty 
The entreaties of your miſtreſs ?——ſatisfy ?--- 
Let that ſuffice. I have truſted thee, Camillo, 
With all the neareſt things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils ; wherein, prieſt- like, thou 
Haſt cleans'd my boſom; I from thee departed 
Thy penitent | reform'd : but we have been 
Deceiv'd in thy integrity, deceivd 
In that which ſeems ſo. 

Cam. Be it forbid, my lord! 

Leo. To bide upon't Thou art not damen; or, 
If thou inclin'ſt that way, thou art a coward ; 
Which hoxes honeſty behind“, reſtraining 
From courſe requir'd : or elle thou muſt be contented 
A ſervant, grafted in my ſerious truſt, 

And therein negligent ; or elſe a fool, 
That ſeeſt a game play'd home, the rich take fron 
And tak'ſt it all for jeſt. 
bl. 1. no date, that it was anciently the cuſtom in public houſes to 
keep ordinaries of different prices: What table will you be at? 
for at the lordes table thei give me no leſs than to wiyio es, and 
at the merchaunts tables xvi pence, and at my houſhold | ors 
_ geve me twelve pence.” Inferiority of underſtanding is, on this 
occaſion, comprehended in the idea of inferiocity 5 rank. 

TE EVENS. 


Concerning the different m/s in the great families of our anci- 
ent nobility, ſee the Hoyſbaid Book of the 5th Earl of Nortbumber- 
land, Bro. 1770. Percy. | 
» Lhoxes honeſty b: hind, ] 
To hex is to ham ftring. So, in Knolles' Hiſt. of the Turks : 
6 alighted, and with his ſword boxed his horſe.” 
King James VI. in his 11:th Parliament, had an act to puniſh 
* bochares,” or flayers ot hgrie, oxen, &c. STEEVENS. 
Hering is a term ſtill well known to the human brutes in Smith- 
fieid-Market. Nichors. 


1 Lam; 
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1 may be negligent, fooliſh, and fearful ; 
In every one of theſe no man is free, 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
Amongſt the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometime puts forth : In your affairs, my lord, 
If ever I were wilful-negligent, 
It was my folly ; if induſtriouſſy 
I play'd the fool, it was my negligence, 
Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the iſſue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out? 4, 185 
Againſt the non-performance, twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wiſeſt : theſe, my lord, 
Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that honeſty 
Is never free of, But, beſeech your grace, 
Be plainer with me ; let me know my treſpaſs 
By its own viſage: if I then deny it, 3 
Jis none of mine. 

Leo. Have not you ſeen, Caniillo, 
(But that's paſt doubt: you have; or your eye- glaſs 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn) or heard, 
(For, to a viſion ſo apparent, rumour 
Cannot be mute) or thought, (for-cogitation 
Reſides not in that man, that does not think it) 
My wife is ſlippery-? if thou wilt, confeſs ; 
Or elſe be impudently negative, 
To have nor eyes, nor ears, nor thought: Then ſay, 
My wite's a hobby-horſe ; deſerves a name | 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 


* 


7 Whereof the execution did cry out 
Againſt the non-yerformance, | * 
This is one of the expreſſions by which Shakſpeare too frequently 
clouds his meaning. This ſounding phraſe means, I think, no 
more than à thing neceſſary to be done. JOHNSON. 

1 think we ought to read“ the now performance,“ which 
gives us this very reaſonable meaning: — Al the exrcution whereof, 
ach circumflances diſcovered themſelues, as made it prudent to ſuſpend 
all further proceeding in it. REVISAL. | 

I do not fee that this attempt does any thing more, than pro- 
duce a harſher word without an eaſier ſenſe. JonxsOx. 


59 Before 
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Before her troth - plight: ſay it, and juſſify it. 

Cam. I would not be a ſtander-by, to hear 
My ſovereign miſtreis clouded fo, without 
My preſent vengeance taken: *Shrew my heart, 
You never ſpoke what did become you leſs * 
Than this; which to reiterate, were fin * 
As deep as that, though true. | 

Leo. Is whiſpering nothing? | 
Is leaning cheek to cheek ? is meeting noſes ? ? 
Kiſſing with inſide lip? ſtopping the career 
Of laughing with a figh ? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honeſty :) horſing foot on foot? 
Skulking in corners? wiſhing clocks more ſwift ? 
Hours, minutes ? the noon, midnight? and all eves 
Blind with the pin and webe, but theirs, theirs only, 
That would unſeen be wicked ? is this nothing? 
Why, then the world, and all that's in't, is nothing 
The covering ſky is nothing; Bohemia nothing; 
My wife is nothing ; nor nothing have theſe nothings, 
If this be nothing, | 

Cam. Good my lord, be cur'd 

Of this diſeas'd opinion, and betimes ; 
For tis moſt dangerous, 

Leo. Say, it be; tis true. 

Cam. No, no, my lord. 

Leo. It is; you lie, you lie: | 
J fay, thou lieſt, Camillo, and J hate thee ; 
Pronounce thee a grols lowt, a mindleſs flave 
Or elſe a hovering temporizer, that 
Canſt with thine eyes at once ſee good and evil, 
Inclining to them both: Were my wife's liver 


: — — vere /in 

As deep as that, though true. | 

i. e. your ſuſpicion is as great a fin as would be that (if commit · 

ted) for · which you ſuſpect her. WAR BURTON. 

28—ů— meeting noſes ? 

Dr. Thiilby reads meting noſes ; that is, mraſurin noſes. Joh vsox. 

175 pin and web, ] Diſorders in the ye. See K. 

Lear, act III. ſc. iv. SrEEVENS. | 


Infected 
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Infected as her life, ſhe would not live 


The running of one glaſs. 
Cam. Who does infect her? 


Leo. Why he, that wears her like her medal, hang- 


in 
About his neck, Bohemia : Who, if I 
Had ſervants true about me; that bare eyes 
To ſee alike mine honour as their profits, 
Their own particular thrifts,—they would do that 
Which ſhould undo more doing: Ay, and thou, 
His cup-bearer, whom I, from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear'd to worſhip ; who may'ſt ſee 
Plainly, as heaven ſees earth, and earth ſees heaven, 
How I am gall'd,—thou might'ſt be-ſpice a cup, 
To give mine enemy a laſting wink 3; 
Which draught to me were cordial, 

Cam. Sir, my lord, 

I could do this: and that with no raſh potion, 
But with a ling' ring dram, that ſhould not work 4 


Ma- 


My be, that wears her like her medal,] It ſhould be remem- 
bered, that it was cuſtomary for gentlinen, in our author's time, 
to wear jzwels appended to a ribbon round the neck. So in Ho- 


NONR IN PERFECTION, or @ treatiſe in commendation of Henrie Earle 


of Oxenfarde, Henrie Earle of Southampton, &c. 440. 1624. p. 18; 
—* he hath hung about the neck of his noble kinſman, dir Horace 
Vere, like a rich jewel.” —The Knights of the Garter wore the 
George in this manner till the time of Charles I. I ſuſpect, the 
poet wrote: like a medal — o, in K. Henry LI. 
o a loſs of her, | 
That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre.” 
The word her having occurred juſt before in the line, the com- 
politor probably repeated it inadvertently. MALONE. 
a lafting wink ;] So, in the Tempeſt: 
„ To the perpetual 4, for aye might put 
This ancient morſel.”—— STEEVENS. 
* But with a ling'ring dram, that ſhould not wwork, 
Malicioufly, tke prifon ; ] | | 
The thought is here beautifully expreſſed. He could do it with a 
dram that ſhould have none of thoſe vilible effects that detect the 


ie | | pri- 


1 

4 1 

4 

1 * 
3 
{8 
9 
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Maliciouſly, like poiſon : But I cannot 


Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 
% pfiſfoner. Theſe eſſects he finely calls the malicious workings of 


poiſon, as if done with defign to berray the uſer. But the Oxford 


editor would mend Shakſpeare's expreſſion, and reads: 


that puld not work © 
Like a malicious poiſon c ==  / 
So that Camillo's reaſon is loſt in this happy emendation. 
| | WARBUR Toy, 
Raſh is haſty, as in another place, ra/h gunpowder. Malictonſy 
is malignantly, with effects openly hariful. Shakſpeare had ng 
thought of betraying the uſer, The Oxford emendation is harm- 
leſs and uſeleſs. Jonnson., . 
5 But I cannet, &c.] In former copies: 
_ — But 1 cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 
So ſavereignly being honourable. 
I have lov'd thee 
Leo. Make that thy queſtion, and go rot ?} | 
The laſt hemiſtich aſſign'd to Camillo muſt have been miſtaken- 
ly placed to him. It is diſreſpect and inſolence in Camillo to his 
king, to tell him that he has once loy'd him. I bave ventured 
at a tranſpoſition, which ſeems ſelf-evident. Camillo will not be 


, perſuaded into a ſuſpicion of the diſloyalty imputed to his miſ- 


treſs. The king, who believes nothing but his jealouſy, pro- 
voked that Camillo is ſo obſtinately diftdenr, finely ſtarts into a 
rage, and cries : a 
Pat low'd thee—Make't thy gueflion, and go rot ! 

i. e. I have tendered thee well, Camillo, but I here cancel all 
former reſpect at once. If thou any longer make a queſtion of 
my wife's diſloyalty, go from my preſence, and perdition overtake 
thee for thy ſtubbornneſs. TRHEOBAL :O. 

I have admitted this alteration, as Dr. Warburton has done, 
but am not convinced that it is neceſſary, Camillo, deſirous to 
defend the queen, and willing to ſecure credit to his apology, 
begins, by telling the king that he has loved bim, is about to give 
3 of his love, and to infer from them his preſent zeal, w 
he is interrupted. Jou xsox. ; 

I have reſtored the old reading. Camillo is about to tell Le- 
ontes how much he had loved him. The impatience of the king 
interrupts him by ſaying : Make that thy queſtion, i e. make the 


love of which you boaſt, the fubje&t of your future converſation, 


and go to the grave with it. Pue/iton, in our author, very often has 
this meaning. So, in Mca/ire for Mzaſare : But in the loſs of 
8 i. e. in converſation that is thrown au ay. Again, in 

amlet : ©* queſtionable ſhape” is a form propitious to converſation. 
Again, in As you like it ; ** an ungueſtionable ipirit?? is a ſpirit un- 


willing to be converied with. See vol. II, p. 69. STEEVE 14 
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8o ſovereignly being honourable, 
J have lov'd the 
Leo, Make that thy queſtion, and go rot! 

Doſt think, I am ſo muddy, ſo unſettled, 
To appoint myſelf in this vexation ? fully 
The;purity and whiteneſs, of my ſheets, 
Which to preſerve, is ſfeep; which being ſpotted, 
Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of waſps ? 
Give ſcandal to the blood o'the prince my * 
Who, I do, think, is mine, and love as mine, 
Without ripe moving tot? Would I do this?" 
Could man ſo blench / ? 

Cam. 1 muſt believe you, fir; 
do; and will fetch off Bohemia for't : 
Provided, that when he's remoy'd, your highnes 
Will take again your queen, as yours at firſt ; 
Even for your ſon's ſake ; and, thereby, for ſealing 
The injury of tongues, in courts and kingdoms 
Known and ally'd to yours. 

Leo. Thou doſt adviſe me, 
Even ſo as I mine own courſe have ſet down : 
I'll give no blemiſh to her honour, none. 

Cam. My lord, 5 
Go then; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendſhip wears at feaſts, keep with Bohemia, 
And with your queen: I am his cup-bearer; 
It from me he have wholſome beveridge, 


# 


6 Bave le 1b 1 
In the firſt and ſecond folio, theſe words are the concluſion of 
Camillo” s ſpeech. The later editors have certainly done right in 
giving them to Leontes; but I think they would come in better at 
the end of the line: 
Mate that 1 queſtion, and go rot [nn have bew'd thee. 
TYRWHITT. 
7 Could man fo blench ?] | 
To Benth is to ſtart off, to ſnrink. So, in Hamlet : 
| 66 if he but blench, 
| „know my courſe.” — 
- Leontes! means could any man ſo far or fly off From propriety 
of behaviour ? STEEVENS. | A 
c- 


Vox. IV. 
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Account me not your ſervant. | 
Leo. This is all: 
Do't, and thou haſt the one half of my hearts 7 
Do't not, thou ſplit'ſt thine own. 
Cam. I'll do't, my lord. 


Les. 1 will ſeem friendly, as thou haſt advis' me, 
Exit. 


Cam. 0 miſerable lady But, for me, 
What caſe ſtand I in? I muſt be the priſoner 
Of good Polixenes : and my ground 8 do't 
Is the obedience to a maſter ; one, - 

Who, in rebellion with himfelf, will have 
All that ate his, fo too.— Io do this deed, 
Promotion follows: If I could find example 
Of thouſands, that had ſtruck anointed kings, 
And flouriſh'd after, I'd not dot: but ſince 
Nor braſs, nor ſtone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villainy itſelf forſwear't. 1 muſt 

Forſake the court: to do't, or no, is certain 

To me a break neck. Happy ſtar, reign now! 
Here comes Bohemia. 


Enter Polixenes. 


Pol. This is ſtrange methinks, 

My favour here begins to warp, Not ſpeak? 
Good-day, Camillo. 

Cam. Hail, moſt royal ſir! 

Pol. What is the news i'the court ? 

Cam. None rare, my lord, 

Pol. The king hath on him ſuch a countenance, | 
As he had loſt fome province, and a region, 
Lov'd as he loves himſelf : even now I met him 
With cuſtomary compliment; when he, 
Wafting his eyes to the.contrary, and falling 


UI could find example, &c.] An alluſion to the death 


of the queen of Scots, The play therefore was written in king 
James's time. BLACKSTONE. 


A 
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A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me; and 
So leaves me, to confider what is breeding, 
That changes thus his manners. 

Cam. I dare not know, my lord. 

Pol, How! dare not? do not? do you know, and 

dare not 

Be intelligent to me? ? Tis thereabouts; 
For, to yourſelf, what you do know, you muſt; 
And cannot ſay, you dare not. Good Camillo, 
Your chang'd complexions are to me a mirror, 
Which ſhews me mine chang'd too: for I muſt be 
A party in this alteration, finding 
Myſelf thus alter'd with it. 

Cam. There is a ſickneſs | 
Which puts ſome of us in diſtemper; but 
I cannot name the diſeaſe ; and it is caught 
Of you, that yet are well. 

Pol. How! caught of me? 
Make me not fighted like the bafiliſk : 1 
I have look'd on thouſands, who have ſped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none ſo, Camillo, — 
As you are certainly a gentleman ; thereto 
Clerk-like, experienc'd, which no leſs adorns 
Our gentry, than our parents' noble names, 
In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle *,—l beſeech you, I 
If you know aught which does behove my know- 

| ledge, i 


Hab] dare not? ds not do you know, and dare not 
Be intelligent to ne 
i. e. do you know, and dare not confeſs to me that you know? 
| BI _ } TYRWHITT. 
* In whoſe 7 ave are — R 
I know not —_— here = not mean ſaccgſſon. JOHNSON, 
Gentle in the text is evidently op to imple; alluding to the 
diſtinction between the gentry and yeomanry, So, in The /nſa- 
tiate Counteſs, 1631: . | 
And make thee gentle being born a beggar.” | 
In whoſe /acce/i we are gentle, may mean in conſequence of whoſe 
ſecteſi in life, xc. STEEVENS» WS | | 
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] hereof to be infotm'd; imprffon it not 1 V 
In ignorant concealment. * © pegs akin © 5 58 Nes 
Cam. I may nat aufwer. n anne 12 1 


Pol. A ſickneſs caught of me, and yet 1 well!“ 1 
1 muſt be anſwer d Boſt thodt hear, Camillo, 


I conjure thee, by all the parts of man, 


Which honour does afknowledge,—whereof the leaft 


15 not this ſuit,of mine, that thou declare 
What incidency thou dof gueſs of hafrm 
Is creeping toward me; how far off, how near; 
Which way to be prevented, if to be; 
If not, how beſt to bear it. 
Cam. Sir, III tell you; 
Since I am.charg'd in honour, and by him 2 
That I think honourable : Therefore, mark wr 
counſel; | 
Which muſt be even as ſwiftly follow'd, as 
mean to utter it: or both yourſelf and me 
Cry, lo/t, and fo good- night. Sacks 
Pol. On, good Camillo. | A 
Cam. I am appointed Him to muldet you * En 
Pol. By whom, Camilo cc ENT 
Cam. 12 the king. | | bs 


#4. 


Pol. For what ? ; Fu I * 


by Com. He thinks, nay, with aft” confidence le 


ſwears, 
As he had ſeen't, or been an inſtrument 


To vice you to'tꝭ, that you. bave touch'd his queen 
r 


* * 4 


3 N 8 8 * Pol, 


* Tam eee Him 65 murder 8 | * 
i- e. Lam the perſon 77 murder you. *S7ExVENT. 


o vice you 10't 


i. e. to draw, perſuade you. The cberacbtalled the Vet, in 


the old plays, was the 7caxprer to evil. WARBURTON. 
The vice is an inſtrument well known; its operation is to hold 


things together. 80 the bäihiff ſpeaking of Falſtaff: Ff he come 


but within my vice, &c. A vice, however, in 'the age of Shak- 
ſpeare, might mean any æind of gs. Sap or n * 


* 
Fe 4 
oe 
4 ” 


Pol. Ob, then my beſt blood turn 

To an infected jelly; and my name 

Be yok'd with his, that did betray the beſt* ! 

Turn then my freſheſt reputation to 

A ſayour, that may ſtrike the dulleſt noſtril 

Where I arrive; and my approach be ſhunn'd, 

Nay, hated too, worſe than the great'ſt infection 

That e'er was heard, orread! n 
Cam. Swear his thought over? 

By each particular ſtar in heaven, and 

By all their influences, you may as well 

Forbid the ſea for to obey the moon, 

As or, by oath, remove, or counſel, ſhake 


in Holinſhed, p. 915: the rood of Borleie in Kent, called 
the rood ot grace, made with diwerſe vices to moove the eyes and 
lips, &c.“ It may, indeed, be no more than a corruption of ** to 
alviſe you.” So, in the old metrical romance of r Guy of 
Warwick, bl. I. no date: | | | 
„ Then ſaid the emperour Ernis, f 
„% Methinketh thou ſayeſt a Bed wyce.” 
My firſt attempt at explanation is, ] believe, the beſt. STErvens; 
+ ——did betray he b,] Perhaps Judas. The word % is 
ſpelt with a capital letter thus, Ze/, in the 1ſt Fo. HExnvtrs0n. 
5 Cam. S{vear his thought over 
By each particular fun in heaven, &c |] 
The tranſpoſition of a fingle letter reconciles this paſſage to good 
ſenile. Polixenes, in the preceding ſpeech, had been laying the 
deepeſt imprecations on himſelf, if he hid ever abus d L eontes in 
any familiarity with his queen. To which Camillo very perti- 
nently replies: S $3 | 
pes this though over, &c. THEOBALD. 
Swear his thought over | 4 
may however perhaps mean, over/war gi preſent perſuaſion, that 
is, endeavgur to overeome bis opinion, by Iwearing oaths numerous 
as the ſtars; E r 
1 do not ſee any neceſſity fo Aparting from the old copy. 
Swear his thought over, | 
may mean: Though you ſhould endeavour to fevear away his 
jcalouſy——though you ſhould ſtrive, by your oaths, to change 
his preſent thoughts,” —T he vulgar ſtill uſe a fimilar expreſſion: 
J car a perion' down.” Ma LOWE, | Ty 
b 8 . 80 
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The fabrick of his folly ; whoſe foundation 
Is pil'd upon his faith, and will continue * 

The ſtanding of his body. | 

Pol. How ſhould this grow? | 
Cam. 1-know not : but, I am ſure, tis folic to 

Avoid what's grown, than queſtion how tis born, 
If therefore you dare truſt my honeſty, — 

That lies incloſed in this trunk, which you 
Shall bear alon pawn'd ,—away to-night. 's 
Your een Af whiſper to the buſineſs; 
And will, by twos, and threes, at ſeveral poſterns, 
Clear them o'the city : For myſelt, I'll put 

My fortunes to your ſervice, which arè here 

By this diſcovery loſt. Be not uncertain ; ; 
For, by the honour of my parents, I 
Have utter'd truth: which if you ſeek to Prove, 
I dare not ſtand by; nor ſhall you be ſafer, * 
Than one condemn'd 0 the = s own n 

thereon 

His execution ſworn. * 

Piol. I do believe thee: _. 

I ſaw his heart in his face. Give me e thy band: 
Be pilot to me, and thy places ſhall”, * 
Still neighbour mine: My ſhips are ready, * 
My people did expect my hence departure 
Two days ago. This jealou yyy 
Is for a precious creature : as ſhe's rare,” 

- Muſt it be great; and, as his perſor'apys! 1 
Muſt it be violent; ad as he does conce 
He is diſhonour' | by a man N ever 
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7 piPd 77 agen uf Th 22 x | 
This folly. which is erected on the foundation'6f ſettled bet 'ef. 


4. | STEEVENS. y 
7 and thy p laces ſhall © * Rin” 


Still neig os mine 2] Perhaps Shakſpears n And th 
paces ſhall, % &c. Thou ſhalt be my conductor, and we will 


purſue the ſame path.—The old reading however may mean ' 
wherever thou art, I will Ga be near thee, MALON &+ % 
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Profeſs'd to him, why, his revenges muſt 

In that be mage more bitter, Fear o'er-ſhades me: 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort * 

The gracious queen, part of his theam, but nothing 


s Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
| The 3 dee 1 | | 
But how could this expedition comfort the queen? on the con- 
trary, it would increaſe her huſband's ſuſpicion. We ſhould read; 
confort 2 | 
| The gracious queetl's j— @& » | 
j. e. be expedition my friend, and be comfort the queen's friend. 
The Oxford editor has thought fit to paraphraſe my correction, 
and ſo reads; | 
xm Heaven comfort 
The gracitis queen z—— WarpuRTON » | 
Dr. Warburton's conjecture is, I think, juſt ; but what ſhall be 
oy with the following words, of which I can make nothing ? 
crhaps the line which connected them to the reſt is loſt, 
ad comfort | 
The graciogs queen, part of bis theme, but notha | 
75 45 ill-ta%en ain — ; * mt 
Jealouſy is a paſſion compounded of love and ſuſpicion ; this paſs 
ſion is the theme or ſubject of the King's thoughts, —Polixenes, per- 
haps, wiſhes the queen, for her comfort, ſo much of that eþqme or 
ſubject as is good, but deprecates that which cauſes qaiſery. May 
part of the Kings preſent ſentiments comfort the queen, but away 
with his ſuſpicion, This is ſuch meaning as can he picked out. 
* 1 | OHNSON, 
Perhaps the ſenſe is May that good ſpeed which 4 my friend, 
comfort likewiſe the queen who is part of its theme, i. e parth on 
whoſe account I go away ; but may not the ſame comforr extend 
itſelf to the groundleſs r of the king ; i. e. may not my 
departure ſupport him in them? His for ius is common with Shak· 
ſpeare ; and Faulina ſays, ig a ſubſequent ſcene, that ſhe doeg 
chute to app a triend to Leontes, in comforting bis evils, i. e. in 
ſtrengthening his jealouſy by appearing to acquieſpe in it. 
ms 5 185 Servers. 
Comfort is, I apprehepd, hers uſed as a verh. (ood gxpedition, 
befriend me, by removing me ſſom a place of danger, and com- 


- 


fort hg — . ww n 95 Fs of her 1 
jealouſy the „ who is the ſubjęct of his ponverſation, but 
wide ae objeRt of his ſuſpicion. , 
We meet a ſimilar phraſeology in Tawelfth Nighe « Do me 
1 


E 
5 


this courteous office-as to know of the —.— what my offence 

to him is ; it is ſomething of my gener, nothing of Le | 

; 1 8 1 45 ALONE. , 
* 
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Of his il. ta- en ſuſpicion ! Come; Camillo; 0 

I will reſpect thee as a father, if | 

Thou bear'ſt my lite off hence : Let us rele; 
Cam. It is in mine authority, to command 

The keys of all the poſterns: Pleaſe your highneſs 

To take the urgent hour: come, fir away. ¶Exeunt. 
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Enter Hermione, Mate, and Ladies, 


| Her. Take the boy to you: 2 ſo W me, 
*Tis paſt enduring. 
Lady. Come, my gracious ka: 
Shall I be your play-fellow ? ?? | 
Mam. No, I'll none of you. © 4 mM 
1 Lady. Why, my ſweet lord? 2 
Mam. Yowll kiſs me hard; and ſpeak to me as if 
J were a baby ſtill.— I love you better. 
2 Lad. And why fo, my lord? hi 
Mam. N ot for becauſe Af 
Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, they ſay, 
Become ſome women beſt; ſo that there he 2 
Too much hair there, but i in a ſemieirele, 
Or a half- moon made with a pen. 
2 Lady. Who taught you this?: 
Mam. I learn'd it out of Wm $ e 
now „ # 
What colour are your eye-bromy? =. 
1 Lady. Blue, y lords u ns 
Mam. N ay, that's a mock?” I have ſten aladys noſe 
That has been * 0 not her eye-brows, 1 
2. Lady, 


_ LET 
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2 Lady. Hark yes _ i 
The queen, your mother, rounds: apace: we; thatl 
Preſent our ſervices to a fine new prince, . .. - 
One of theſe days ; and then you'd wanton, on with us, 
If we would have you. 10¹ K 
2 Lady. She is ſpread of e e ee 
Into a goodly bulk: Good time encounter her! 
Her, M hat wiſdom ſtirs amongſt you ? $996, 4 | 
now 
Jam for you again: Pray you, fit by us, FR 
And tell us a tale. 4 
Mam. Merry, or fad, ſhall it be? 
Her. As merry as you will. 
Mam. A ſad tale's beſt for winterꝰ: 
I hn one of ſprights and goblins, 
Let's have that, good fir. 
* on, fit down: Come on, and do your beſt 
To fright me with your {prights ; you're wand | 
at it. 
Mam. There was a man,- 
Her. Nay, come, fit down; then on. 
Mam. Dwelt by a church. var . ; 1 will tell it 
ſoftly; | | 
Yon crickets ſhall not hear it. 
Her. Come on then, 
And 8 me in mine ear. 


1. . 


E nter Looms, lugo, Lords, and ot bert. 


J * Was he met there? his train? Camillo wich 
| r 
* Bebind the tuft of pines. 4 met mw} never 
* 

9 * 8 35% ue 
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: This ſuppolitions may be countenanced by a * in our 

auth dor 8th Sonnet: 
a. et not the lays of birds, Ke. Nn 
3 by Could make me 6 Amel: Seaprans 
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330 WINTER's TALE, 
Saw I men ſcour ſo on their way; 1 ey'd them 
Even to their ſhips. 

Leo. How bleſt am I 
In my juft'cenfure *? in my true opinion? — 
Alack, for leſſer knowledge I how accurs d, 
In being ſo bleſt There may be in the cup 
A ſpider ſteep'd „ and one may drink; depart, 


AR yet Naked no venom; for his — 
1s not infected: but if one preſent 


- 6 © & * 


ſpider. 
Camillo was 170 help in 4 his 1 — 

There is a plot againſt my life, niy crown; 

All's true, that is miſtruſted ; that falſe villain, | 
Whom I employ'd, was pre-employ'd by him: 
He hath diſcover'd my defign, and I 
Remain a pinch'd thing; yea, a very trick 


| Fox 
1 Dt eee in my true opinion. 

Cen ure, in the time of our author, was anos =] (as in this 

Anſtance) for judgment, opinion. So, fir Walter Raleigh, in hig 

gommendatory verſes prefixed to Gaſcoigne's Steel Glaſſe, 1570 = 
Wherefore to write my * of n book.“ 


Wee 
2 Alack, for leſſer Py JR | £ 
That is, O that my knowledge were 45. Jonxsow. 
Spider. ] That Spiders were eſtsemed venomou 8 appents by 
the evidence of a perſon who was examined in Sir ethury's 
affair, ö the Counteſie wiſhed me to get the frongeft poyſen I 
could, &c. Accordingly I bought ſeven . « » + + great Spiders 
and Cantharides”, HENDERSON, | 
| # —violent hefts:—] Hyfts are heavings, what is heaved 
vp. So, in ſir Arthur Gorges, 3 of Y 4: 
But if a part of heav'ns huge ſphere 
Thou chuſe thy pond'rous 4 anna a; Srpzvas 
Hs bath di — 2 b 
Remain a n thing 
Alluding to the ſuperſtition on; the Meer, 3 who 
were enchanted, and faſtened to the * by chagms paris to 
their own. WAL BUXTOX. 1 
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For them to play at will: — How came the poſterus 
So eaſily open ? 
Lord. By his great authority ; r 
Which offi hath no Fl prevail'd than ſo, | 
On your command. | 

Leo. I. know t too 9 
Give me the boy ; [To Hermione. ] I am glad you did 

not curſe him: _ 

Though be does bear ſome ſigns of me, yet you 
Have too much blood i in him. 

, What is this? ſport ? | 

. Peng the boy hence, he ſhall not come about 
\'& er; ; 

Away with him :—and let her ſport herſelf 
With that ſhe's big with; for tis Polixenes 
Has made thee ſwell thus. * 

Her. But I'd ſay, he had not, 
Aud, I' be ſworn, you would believe my une. 
Howe'er you Jean to the nayward. 


4 
4 
a 
ti 
© | 
4 
* | 
4 
* 


; 
'Y 
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The ſenſe, I think, is, He hath now diſcovered my deſign, and 
Jam treated as a mere child's baby, a thing pinched out of clouts, 
a : puppet for them to Powe and actuate as they pleaſe.” Dr. War- 

dug ſuppoied alluſion to enchantments is quite beſide the 
purpo EVISAL, 

1 bi 7 is poffible, but many other meanings might ſerve as 
well. Joux son. 

The ſamè expreſſion occurs in Eliofto 2 a novel by 
one John Hinde, 1606 : Sith then, Cleodora, thau art pinched, 
and haſt none to ity thy paſſions, diſſemble thy affection, thou Þ 
it colt thee thy g ky Again, in Greene's Never to late, 161 
Had the queene of poetrie been pinched with ſo many paſſions, 
&c.” Theſe inftances may ſerve to ſhew that pinched had anci- 
ently a mo n . than it appears to have at pre. 
lent. in his Faery Queen, b. iii. c. 12. has equipped 
gif on a ow ir of pincers : 

3,90 A: f pay py: hs hind baked, 
6 witty ic acbed people to the heart.” 
The ſenſe p propoſe by 12 e 0 | Reviſal may, however, 


de ſuppagjed © the following paſlage in the Cigy Match, by Jai- 


* * ne, 19392, napkins, ca ptain, and laid 
an 4 1 * Like fiſhes, fowls, or faces, OSTER VENS« 
* > * * N 4 L d | Leo. ; | 


3 by at 1 7 x | | 
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Leo. Vou, my lords, 
Lock on het, mark her well; be but aboʒt 547 167 
To ſay, He is a goodly lady, and g EDS 
The juſtice of your hearts will thereto add, 
"Tis pity, ſhe's not honeſt, bonour able? 
Praiſe her but for this her without-door form $5 
(Whieh, 19 my faith, deſerves high ſpeech), and 

raight 

The fhrug, Ke hum, or ha; theſe ; petty brands, 
That calumny dath uſe Gh, Tam put, 
That mercy does; for calumny will ſear © | 
Virtue itſelf ; .—theſe ſhrugs, theſe hums, and ha'z, 
When you have faid; ſhe's .be come between, 
Ere you can ſay ſhe's honeſt : But be it known, 
From him that hag moſt cauſe tg grieye it ſhould be, 
She's an adultreſs. 

Her. Should a villain ſay ſo, 


The moſt repleniſh'd villain in 0 world, 


He were as much more yillain : you, my lord, 
Do but miſtake 7. 

Leo. You have miſtook, my lady, 
Polixenes for Leontes : O thou thing, 
Which I'll not call a creature of thy place, 
Leſt Barbariſm, making me the precedent, 
Should a like language uſe to all degrees, 
And mannerly diſtinguiſhment leave out, 
Betwixt the prince and F vat —1 have ſaid, 


. — for calumny will — 1 "Rap nf 
irtue itſe That is, will Z/izmatize or it as in mous. 
So, in ai; Wl tha ends Well: ' 3 
„My maiden's name ſear'd | _w 
«O erwiſe.“ HENLEY, 4:4 wat | 
. 7 you, my lord, As 5 * 41 
Do but miſtake. ] * 
Otway had this paſſage in his thoughts, when bs put be bl. 


*&\ 
2. 


ing lines into the mouth of Caſtalio: 


x Should the braveſt man 

% That &er wore conquering ſword, but a to whiſper 
«© What thou proclaim'ſt, he were the worſt of lars: 
« My friend may be miſtaken,” drann 


2 3 * ' She's 
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She's. an aduljreſs; I have faid, with, whom: 
More, ſhe's a traitor; apd, wann, 
A federary with, he's „ and ong that Knows 
W hat the ſhould ſhame to 6 — ern 
But with her moſt vile principal e, that the Wee ay 
A bed-ſ{werv: * even as bad as thoſe. 


That vu ive bold'ſt titles; wo and 1 
To un nl 15 eſca e. A vt; £ 


Her. No, by my life, | : 
Privy. to none of this: How will this grieve you, . 
When you ſhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publiſh'd me? Gentle my lord, 


You ſcarce can right me, taroughly then to 4 
You did miſtake. , 


Leo. No; if I miſtake' 
In thoſe foundations which I build upon, 
he center 1s not big enough to bear 


A ſchool-boy's top—Away with her to priſon : 
He, who ſhall ſpeak for her, is afar of guilty * 
But that he ſpeaks. | 


Her. There s ſome ill planet reigns | 


2 4 federary with ber 1 A fedrrary is a confederate, an 
accomplice. STEEVENS. | 
9 But with her mit wile prin cia] One that knows what 
Hermione ſhould be aſhamed of, even if the knowledge of it 
reſted only in her own breaſt and that of her paramour, with- 
out the participation of any confident.— But <a is here uſed 
for alone,” renders this (paſſage ſomewhat obſcure It has _> 
ſame ſignification again in this ſcene: 
„% He who ſhall ſpeak for her is afar of g vun, 
But that he al ks.“ MALONE. ave 
if 1 miff pb ade 
| Ta &c.— * 
That is, if the proofs which 1 1 
nion I hade formed, no foundation can be ulld. Jo Jon Nsox. 
8 He ße Jball ſpeak for her 10 off guilty, FEES 
But that he ſpeaks.) * 22 
Far off guilty, fgn ifies, guily i in a remote degree, Jon NSONs 
Tn e expreſſion occurs in X. V. 
„ Or ſhall we {paringly ſhew you for of _ 
66 * The dauphin's VR ?” MaLoxs, 


4 13 


334 WINTER's TAL E 
I muſt be patient, till the heavens look 4 
With an aſpect more favourable. —Good my bas 
I am not prone to weeping, as our ſex 
Commonly are; the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance, ſhall dry your pities: but 1 have 
That honourable grief lodg'd here, which burns 
Worſe than tears drown : *Beſeech you all, my lords, 
With thoughts ſo qualified as your charities 
Shall beſt inſtruct you, meaſure me; and lo 
The king's will be perform'd ! 
Leo. Shall I be heard ? [To the N 
Her. Who is't that goes with me? - beſeech your 
highneſs, 5 
My women may be with me; for, you ſee, | 
My plight requires it. Do not weep, good fools ; 
To ber ladies, 
There is no cauſe : when you ſhall know, your miſ- 
treſs | 
Has deſery'd priſon, then abound in tears, 
As I come out; this aCtion 3, I now go on, 
Is for my better grace. —Adieu, my lord: 
I never wiſh'd to fee you ſorry; now, 
1 truſt, I ſhall. My women, come; you bave 
leave. | 
Leo. Go, do our bidding; hence. 
| [ Exeunt Queen, and Ladies. 
Lord. Beſeech your highneſs, call the queen again. 
Ant. Be certain what you do, ſir; leſt your juſtice 
Prove violence; in the which three great ones ſuffer, 
Yourſelf, your queen, your ſon. 
Lord. For her, my lord. — 
1 dare my life lay down, and will do't, er, * 
Pleaſe you to accept it, that the queen is ſpotleſs 
I'the eyes of heaven, and to you; I mean, 
bo this which You accuſe here 


1 1 The word asi is * ach in A 
lawyer” $ ſenſe, for ixdiatmeni, charge, or .. * 


ts 


\ 


She's otherwiſe, I'll keep my ſtable where 
I lodge my wife; I'll go in couples with her; 
5 Than when | feel, and fee her; no further truſt her; 


2 
5 


For every inch of woman in the world, 
Ay, every dram of woman's fleſh, is falſe, 
If ſhe be. 

Leo. Hold your peaces. 

Lord. Good my lord, — \ WOE 

Ant. It is for you we ſpeak, not for ourſelves: - 
You are abus'd, and by ſome putter-on, - 
That will be damn'd for't ; would I knew the yillain, 


I would land-damn him: Be ſhe honour-flaw'd,— 


I have 
I lodge my uit; ——1 8 | 

Stable: land e e, as Spelman interprets it) is a term of 
the foreſt· laws, and ſignifies a place where a deer-ſtealer fixes ttis 
ſtand under ſome convenient cover, and keeps watch for the pur- 
ſe of killing deer as ey paſs by. From the place it came to 
applied allo to the perſon, and any man taken in a foreſt in that 
ſituation, with a gun or bow in his hand, was preſumed to be an 
offender, and had the name of a fable-Hand. In all former edi - 
tions this hath been printed fable;, and it may perhaps be object - 
ed, that another ſyllable added ſpoils the ſmoothneſs of the verſe. 
But by 2 ſhort, the meaſure will very well bear it. 
according to the h allowed in this kind of writing, and 


which Shakſpeare never ſeruples to uſe ; therefore I read, fable- 


Hand. HANMER. 
There is no need of Hanmer's ad(lition to the text. 80, in the 
ancient interlude of the ntaunce of Marie Magdalaine, * 'Q 
„Where thou dwelleſt, the devyll 1 a fable. 
| | | '  STEEVENS. 


„ Than when I feel,] The old copy reads ben when I feel, 
&c. I am aware, than was formerly ſpelt hn; but here perhaps 
the latter word was intended. Marlon. PRO I BIS + 

Sir T. Hanmer interprets, flops bis urine. Land or lam being the 
old world for urine. RS PO vi 2A 

Land. damm is probabl one of thoſe words which caprice 
brought into faſhion, and which, after a ſhort time, reaſon and 
grammar drove irrecoverably away. It 'perhapy-meant* no more 
than I will rid the country of him, cn him to quit/this land, 

8 8 * „isch le Jounso. 
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J have three daughters ; the eldeſt is eleven 3 ANR 
The ſecond, and the third; nine; and ſome five? 3, 


. 291 # 4. * 4 1 
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-- abt darn him, if ſuch a reading can be admitted, ma mean, 


Be would procure ſentence to be paſt, on bim in this world, on this earth, 
Antigonus could no way make goo. the threat of fopping his 


Urins. Beſides, it appears too ridiculous  paiiſhment for fo atro- 
cious a criminal. It muſt be confeſſed, that what fir T. Hanme 


has ſaid concerning the word lant is true. IL meet with the follow- 
ing inſtance in Glapthorne's Vit in a. Conflable, 6392 
© Your frequent drinking country ale with'Jaxt in't.“ 
And, in Shakſpeare's time, to drink a lady's health in uriat ap- 
pears to have eſteemed an act of gallantry. One inſlance 
(for I could produce many) may ſuffice: Have I not religiouſ- 
ly vow'd my heart to you, been drunk for your health, eat 
glaſſes, drank urine, ftabb'd arms, and done all the offices of pro- 
reſted gallantry for your fake? Antigonus, on this occaſion, 
may therefore have a dirty meaning. It ſhould be remembered, 
however, that to dans anciently ſignified to «condemn. So, in 
Promos and Caſſandra, 1558: | nl 
Vouchſafe to give my damned huſband life.” _ 
Again, in Jullus Cuſar, act IV. ſc. ii: + 
„He ſhall not live; look, with a Tpot I damn him.“ 
= — | ___ STEEVENS. 
W. That <viil be damn'd for it; would I #new the billain, 


| I would land-damn him: ] I am perſuaded that this is a cor» 
ruption, and that the printer caught the word damm from the pre- 
ceding line What the poet's word was, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture; but the. ſentiment was probably ſimilar to that in Orhelb : 
„O heaven, that ſuch companions thou'dſt unfold, &c. 
Perhaps we ſhould read land- dam; i. e. kill him; bury him 


If 


1 


72 — FF ' e 
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If this prove true, they Il pay fort: by mine ho- 
| nour, rity 1 
11] geld them all; fourteen they ſhall not ſee, 
To bring falſe generations: they are co-heirs; 
And I had rather glib myſelf, than they 
Should not produce fair iſſue. 
Leo. Ceaſe; no more. | 
You ſmell this bufineſs with a ſenſe as cold 
As is a dead man's noſe: but I do ſee't, and feel't ; 
As you feel doing thus, and fee withal 


Ant. If it be ſo, thy 

We need no grave to bury honeſty; _ 

There's not a grain of it, the face to ſweeten 

Of the whole dungy earth. 

Leo. What? lack I credit? : 

Lord. I had rather you did lack, than I, my lord, 
Upon this ground: and more it would content me 
To have her honour true, than your ſuſpicion z 


8 And [ had rather glib myſelf, &c. ] 
For zlib I think we ſhould read 45, which, in the northern lan- 
guage, is the ſame with geld. | 
In the Court Beggar, by Mr. Richard Brome, act IV. the word 
ih is uſed in this ſenſe: He can ſing a charm (he ſays) ſhall 
make you feel no pain in your /ibbing, nor after it: no tooth- 
drawer, or corn-cutter, did ever work with ſo little feeling to & 
patient.“ Grey. | 
So, in the comedy of The Fancies, by Ford, 16332 | 
© What a terrible fight to a 47, breech is a ſow-gelder ?” 
Though 4b may probably be the right word, yet gi is at this 
time current in many countries, where they ſay to glib a boar, 10 


1640: 
If I come back, let me be gli#'d.” STEEVENS, 
9 Striking bis brotus.] This ſtage direction is not in the old copy. 
doubt its propriety. Leontes might feel a ſtroke upon bis brows, 
but could not fee the inſtruments that feel, i. e. his brows. 
. NE OOO TortkEr. 

Dr. Johnſon's former edition reads finkiag hi brows, 
which 1- eorrected into Hribing. Sir T. Hanmer gwes —Layiag 
boid of bis arm. Some ſtage direction ſeems neceffary, but what 


it ſhould be, is not very eaſy to decide. STEEVENS: 


The inſtruments that feel. [ Striking his brows% . 


$6 4 borſe. So, in St. Patrick for Ireland, a play by Shirley, 


Vor. IV. 1 2 De 
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338 WINTER TAL E. 
Be blam'd for't how you might. 


| We need no more of your advice: the matter, 


(Which was as groſs as ever touch'd conjecture, 


For, in an act of this importance, *twere 
| Moſt piteous to be wild) I have diſpatch'd in poſt, 
To ſacred Delphos, to Apollo's temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 

Of tuff'd ſufficiency *: Now, from the oracle 


Shall ſtop, or ſpur me. Have I done well? 


Apprabation in this place, is put for proof. Jouxzox., 


on» . appro s 


x 


Leo. Why, what need we 
Commune with you 'of this ; but rather follow 
Our forceful inſtigation : Our prerogative 
Calls not your counſels ; but our natural goodneſs 
Imparts this : which, if you, - (or ſtupifted, 
Or ſeeming ſo in Kill) cannot, or will not, 
Reliſh as truth, like us; inform yourſelves, 


The loſs, the gain, the ord' my on't, is all 
Properly ours. 

Ant. And I wiſh, my lege, 
You had only in your ſilent PRs try'd it, 
Without more overture. | 

Leo. How could that be? 
Either thou art moſt ignorant by age, 
Or thou wert born a fool. Camillo's flight, 
Added to their familiarity, | 


That lack'd fight only, nought for approbation ', 
But only ſeeing, all other circumſtances 

Made up to the deed) doth puſh on this ee 
Vet, for. a greater confirmation, 


They will bring all ; whoſe ſpiritual counſel had, 


Lord. Well done, my lord, 
Leo. Though I am fatisfy'd, and need no more 
Than what I know, yet ſhall the oracle 


. 5 — 3 for a probation, 
1 ut only ſeeing, — 


* d. jnfficiency ;—— 
That i is, of abilities more than gnou OHNSON« E. 
— * hes SY Gire | 
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Give reſt to the minds of others; ſuch as he, | 
Whoſe ignorant credulity will not _. | 
Come up to the truth: So have we thought i it good, 
From our free perſon ſhe ſhould be confin'd; 
Leſt that the treachery of the two 3, fled hence, 

Be left her to perform. Come, follow us ; - 

We are to ſpeak in able: for this buſineſs 

Will raiſe us all. | 


Ant. ¶ Afide.) To laughter, as 1 take | it, 
If the good truth were known, [ Exeunt. 


S c E N E II. 
A priſon. 


Enter Paulina, and 2 entleman. 


Paul. The keeper of the priſon, — call to him; 

[ Exit Gentlemax, 

Let bim hive knowledge who I am.—Good lady! | 
No court in Europe is too good for thee, 

What doſt thou then in priſon ?—Now, good fir, 


Re-enter Gentleman, with the Reeper. 


You know me, do you not ? 

Reep. For a worthy lady, 
And one whom much I honour. 

Paul. Pray you then, 
Conduct me to the queen. 

Keep. I may not, madam ;: to the contrary 
[ have expreſs commandment. . 

Paul. Here's ado, 
To lock up honeſty and honour froth. Y 
The acceſs of gentle yifitors i it lawful, 


D that the treachery of the rs; 8 
He has before declared; that there is a foi Ss his liſi and 


0, and that Hermione is federary with lixenes and Camillo. 
| June v. 


2 2 Pray 


34 WINT E R's T AL E. 

Pray you, to fee her women? any of them ? 
Emilia? | 3 T2 rg 
Heep. So pleaſe you, madam, 

To put apart theſe your attendants, I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. | 
Paul. I pray you now, | * 
Call her : Withdraw yourſelves, LExeunt Gent. 
Rerp. And, madam, I muſt | | 
Be preſent at your conference. | 
Paul. Well, be it fo, pr'ythee. Here is ſuch ado, 
[ Exit Reeper, 
To make no ſtain a ſtain, as paſſes colouring. 


Re-enter Keeper, with Emilia. 


Dear gentlewoman, how fares our gracious lady? 
Emil. As well as one ſo great, and fo forlorn, 
May hold together: On her frights, and griefs, 
(Which never tender lady hath borne greater) 
She is, ſomething before her time, deliver'd. 
Paul. A boy? 52 | | 
Emil. A daughter; and a goodly babe, 
Luſty, and like to live: the queen receives 
Much comfort in't: ſays, My poor priſoner, 
Jam innocent as you. 3 
Paul. I dare be ſworn— | 
Theſe ne unſafe lunes o*the king *! beſhrew 
them! | 
He muſt be told on't, and he ſhall : the office 


4 Theſe 0 unſafe lunes of the Ring ! —1 \ 
have no where, but in our author, obſerved this word adopted 
in our tongue, to ſignify, Fengzy, lunacy. But it is a mode of ex- 
preſſion with the French. II y a de la lune: (i. e he has got 
the moon in his head; he is frantick.) Cotgrave. Lune folie. 
Les femmes ont des lunes dans la tete. Richelet.”. TRHEOBALD. 
A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in the Kcvenger's Tragedy, 1608: 
& ] know *twas but ſome pceviſh moor in him.“ Lune, however, 
were part of the accoutrements of a hawk. 80, in Greene's Ma- 
15 mila: „rea, in ſeeking to unlooſe the lunes, the more the 
woas intangled.” STEEVENS. N | 
3 Nt "3 Become 
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Becames'a'wornan beſt; I'll tak't upon me: 
If I prove honey-mouth'd, let my tongue bliſters 
And never to my red-look'd anger be | 
The trumpet any more::---Pray: you, Emilia, 
Commend my beſt obedience to the queen : 
If ſhe dares truſt me with her little babe, 
P11 ſhew't the king, and undertake to be . 
Her advocate to th' loudeſt ; We do not know © 
How he may, ſoften at the ſight o'the child; 
The filence often of pure innocence 
Perſuades, when ſpeaking fails. 

Emil. Moſt worthy madam, 
Your honour, and your goodneſs, f is ſo evident, 
That your free undertaking cannot mils. 
A thriving iſſue; there is no lady livin 
So meet for this great errand ; Pleaſe your Brin 
Jo viſit the great room, I'll preſently 8 N 
Acquaint the queen of your moſt noble offer, 
Who, but "to-day, hammer'd of this deſign ; 
But durſt not tempt a miniſter of honour, 
Leſt ſhe ſhould be deny'd. 

Paul. Tell her, Emilia, WAN ©, 
111 uſe that tongue I have: if wit flow from! it, | 
As boldnefs from my boſom, let it not be —_— ed 
I ſhall-do good. 

Emil. Now be you bleſt for it!. _ 
Ill to the queen: pleaſe you, come ſomething 1 nearer. 

Keep.” Madam, if*t ow the queen to- ſend the 

babe, | 

I know not what I ſhall incur, to puſs 2907 
Having no warrant. 

Paul. You need not fear it, fir: 
The child was prifoner to the womb; and is, 
By law and proceſs of great nature, thence 
Freed and enfranchis'd : not a party to 
The anger of the king; nor 15 of, 
If any be, the treſpaſs of the queen. 

Keeps 1 do believe it. 


2 3 r 


Might come to me again. 
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Paul. Do not you fear: upon mine honour, 1 
Will a 'twixt you | and e LExeunt. 


| 7 he 5. 


E nter Leontes, Anti gonus, Lords, and other attendants, 


Leo. Nor night, nor day, no reſt: It is but 
weakneſs 

To bear the matter thus ; mere width if 
The cauſe were not in being ; ; part o'the cauſe, 
She, the adultreſs; — for the harlot king 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank? 
And level of my brain, plot-proof : but ſhe 
I can hook to me: Say, that the were gone, 


Given to the fire, a moiety of my reſt 
Who's there ? 


Enter an Attendant. 


— My lord ? 

Leo. 5 does the boy? 

Atten. He took good reſt to-night ; ; tis dere. 
His ſickneſs is diſcharg'd. 

Leo. To ſee his nobleneſs! 
Conceiving the diſhonour of his mother, 
He ſtraight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply; 
Faſten d and fix'd the ſhame on't in himſelf; 
Threw off his ſpirit, his appetite, his ſleep, + 
And down right languiſh'd,—Leave me ſolely ; go, 

- [Exit Attendant, 

Sec how he fares. —F ye, fye! no thought of him ;— 


9 — out of the Blank 


And level of my-brain,— A 
Beyond the au of any of arch that I can make againſt him, 


* and Jewel are terms of ar * 8 | 


I \ e 
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The very thought of my revenges that way 

Recoil upon me: in himſelf too mighty ; 

And in his parties, his alliance, —Let him be, 
Until a time may ſerve: for preſent vengeance, 
Take it on her. Camillo and Polixenes 

Laugh at me; make their paſtime at my ſorrow : 
They ſhould not laugh, if I could reach them; nor 
Sn ſhe, within my power. 


Enter Paulina, with a child. 


Lord. You muſt not enter. 
Paul. Nay, rather, good my lords, be ſecond to 
1 

Fear you his tyrannous paſſion more, alas, 
Than the queen's life? a gracious innocent ſoul; 
More free, than he is jealous. 

Ant. That's enough. 

Atten. Madam, he hath not flept to- -night; com- 

manded _ 

None ſhould come at him. 

Paul. Not ſo hot, good fir ; 
come to bring him ſleep. Tis ſuch as you, 
That creep like ſhadows by him, and do ſigh 
At each his needleſs heavings, . ſuch as you 
Nouriſh the cauſe of his awaking: 1 | 
Do come with words as med'cinal as true; 
Honeſt, as either ; ro putge him of that humour, 
That preſſes him from ſleep. | 

Leo. What noiſe there, ho? 

Paul. No noiſe, my lord; but needful conference, 
About ſome goſſips for Jour highneſs. 

Leo. How ?— 
Away with that audacious lady: Antigonus, 
I charg'd thee, that ſhe ſhould not come >. about. me; 
I knew, ſhe would. Ft 69-57 Bp 

Ant. I told her fo, my lord, 
On your difpleaſure's peril, and on mine, 
She ſhould not viſit you. | 


AR 25 85 Les 
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Leo. What, cauſt not rule her? 

Paul. From all difhoneſty, he can; i this, 
(Unleſs he take the courſe that yo Fave done, 
Commit me, for committing honour) truſt it, 
He ſhall not rule me. 


41 — 17 8 P * 


11. © 


Ant. La you now! you hear! Fe 
When ſhe will take the rein, J let her run; 20% 
But ſhe'll not ſtumble. | 

Paul. Good my liege, I come, 1 
And, I beſeech you, hear me, who profeſs 
Myſelf your loyal ſervant, your phyſician, 
Your moſt obedient couuſellor; yet that dares + 
Leſs appear fo, in comforting your evals, 
Than ſuch as moſt ſeem yours 0 . . 2 
From your good queen 5 dil nd“ 
Leo, Good queen t 9701/7. 
Paul, Good queen, my lord, good quers Thy, 


: 


good queen; 
And would by combat make wor good, wo were J 
A man, the worſt about you. 
Leo. Force her hence. 1 120 


Paul. Let him, that makes but trifles of his e 
Firſt hand me: on mine own accord, Pl off; 
But, firſt, I'll do my errand — The good-zquern, 
For ſhe is good, hath brought you forth a daughter; 
Here 'tis ; commends it to your bleffing.” 


(Hing down the chil, 
Les. Out | 
A mankind witch“! Hence with her, out o door':— 
| «Ai poſt 


© And worl! by combat make her good, ſo were TI 
A man, tlie u ae o. 
The avo»/? means 900 the Laugh. Were I the meaneſt of your 
ſervants, I would yet lic. the combat re any accuſer. 
| un. | 
7 A mankind ewitch ] | 
A mankind woman is yet uſed in the Wil counties, for a wo- 
man violent, ferocious, and miſchievous. It has the fame ſenſe 


* plas paſſage, Wiehes are ſuppoſed to be mankind, to ** 


TEN rau 30 


A moſt inectlipawatrls /bawd 1-- EI l 
Paul. Not ſo: 12 0 e 

1 am as ignorant in that, as/you 17 975 , 

In ſo intitling me: aud no leſs honeſt + i; 1 


Than you are mad; which is enough, ru warrant, 
As this world goes, to pals for honeſt, 

Leo. Traitors! 1 bin bs 
Will you not puſh hey oor? give hed the daſtard: — 


7⸗ Anticonts. 
Thou, dotard, thou art 0rd unrooſted 
By thy dame Partlet' here, —take up't the baſtard; 


—_— Ti * 1 , 
16] "= + | e 81 


the ſoftneſs. unh delicacy Sf adbebwn.; ; therefore ſir Hash. in 9 
Merry Hives of Winders; lays of a woman ſuſpected to be a winch, 
* that he does not like when a woman has a beard.” Of this meary 
ing Mr. Theobald has given examples. 1 ; * 
So, in the Tavwo Angry None of Abington, 1599. 1 
6 That e' er I ſhould be ſeen to ſtrike a woman. 
6 Why ſhe is malig therefore thou mpy?*lt ſtrike her? 
Again, in Ste ben 3 8 "for Herodotus, p. 263; © He cured 
a man-keene wolf whic 10 hurt many in the city.“ 
Again, as Dr. Farmer obſerves to me in Fraunces Tvicchurch : 
He is ſpeaking of the Golden Age: 
«© Noe * ung man with teare fleſh pyke or 2 
ax, 4 
48 Ii were then tame, ſharpe ruſked boare was bei. 


. iant, 


46: Stoordy lyons lowted, noe wolf Was knowne to be 
„ mankinde.“ S$TEEVENS. | 
I mall offer an etymology of the adjective. . which may 
perhaps more fully explain it, Dr. Hickes's Anglo-Saxon gram- 
mar, p. 119. edit. 1705; obſerves: ©. Saxonice man eſt a mein 
quod Cimbric eſt nocumentum, Francice eſt nefas, ſcclus. So that 
mankind may ſignify one of a wicked and pernicious nature, from 
the Saxon nan, mitahirk or wickedneſs, and from kind, nature, 


ToLLer. 


* — . art * 4, — 
Monan-＋r'd, is pech d by a woman. The phraſe i is taken from 
talconry, and is often employed by writers contemporary with 
dhakſpeare.—So, in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1612; 
He has given me a bone to tire on. 

Again, in Decker's March me in London, 1631 : 
«© _——the yulture tires | 
Upon the eagle's heart.“ 


Again, 


# 
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Take't up, I ſay; give't to thy.? crone. 
Paul. For ever | 
Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
Tak'ſt up the * by chat forced t 
Which he has put upon't! 
Leo. He dreads his wife. 
1 Paul. So, I would, you 0 they, twere pal all 
| | doubt, 3 | 
You'd. call your "children yours. 
Leo. A neſt of traitors ! 
Ant, J am none, by this good light, 
Paul. Nor I; nor any, 
But one, that's here and that's himſelf: for he 
The ſacred honour of himſelf, his queen's, 
His hopeful ſon's, his babe's, betrays to ſlander, 
Whoſe ſting is ſharper than the ſword's; mr. will not 
(For, as the caſe pow ſtands, it is a curſe . 
He cannot be com pell'd toit) once remove 
The root of his opinion, which is rotten, 
As ever oak, or ſtone, was ſound, 
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Again, in Hey oe Rape of Ae 8 5 
þ % Mutt with keen fang tire upon thy fleſh.” 
Part, et 15 the name of the ben in tins olg * * of Reynard the 
Fex. STEEVENS. | 
if —thy 3 
i. e. thy old wort-out woman. A crean is an old toothleſs ſheep: 
thence an old woman. Lo, in the Mal. conten/, 1606 There 
is an old erone in the court, her name is Marquerelle. * N ny, in 
Lowe's Miſtreſs, by T. Heywood, 163 36: ; 
| Witch and hag, crene and beldam. “ 
Again, in Rey wood's Golden Age, 1611 : ** All the gold in Crete 
cannot get one of you old crones with child.” Again, in the an- 
cient enterlude of the Repentance of Marie Magdalene, 1507: 
have knowne painters that have made old Cones, 
++ To appear as pleaſant as little prety young Jones.” 
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| STEEVENS, 
: Unwenerable be thy hands, if thou 172 
: Tak'ft up the princeſs, by that forced baſeneſs) 
Leontes had ordered Antigonus to ale vp the haftard; Paulina 
forbids him to touch the princeſs under that appellation. Forced 


is ale, uttered v th violence to truth. 'JoyNsoN, 


Leo, 


WINTER" TALE 347 | 
Leo. A callat, rtf, | 
Of boundleſs, * ; who late hath beat ber huſ- 
band, 
And now baits me [— That brat is none of mine; 3 
It is the iſſue of Polixenes 
Hence with it; and, together with the dam, 
Commit chem to the fire. | 
Paul. It is yours; 
And, might we lay "the old proverb to your change; 
So like you, tis the worſe, —Behold, my lords, ; 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father: eye, noſe, lip, 6 
The trick of his frown, his forehead; nay, hs valley, 
The pretty dimples of his chin, andcheek; his ſmiles; 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger qua 
And, thou, good goddeſs nature, which haſt made 1 it 
80 like to him that got it, if thou haſt | 
The ordering of the mind too, 'mongſt all — I 
No yellow in't 3; leſt ſhe I as he ny x | Re of 
Her children not her huſband's wt th 
Leo. A grols hag n ee | | 
And, lozel, thou art worthy to be bang d, 
That wilt not ſtay her tongue. 


i ſmiles ;] Theſe two redundant wards might be re- 
jected, eſpecially as ch child has already been repreſented as the | 
inheritor of its father's dimples and frowns. STEEVENS. : 
3 No yellow ia 
Willow is the colour of jealouſy. Jonnow. 
So, Nym ſays in the Merry Wives of . J will poſſeſs 
him with yellowneſs,” STEEVENS, © | t 
And, lozel, —— 2 | 
« A Loſel is one that hath loſt, neglected, or caſt off his owne - 
* 1 and welfare, and ſo is become lewde and carelefle of cre- 


and honeſty, * Verftigan's Inflitution, 1634, p- Pirron 


This is a term of contempt, frequently uſed by Spenſer, I like - 
wiſe meet with it in the Death of Robert Earl of Huntington, Four: : 
To have the loz-s company.” 
A lezel is a worthleſs fellow. Again, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 
1599; 
=" Peace, prating lozel, & c.] Srkkvxxs. 
3X . —— ann PRs OT af ond be ates... es 3 2 
22 . 3 E AK. K. 7 e2-, r arm . 
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Ant. Hang all the huſbands, Gelen R av. 
That cannot do'that feat, on N leave yourſelf 7 
Hardly one ſubject. 

Loo. Once more, take bet bende. e een 

Paul. A moſt unworthy and unnatural lord” 
Can do no more. An 25 

Leo. I'll have thee burnt”: 154 enz zit! 

Paul. 1 care not: * 
Ir is an heretick, that males the fire, 1608 
Not ſhe, which burns int. II not call you tyrant; 
But this moſt cruel uſage of your queen | 
(Not able ta ptoduee more accuſation / - 
Than your o weak -hingꝰd fancy) ſomething ſavours 
Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you,” FH 
Yea, ſcandalous to the world. 46, 15 

Leo. On your allegiance,  *+ Oel 
Out of the chamber with her. Were La tyrant, 
W here were her life? ſhe durſt not call me ſo, 

If ſhe did know me one, Away wie ber. 
Paul. I pray you, do not puſh me; l' be gone. 
Look to your babe, my W tis ours Joe fend 
her | 
A better oviding ſpirit What need theſe halts N 
You, that are thus ſo tender o'er bis follies, 
Will never do Him good; not one of you, | 
So, ſo :---Farewell ; we are gone, 15 Ea. 

Lee. Thou, traitor, hat ſet on thy wife to this. 
My child? away with't —even thou, that haſt 
A heart ſo tender o'er it, take it R 
And ſee it inſtantly conſum'd with fire; 
Even thou, and none but thou. Take it up e 
Within this hour bring me word 'tis done, 
(And by good teſtimony) or III ſeize thy te! 
With what thou elſe call'ſt thine: If thou refuſe, 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, ſay fog ; 
The baſtard brains with theſe my proper hands 
Shall I daſh out. Go, take it to the 5 8 
For thou ſett'ſt on thy wife. e 


— 


Ant. I did not, fir: | 
Theſe lords, my noble fellows, if they pleaſe, 
Can clear me int. ing 
Lord. We can; my royal hege, 
He is not guilty of her coming hither. 
Leo. You are hars all. n 
Lord. Beſeech your highneſs, give us better credit: 
We have always truly ferv'd you; and beſeech 
80 to eſteem of us: And on our knees we beg, 
(As recompence of our dear ſervices, 
Paſt, and to come) that you do change this purpoſe ; 
Which being ſo horrible, fo bloody, muſt 
Lead on to ſomes foul iffue : We all kneel. 
Leo. 1 atm a feather for each wind that blows :— 
Shall T live on, to ſee this baſtard kneel 
And call me father ? better burn it now, 
Than curſe it then. But, be it; let it live. 
It ſhall not neither. Vou, fir, come you hither ; 
BY 4 I [To Antigonus. 

You, that have been ſo tenderly ofticious 
With lady Margery, your midwife, there, 
To fave this baſtard's life: — for *tis a baſtard, 
So ſure as this beard's grey, what will you adventure 
To fave this brat's life? | 
Ant. Any thing, my lord, 
That my ability may undergo, 
And nobleneſs impoſe : at leaſt, thus much; 
L' pawn the little blood which I have left, 
To ſave the innocent: any thing poſſible, = 

Leo. It ſhall be poſſible : Swear by this ſword 5, 
Thou wilt perform my bidding. 
Ant. I will, my lord. 
Leo. 8 and perform it; (ſeeſt thou?) for the 

—— tE p12 $9005 18 

Of any point in't ſhall not only be 


ear by this fovord,} See à note on Hamer, act. I. fe. v. 
3 STEEVENS. 


Death 
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350. 'WINTER's TALE. 
Death to thyſelf, but to thy lewd-tongued wife; 


Whom, for this time, we pardon. We enjoin thee, 
As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 

This female baſtard hence; and that thou bear it 
To ſome remote and deſert place, quite out 

Of our dominions; and that there thou leave it, 
Without more mercy, to its own protection, 

And fayour of the climate. As by ſtrange fortune 
It came to us, I do in juſtice charge thee, — 

On thy ſoul's peril, and thy body's rorture,— 

That thou commend it ſtrangely to ſome place*, , 


Where chance may nurſe, or end it: Take it up. 


Ant. I ſwear to do this; though a preſent death 
Had been more merciful,—Come on, poor babe: 
Some powerful ſpirit inſtru& the kites and ravens, 
To be thy nurſes ! Wolves, and bears, they lay, 


Caſting their ſavageneſs aſide, have done 


Like offices of pity. —Sir, be proſperous 
In more than this deed does require! and bleſſing, 
Againſt this cruelty, fight on thy ſide 


Poor thing, condemn'd to loſs ! (Exit, with the child. 


Teo. No, I'll not rear 
Another” s iſſue, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. Pleaſe your highneſs, poſts, 
From thoſe you ſent to the oracle, are come 
An hour ſince : Cleomenes and Dion, e 
Being well arriv'd from Delphos, are both tanded, 
Haſting to the court. 

Lord. So pleaſe you, fir, their ſpeed 
Hath been beyond account. 

Leo. Twenty-three days + | 
They have been abſent : Tis good ſpeed; forerels 


| © commend it frangely to fome place, ] 
Commit to ſome Place, as @ firarger, without more proviſion. 
| n 


The 


. 
7 


WINTER's TALE. 351 
The great Apollo ſuddenly will haue 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords: 
Summon a ſeſſion, that we may arraign _ | 
Our moſt diſloyal lady: for, as ſhe hath 

Been publickly accus'd, ſo ſhall ſhe have 

A juſt and open trial, While ſhe lives, 

My heart will be a burden to me. Leave me; 

And think upon my bidding. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 
A part of Sicily, near the ſea fide. 


Enter Cleomenes, and Dion. 


Cleo. The climate's delicate; the air moſt ſweet ; 

Fertile the iſle '; the temple much ſurpaſſing 

The common praiſe it bears. 

Dion. I ſhall report, 

For moſt it caught me, the celeſtial habits, 

(Methinks, I ſo ſhould term them) and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. O, the ſacrifice ! 


7 Fertile the iſle; —1. 5 1 
But the temple of Apollo at Delphi was not in an iſland, but in 
Phocis, on the continent. Either Shakſpeare, or his editors, had 
their heads running on Delos, an iſland of the Cyclades. If it 
was the editor's blunder, then Shakſpeare wrote: Fertile the ſoil, 
which is more elegant too, than the preſent reading. 

* ; WARBURTON, 
Shakſpeare is little careful of geography. There is no need 
of this emendation in a play of which the whole plot depends up- 
on a geographical error, by which Bohemia is ſuppoſed to be a 
maritime country. JOHNSON. | 8 

In the Hit, of Deraſtus and Faunia, the queen deſires the king 
to ſend ** fix of his nobles, whom he beſt truſted, to the e of Del- 
phos, . &c.” STEEvENs. ; 


[ Exeunt, 
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32 ð WINTER's TALE. 


How ceremonious, ſolemn, and nnn 
It was i' the offering? 
Cleo. But, of all, the burſt 
And the ear-deafening voice o'the oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder, ſo ſurpriz'd = ſenſe, 
That I was nothing. | 
Dion. If the event o'the j 
. "Prove as ſucceſsful to the rt, be't 10 — 
As it hath been to us, rare, pleaſant, ſpeedy, 
The time is worth the uſe on't ©, 
Cleo. Great Apollo, | 
Turn all to the beſt ! Theſe proclamations, 
So fotcing faults upon Hermione, 
1 little like. 
Dion. The violent carriage of it 
Will clear, or end, the buſineſs: When the oracle, 
(Thus by Apollo's great divine ſeal'd up) 
Shall the 3 87 diſcover, ſomething rare, 
Even then will ruſh to knowledge. G0, —freſſ 
a horſes ;— | 
And gracious be the inne! [ Exeunt, 


bh 


SCENE I. 
A Curt of Juſlice. | 


Leontes, Lords, and Officers, appear properly ſeated, 
Leo. This ſeſſion (to our great grief, we pro- 


nounce) 
Even uſhes gainſt our heart : The party try'd, 
The daughter of a king ; 'our wife : and one 
Of us too much below d. Let us be elear d 


Se time b uſe ont. 1 
The time worth the uſe on't, means, the time which we have 


nt in viſiting Delos, has recozyeated us _e the trouble of ſo 
* . JoHNSOnN 


Ot 


WIN TUE Rs TAL Er. has 
Of being tyrannpus, ſinee we ſo open 
proceed in juſtice; Which ſhall have, due courſe, 
Even to the guilt, or the purgation * ö 
produce the priſener. 
(, Le is his bigbneg pleaſure, that the queen 
Appear in pk ſon. here in ert MIRAGE l, 


Hermione is brought i in, 8 Paulina jos aue, 
A4 attending. [16984 o me I af 

Leo. Read the Indictmennt. 

Offi. - Hermione, queen to the worthy Bunte; King of 
Sicilia, thou art Here accuſed and arraigned of bigh treaſon, 
in committing adultery with Polixenes, king of Bohemia; 
and conſpiring with Camillo to take away the life of our ſo- 
vereien lord the king, thy royal huſband : the pretence 
whereof being by circumſtances partly laid open, thou, 
Hermione, contrary to the faith and allegiance of a true 
ſabject, didft counſel and aid them, for their better 
ſafety, to fly away by mght. 

Her. Smce what I am to ſay muſt be but that 
Which contradits my accufation ; and 
The teſtimony on my part, no other 
But what comes from myſelf; it ſhall ſcarce boot me 
To ſay, Not guilty: mine integrity ?, 
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7 Even to the guilt, or the purgation.—] l 
Mr. Roderick obſerves, that the word even is not to be underſtood. 
here as an adverb, but as an adjeftive, ſignifying equal or indifferent. 
STEEVENS. TR 
n — Is, in this place, taken for a /cheme laid, a 
de/ign formed; to Ou means to 4% u, in the Two 35 of Verong. 
OHNSON. 
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9 mine integrity, &c.] 
That is, my virtue being accounted uit, my aſſertion of it 
will paſs but for a fie. Faſſehood means both 1 and lie. 
OHNSON. 
It is frequently uſed i in the former ſenſe in Orbello, Act V. 
++ He lays, thou told'ſt him that his wife was fa/ fa 


Again: | 
Thou art raſh as fre 
Jo fay that ſhe wad falſe,” Matons., | 
Vol. IV. Aa Being 
ha. MH She fore had nf Le pea 0:2 bo, cn te Mor 
Ap ar cory 3 K. Ho 22 2 Firm 
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3% WINTERS TAU 
Being counted falſehood; ſhall, as Texpreſs'; it, 


Be ſo recei vd. But chu Af powers dieine 2 
Behold our human actions: (as they do) 3 


J doubt not then, but innocence Mall make ao 


Falſe accuſation bluſſi, arid tyranny xx 

Tremble at patienceYou, my lord, beſt know, \ 

(Who leaſt will ſeem to do ſo) my paſt life 

Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 

As I am now unhappy; which is more 

Than hiſtory can pattern,..though,deyis'd,. 

And. play'd, to take ſpectators; For behold me 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owes... .... 

A moiety of the throne, a great king's daughter, 

The mothex to a hopeful prince, —here ſtanding, 

To prate and talk for life, and honour, fore 

Who pleaſe to come and hear. For life, I prize it 

As I weigh grief, which I would ſpare? for honour, 

Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I ſtand for. I appeal 

To your own conſcience, fir, before Polixenes 

Came to your court, how I was in your grace, 

How merited to be ſo: Since he came, 

With what encounter fo e 1*˙ 1 
ave 


r £6 


For life, 1 wine; it, &c.} | 
Life is to me now only grief, and as ſuch only! is $confidered by me, 
1 29 N willing! diſmiſs it. JOHNSON. 

2 ] would par] To ſpare any thing is to let it go, to quit 
the poſefion of it ales . 

"Tis. a derivative from me. to mine, 
This ſentiment, which is probably borrewed from OY 
chap iii. verſe 41. cannot be too often impreſſed on the female 
mind: The glory of a man is from the honour of his father; 
and a mother in diſbonour, is @ reproach unto ber children.” | 
Srxkvru, 


— Since Be C 
With what encounter Jo. uncurrent * 3 
Hav Hain d, io appear thus 9— = 9 
Theſe lines I do not underſtand ; wit the li cence * all editors, 


what I cannot underſtand l ſuppoſe udiotelbgible, andytherefor 
- pow that they ON be altered thus: 


>. 4 
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Have ſtrain d, to appear thus? if one jot beyond 
The bound of honour ; or, in act, or will, 
That way inclining ; j hardned be the hearts * 
Of all that hear me, and my near'ſt of kin 
Cry, Fye upon my grave! 

Leo. I ne'er heard yet, 
That any of Fs bolder vices wanted * 


© 7 # * 


Since be. came, | 
With what encounter Jo uncurrent have I 
Been ſtain'd to appear thus. © 
At leaſt I think it might be read: 
With aubal encounter ſo wncurrent have I 
Strain d to appear thus ? If one jot beyond. Jon NSON, 
The ſenſe ſeems to be this: — I hat faden ſip have 1 me; that 


I. ſhould catch a wrench in my character? 


6 a noble nature 

« May catch a wrench,” Timon. SIRE 
An uncurrent encounter ſeems to mean an irregular, unjuſtifiable 
congreſs, Perhaps it may be a metaphor from tilting, in 
which the ſhock of meeting adverſaries was ſo called. Thus, in 
Drayton's Legend of T. Cromwell E. of Efſes : 

« Yet. theſe encounters thruſt me not awry.” 
The ſenſe would then be: In what baſe reciprocation of love 
have I caught this ſtrain? Uncarrent is what will not pals, andi is, 
at preſent, only apply d to money. 

Mrs. Ford talks of--/ome ſtrain in her . and in Beaumont 
and F letcher s Cuſtom of the Country, the ſame expreſſion occurs: 
— —ſtrgin your loves 
With any baſe, or hir d perſuaſions.“ 


To firain, I believe, means to go awry. So, in the 6th ſong of ] 


Drayton's Polyolbion : 
„% Ag wantonly ſhe ales in her laſcivious courſe.” 
Drayton is ſpeaking of the irregular courſe of the river Wye. 
OTEEVENS. 
To Grain, 1 believe, here f gnifies to fwerve. The word OC» 
eurs again nearly in the ſame ſenſe in Romeo and Julias 
Nor aught ſo good but rain d from that fair uſe, 
„Revolts 
A bed. tber ver has already occured in this play. MaLosx. | 
5 1 ner heard yet, 8 
That any of theſe bolder wices wanted 
Leſs impuderte to gain ſay what er my 


Than to perform it. Frft. ] 
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356 WINTER TALE, 
Leſs impudence to gain- ſay what ey did, 


Than to perform it firſt. 
Her. That's true enough; 
Though *tis a ſaying, fir, not due to me. 
Leo. You will not own it. 
Her. More than miſtreſs of, 
Which comes to me in name of fault, I muſt not 
At all acknowledge. For Polixenes, 
(With whom I am accus'd) I do confeſs, 
I lov'd him, as in honour he required; 
With ſuch a kind of love, as might become 
A lady like me; with a love, even ſuch, - 
So, and no other, as yourſelf commanded: _ 
Which not to have done, I think, had been in me 
Both diſobedience and ingratitude, — | 
To you, and towards your friend; whoſe loye had 
- ſpoke, * | 
Even fince % could ſpeak, from an infant, freely, 
That it was yours. Now, for conſpiracy, 
I know not ho it taſtes ; though it be diſh'd 
For me to try how : all I know of it, 
Is, that Camillo was an honeſt man; . 
And, why he left your court, the gods themſelves, 
Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 


Leo. You knew of his departure, as you know 


It is apparent that according to the proper, at leaſt according te 
the preſent, uſe of words, 4% ſhould be more, or wanted ſhould 
be Had. But Shakſpeare is very uncertain in his uſe of negatives, 
It may be neceſſary once to obterve, that in our language, two ne- 
gatives did not originally affirm, but ſtrengthen the negation. 
This mode of ſpeech was in time changed, but, as the change was 
made in oppoſition to long cuſtom, it proceeded gradually, and 
uniformity was not ohtained but through an intermediate con- 
fulion, Jou xsox. | 
] never heard, ſays Leontes, that any of theſe greater o 
&« ders wanted (i. e. were deficient in) leſs impudence to deny 
« their crime than to commit ii. You therefore, he means to 
«« tell the queen, who have had ſufficient impudence to do what 
6 I charge, you with can be at no loſs for unpudence to deny 
Git.” REMARKS. | | | 
What 
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What you have underta'en to do in his abſence. 
r,, ae cba 5; 
You ſpeak a language that I underſtand not: 
My lite ſtands in the level of your dreams“, 
Which I'll lay down. ER | 
Leo. Your actions are my dreams; 
You had a baſtard by Polixenes, e 
And I hut dream'd it: As you were paſt all ſhame , 
(Thoſe of your fact are fo) ſo paſt all truth; _ 
Which ta deny, concerns more than avails : for as 
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Her. Sir, ſpare your threats; | 7 
The bug, which you will fright me with, I ſeek. 
To me can life be no commodity : FX 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
do give loſt; for I do feel it gone, 

But know not how it went: My ſecond joy, 
And firſt-fruits of my body, from his preſence 
Jam barr'd, like one infectious: My third com fort, 
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My life fands in the level of your dreams.] 

To be in th level is by a metaphor from archery t be within the 

reach, JORKSON« 4 | l | | A 
74 you vere paſt all ſhame, 
| (Thoſe of your fact are ſo) fo paſt all truth. ] wi 

I do not remember that faF is uſed any where abſolutely for guili, 

which muſt be its ſenſe in this place. Perhaps we may read; 
Thoſe of your pack are /0. * 5 
Pack is a low coarſe word well ſuited to the reſt of this royal in- 
vective. Jon xs W. | 
Thoſe of your fact are fo. I ſhould gueſs e to be the right 

word. See K. Hen. IV. P. II. act II. fc. iv, 

In Middleton s Mad NN rid, my Mafters, a Courtezan ſays: ** It 
is the eatieſt art aud cunging for our /# to counterfeit tick, that 
are always full of fits when we are well.” Farms, 
„Thus, Falſtaff peaking to Dol Tearſheet : ** So. is all her 5: 
if they be onee in a calm they are ſick. 75%, of your faf may, 
however, mean, - thoſe who have done as you do, STEEVENS. 
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* Starr*d "moſt unlickity;/1 is from in) breaſt 
The innocent milk in its moſt innocent mouth, 
Hal'd out to murder: Myſelf on every poſt 
Proclaim'd a ſtrumpet; with immodeſt hatred, 
The child-bed privilege deny'd,” which "longs: 
To women of all faſhion' ;—Laſtly; hurried 
Here to this place, i'the opem air, before 
I have got ſtrength of limitꝰ. Now, my liege, 
Tell me what bleſfings L have here alive, 

That 1 ſhould fear to die? Therefore, proceed. 
But yet hear this; miſtake me not; No] life, 
I prize it not a ſtraw: but for mine honour, 
(Which I would free) if I ſhall be coudemm d 
Upon ſurmiſes; all proofs ſleeping elſe,” 

But what your jealouſies awake, I tell you,” 


*Tis rigour, and not law,—Your honours al, 
I do refer me to the oracle; ; 


W ! be my judge. 


Enter Dion, and clonen. 
Lord. This your requeſt 


* altogether Juſt; therefore, bring forth, 
And in Apollo's name, his oracle. 


Her. The emperor of Ruſſia was my father: : 
On, that he were alive, and here beholdin 


His daughter's trial! that he did but ſee 


2 8 Starr'd moſt untuckily,—] 


5 e, born under an inauſpicious planet. STzEvERs, bu 


2 I have got irength of limit. — 


J know not well how Arength of limit can mean Rrength to paſa the 
limits of the child-hed chamber, which yet it mult mean in this 
place, unleſs we read in a more caly phrale, drow 4 land 
And now, e. Jon xsox. 
I have got firength of limit]. | 

of rom the following paſſage in the black letter il of Titan 
2 Theſtus (0 of which! haye no earlier editian than that 1 in 1636) 

It It ape, that mit was anciently uſed for l; 


——thoughtit Hors, AW that nature houldendow fofair: 


"face with fo . a heart, ſuch comely, / Lg with ſuch perverk 
been. Nenn. 


W. INI ER's; T A IL. E. 359 | 


The flatneſs of my miſery-? ;/ yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge! 

Offi. You here ſhall ſwear upon this ſword: of; juſtice, 
That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 
Been both at Delphos; and from thence have brought 

is ſeal'd-up'oracle, by the hand deliver'd 
Of great Apollo's prieſt; and that, ſince then, 
You have not dar'd to break the holy; [eats 
Nor read the ſecrets int. 

Cleo. Dion. All this we ſwear. * 

Leo. Break up the ſeals, and read. 

Offi. Hermione is chaſte, Palixenes plameleſs, Camillo 
a true ſubject, Leontes a:yealous tyrant, bis innocent babe 
truly begotten ; and the king ſhall live without an heir, 
if that, which; is loſt,: be not found. 

Lords. Now bleſſed be the geat Aue! 

Her. Praiſed! | | 

Leo; Haſt thou read truth? 

Offi. Ay, my lord; even fo as it is here ſet down. 

Leo. There is no truth at all the oracle: 
The ſeſſion ſhall proceed ; this 4s mere falſehood. 


Enter Savant. wh 


Ser, My lord the, king, the king ! 
Leo. What is the buſineſs? - 
Ser. O fir, I ſhall be hated to report. it: 

The prince your ſon, with mere conceit and fear 


1 The flatneſs of my miſery ; — 
That is, how low, how flat | am laid bes my ctr Jonnron, 


. $0, Auto, Par. Loft, b. ii: yo bo. 
Thus repuls'd, our final hope 


4 Is flat deſpair.” Maroxz. 
_ 2 Hermijone is chaſte, &.] This is taken almoſt ly from 


Lodge's Novel: 
ge cc The Oracle. 


« Suſpicion is no proofe : jealouſie is an unequal judge. Bel - 
laria is chaſte; ; Egiſſhus blameleſs ; Franion a true ſubject; Pan- 
doſto treacherous; his babe innocent; and the king ſhall dye 


without an heire, if that which is loſt be * found. 7 2 : 


Laos, I 
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Of the queen's! ſpeed 3, is e, 10 Alone r. 
Leo. How! : ee 72 e Riep' 
Ser. Is dead. 200 


Lee. Apollo's angry; and the. 3 thomblyes.. dT 


Do ſtrike at thy injuſtice, — How now there? 


. Tema. faints. 


Paul. T his news is mortal to the Coons — Look: 

down, n Jen, 00 K Es f 
And ſee what death is doing, 9195-212 beg: 1 

Leo. Take her hene: wal) 

Her heart is but c beg the will recover — 

[ Exeunt Paulina and ladies, with Hermione. 
J have too much beliey'dmine'own ſuſpicion zt—- 
Beſeech you, tenderly apply to her | 
Some remedics for lite. Apollo, pardon 
My great profaneneſs gainſt thine oracle 1: | 
I'll reconcile me to Polixenes; Tiny 
New woo my queen ; recall the good Camillo, | 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy: 
For, being tranſported by my jealouſies 
To bloody thoughts and to-revenge, I choſe 
Camillo for the miniſter, to poiſon 
My friend Polixenes : which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardy'd 
My ſwift command ; though I with death, and with 
Rowan did threaten and encourage him, 
Not doing it, and being done: he, moſt norway Þ 
And fill'd with honour, to my kingly gueſt 
Unclaſp'd my practice; quit his fortunes here, 


Which you knew great ; and to the certain . 


Of all incertainties himſelf commended *, : 


No 

3 Of the queen's ſhed, . | 

Of the event of the þ ns, 8 triad; ſo we ſtill ſay, he ſped well or ill, 
JON | 


and to the certain hazard 
Of all incertainties himſelf commended, ] 
The old copy reads——and to the. hazard.——The defect 
in the metre ſhews clearly that ſome word of two ſyllables was 
omitted by the tranſcriber or compoſitor. Certain was added 


by 


= Gund od a 


WINTER%:; TALE) 36: 


No richer than his honour z—How he gliſters 
1..rough my dark ruſt 5! and how his piety i 
Voes m wm * 8 Nee 51 


60 1% 1 | - Recinteri (Palin, . 2 A 520 
1410 41 27 NATO. rains 

Paul. Wb the while! a 75k e 

O, cut. inꝝ lace: leſt my heart, ag. 5107 


Break tool! | 
Lord... What TT is 5 lady? 3 NH 
Paul,, What ſtudied. torments, ty tyrant, bad f for me? 

V hat wheels? racks? fires? What flaying ? Pain 

In leads, or oils? what old, or newer torture 

Muſt i receive; whole every. word deſerves. 

To taſte of thy moſt worſt ? Thy tyranny 

Together working with thy jealoufies,— - 

Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle | 

For girls of nine —0, think, what they have done, 

And then run mad, indeed; ſtark mad for all 

Thy by-gone fooleries were but ſp: pices "3 nay 

Thar chou betray dt Polixencs, twas nothing: | 


by the editor of the ſecond folio ; and is iel likely to have been 
the epithet applied to hazard,” than almoſt 7 that can be 
named, Fra ful appears to me to have a much better claim to a 
2 ace in the text. 
Commended is here, as in a former ſcene, uſed for committed. 
MALONWE. 

5 T brough my dark ruſt !] The word dart is not in the original 
copy, deing like that juſt mentioned an arbitrary addition made 
by the editor of the 1-cond tolio, who did not perceive that 

through was printed erroneouſly for thorough, a word as fre- 
quently uſed in our author's time as the other. There is clearly 
no need of any other amendment. Shakſpeare ſeldom deals in 
ſuch common- place epithets as that which has been vnnecel- 
ſarily introduced in this line. MALONE. kong 

o Dots my deeds make the blacker (] We | 
This vehement retraction of Leontes, accomp: with the con- 
feſſion of more crimes than he was ſuſpected of, is agreeable to 
our daily experience of the viciſfitudes of violent tempers, and 
the eruptions of minds e with 58 We 
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362 
That did but hew thee,-of a fool, ingenftant, 
And damnible ungratefof: hor wet füch, 
Thou would'ſt have poifor'd 8050 Eannhe : Honour x 
Jo have him kill a king; poor treſpaſſes, 

More monſtrous ſtandiggaby.s..whereof I reckon 


The caſting forth to crows thy baby dau ber, | 
To be or none, or little; though a del * 


Would have fed water but of fire, ere don't: 
Nor is't directly laid to thee, the death 100 A 
Of the ygung prince; hoſe ere eee, 
Thoughts High for one ſo tender) cleft the heart, 
at Could donceive, 'A gros and fooliſh fire 
Blemiſh? his RR dam; this is 5,5 no, 


WIN TENA T ALS. 


1 


7 That 42 e Fahr was ah, wk 
That did but ſhew a0? 7 fool inconflant, 
Aud dannable ungrateſul: -] 
T have ventured at a Nigh ight wh HY? here, againſt the authority 
of all the copies, and for fool fead /ou/. It is certainly too gross 
and blunt in Paulina, en the might impeach the king of 
fooleries in — of his paſt actions and conduct, to call him 
downright a fool. And it is much more pardonable 3 in her to ar- 


a. his morals, and the qualities of his mind, than rudely to 
eau idiot to hi his me 'TawzoBALD. %, 9 


e thee © fa fodl,- WY" 2. 
So all the e. We ſhould tead: a. * | 
De thee.off, a fob — RAY 
l. e. repreſent thee in thy true colours; a fool, an ment unt. Ee. 
; WAzBU&ION. 


Poor Mr. Theobald. s courtly remark cannot be thou ht to de- 
ſerve much notice. Dr. Warburton too might have a red his 
ſagacity, if he had remembered that the preſent 5 07 by a 
mode of ſpeech angiently much uled, means only, Ii. hew'd the 
firſt a foel, 4 * 77 and a graf, Jon NSONs 

70 woulg) "or 2 'd good Camillo“ bonour,) How ſhould 
Paulina Bow o one had charged the King with this 
crime except himſelf, while Paulina was abſent, attending on 

Hermione. The poet ſeems to have forgot this an 

* 8 ALONE. 

. 9 Fee, devil 
Haus have ſbed vgn out of fire, ere don't: * 

i. 6; a devil ny have ſhed tears of pity o'er the dard, ere ho 
would have committed ſuch an action. STEEVE NS, 


- When 


= 


ment and ungovernable minds. JOHNSON, { 


WINTER TAI E. gen 


When I have ſaid, cry, woel—the queen, the queen; 
The ſweeteſt, deareſt, creatures dead; and en; 
geance for't 

Not dropp'd down yet. 

Lord. The higher powers forbia 1 1 Bos : 

Paul. Ling, #6 ſhe's dead; I'll fivear't : ford, "nk 

oat | 

Prevail tiot, go and ſee: if you can bring 50 „ 
Tinctute, or luſtre, in her lip, her eye, 91 
Heat outwardly, or breath ithin, TI hive you 
As I would do the gods. But, O thou tyrant! 7 
Do not repent theſe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ſtir: theref6re betake thee ' 
To nothing | but defpair. A thoufand knees, i 
Ten thouſand years together, naked, faſting, 1 - L 
Upon a barren mountain, and ftill winter 
In ſtorm perpetual, could not move the : gods 
Jo look that way thou wert. 

Leo. Go on, go on: 
Thou canſt not ſpeak too much; I have deſerv'd 
All tongues to talk their bitrereſt. 

Lard. Say no more; 
- Howeer the buſineſs goes, you haven made fault 
I'the boldneſs of your ſpeech. * 4 

Paul. I am ſorry fort: | 
All faults I make, he wks I ſhall 89888 them, 
I do repent : Alas, I have ſhew d too much 
The raſhneſs of a woman; he is toueh d. 
To the noble heart. — What 8 Sone, and what 8 paſt 

2a1t1;2:;1aelny <: A 
Should be paſt. Se , Do not revive afflition. q 
At my petition, I beſeech you; rather 
Let me be puniſh'd, that have minded vou Y | 
Of what you ſhould _ _ good my liege, 


T 5 
This is 8 inflance = the ſudden —. incident to ohe 
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364 ⁸ AU INTER TALE, 


Sir, royal fir, forgive a fooliſh woman': 
The love I bore your queen, —lo, fool again !— 
III ſpeak of her no more, nor of your children; 
I'll not remember you of my own lord. 
Who is loſt too: Take your patience to vou, 
And l'll fay nathing. | * 
Les. Thou didſt ſpeak but well, nee as 
When moſt the erath.: which I receive much better 
Than to be pitied of thee. Pr ythee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen, and ſon 
One grave ſhall be for both; upon them N 


EN 


The cauſes of their death appear, unto 


Our ſhame perpetual : Once a day, II viſit, 

Fhe chapel where they lie; and tears, thed there,” 
Shall be my recreation : o long as nature 
Will bear up with this exerciſe, ſo long 

J daily vow to uſe it. Come. 

And k lead me to theſe ſorrows. n 


S C E N E III. 


Bobemia. 4 deſert country near the feos 


Enter Antigonus with the Child, and a Mariner. | 
Ant. Thou art perfect then, our n hath toyeh'd 


upon * 


The deſerts of Bohemia 3 


| Mar. Ay, my lord; and fear 

We have landed in ill time: the ſkies look grimly, 
And threaten preſent bluſters. In my conſcience, 
The heavens with that we have 1 in hand are angry, 
And frown upon us. 


. tint. Their ſacred wills be done — get aboaxd ; 


* Thou art perfect ben. —1 | 
Porfet is often uſed by Shakſpeare for Tertain, well Ae or 
<vell informe, » Jouns0N. 
Its 10 uſed | [ all our ancient writers. STEEVENS. 


Fg 
* 
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Look to thy bark; I'll not be long, before 
I call upon the. eh | 

Mar. Make your beſt haſte ; and go not 
Too far Ythe land: *tis like to be loud weather 
Beſides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey, that keep. upon't. 

Ant. Go thou away; 
II follow inſtantly, 

Mar. I am glad at heart | Kg 
To be fo rid o'the bufineſs. [ZExit. 

Ant. Come, poor babe 
I have 8 2 not believ'd) the ſpirits of the 

dea | 
May walk again: if ſuch things be, thy mother 
Appear'd to me laſt night; for ne'er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature, 
Sometimes her head on one fide, ſome another, 
I- never ſaw a veſſel of like ſorrow, 
So fill'd, and fo becoming: in pure white robes, 
Like very ſanctity, ſhe did approach 8 
My cabin where I lay: thrice bow'd before me; 
And, gaſping to begin ſome ſpeech, her eyes 
Became two ſpouts : the fury ſpent, anon 
Did this break from her: Good Antigonus, — 
Since fate, againſt thy better diſpeſetion, 
Hatb made thy perſon for the thrower-out 
Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, —> 
Places remote enough are in Bohemia, . _ 
There weep, and leave it crying; and, for the babe 
I counted loſt for ever, Perdita, 
I priythee, calÞt : for this ungentle buſineſs, 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne er Salt ſee 
Thy wife Paulina more ;—and ſo, with ſhrieks, 
She melted into air. Affrighted much, 
I did in time collect myſelf; and thought 
This was ſo, and no ſlumber. Dreams are toys: 
Yet, for this once, yea, ſuperſtitiouſly, | 2 
I will be ſquar'd by this, i do believe, - * 
c Her- 


* * 


266" - WiINTER's TALE 
Hermione hath ſuffer d death; and that 
Apollo would, this being indeed the iſſue 
Of king Polixenes, it ſhould here be laid, 
Either. for life, or death, upon the eartn ä 
Of its right father.—. Bloſſom, ſpeed thee well! 

| 2 | Laying down the childi 
There lie; and there thy charafter3: there theſe; 

oY [ Laying down a. bundle, 
Which may, if fortune pleaſe, both breed thee, pretty, 
And till reſt thine.— The ſtorm, begins :—Poor 
5 

That, for thy mother's fault, art thus expos dd 
To loſs, and what may follow! Weep I cannot, 
But my heart bleeds; and moſt accurs'd am I, 
To be by oath enjoin'd to this——Farewel! 
The day frowns more and more; thou art like to have 
A lullaby too rough: I never ſaw 
The heavens ſo dim by day. A ſavage clamour * ?— 
Well may I get aboard; —— This is the chace ; 


I am gone for ever. [ Exit, purſued by a bear, 
23 Enter an old Shepherd. 


Shep. I would, there were no age between ten and 
three and twenty; or that youth would fleep out the 
reſt : for there is nothing in the between but getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, ftealing, 
fighting. —Hark you now Would any but theſe 
boil'd brains of nineteen, and two and twenty, hunt 
this weather ? They have ſcar'd away two of my beſt 
ſheep; which, I fear, the wolf will fooner find, than 
the maſter ; if any where I have them, tis by the ſea- 


3 —thy character ;—] i. e. the writing afterwards diſcovered 
with Perdita: “ the letters of Antigonus found with it, which 
they knew to he his character.” STzeves. . ;” 44 att 

of —— A ſavage clamour f —— 's 
This clamour-was the cry of the dogs and hunters ; then ſeeing 
the bear, he cries, is i the chace, or, the animal purſued. - 
* „ Iuonxso n. 
5 | be 


* , 


WIN ER -s AIR 5 OY 


ſide, brouzing of ivy. Good luck, an't be thy will! 
what have we here? [Taking up the 1 * 7 Mercy 
on's, a barne l a very pretty barne „or , 
child, I wonder? A pretty one; a very pretty one: 
Sure ſome ſcape : though I am not bookiſh, yet I can 
read Waiting - gentle woman in the ſcape. This has 
been ſome ſtair· work, ſome trunk · work, ſome behind- 
door- work: they were warmer that got this, than the 
poor thing is here. I'Il take it up for pity : yet u 
tarry till my ſon come; he — but even now. 
Whos, ho hoal | 


„ . 


2 "AIRY 1 | 
„What, art ſo near 2 If thou'lt ſee a thi 
ul on when thou art dead and rotten, come hi op 
What ail ſt thou, man? 

Clo. 1 have ſeen two ſuch fi ghts, by ſea, and by 
land but I am not to ſay, it 1s a fea, for it is now 
the ſky; betwixt the firmament and I you cannot 
thruſt a bodkin's point. 

Shep. Why, boy, how is it ? 

Clo. I would, you did but ſee how it chafes, how it 
rages, how it takes up the ſhore! but that's not to the 
point: Oh, the moſt piteous cry of the poor ſouls ! 
ſometimes to fee em, and not to ſee em: now the 
ſhip boring the moon with her main-maſt ; and anon 
ſwallow'd with yeſt and fr th, as you'd thruſt a cork 
into a hogſhead. And then for the land ſervice, — 
To ſee how the bear tore out his ſhoulder- bone; ho- 
he cry'd to me for help, and ſaid, his name was Anti. 
gonus, a nobleman But to make an end of the 
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5 —<gbarne! a very pretty barne — i, e. child. 
So, in R. Broome's Narthern Loi, 1633323 
6 Peace wayward arne; O ceaſe thy moan, 4 
„Aby far more w ward daddy's gone.“ 
It is a North Country word. Barns for born, things born; dag 
ing to anſwer ie che Latin hat, “ bes; *: 
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the bear half din'd on the gentleman; he's at-itinow. 


* 
— * 


368 WIN'TER% TALE 7 
ſhip..—to ſee how the ſea flap-dragon' d it: but, 
firſt, how the poor ſouls roar'd, and the ſea mock d 
them ;—and how the poor gentleman ' roar'd,- and 
the bear mock'd him, both roaring, louder chan the 
ſea, or weather, Ie 1 aSt;omH! Scene 2: 

Sbep. Name of mercy; when was this, hep??? 

Clo. Now, now; 1 have not wink'd ſince bſawtheſe 
ſights : the men are not yet cold under water, nor 


Shep. Would I had been by, to have help'd the 

old man. Fo ON do 
Clo, I would you had been by the ſhip ſide, to have 
help'd her; there your charity would have lack'd 
footing. 505 ; Ale. 
Sbep. Heavy matters! heavy matters! but look 
thee here, boy. Now bleſs thyſelf ; thou met'ſt with 
things dying, I with things new born. Here's a fight 
for thee ; look thee, a bearing-cloth ? for a ſquire's' 
child! Look thee here; take up, take up, boy; 
open't. So, let's ſee ;—It was told me, I ſhould be 
rich by the fairies: this is ſome changeling * :- 
9 Clo. You're a made old man; if the fins of your 
Pa youth 


5 Shep. Would I had been by, to have help'd the old man.] Though 
all the printed coples concur in this reading, I am perſuaded, we 
ought to reſtore, nobleman. The Shepherd knew nothing of An- 
tigonus's age; beſides, the Clown had juſt teld his father, that 
he ſaid his name was Antigonus, a nobleman, and no leis than 
three times in this ſhort ſcene, the Clown, ſpeaking of him, 
calls him the gentleman, THEOBALD. 1&1 

I ſuppoſe the Shepherd infers the age of Antigonus from his 
inability to defend himſelf; or perhaps Shakfpeare, who was 
conſcious that he himſelf deſigned Antigonus for an o man, has 
inadvertently given this knowledge to the Shepherd who had 
never ſeen him. STEEVENSs - 

1 — 2 bearing-cloth=——) A bearing- cloth is the fine. mantle or 
cloth with which a child is uſually covered, when it is carried to 
the church to be baptized. Pzzcr. | 7 

Aenne changeling,——] See vol. III. p. 2656. 
"Mn | (4 ; STEEVENS. || 

9 You're a made old man; — 1 In former copies: Tue 3 

+: | -\ ma 
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Shep. This i is fry 801d, 160 "twill prove w: : 
up with it, keep 1 57 home, home, the next 
way. We are lucky; boy ; ; and to be ſo till, re- 
am N but ſecreſy.—Let my ſheep go: — 
Come, S oy, the next way home. 
Clo. Go you the next way with your findings: I'll 
o ſee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and 
fo much he has eaten: they are never curſt, but 
when they are hungry : it there be any of him left, 
I'll bury it. 

Shep. That's a good deed: If thou may'ſt diſcern 
by that which is left of him, what he is, fereh me to 
the ſight of him. 

Clo. Marry, will I; and you ſhall help to put 
him i'the ground. 

Shep. Tis a lucky Fig boy's ; and we'll do good 
deeds on't, _ Lean. 


9 IV. 


Enter Time, as Chorus. 


Time, I, that pleaſe ſome, try all; both j Joy, and 
terror, 


mad old man; if the fins of your youth are forgiven you, you re well to Dove 
Gold! all gold 22 the Clown ſays Ld be opening his far- 
del, and 4 ſcovering the wealth in it. But this is no reaſon why 
he mould call his ther a mad old man. I have ventured to cor - 
rect in the text Jure à made old man: i. e. your fortune's 
made by this adventitious treaſure. So our poet, in a number 
of other Wee THEOBALD. 

Dr. Warburton did not accept this emendation, but it is cer- 
tainly right. The word is borrowed from the novel: The good 
man deſired his wife to be quiet: if ſhe would hold peace, they 
were made for ever.“ See vol. I. p. 64. Fax MIR. 
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250 WINTER's T LF. 
Oft good and bad; that make; and unfold ertor 
No take upon me, in the name of Time, 

_ To uſe my wings. Impute it not a crime, 


O'er fixteen years , and leave the growth untry'd_ 
This does not, in my opinion, take in the poet's thought. Tine 


does not make miſtakes, and acer them, at different conjunt. 
tures; but the poet means, that Time often for a ſeaſon coy; 


Theobald's emendation is ſurely unneceſſary. Departed tin 


ure is formed) had pointed out many of theſe abſurdities and d. 


V bat they were, ** For, at this daye, the Italian is 0 laſciviou 
in his comedies, that honeſt hearts are grieved at his actions. Thi 
Frenchman and Spaniard follow the Italian's humour. The Ger 


155 i Fu his worke on impoſfibilities: then in three houres ronne 


F 
4, 


- 


o me, or my Twift paſſage, that I flide 


" 6 a 


. + # I # i ) 
$1 . — N 


f e make, and unfold error,, 


errors, which he afterwards diſplays and brings to light, I chut 
therefore to reads 8 bs 
bat maik ard unfold error, —  THEOBALD, 


renders many facts obſcure, and in that ſenſe is the cauſe of err, 
Time to come brings diſcoveries with it. STEEVENS.  * 
ar | 
Ober ſixteen years, ] E/OTS G31 1 
This treſpaſs, 1n oe of dramatic unity, will appear veaid 
to thoſe who have read the once famous Lily's Endymion, or (x 
he himſelf calls it in the prologue) his Man in the Moon. The 
author was applauded and very liberally paid by queen Elizabeth, 
Two acts of his piece comprize the ſpace of forty years, Endy. 
mion lying down-to-fleep-at-the end of the ſecond, and wakingin 
the firſt ſcene of the fifth, after a nap of that unconſcionable 
length. Lilly has likewiſe been guilty of much greater abſurd 
ties than ever Shakſpeare committed; for he ſuppoſes that Bn 
dymion's hair, features, and perſon, were changed by age during 
his ſleep, while all the other perſonages of the drama remainel 
without alteration. 
George Whetſtone,” in the epiſtle dedicatory, before his Pr. 
mos and Caſſandra, 1578, (on the plan of which Mea/are for Mu 


* #8 


fences againſt the laws of the Drama. It muſt be owned therefore 
that Shakſpeare has not fallen into them through ignorance d 


man is too holy ; for he preſents on everye common ſtage, what 
preachers ſhould pronounce in pulpitz. The Engliſhman in thi 
quallitie, is moſt vaine,  indifcreete, and ont of order. He fir 
1e throwe the worlde: marryes, gets children, makes children 
men, men to conquer kingdomes, murder monſters, and bringet 
goddes from heaven, and fetcheth devils from hell, &c.“ Ih 
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* 11 ; N. to PA 1 4 2 
Of that wide gap * ; ſince it is in my power # 
To'o'erthrow law, and in one ſelf- born hour. 
To plant and o'erwhelm cuſtom: Let me paſs 
The ſame I am, ere ancient'ft order was, 


r f 
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Or what is now received: I witneſs to | bi 
0 The times that brought them in: ſo ſhall Ido mY 
To the freſheſt things now reigning and make ſtale 1 | 
The gliſtering of this preſent, as my tale N 0 
me r | . 1 A1. N 00 F bl | 
Ie tation will ſerve to ſhew that our might have enjoyed the bi ; 
Ll benefit of literary laws, but, like Ach troy denied that laws were ' 
uk deligned to operate on beings confident of their own powers, and. wn 
ſecure of graces beyond the reach of art. STEEvEnNs, | - 1 
3 and leave the growth anti _ 7 l 


- 
4 * 
1 
. 
IS 
his 

2K 4 

, 

| 

N 


The growth of u hat? The reading is nonſenſe,  Shakſpeare 
wrote: | | | F 1 


u law the gulf untry'd, F-12774 

i. e. unwaded through. By this means, too, the uniformity of 
if the metaphor is reſtored; All the terms of the ſentence, relating 
(4 to a gulf ; as ſaviſt paſſage, ide over—untry'd—wide gap, 
he 2 | WARBURTON. 
th This emendation is plauſible, but the common reading is con- 
iy ſiſtent enough with our author's manner, who attends more to his 
ql ideas than to his words. The growth of the wide gap, is ſome- 
be what irregular; but he means, zhe growth, or progreſſion of the 
vi time which filled up the gap of the ſtory between Perdita's birth 
and her ſixteenth year. 7% leave this growth untried, is to leave the 
Ing paſſages of the intermediate years unnoted and unexamined, Untried 
ied is not, perhaps, the word which he would have choſen, but which 

his rhyme required, Jon wg0N. Mes Peak 
ne Dr. Johnſon's explanation of growth i: confirmed by a ſubſe- 
2 quent paſſage: 0 I : dio. 
. turn my glaſs, and give my ſcene ſuch grow!ng, 
ore As you had ſlept between.“ 1 
1 So, in Pericles, 1609: 
ous No to Marina bend your mind, IT 
[hs „ Whom our faſt-growing ſcene muſt find,” MALoONE. 
tle lind ut is in my power &.] DL 
hat The reaſoning of Time is not very clear; he ſeems to mean, that 
oy he who has broke ſo many laws may now break another; that he 
ar who introduced every thing, may introduce Perdita on her ſix- 
- teenth year; and he intreats that he may paſs as of old, before 
re 


any erder or ſucceſſion of objects, ancient or modern, diftinguiſhed 
* * ; 3 # © 
Ris per JEST. T- e 
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372 WINTER TAI. E. | 

Now ſerms to it. Your patience this allowing, 

turn my glaſs; and give my ſcene ſuch growing, 

As you had flept between. Leontes leaving 

The effects of his fond jealouſies? ſo grieving, . 

That he ſhuts up himſelf ; Imagine me *, 

Gentle ſpectators, that I now may be 

In fair Bohemia; and remember well, 

I mentioned a fon o'the king's, which Florizel 

I now name to you; and with ſpeed ſo pace 

To ſpeak of Perdita, now grown in grace 

Equal with wond'ring: What of her enſues, | 

I lift not prophecy ; but let Time's news "8 

Be known, when 'tis brought forth :—a ſhepherd”; 

daughter, 1 1 "08 

And what to her adheres, which follows after, 

Is the argument of time * : Of this allow, 

If ever you have ſpent time worſe ere now; 

I never yet, that Time himſelf doth ſay, | 
He wiſhes earneſtly, you never may. [ Exit, 


3 CE N i. 
The Court of B obemia. 


Enter Polixenes and Camillo. 


Pol. I pray thee, good Camillo, be no more im- 
portunate: tis a ſickneſs, denying thee any thing; a 
death, to grant this. | 


$ imaging me, 2 
Gentle fpefators, that I not0 may be 

| In fair Bohemia ;j—] | | | 
- Time is every where alike. 1 know not whether both ſenſe and 
grammar may not dictate: | : ; 
imagine We, | 
| Gentle ſpectators, that you now may be, &c. 

Let as imagine that you, who behold theſe ſcenes, are now in Bo- 
hemia. JOHNSON, anne 
* Is the argument of time 1 
Argument is the fame with /abjed?, See vol. III., p. 8g. Jon xsox. 

R I —* : Cams 
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Cam. It is fifteen years, fince I faw my country: 


though I have, for the moſt part, been aired abroad, 
I defire to lay my bones there. Beſides, the peni- 
tent king, my maſter, hath ſent for me: to whoſe 
feeling ſorrows | might be Tome allay, or I o'erween 
to think ſo; which is another ſpur to my departure. 

Pol. As thou lov'it me, Cannilo, wipe not out the 
reſt of thy ſervices, by leaving me now: the need [ 
have of thee, thine own goodneſs hath made; better 
yot to have had thee, than thus to want thee : thou, 
having made me buſineſſes,” Which none, without thee, 
can ſufhciently manage, muſt either ſtay to execute 
them thyſelf, or take away with thee the very ſervices 
thou haſt done: which if I have nat enough confider'd, 
(as too much I cannot) to be more thankful to thee, 
ſhall be my ſtudy; and my profit therein, the heap- 
ing friendſhips . Of that fatal country Sicilia, pr'y- 
thee ſpeak no more: whoſe very naming puniſhes me 


with the remembrance of that penitent, as thou call'ſt 


hat I Nlide 
7 Oer ſixteen yearg—— .. 5 
Again, act V. ſc. iti : ** Which lets go by ſome fxtren years“ 
Again, ibid. -Which teen winters canfhot blow away.“ 

| (ES RO 81 5 * 3 

an ofit therein, the heaping friendſhips. 
is nonſenſe. We Et ö ene "The king 
had faid his ſtudy ſhould be to reward his friend's deſerts; and then 
concludes, that his profit in this ſtudy ſhould be reaping the fruits 
of his friend's attachment to him; which refers to what he had 
before faid of the neceflity of Camillo's Tay, or other ĩſe he could 
not reap the fruit of thaſe bufineſzs, which Camillo had cut out. 
ar 7 | — "'WAxBURTCN. 


I ſee not that the preſent reading is nonſenſe : the ſenſe of heap- 
ins friendſhips, though like many tber of our author's, uuuſu- 
al, at leaſt unuſual to modern ears, is not very obſcure, To be 
more thankful ſhall be my fludy; and my profit therein the hraping 
Friendfhips: That is, I «vill for the future be more liberal ef recom- 
pence, from which 1 ſhall receive this advantage, that as I heap be- 
nefitt I ha beap friendſhips, as I confer favours on thee T ſhall in- 
creaſe the friendſhip between us, Jouns0n, ; 


n ſiſteen tar Weſhauld read ten. Time has 
juſt faid : i iv en A 
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him, and 164 king, my brother: whoſe loſs of 
his moſt precious queen, and children, areeven now to 


be afreſtrlamented. Say to me, when ſaw'ſt thou the 


prince Florizel my ſon? Kings are no leſs unhappy, 
their iſſue not being gracious; than they are in loſing 
them, when they haye approved their virtues. 
Cum. Sir, it is three days, ſince I ſaw the prince: 
What his happier affairs may be, are to me unknown: 
but I have, miſſingly, noted ?, da! is of late much re· 
tired from court; and is leſs frequent to his princely 
exerciſes, than formecly, he hath appeared. 

Pol. I have conſider d ſo much, Camillo; and with 
ſome! care; ſo far, that I have eyes under my ſervice, 
which look upon his removedneſs: from whom I have 
this intelligence; That he is ſeldom. from the houſe of 
a moſt homely ſhepherd; a man, they ſay, that 70 
very nothing, and beyond the imagination of his 
neighbours, is grown. into/an unſpeakable eſtate. 

Cam, I have heard, fir, of ſuch a man, who hath 


a daughter of moſt rare note: the report of her is ex- 


tended more, than can be Soup: to begin from ſuch 
a cottage. 

Pol. That's « likewiſe. part of my intelligence. 
Z But; I fear the angle that plucks our ſon thithex, 
Thou ſhalt accompany us to the place: where we will, 
not appearing what we are, have ſome queſtion” with 
the bepherd, from whole np X 1 thin] it not 


101 FEY iſ nely, e 

| Miffngly noted means, 1 have obſerved him at wk. not 
conſtantly or regularty, but occaſionally.” 'STEEVENS./ 1 | 
But, I fear the angle — } Mr. T heobald reads,—and 
| I feat the erg/e. Jonnson, * 
| Angls 1 n this place means a fiſhing rod, which he r h. as 
FRET ing his ſon, like a fiſh, aways So, in K. Hen, I 
p © — he did win | 

| „The hearts of all that he did angle for. 3 
Again, in Aue Well that" Ends Welt: ba wt 
She knew her 15 and did et fob 1 the: 1 e 

* \STEEVENSR 


Ts c uneaſy 
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uneaſy to get the cauſe of my ſon's reſort thithet: : 
Pr'ythee, be my preſent partner in this buſineſs; and 
lay aſide the thoughts of Sicilia. 

Cant. I willingly obey your command, © FS, 
Pol. My beſt Camillo! We muſt diſguiſe our- 


ſelves. G | [Exeunt. 


ELIE IE TED, 
The Country. boy ht + 


. Enter Autolyeus* Anging. a | 


When daffodils begin to prer,—— __* 
With, heigh ! the doxy over the dale, — 

I} by, then comes in the fweet othe year ; | 
For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale. 


- 


wm Hutolycu-—) Autolycus was the ſon of Mercury, and 
as famous for all the arts of fraud and thievery as his father: 
66 Non fuit Autoſyci tam piceata manus,” : Martial. a 


rcipns o'er the parts lately under the dominion of winter. The Eng- 

I pale, the Iriſh pale, were frequent expreſſions in Shak- 

ſpeare's time; and the words red and paie were choſen for the ſake 

of the antigen, Fan i 
Dr. Farmer is certainly right. I had offered this explanation to 

Dr. Johnſon, who rejected it. In X. Hen. V. our author ſays: 

66 the Engliſh breach * Gab F Ee 0 


9 : 
* 


Fals in the flood, &c,” ; ©). 
Again, in another of his plays 
OY 6 mn ecean pales, or fy inelips.“ 4 
Holinſhed, p. 528, calls fir Richard Aſton, Lieutenant of the 
Engliſh pale, fo the earle of Summeriet. b. Again, in K. Hen. VI. 
Part I: nen 3 3 5 18 * 
How are we park'd, and bounded in a pals,” | STEEVENS, 
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% WINTER TALE, 
be white ſheet bleaching on the bedge,— - 
With, hey! the ſweet birds, O, how they ing! 


Doth ſet my pugging tooth on edge *; 
For a quart of ale is a diſb for a king. 


5 The lark, that tirra-lirra chaunts, — 
With, hey vil, bey! the thruſh and the jay — 
Are ſummer ſongs for me and my aunts ©, 
While we lie tumbling in the hay. 
UW N have 


* ——pugging tab) 
Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warburton, read,——propging 
tooth, It is certain that pugging is not now under ſtood. But Dr, 
Thirlby obſerves, that it is the cant of gypies, Jounson,' 
The word þrgging is uſed by Greene in one of his. pieces, and 
progging by Beaumont and Fletcher in the Spani/h Curate. Anda 
puggard was a cant name for ſome particular kind of thnef. So, in 
the Roaring Girl, 1611: "Mi n 
„ Of cheaters, lifters, nips, foiſts, puggard:, curbers,” 
See Prigging in Minſhew.  STEEVENS., | 
S The lark, that rra lirra chaunts.] 
La gentille allouette avec ſon 7ire-lire 
Tire lire @ lire et tire- lirant (re fy 
Vers la voute du Ciel, puis ſon vol vers ce lieu 
Vu et defire dire adieu Dieu; adieu Dieu. 


| : | 7 Du Bartas, 5 
Ecce ſuum tirile tirile: ſuum tirile tractat. 
Liunæi Fauna Suecica. 


\ 


$7 s ar T. H. W. 
6 — aun, ] 722740 
Aunt appears to have been at this time a cant for a bawd. In 
Middleton's comedy, called, A Tick to catch the” Old one, 1616, 
is the following confirmation of its being uſed in that ſenſe:— 
«« It was better beſtow'd upon his uncle than one of his aunts, I 
need not ſay bawg, for every one knows what a ſands for in 
np laſt tranſlation.” Again, in Ram-alley, or Merry Tricks, 

y never knew | 

„What ſleeking, glazing, or what preſſing mean 
CTill you tt me to your aint the lady: 
 , * Tknew no ivory teeth, tio caps of hair, 

No mercury, water, fucus, or perfumes 

1 To help a lady's breath, until your aut 

I earnd me the common trick.“ 
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1 have ſerv'd prince Florizel, and, in my time, vote 
three · pile; but now am out of ſervice x B . 


- — — — 

| = \ 
>> oo 

=_ 1 


— „ — 4 
Nr. 


Shall I go. mourn foi r that, my dear 7 
be pale 2 4. by 7/4 | 
| And then Iwander here and there, 
1 then do go moft . 7 


N 9 
1 * 1 
7 


3 2 — Ap. + <> — . 
. K x3 *X 4 — 
7 —— 
> &< N - at — 
rr 


If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the fow-fhin buaget ; 

Tien ny account 1 well may give, 
And in the flocks avouch i. 


l M traffick is ſneets; when the kite builds, look to 
leſſer linen. N My ONE nam'd me, Autolyeus; who, 
| | 1 being. 


heal in Decker 8 Honeft Where, 1635 2 2 rn call you one of 
** eu that were as good as to call you arrant rs. 
STEEVENS. . 
7 —— wore | three-pile . i. e. rich velvet. So, in Rome 
allry or — Tricks, 1611. | 5 
and line tem 
With black, crimſon, and taway three it'd vebvet. A 
vol. II. p. 520. STERVENS, 
traffick is ſbects ;——=] i, e. I am a vender of ſheet balltade; 
and other publications that are fold unbound. From the word heit 
the poet takes occaſion to quibble, 
« Our fingers are hme twi twigs, and barbers we be, 


« 44. o catch ſheets from moſt pleaſant to ſee.” 
er Ladies of Londen, I OS 
Again, in Beaumont and Eletcher's Be ars Buſh 
Jo ſteal from the hedge both the ſhirt 1240 the hac. 


N K 
9 —55 N nam d me, Auto 


, &c.] Mr. Theobald ſays, 
the alluſion is unqueſtionably to Ovid, He is miſtaken, Not only 
the alluſion, but the whole ſpeech i is taken from Lucian ; who a 
pears to have been one of our poet's favourite authors, as may 
collected from ſeveral places of his works. It is from bis dijconr/e 
en judicial aſtrology, where Autolycus talks much in the ſame man- 
ner; and 'tis en this account that he is called the ſon of 
Mereury by the ancients, namely becauſe he was born under that 


planet; Aad as the infant was ö the e to com 
muniente 
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TAUCK. 
The white ſheet bleaching on the bedge,— - 
With, hey! the ſweet birds, O, how they ing! 


Doth ſet my pugging tooth on edge * ; 
For a quart of ale is a diſb * a king. 


OI . 


5 The lark, that tirra-lirra chaunts, — 
With, bey] with, hey! the thruſh and the jay: 
Are ſummer ſongs for me and my aunts ©, 
While we lie tumbling in the hay. 
42 * I have 


* ——pugging t00th———) . | 
Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warburton, read, —progging 
tooth, It is certain that pugging is not now underſtuod. But Dr, 
Thirlby obſerves, that it is the cant of gyplies- Jounson,' 
The word þrgging is uſed: by Greene in one of his. pieces, and 


pregging by Beaumont and Fletcher in the Spanri/h Curate. Anda 
ug gear 


was a cant name for ſome particular kind of thief. So, in 
he Roaring Girl, 1611: e f 
Gf cheaters, lifters, nips, foiſts, puggard:, curbers.“ 


See Prigging in Minſhew. . SrEEVENS. 


5 The lark, that ra lirra chaunts.] 
La gentille allouette avec ſon nire-lire © 
Tire lire a lire et lire-lirant lire | ol 
Vers la voute du Ciel, puis ſon vol vers ce lieu 
Vi... et defire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu. 


| ; F Du Bartas, 
Ecce ſuum :irile tire: ſuum tirile tractat. 


Linnæi Fauna Suctica. 
$ | J a | 3 | T, H. W. 
—_— aut, } 
Aunt appears to have been at this time a cant for a bawd. In 
Middleton's comedy, called, A Trick to catch the” Old one, 1616, 
is the following confirmation of its being uſed in that ſenſe 
It was better beſtow'd upon bis uncle than one of his as, I 
need not ſay bawg, for every one knows what aan, ſtands for in 
* laſt tranſlation.” Again, in Ram-alley, or Merry Tricks, 
1011: 436 au wile; 4 "x 33 ; iy 
ſe I never knew (ES | 
„What ſleeking, glazing, or what preſſing meant, 
Till you preferr'd me to your aunt the lady: 
_,** Tknew no ivory teeth, no caps of hair, 
No mercury, water, fucus, or perfumes 

1 To help a lady's breath, until your au 

I earnd me the common trick.“ 


1 
> 7 
” 


WINTER's TALE.” 7 


1 have ſerv'd prince Florizel, and, * my time, wore 
three-pile * 3 Ld now [ am out of ſervice : Tk 


Shall I go. mourn, far that, my dear ; 

5 Te pale moon ſhi nes by night? 0 

And then Iwander 5 7 and there, 1152 
1 then do go moft Fight. 


| If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the ſorv-ſtin budget ; 

Tien ny account I well may give, 
And in the flocks avouch it. 


l M traffick is ſneets; when the kite builds, look to 
leſſer linen. . My a nam'd me, Amzalyeus: who,. 
| | 1 being, 


* in Deckers Hom Whore, 1635 2 1. Tu call you one of 


1 e, ar that were as good as to call you arrant whorg.” 
| STEEVENS. | 


7 ere chres- pile . i. e. rich velvet. * in Rom- 
alli or — Nin 
and line them 


With black, crimſon, and 8 three 4 velvet ” Sce 


vol. II. p. 5 20. STERVLAS, 
3 My wraffickis fbects ;—] i. e. I am a vender of ſheet ballads, 


and other publications that are fold unbound. From the word beets 
the poet takes occaſion to quibble. 
Our fingers are lime twi 1 and barbers we be, 
« {To catch Meet, from iges 1 moſt pleaſant to ſee.” 


Ladies of Londen, 1584. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher” s Beggars Buſh 
Wh. To ſteal from the hedge both 


ſhirt 7230 the /beer. 27 
&c.] Mr. Theobald fi, 
9 — facker nam d me, Autolyens, eo 
the alluſũn is unqueſtionably to Ovid, He is miſtaken, Not only 
the allufion, but the whole et is taken from Lucian; who a 
pears to have been one of our poet's favourite authors, as may 


collected from ſeveral places of his works. It is from 57 difeourſe 


en judicial aftrology, where Autolycus talks much in the ſame man- 
ner; and 'tis on this account that he is called the ſon of 


Mereury by the ancients, namely becauſe he was born under that 


Planet. 4 the infant was ö the aſtrologers to com 
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n WINDER TALE, 


being, as I am, litter'd under Mercury, was likewiſe 
a ſnapper-up, of 


the filly cheat“: 3 Gallows, ad knock, are too 
powerful on the high-way: beating, and hanging, are 


q J ut the Oxford editor, who, by his emendations, ſeems to have 
declared war againſt all Shakſpeare” humour, alters i it tonale 
N ty cheat. WARBURTON, 

The filly heat is one of the technical terns belonging to the art 
of coneycatchin or ShHiewery, Which Greene has mentioned among 
the reſt, in his treatiſe on that ancient and honourable ſcience, 

N 0 think it TOs picking pockets, 'STEEVENS. 
Gallo, and noct,, &c.) The reſiſtance which a 14 
N dercn in the feel, and the puniſhment which he 


WOT . 
3 


mine me to the ſilly fins and petty theft. Jounson, 
4 —— Every Neve weather tods; every rod yields pound nd 
aſſage appears to me unintelligible irom a 
1 the firſt place, no reaſon, I believe, 


8 


Hillin This 
va Wed 2 This pa 


ang A aſſigned for the elown's chooſing ſo ſingular a number as 

2 Be form. his Calculation upon, in eſtimating the value of 

hundred flecces. * * much more probable thats nic 

' FI * a ng or PA P hd =. 7 "Ef Jv | * 
F a2 , , an? e . 
Nr A2. . 4A. War, — 

S ahi - Lee D ==" . 
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unconfider'd trifles : : With die, and 
drab, I pure 4540 this capariſon ; and my revenue is 


g terrors to me; for the life to come, I flee out. the 
q N I thought of it—A prize ! a Prices 7 * 
I R2h 1 
NN | Enter Clown, | | 
d? Clo. Let me tos ? Every even weather is -H 
% * XJ every tod yields pound and odd ſhilling: fifteen hun- 
\ Ns dred ſhorn, What comes the wool to? 
6 : / * Ant, 
JW 
> N J N municate of n nature of the ſtar which profominated, 0 4 Auto: 
LN « lycus was a. thief, WARBURTON. 
1.1 IN 2 22 of . to © of Shale. Tha Ken was 
tranilat on ore the time o a are. ve een it 
D \ but it had os = 57 tb . 58 ö 
ib die and drab, I purebald ibis e 
N } a 1, e. with gaming] and whoring, I brought myſe —— this ray 
s dreſs, PzRrcy. 
RN ® — ay revenue is the filly cheat j———) Silly is uſed by the 
\ x writers of Qur author's time, for ſumple, low, mean; and in this 
J che humour of t ſpeech conſiſts. 1 don't aſpire to arduous and 
> high things, as bridewell or the gallows: I am contented with this 
54 \ — and low way of life, as a /napper-up of unconſidered irifles, 


tg fers on detection, with-hold me from daring robbery, and deter- 


E Toy es, oO 


S7 A 
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Aut; If the ſpringe hold, the cock's mine. [ 4/ide.. 
Ch, I cannot do't without counters. Let me ſee; * 1 

what am I to buy for our ſheep-ſhearing feaſt ? Three 
pound of ſugar , five'pound of turrants 1 rice—— What ; 
will this fiſter of mine' do with rice? But my father 

hath made her miſtreſs of the feaſt, and ſhe lays, it 

on. She hath made me four and twenty noſe- gays 

for the ſhearers: thtee- man ſong-men all *, and 
very good ones; but they are moſt of them means Ay 
and baſes: but one Puritan among them, and he 


3+ «4 41 & © 


. 


ſings pfalms to horn · pĩpes. I muſt, have /affron, to 
colour the warden piesꝰ ; mace - date none; that's 
of | D et 61, Out 


Juſtice Shallow, he ſhould have counted his wethers by the /core. 

In the firſt folio, the only authentick ancient copy of this play; 

there is no appearance of elifion, the word being printed thus, 

with a capital letter; - Every Leaven weather, &c. ' I ſuppoſe 

that Shakipeare wrote Every=——living wether, &c.“ the 

only profit that ariſes from ſheep while they are living, being 
their neecel nn EE Fe hos heap tet Ms 
The other error ſeems to have ariſen from our author's not 
having made the proper calculation. In his fallad days“ (his 
father being a dealer in wool) he was perhaps not unacquainted 
with this ſubject; but having at a ſubjequent period diſcharge 
ſuch matters from his mind, he probably left blanks in his MS, 
intending to fill them up, when he ſhould hate gained the ne- 
ceflary information; and afterwards forgot them. The whole 
paſſage therefore ſnpuld, J think, 95 ted thus; Every 
living wether——tods ; every tod yields poptid aud odd 
ſhilling : fitteen hundred ſhoru, Kc. Maron. 

5 —tods —1 A tod is twenty-eight und dfywoel. PE RCV. 

* ——three-man ſong- men all, 1 ſingers of catches in 
three parts. A H- man ſong occurs in the Tournament of Tottenban, 
dee The Rely of Poetry, vol. II. p. 24. PERCY. 5 

So, in Heywood s X Edward IV. 1626: call Dudgeon 
and his tellows, we ll have | three-man ſong.”” Before the comedy 
2 * Gentle Craft, or the Shoemaker, Holizy, 4 bo, ſome of 
theſe e n /ongs are printed, STEEVENS. . 

7 means, and ; Hy are tenors. See vol. II. p. 66. 

We 107 1042441 203 * 25 Ver 2 | *'STEEVENS, 

1 ar den-pies ; Y Wardens are a ſpecies of large 
I believe the name js diſuſed at preient: it howeyer afforded Ben 
Jonſon room for 2 quibhle _—_ maſque of G 's Metamoryhoſed 3 

„A deputy takt, Aceh -e f . 1 

„ . .D ne tel 

ee, eee . eee eee, 
„„ it 

4. — . — - at 1 — endl Mor ans, e 1 

Ir ene 
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out of my * 2 ſeven; a race, ar te, of gin. 
2er;—but that I' may beg/;z—four ound r 
ana as 10 70 A 20 we” , £ * 
Aut. Ob, that ever 1 Was [Gro 1 
Groveli ng on the, Ou 

Clo. ihe name of een 4 5 * 

Aut. O. help me, help me! pluck but af theſ 
rags; and then, death, death! 

' Ch, Alack, por ſoul; thou haſt noe! of more 
rags to lay on "thee, rather than have theſe off. 

_ Aut. Oh, fir, the loathſomegeſs of them offend; 
rhe, more than the ſtripes I have receiv'd ; which are 
mighty anes, and millions, 

Clo. Alas, poor man! a million of beating may 
come to a great matter. | | 

Aut. | am robb'd, fir, and beaten; my money an and 
| apparel ta'en from me, and theſe deteſtable Five 
put upon me. 

Clo. What, by a horſe-man, or a foot-man >. 

Aut. A foot- man, ſweet fir, a foot- man. 

_ © Clo. Indeed, he ſhould be a "faot-man, by the gar- 
ments he hath left with rhee; if this be a horſe - man's 
coat, it hath ſeen very hot ſervice. Lend me thy 
hand, I'll help thee; come, lend me thy hand. 
Helping bim vp. 

Aut. Oh! good fir, tenderly, oh} 

| Clo. Alas, poor ſoul. _ * 

Clo, O, good fir, ſoftly, good _ 1. fr, my 
ſhoulder-blade i * . 


It appears ſrom a paſſage in Cupid”s Revenge; by Bind and 
7 Flecher, that . > were uſually eaten roaſted ; 
« I would wine had him roafted like a warden, 
In brown paper.” 
The French call this peare the poire dt garde. STEEVENS. 
Barret, in his Alvearie, voce Warden Tree, Yolemus, ſays, Folums 


aulem Pyra ſunt prægrandia ita dieta quod Wr volam. 
Epi rox. 


Vibe name of ] This is 2 vulgar i invocation, which I 
have often heard uſed. So, fir Andrew Ague-cheek at Before 


1 , ſhe's a good wench. rx. x G 
. | . ww nt . « 0 6 


* 
* 
8 
* 1 & a 
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Go. How now ? canſt ſtand ) 

Aut. Softly, dear fir ; {Picks his pocket} good fir, 
ſoftly : you ha” done me a charitable office. 

Clo. Doſt lack any money? I have a little money 
for thee. don eim 

Aut. No, good ſweet fir; no, I beſeech you, fir : 
J have a kinſman not paſt three quarters of a mile 
hence, unto whom I was going; I ſhall there have 
money, or any thing I want: Offer me no money, I 
pray you; that kills my heart. | | 

Clo. What manner of fellow was he that robb'd 

ou ? 

Aut. A fellow, fir, that T have known to go about 
with trol- my dames : I knew him once a ſervant of 
the prince; I cannot tell, good fir, for which of his 
yirtues it was, but he was certainly whipp*d out of the 
court. ; : | 5 

Clo. His vices, you would ſay; there's no virtue 


whipp'd out of the court: they cheriſh it, to make 


it ſtay there; and yet it will no more bur * abide. 


1 m—vith trol-my-dames :-——] Trox-madatng, French. The 
game of nine-holes. Wax BURTON. * 

In Dr. Jones's old treatiſe on Buckfone bathes, he ſays: © The 
ladyes, gentle woomen, wyves, maydes, if the weather be not 
agreeable, may have in the ende of a benche, eleven holes made, 
intoo the which to troule pummits, either wyolent or ſofte, after 
their own diſcretion, the paſtyme troule in madame is termed.” 

_ FARmER. 

The old Engliſh title of this game was pigeen holes; as the arches 
in the machine through which the balls are rolled, reſemble the 
_ made for pigeons in a deve-houſe, So, in the Axtipodes, 
1638; | 

« Three-pence I loſt at nine-pins ; but I 
Six 82 towards — 1 
Again, in A Woman never vex'd, 1632: 
66 you quickſands he finds out, as dice, cards, gigeen- 
of | 3 
Drayton, however, in the 14th ſong of his Polyolbion, mentions 
it by its preſent title: | | 
At ne- bolt on the heath while they together play.“ 
| STEEVENS. 


2 ——abide.] To abide, here, muſt ſignify, to _/ojourn, to live 


for a t me without a ſettled hal ĩtation. Jou NsOR. 


Aut. 
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Aut. Vices I would fay, ſir. I know this man well 
he hath been fincean ape-bearer;thena proceſs-ſeryer 
a bailiff; then he compalſs'd a motion of the prodigal 
- ſon 3, and married a tinker's wife within a mile where 
my land and living lies; and, having flown over 
many knaviſh profeſfions, he ſettled only in a rogue: 
. ſome call him Autolycus. 3 „ 
Clo. Out upon him] Prig! for my life, prig +! he 
; haunts wakes, fairs, and bear- baitings. 
Aut. Very true, fir; he, fir, he; that's the rogue, 
that put me into this apparel. | 92 
Clo. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia; if 
you had butlook'd big, and ſpit at him, he'd have run, 
Aut. I muſt confeſs to you, fir, I am no fighter: 
Jam falſe at heart that way; and that he knew, 
warrant him. „ 
Clo. How do you now?ꝰ 
Aut. Sweet fir, much better than I was; I can 
| Rand, and walk: I will even take my leave of you, 
and pace ſoftly towards my kinſman's. | 
C/o. Shall I bring thee on thy way? 
Aut. No, good-tac'd fir ; no, ſweet fir. 
Cle. Then fare thee well; I muſt go to buy ſpices 
for our ſheep-ſhearing. re oe Et, 
Aut. Proſper you, ſweet fir !—Your purſe is not hot 
enough to purchaſe your ſpice. I be with you at 
your ſheep-ſhearing too: If I make not this cheat 
bring out another, and the ſhearers prove ſheep, let 
me be unroll'd, and my name put into the book of 
virtue! VEE "ey" 
75 


motion of the prodigal ſin.——] i. e. the puppet Heu 
then called nations. A term eee our author. 
pri! for yy pri 1 1 5 7 1 Ak BUR rox. 
Prig! for my life, Prig !] In the canting language Prig is a 
thief _ pe- packer 21 therefore in be Ee... 105 by 

. Beaumont and Fletcher, Prig is the name of a knaviſli Beggar. 
1 3 A 8 
eine be unroll'd, and my name put into the book of wirtae! 
Begging gyplies, in the time of Our author, were in gangs ar 
1 N eee e eee em. 
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og on, jeg on, the foot-path w 14 

7 a e 'bent the e, ef | 

| of merry heart goes all-the da, 7 
Dour 2 tires in 4 milena. i mn [Exits 


4 


4 Shepherds 2 


„ Potizel and Perdita. 


Flo. Theſe your unuſual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life.: no ſhepherdes ; but Flora, 
Peering in April's front. This your ſheep- ſhearing 
Is as a meeting of the petty gods, 

And you the queen on't. 

Per, Sir, my gracious lord, 

To chide at your extremes, it not becomes me „ 
Oh, pardon, that 1 name them: your high ſelf, 


* 99 


companies, that had Fare of the ſhew of an incorporated. 
body. From this noble ſociety he wiſhes he may be unrolled if- 
he does not ſo and ſo. - War BURTON, | 

o Fog on, jog on, &.] Theſe lines are part of a catch printed . 
in “ an Antidote againſt Melancholy, made 425 in Pills compounded of 
„ avitty ballads, Jouial Songs, 5 merry catche wh ad to, p. 69. 


Epi TOR. 

7 And merrily hent the fiike-a:} | 
To bent the ſtile, is to take hold of it. 1 was miſtaken when I 
laid in a note on Meaſure for Meeſure, act IV. ſc. ult. that the 
verb was—to hend. It is to heut, and comes from the Saxon 
7 SO, in the old rognance of Gwy Earl 2 n bl. 1, 
no date: 3 

4 So by the armas bet good Guy. 
Again: 

« And ſome by the brydle him bent. 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery 2ueen, b. iii. c. 7: 

«66 Great labour ton 1 thou bent in band: 2 

0 ( 11SPTRVENG, : 


"== 
— apjrenier, 1 
That i is, your exceſs, the extravagance of your praiſes. Jonkson. 


4 T he 


v 
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The * gracious mark o the land, you have obſcur'q 
With a ſwain's wearing ;. and. me, poor lowly maid, 
Moſt goddeſs-like prank d upꝰ: But that our feaſts 
In every meſs have folly, and the feeders. 
Digeſt it with a cuſtom, I ſhould bluſh _ 
To fee you fo attired : ſworn, I think, 
To ſhew myſelf a glaſs 1 * * 


" The gracioils mark o'the land, ——) | 
4 of all men's ay and * Jounson, 
an . N 
To prank is to dreſs with 8 DO, in Coriolanus » 
« For they do prank them in authority.” ? | 
Again, in Tom Ty r and his Wife, 598 * | 
'*. See p. 213. STEEVERL, 


«« I pray you go prank you, 
8 — 1 45. | 
To ſhew my/ef a plaſs. | | 
i. e. one would think that in putting on this habit of a ſhepherg, 
you had ſworn to put me out of countenance ; for in this, as in a 
laſs, you ſhew me how much below yourſelf you muſt deſcend 
bins you can ger upon a level with me. The ſentiment is fine, 
and expreſſes all the delicacy, as well as humble modeſty, of the 
character. But the Oxford editor alters it to: | 
ſwoon, I think, 
Yo fhew myſelf a glaſs. 
What he means I don't know. But Perdita was not ſo much 
given to fwooning, as appears by her behaviour at the king's 
threats, when the intrigue was diſcovered. Wax BUR TO. 
Dr. Thirlby inelines rather to fir T. Hanmer's emendation, 
which certainly makes an eaſy ſenſe, and 1s, in my opinion, pre- 
ferable to the preſent reading. But concerning this paſſage 1 know 
not what to decide. Jon NsON. ne 
Dr. Warburton has well enough explained this paſſage accord- 
ing to the old reading. Though I capnot help offering a trani- 
poſition, which I would explain thus: £ 
g that our feaſts | 
In every meſs hade folly, _ . 
Digeſt it with a cuſtom (fwvorn I think) 
| To fee you ſo attired, I ſhould bluſh 
To ſhew myſelf” a «4 . 5 855 8 
i. e.— But that our ruſtic feaſts are in part aceompanied 
with — of the ſame kind, which cuſtom has authorized, 


(cuſtom which one would think the gueſts had ſworn to obſerve) 
I ſhould bluſh to preſent myſelf before a glaſs, which would ſhew 


* 


2 . 1 
; Flo: Pbleſs the time, _ un. it 15 m Is 
When my go6d falebn mate her flit 
Thy father's dat. 0077 fla! Fog ens t l. 

Per. Now Jove afford you cauſe ei 


ENABLE NED: 


j..» 


'S af 5 


Flo. Apptehend | Sg 
Nothing but jollity. The gods themſelves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The ſhapes of beaſts upon them: Jupiter 
Became à bull, and bellow'd; the green Neptune 


me my own perſon hdorhed ik a manner ſo foreign to my humble 
ſtate, or {6 much better habited than even that of my prince. 
| . STEEVENS. 


i work, fo noble, &c.} COT PIT a , 

It is impoſſible for any man to rid his mind of hls profeffion. T he 
tber of dhak ſpeare has ſupplied him with a metaphor, which 

rather than he would loſe it, he has put with no great-propritty 
into the mouth of a cguntry maid. I hinking of his own works, 
his mind paſſed naturally to the binder. I am glad that he has yo 
hint it an . M · ⁊ nr 

This alluſion occurs more than once in Romeo and Juliet: 

& This precious book of love, this unbound lover, . 

nn” U To beautify him only lacks a cover.” 
Amin; r kt kris £ 8 
4% That book in many eyes doth ſhare the glory, 
That in gold c/afps locks in the golden ſtory. T 


„„ - and en ab | .- STEBVENS:, 
3 ——=The gods themſelves, . | " 


1 


bull; Apollo, a ſhepherd :. they gods, and yet in love thou a 
man, appginted to c. 8 Dorfs and Faunia, 15,02. 
e , | | M ALONE. 


Vol. IV. Cc A ram, 


* 
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A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-rob'd god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble ſwain, 
As I ſeem now: "Their transformations 
Were never for a N of beauty rarer; 
Nor in a way ſo chaſte: ſince my defres 
Nun not before mine honour ; ; nor my luſts 
Burn hotter than my 

Per. * O but, dear fir, 
Your reſolution cannot hold, when tis 


Oppos'd, as it muſt be, by the power ** ling: 
One of theſe two muſt be neceſſities, 


Which then will ſpeak ; that you muſt change this 


pPurpoſe, 
Flo. Thou deareſt Perdita, 


With theſe forc'd thoughts, I or'y thee, PO not 


The mirth o'the feaſt : Or I'11 be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father's : for I cannot be 

Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 

I be not thine : te this IJ am moſt conſtant, 
Though deſtiny fay, no. Be merry, gentle; 
Strangle ſuch thoughts as theſe, with any thing 
That you behold the while. Your gueſts are coming 
Lift up your countenance ; as it were the day 

Of celebration of that nuptial, which 


| Wet two have ſworn ſhall come. 


4 Nor i ind way) i i. e. Nor. any Way. "Rivrap Ks. 
5 O but, dear ir, ] Dear is an arbitrary and unneceſſary infer» 
E made by the editor of the ſecond folio, Perdita in the 
ormer Part of this ſcene addreſſes Florizel in the ſame manner 
as here : Sir, my gracious lord, c.“ We have only to re- 
gulate the lines thus, to complete the metre : 
* O0 but, Sir, your Os 
Relalunon cannot hold, when tis, &c. - 


tien in reſolution, rſefion, and many fimilar words, is 73 uſed by 
our author as a di ſyllable. So, 75 the e 


ch, t 
fermation, For the ſeparation of the pronomina [an io fron 
the _— precedents ”y en be f found i in th & plays 

| Maro E. 
On | „ Her. 


\ 
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Per. O lady fortune, | 
Stand you auipiczous ! 


Enter Shepherd, Clown, M ſa, - Dorcas, Servants ; 
with Palixenes, and Camille diſpuis'd. © 


Ho. See, your gueſts approach; | 
Addreſs yourſelf to entertain them ſprightly, 

And let's be red with mixth. 

Shep. Fye, daughter! when my old wife liv'd, upon 
This day, the was both pantler, butler, cook; 
Both dame and ſervant: welcom'd all; ſerv'd all; 
Would fing her ſong, and dance ber turn : now here, 
At upper end o'the table, now, i'the middle; 

On his ſhoulder, and his: her face o fre wei 
With labour; and the thing, ſhe took to quench it, 
She would to cach one fip : You are retir 5 
As if you were a feaſted one, and not 
The hoſteſs of the meeting : Pray you, bid 

Theſe unknown friends to us welcome; for it is 

A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your bluſhes ; and preſent yourſelf 
'That which you are, miftreſs o'the feaſt: Come on, 
And bid us welcome to your ſheep-ſhearing, 

As your good flack ſhall proſper, © 

Per. Sir, welcome! {To Pol. and Can. 
It is my father's will, I ſhould take oa me 
The haſteſsſhip o'the day: You're welcome, fir! 
Give me thoſe flowers there, Dorcas. Reverend firs, 
For you there's roſemary, and tue; theſe keep 

ry & wy | Seeming. 


» 


For you ther; raſernary and rue ; tb: 
8 , and ſavour, all the mean 

Grace, and remembrance, be to you both,} Ophelia diſtri» 

butes the ſame plants, and accompanies them with the ſame do- 
cuments . ** There's roſemary, that's for remembrance. There's 
rue for you; we may call it berb of grace.” The qualities of ro- 
taining /feming and ſavonk. appear to be the feaſou why theig 
| eels | * Pao 
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Seeming, and favour, all the winter long: © 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both, 
And welcome to our ſhearing ! 

„Fol, Shepherdeſs, 0400 nl) + 

(A fair one are you) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. | 

Per. Sir, the year growing ancient, 

Not yet on ſummer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, - the faireſt flowers o'the ſeaſon 
Are our carnations, and ftreak'd gilly-flowers, 
Which ſome call, nature's baſtards : of that kind 
Our ruſtick garden's barren ; and I care not | 
To get ſlips of them, | 

Pol. Wherefore, gentlc maiden, 

Do you neglect them? 

Per. For J have heard it ſaid, | 
There is an art *, which, in their picdneſs, ſhares 
With great creating nature. 

Pol. Say; here , 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, | 
But nature makes that mean: fo, o'er that art 
Which, you ſay, adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes. You ſee, ſweet maid, we marry 
A gentler cyon to the wildeſt ſtock ; 

And make conceiye a bark of baſer kind 


plants were conſidered as emblematical of grace and remembrance. 
The noſegay diſtributed by Perdita with the ſigniſications an- 
nexed to each flower, reminds one of the znigmatical letter from 
a Turkillgorer, deſcribed by lady M. W. Montagu, HexNLEv. 

7 Grace, and rememb: ance, | oY | 
Rue was called herb of Grace. Roſemary was the emblem of re- 


membrance; I know not why, unleis becauſe it was carried at 
funerals. JonxsoN. 


ry 


Roſemary was aneiently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, 
and is preſcribed for that purpole in the books of ancient phytic. 
[Ip | STEEVENS. 
*8 There is an art, &c.] This art is pretended to be taught at 
the ends of tome of the old books that treat of cookery, &c. but 
being utterly impracticable is not worth exemplification, _ 
3 e -STEEVENS. 
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By bud of nobler race: This is an art 
Which does mend nature: change it aber. but 


The art itſelf is nature. 
Per. So it is. | {0 
Pol. Then make your garden tian in ing bene, 7 
And do not call them n NF Rig 
Per. I'll not put 2 0 Ibs 5 
The dibble in earth to ſer. one flip of them :+ 
No more than, were I painted, -I would wiſn | 
This Gt > ſhould ay, twere well; and. only there- 
ore 
Defire to breed by e flowers Ge you ; 3 
Hot lavender, mints, ſavory, \marjoram; 
The marigold, that gocs to bed with the ſun, 
And with him riſes weeping : theſe are flowers 
Ot middle ſummer, and, 1 think, they are given 
To men of middle age Lou are very welcome. 


9 — 12 gill Mowers, ] "There 1 is ſome further conceit relative 
to gilly. Norbert than has yet been diſcovered. In a Woman never 
dea d, 1632, is the following paſſage : A lover is behavinz with 
freedom to his miſtreſs as they are going into a garden, and after 
ſhe has alluded to the quality of many herbs, he adds: © You 
have fair roſes, have you not?“ .** Yes, fir, "(fays ſhe) but no 

illy-flowers.” Meaning perhaps that ſhe would not be treated 
fire a gif-flirt, i. e, wanton, A word often met with in the old 
lays. but written flirt-gill in Romeo and Juliet, I ſuppoſe gil 
flirt to be derived, or rathe er corrupted, from ppt or carna- 
tion, which, though beautiful in its appearance, is apt, in the 
gardener” 8 phraſe, to rum from its colours, and change as often as 
. a wanton woman. 

Prior, in his Solomon, has taken notice of the ſame yariabjlity 
in this ſpecies of flowers: 

be the fond carnation loves to ſhoot _ 

* Two various colours from one parent root,” ?“ 

eis Herbal, 1578, ſome ſorts of gillifouers are called mall 
bo "= cuckoo gillfers, &c. And in 4. Wi. Commendation. of 
Caſcoigne and bis Poſtes, is the followzng remark on this _ of 

ower: | 

„Some thinke that gill:fowers do yield a el fal 

dee Gaſcoigne's Works, 1587. SrEE VERS. 
] An inſtrument uſed by gardener; t mi ke 

holes in the earth for the reception of young * 8e it in 
Minfbeedy” STEEVENS, 


„ 
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Cam. I ſhould leave grazing, were J of you fock, 
And only live by” Ping. 


Per. Out, alas! | 
You'd be ſo lean, that blaſts of 3 . 
Would blow you through and through: Now, wy 

faireſt At friend,” | 
I would, I had ſome flowers 0 the ſpring, that might 
Become your time of day; and yours, and yours; 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing :—O Proſerpina a, 
For the flowers ee that frighted, thou let'ſt fall 
From Dis's waggon ! daffodils, 1 
That come before the ſwel ow dares, and takxe 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim 3, 


pe 


* 


0 Preſerpina 
For the flowers now, that, ighted, thou lett'f. fall 
From Diss cuaggon. 1 
So, Orad: 
4 ſure veſtem lara vit ab ora, 
2 Callecti flores tunicts cecidere remifſis.” STEEVE AS. 
3 — — violets dim, 7 
But ſweeter than the lids of Juno f gyes,] 
J ſuſpect that our author miſtakes Juno for Pallas, who was the 
goddeſs of blue eyes. Sweeter than an eye-lid is an odd image : but 
Serkaps' he uſes favcer in the general ſenſe, for dal; gbtful. 


Jonxsox. 
It was formerly the faſhion to kiſs the eyes, as a mark of extra- 


ordinary tenderneſs. I have fornewhere met with an account of 
the firſt reception one of our kings gave to his ne queen, where 
he is ſaid to have is 91 her fayre Heh. So, in e Triu- 


calo 1ays : | 

— — O Armellina, | 

«© Come let me kiſs oF brows like my own daughter,” | 
Again, in Chaucer's Troilus e. . 1358; 

« This Troitus full oft he eyin two 

« Gan for to kiſſe, &c. ww 


Again, in an ancient MS. play. of Timon of Aber, in the pos- 
ſeſſion of Mr. Strut the engraver: | 


O Juno, be not angry with thy Jove, 


gut let me kiſſe thine yes, my ſweete deli bt.” p. G. b. 
Fhe'eyes of Juno were as remarkable as thoſe of Pallas. 


n BowTis n Hene. Hemer. STEEVENS. 58 
Again. 
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But ſweetet tha che Hs uf Juns's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath; pale pritnrofes, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold - 
Bright Phoebus in his ſtrength, a malady 
Mott incident to maids ; Bold oxlips, and ; 
The crown-imperial ;: - likes of all kinds, | 
The floiver-de-lis being one! O, thefe 1 lack, 
To make you garlands of; and, my ſweet 221 
To ſtrow him Ger and o'er. | 

lo. What? like a corſe? 

er, Ni o, like a bank, for love to lie and ber. on; ; 


Again, in' Marſton's Ian at: Counteſs, 1643. ; 
4 —— That yt was Juno's, | 
„ Thoſe lips were hers that won the 8 ball, 
4 That virgin bluſh Diana's. 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinſinn, by Shakſpeare and Fletcher, 


1634: 
— what a brow, 
« Of what a ſpacious majeſty he carries, 
% Arch'd like the great-ey*'d Jun.“ 
Spenſer, as well as our author, has attributed beauty to the 


e-lid ? 
P « Upon her eye- li many graces fate, | 
Under the Gow of her even brows.” 
Faery- Queen, B. II. c. ii ſt. &. 


Again, in his 40th Sonnet: 
When on each eye- i ſweet ly do appe appe 
An hundred graces as in ſha 
a 4 pd oxlips 
Gold is ths reading of fir T. — ; the former editions have 
bold, Jouxso wt. | 
I am not certain but that the old reading is the true one The 
exl;iþ has not a weak flexible ſtalk like thee cow/lip, but erects itſelf 
— 4 the face of the fun, Wallis, in his H. of Northumber- 
that the great oxlip grows a foot and 4 half high. It 
Would the confeſſed, however, that the colour of the oli is taken 
notice of by other . So, in the Arraigament of Paris, 
t584r 
55 — oxlips bright as burniſh'd g old.” 
Again in an ancient ballad called a Poſie of ons r 
fte muſk role ſweet and dainty 
„With other flowers plenty 
6s O and Peony.” See vol, III. p. gt. Srzzvgxs. 


Cc4 | Not 


they fie,” MaLONE, 


59% WAN TE Rig: TA . By; 
Not like a corſe; o A to be buried, 
But quick i Come, take ae 
Methinks, Iiplay as 1 bw ſeen them N 
In Whitſun“ paſtorals; ſure, this RY mine "he 
Does change my diſpoſition, . 83 
| Flo. What, you do, | 1 
Still betters what is done, When you ſeal” freer, 
I'd have you do it ever: when you ting, Fi 
I'd have you buy and fell ſo; ſo give Ams; 
Pray ſo; and, for the ordering your. affairs, 
To ſing them too: When you do dance, I wiſh you 
A wave o'the ſea, that you might ever do FP 
Nothing but that; move ſtil], ſtill foo 
And own no other function: Each your doing, 
So ſingular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the preſent deeds, 
That all your acts are queens. 

Per. O Doricles ; 
Your praiſes are too large: but that your youth 7, 
And the true blogd, which peeps Fairly through it, 


- 


's ot to be buried, 1 
| But quick, and in my arms. 
So, Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſi, Log: 
8 „Jab. Heigh ho, von! 'll bury me, I ſ ee. 
% Roj. In the ſwan's down and tomb thee in my arms.” 
There is no earher edition of the Winter's Tals chan that i in 1623. 


—— —Fach your doing,} 
That is, , your manner in each act crowns the a. Jonna. 
ö 7 — , ̃ your youth, '' * | 
Aid the trut Blas which Fee fairly through i] 
.So, Marlowe, in his Hero and Leander: 
„ Through whoſe white ſkin, ſofter than foundeſt leep, 
| % With damaſke eyes the ruby blood doth peep.” | | 
This poem was certainly pttbliſhed before 1600, being fre quently 
quoted in 4 collection of verſes entituled Zngland's Parnaſſus, 
rinted in that year. From' that collection it appears, that Mar- 
5 e wrote only the two firſt Seſtiads, and about 100 lines of the 
third, and that,the remainder was written by Chapman. Ofthe 
Winter's Tale there is no earlier nen than that of = folio 
$523, MALONE, 32395 ne 
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lainly give you out an unGtain'd ſhepherd ; 
Wah 5 I might fear, my Doricles, I 
You' wood me the falſe way. n 
Flo. I think, you haye <7 * | 
As little {kill to fear, as I have purpoſe 
To put. you to't.—But, come; our Gn, I pray: 
Your hand, my Perdita : fo turtles . 3 
That never mean to part. 3 
Per. Il ſwear for em“. 
Pol. This is the prettieſt low-born laſs, that ever 
Ran on the green- ward; nothing ſhe-does; or ſeems, 
But ſmacks of ſomething greater than PEAR 
Too noble for this place. 
Cam. He tells her ſomething ', 
That makes her blogd look out: Good footh, the is 
The n 2 curds and e cream. Ns 


* — 


Po Fi 


1 7 think, you hive 


As little kill to fear. | 5 


To have ſtill to do a thing was a "hraſe then in uſe 8 to 


out to have a reaſon to do @ thing, The Oxford editor, 1gnerant of 
this, alters it to; | 


As little fhill in fear. © 1 
which has no kind of ſenſe in this. place, Wa RBURTON, 
9 Per. Pl fevear for em * 


1 fancy this half line is placed to a R n And that the 
king bY ns his ſpeech aſide: 


ol. JL fear for *: ems | 
This is the prettieſt, &c. Jonxson. 
We ſhould doubtleſs read thus: 
' I'll ſwear for one. © © | 
i. e. I wilt anſwer or engage „ bor myſelf. Some diedpatioa 1 is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. This ſeems the eaſieſt, and the, reply will 
then be 5 becoming her character. REMARKS, - 
tells her ſomething, © © ; 
That makes her blood look on't :) 
Thus all the old editions. The meanin muſt be this. The 
prince tells her ſomething that calls the look up into ber cheeks, and 


makes ber bluſh. ' She, but a little e uſes a like wad to 
deſcribe the princeꝰs ſincerity : 


r youth | 
And the true blood, which peepe forth fairy 8 it, 
Po Plainy Pros out an ufa ſhepherd. THEOBALD, 


* 


9 
0 


304 iR . ALE | 8 
Clo. Cone an, on, hike whe. e e ee 


Dor. Mopſa muſt be y r miſicels t . 
To mend bor kiſſing with.— . roma | 4 


$54 PP x” 


| Clo, Not a word, A a werds * we tand vpou cu 


ww - 


FURY ſtrike up. 2 


e 
C3? c 4 6% wie if 14 


Here a dance S ge. uy dauere. | 


Pal. Pray, good ſhepherd, what F104. 08} | 
Fair ſwain is this, Wwhiek dances with your Kegler, 


Shep. ny call him ring r and he _orw Min. 
ſel 


To have a worthy feeding *: ? bot 1 bre 

Upon his own report, and ! believe it: 
He looks like footh* : He ſays, he loves my daughter; 
I think fo too; for never gaz'd the moon 
Upon the water, as he'll ſtand; and read, 


As "rivers, my daughter's eyes; : and, to de Nn, 


>. — Ve fand, &.] 
That is, we are now on our behaviour. Joitngone. 
; They call him Doricles ; and he boaſt! himelf] | 
The old copy reads.“ aud boaſts,” I ſuppoſe our author 


wrote 
| They call him Doricles ; 'a-bvaſts himſelf, &. 
4 a worthy feeding — 
Certainly breeding. WarBuRTON.  , TY. 
I conceive feeding to be a paſture, and a worthy: feeding to be a tract 
of paſturage not inconſiderable, not unworthy of my daughter's 
fortun Jenson. 
Dr. Toten s explanation is juſt. So, in Drayton'! s Moon-caff: 
Finding the feeding for which he had toil'd | 
« To Ling kept ſafe, by thee vile cattle ſpoil'd.“ 
Again, | in the fixth ſong of the Polyalbion : 
ſo much that do rely 
a Upon their feedings, flocks, and their fertility,” 


1 Sanden 
s He looks like ſooth ;——] Soth is truth. $0, in 


1 * s re in the Moon, 1597: 
Thou doſt diſſeble, but I mean good. .] 


STEEVENS» 


[ think, 


PIN TER. TALE 35 
| chink, there is not half a kiſs to chuſe, n 
Who loves another beſt. [TE 

Pol. She dances featly, _ 
$hep." So ſhe does any thing ; chough I report it, 
That ſhould be ſilent: if young Doricles 

Do light upon her, ſhe ſhall 1 him that 

Wbiek he not dreams of. 


Euer 7 Servant. | 
ger 0 maſter, if you did but hear the pedfar at ie 


door, you would never dance again after a tabor and 
pipe; no, the bag pipe could not move you: he ſings 
ſeveral tunes faſter than you'll tell money; he utters 
them as he had eaten ballads, and all men's ears grew 
to his tunes. 

Clo. He could never come better: he ſhall come 
in: I love a ballad but even too well; if it be dole- 
ful matter, merrily ſer down *, or a very Pleaſant 
thing indeed, and ſung; lamentably. . 

Ser. He hath ſongs, for man, or woman, of all 
ſzes; no milliner can ſo fit his cuſtomers with gloves : 
he has the prettieſt loye-ſongs for maids; fo without 
bawdry, which is ſtrange; with ſuch delicate burdens 
of dit-do's? and fadings *: Jump ber and thump ber; 
and 


ſtroke aimed at the title · page of Preſton's Cambiſes, .** A lamenta- 

ble Tragedy, mixed full of pleaſant Mirth, &c.“ STEEVENS. 

7 of dildo's] ** With a hie dildo dill is the burthen of the Barche- 

lor; Feaft,” an ancient ballad; and is likewiſe called the Tune of it. 

\ STEEVENS. 

' ——fadings —1— An Iriſh N of this name is men- 

tioned by Ben ſonſon, in The Iriſh Maſque at Court. 

Sand daunſh a fading at te. wedding.” 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Anight of the Burning Pofileg 

„ I will have him dance fading ; fading is a ſine jigg.” 
TYRWHITT. , 


So, in The Bird ia @ Cage, by Shirley, 16 33: 
« Bur 


6 —doleful-matter tt ſet down —] This 1 to NI another 
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= dud b 
and where ſome S raſcal would,” 
were, mean miſchief, and break a foul gap into 155 


matter, he makes the maid to anſwer, Whoop,.,do ne 


no harm, good ian; puts him off, flights him, 85 
Whoop, do me ne harm, good man. 
Pol. This is a brave fellow. | 
Clo. Believe me, thou talkeſt of an ee 
ceited fellow. Has he any unbraided wares? 


Ser. He hath ribbons of all the colours i'the rain. 


bow; points, more than all the lawyers in Bohemia 
can learnedly Sos Maud en come to N by 


e . ft: 


„ Brit under der eds the Dall be found — 
2 Nee 1100 Gol) 1. ee 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's gyth epigram | 
«« See you yond motion? not he old fading.” | STEEvsxs, 
9 hee, do me no harm, good man.] This was the name of 
ach old fong. In the famous hiſtory of Hryar Bacon ue have aà bal- 


lad to the tune . Oh, da mens harme, good nan. FARMER. 


at all the cv mencioned'i in 115 anſcher. Jouxso N. 


I believe by anbraided wares, the Clowu rheans, has he any 


thing belides /ace; which are braided, and are the principal. com- 
— fold by ballad-ſinging pejllars.” Yes, replies the ſervant, 
be has ribbons, &c. which are things not braided, but. oven. 
he drift of theClown's queſtion, i is either to know whether Auto- 
lycus has any thing better than is commonly ſold by ſuch vagrants; 
any thing worthy to be preſented to his miſtreſs; or, as probably, 
chy enqulring for ſomething which 8 uſually have not, to 
eſcape laying out his money at all. The following paſſage in 4 
Thing for a quiet Life, however, leads me to ſuppoſe e that there is 
here 12 - altiafion which I cannot explain: She fays that 
you ſent ware which is not warrantable, braided ware, and that 
you give not Eondon meaſure,” Again, in the Honeſt Lawyer, 
t616: 4A moſt fearful peſtilence to happen amon: lor: 
There's a Hatute lace ſhall undo them.? STEEL. 
© Unhraided wares may be wares of the beſt manufacture Braid 
in Shakſpeare's 4% Well,” Ce, act IV. ſe ii fignifies" deceitful, 
Braided in Bailey's Dit. means faded, or having loft its colour; 
and why then N not wnbraided import whatever is undamaged, 
er what is of the better ſort ? Several old ſtatutes forbid the im- 
portation of ribbands, laces, &c. as ** falſely and ny 
wrought, * , 5 * 


unbe- 925 wares? ] Surely wemnl ad braided, for ſuch 


wt. „ wo OD 


a 


1 33 nee ** " 
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the groſs: inkles, * caddilſes, cambricks, latens: why, - 
he fings them over, as they were gods or goddeffes ; 
you would think, a ſmock were a ſhe-angel; he to 
chants to the fleeve-hand, and the work about rhe 
ſquare on t. ME e Rok Wes 
Clo. Pr'ythee, bring him in; and let him approach 
ſinging. ada Apr e, e 
Per. Fore warn him, that he uſe no ſcurrilbus words 
in his tunes. „en eee * 


cd es.] I do not exactly know what caddifes are. 
In Shirley's Witty Fair One, 1633, one of the characters ſays : 
— . will have eight velvet pages, and fix footmen in cazttis.” 

In the Firſt Part of K. Hen. IV. I have ſuppoſed cis to be 
furet. Perhaps by /ix footmen in caddis, is meant fix tootmen 
with their liveries laced with ſuch à kind of worſted ſtuik As this 
worſtedlace was parti-oloured, it might have received its title ftom 
cadeſſe, the ancient name for a daww..; STEEVENS. 

3 ——;/keve-band, —] Is put very probably by fir T. Hanmer ; 
it was before Herve hn JOuNSON. *- eee 

The old reading is right, or we muſt alter ſome paſſages in 
other authors. The word Hecue- Land occurs in Leland's Opliec- 
tanea, 1770, vol. IV. p. 313: A ſurcoat (of crimſon velvet} 
turred with my never pure, the coller, fits, and fleewe-banas 
garniſhed with ribbons of gold.” So, in Cotgrave's Dift. ** Pai- 
guet de la clem ſe.“ is Englitked the wriſtband, or gathering at the 
fheve-hand of a ſhirt.” Again, in Leland's Collafanm, vol. IV. 
P4293 king Jaines's ** ſhurt was broded with thred of gold,“ and 
in p. 341, the word freve-hard occurs, and feems to lignify the 
cutfs of a furcoat, as here it may mean the cufts of a ſmock. 1 
conceive, that the wort about rhe ſquare on, Bignifies the work 
or embroidery about the boſom part of a ſhift, which might then 
have been of a ſquare form, or might have a ſquate tncker, as 
Anne Boien and Jane Seymour have in Houbraken's engravings 
of the heads of illuſttrious perſons. So, in Farrtax's tranilation of” 
7% , b xn. it. 64: | | & 

*« Between her breaſts the cruel weapon Ves, 
Her curious /qzare, imboſs d with ſwelling gold.” 
I ſhould have taken the ure for a gorget or omacher, but for 
this paſlage in Shakſpeare. TOLLET. e 
_ The following patlage in J Grange's Garden, 177, may 
likewile tend to the ſupport of the ancient reading ſlee ve band. 
In a poem called The tag of @ uri, he ſays: 
«6 Their ſmockes are all bewrought about the necke and 
Fade. STEEVENS -. ©. e : 


* * 
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ch. You have of theſe pedlers, that have more in 
em than you'd think, ſiſter. S 06h 
Fer. Ay, good brother, or go about to think, 


Enter Autolycus, finging. 


Lawn, as white as driven ſnow z. 
Cyprus, black as e er was crow ; 
Gloves, as ſiueet as damaſk roſes ; 


Maſks for faces, and for noſes ; 
Bugle bracelet, neck-lace amber; 


Perfume for a lady's chamber : 
Golden quoifs, and flomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears ; 
Pins, and poking-flicks of ſteel *, 
bat maids lack from head to heel: 
Come, buy of me, come: come buy; 
Buy, lads, or elſe your laſſes cry: 
Come buy, &c. 


Cz. If I were not in love with Mopſa, thou ſhould'| 
take no money of me; but being enthralPd as I am, 


e flicks of fleel,} 
Theſe poking flicks —— heated in the fire, and made uſe of to ad. 
Juſt the plaits of ruffs. In Marſton's Malacont. u, 1004, is che 
following inſtance :z——*<* There is ſuch a deale of pinning theſe 
ruffes, when the fine clean fall is worth them all:“ and, again, if 
you ſhould chance to take a nap in an afternoon, your falling 
nd requires no poting-fick to recover his form, c.“ So, in 
1 an y 2 V 2 1602 * 12570 
ruff muſt ſtand in print, and for t T poking flicks wit 
fair long handles, leſt they ſcorch mo Lands“ | 
Theſe poking-flicks are ſeveral times mentioned in Heywood's / 
ou know not me you know Nobody, 1633, ſecond part; and in the 
Yerkſhirs Tragedy, 1619, which has been attributed to Shakſpeare. 
In the books of the Stationers Company, July 1 5go, was entered 
„A ballat entitled Blewe Starche and Poking-flicks. Allowed 
under the hand of the Biſhop of London.“ 
Stowe informs us that * about the ſixteenth yeere of the queene 
{Elizabeth] began the making of ſteele poting-ficks, and untill 
that time all lawndreſſes uſed ſetting ſtickes made of wood or 
bone.” Sce vol, II. p. 336. STEEVENS © | . 
5 ü 1s 2 


WH ©: vil alſo be the bondage of certain ribbons and 
loves. Fenn bogs anal ils 

; Mep. 1 was prottiis'd them againſt the feaſt; but 
they come not too late now, 

Dor. He hath promis'd you more than that, or 
there be liars. 413g ; 

Mop. He hath paid you all he pombe you: may 
be, he has paid you more; which will ſhame you to 

ive him again, x 

Clo. Is there no manners left among maids ? will 
they wear their plackets, where they ſhould bear their 
faces; Is there not milking - time, when you are go» 
ing to bed, or kill-hole, to whiſtle off theſe ſecrets : 
but you mult be tittle-tattling before all our gueſts ? 
'Tis well they are whiſpering ; 5 Clamour your 
tongues, and not a word more, 


5 ——Clamour your tongues, ] The phraſe is taken from 
ringing. When bells are at the height, in order to ceaſe them, 
the repetition of the ſtrokes becomes much quicker than before z 
this is called clamouring them, The alluſion is humourous. - 

| WARBURTON» 
The word clamour, when applied to bells, does not ſiguify in 


Shakſpeare a ceaſing, but a continued ringing. Thus uſed in 
Much ado about Nothing, act V. ic. vii: 


Ben 


_ « If a man do not ered in this age his own tomb ter 
be dies, he Hall live no longer in monument than the bells ring 


and the widow weeps. | 
Beat. Ang how long id that, think you ? 
Ben. N Dueftion ; an hour in clamour, and a quarter in 
rheum. we | TI | 
But I ſhould rather think he wrote—cherm your tongues, as fir 
T. H. has altered it, as he uſes the expreſſſon, Third Part of 
, * r | 
Ed. “ Peace <vilful bey, or 1 ſhall charm your tongue." 
And in Othello, AYR N 1 
lago. Miſtraſi, go lo, charm your tongue. 
Emil, “ 1 — charm my tongue, I am, Nc. 1 
We meet with the ſame expreſſion, and in the ſame ſenſe in B. 
Jonſon's Cyurbia*s Revell, act I. ſe. i: | r 
Mercurio. How now my dangerous braggart in dicimo ſexto-; 
Charm your kkipping tongue, or PPP 


4 1 


GREY. 
. Why. 


455 WIN FEN FAIR 

Alp. 1 bar done. C8tit;"* you prod ins ; 

tawdry lace, and a pair of ſweet. gloves, 
4 eee mem 33 COT 30) 6 L e Ch, 


en promiiid ms a twdry late, ani a fair of fabeet lever. 


this paſſage, offers to ſale: 42 
ver as Aueel as damaſt roſes." © . 
Stowe's Can inuator, Edmund Howes, informs us, that the Eng: 
liſh could not © make any coſtly waſh or perfume, until about the 
fourteenth or fifteenth of the queene ¶ Elizabeth, I the right ho- 
nourable Edward Vere earle of Oxford came from Italy, and 
brought with him gloves, ſweet bagges, a perfumed leather jer- 
kin, and other pleaſant thinges: and that yeare the queene had a 
payre of perfumed gloves trimmed onlie with foure tuftes, or roſes, 
of cullered ſilke. The queene took ſuch pleaſure in thoſe gloves, 
that ſhee was pictured with thoſe gloves upon her hands: and for 
many yeers after it was called he erle of Oxfordes perfume.”” Stowe's 
Annals by Howes, edit. 1614, p. 868. col. 2. . 
In the cemputus of the burſars of Trinity college, Oxford, for 
the year 1631, the fcllowing article occurs: S. pro fumigan- 
dis chirothecis."* Gloves makes a conſtant and conſiderable article 
of expence in the earlier accompt-books of the college here men- 
tioned; and without doubt in thoſe of many other ſocieties. 
They were annually given (a cuſtom ſtill ſubſiſting) to the college- 
tenants, and often preſented to gueſts of diſſ inction. But it ap- 
pears (at leaſt, from accompts of the ſaid college in preceding 
years) that the practice of perfuring gloves for this 7 was 
fallen into diſuſe ſoon after the reign of Charles the Eirſt. 
| p WIK TON. 
So, in the Life and Death of Jack Straw, a comedy, 593 : 
Will you in faith, and I'll give you a rawdrze Jace.” 
Tom, the miller, offers this preſent” to the queen, if the wall pro- 
cure his pardon. * | N TI: 
It may be worth while to obſerve, that theſe taumy laces were 
not the ſtrings with which the ladies faſten their ſtays, but were 
worn about their heads, and their wailts, do, in The Four P.. 


1599 ; 66 Brooches | 


N 
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Ch. Have 1 not told thee, how ! was cozen't by 


the way, and loſt all my money ? 
Aur. And, indeed, fir, there are cozenets a abroad : 


therefore it behoves' men to be wary. | 
Clo, Fear not thou, man, thou thalt loſe nothing 


here, 
Aut. J hope fo, 16 for 1 have about me mary 


parcels of charge. £72 "4" 
Clo. What, haſt here ? ballids ? . 
Mop. Pray now, buy ſome : I love a ballad in 
print, a'»life * for then we are ſure they are true, 
Aut, Here %s one, to a very doleful tune, How an 
uſurer's wife was brought to bed with twenty money. 
bags at a burden; and how ſhe long' d to eat adders' 
heads, and toads carbotado's: 
Mop. Is it true, think you? 
Aut, Very true ; and but a month old. 


Dor. Bleſs me from marrying a üſurer 4 


5. Brodches and rings, and all manner of beads, 
« [aces round and. la- for wemen's beads.” + 
ain, in Drayton's Polyalbion, ſong the ſeconck: | 
„Of which the Nzides and tne blew Nereides make 
Them tawarzes for their necks.” 
In a marginal note it is obſerved that ies are a kind of neck- 
laces worn by country wenches. 
Again, in the fourth fon 
not the "ralleſt beck, 
„But with white pebbles makes Her rawdries for her 
neck.“ STEEVE s. 

7 I love a ballad ia prints a 45 16 Theobald reads, as it 
has been hitherto printed, a life, The text, however, is 
right; « only it ſhould be printed — ie. SO, it is in B. 

onſon ; ; | 


6 thou lowſt a? a "fe 
„Their perfam'd judgment.“ 
It is the abbreviation, 1 luppoie, of—at life; as 4 r is, of at 
work, TYRWHITT. 

This reſtoration is certainly proper. So, in The Ie of Gulli, 
1633: Now in good deed | love them a'-life too. Again, in a 
Trick to catch the OA One, 1619: 1 love that ſport 4/3 
i'faith. A. A is the reading of the only ancient copy of the 
Winters Tale, fol. 1023. DTEEVENS. | 

Vor. IV. D d ; Auts 
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422 WINTER's TALE. 
Aut. Here's the midwife's name to't, one miſtreſ 


Tale porter; and five or fix honeſt wivesꝰ that were pre. 
- ſent » Why ſhould 1 carry lies abroad ? - 


Map. Come on, lay it by: And let's firſt ſee more 
ballads; we'll buy the other things anon. | 

Aut. Here's another ballad, Of a fiſh*, that appear'd 
upon the coaſt, on Wedneſday the fourſcore of April, 


forty thoufand fathom above water, and ſung this bal. 


lad againſt the hard hearts of maids : it was thought, 
ſhe was a woman, and was turn'd into a cold fiſh, for? 
ſhe would not exchange fleſh with one that lov'd her: 
The ballad is very pitiful, *and as true. 

Dor. Is it true too, think you? . 
Au. Five juſticesꝰ hands at it: and witneſſes, more 
than my pack will hold. 

Clo. Lay it by too: Another. 

Aut. This is à merry ballad; but a very pretty 
one. - ” 

Mop. Let's have ſome merry ones. 

Aut. Why, this is a pafling merry one ; and goes 
to the tune of, TWwo maids woorng @ man: there's ſcarce 
a maid weſtward, but ſhe ſings it; 'tis in requeſt, ! 
can tell you, 7 

Map. We can both ſing it; if thou'lt bear a part, 
thou ſhalt hear; tis in three parts. 

Dor. We had the tune on't a month ago. 

Aut, I can bear my part; you muſt know, tis my 
occupation; have at it with you. 


IS 2 


8 ——& ballad, Of a fiſþ———] Perhaps in later times proſe 
has obtained a triumph over poetry, though in one of its meaneſt 
departments; for all dying ſpeeches, confeſſions, narratives of 
murders, executions, &c. ſeem anciently to have been written in 
verſe. Whoever was hanged or burnt, a merry, or a lamentable 
ballad (for both epithets are occaſionally beſtowed on theſe com- 
potions), was, immediately entered on the books of the Company 
of Stationers, Thus, in a ſubſequent ſcene of this play : —— 
& Such a deal of wonder is broken ont within this hour, that ba!- 
lad-makers cannot be able to expreſs it.” STEEVENs., 

for] i. e. becauſe, See vol J. p. 189, vol. II. p. 34. 

| | FP pro. 


2 80 NG. 
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A. Get you hence, fur I muſt ge; 
Where, it fits not you to know. 
D. Whither 2 M. O, whither ? D. 2 Bit her? 
M. It becomes thy oath full cell, 5 
Thou to me thy ſecrets tell: = 
D. Me too, let me go thither. 


4 
U 


* 


M. Or thou gol /g to the grange, or mille 
D. If to eitber, thou doj? ill.” 
A. Neither. D. What, neither ? x. Neiter, 
D. Thou haſt fxvorn my love to be; : 
M. Thou'haſt ſworn it more to me : 
Then, whither go'ſt ? ſay, whither ? 


Clo. We'll have this ſong out anon by ourſelves : 
My father and the gentlemen are in ſad talk, and 
we'll not trouble them : come, bring away thy pack 
after me. Wenches, I'll buy for you both:—Pedler, 
let's have the firſt choice —Follow me, girls. 


Aut. And you ſhall pay well for 'em. [A/de, 


Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
9 dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any filk, any thread, 
Any toys ; for your head, 
Of the new'ſt, and fin A, Aer A wear-a? 
Come to the pedler ; 
Money s @ medler, 
That doth * utter all mens“ ware- a. 


Lhe s Clown, Autclycus, Dorcas, and Mopſa. 
Enter 


—— 7.44 For ſerious. Jonxsox. 
2 That doth utter all mens ware-a.] 
To utter. To bring out, Or 771 Jonxsox. 
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1444 WINTER's TALE. 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. Maſter, there are three carters, three ſhey. 
herds, three neat-herds, three ſwine-herds, that have 
made themſelves all men of hair“; they call them. 

7 | ſelves 


- . 


* a * 
* * * 


To utter is a legal phraſe often made uſe of in law proceedings and 
acts of Parliament, and ſigniſies to vend by retail. From many in- 
ſtances I ſhall ſelect the firſt which occurs. Stat. 21 Jac. l. c. z. 


declares that the proviſions therein contained ſhall not prejudice 


ceftain letters * or commiſſion granted to a corporation 
« concerning the licenſing of the 1 of any tavern or ta- 
„ verns, or felling, uttering, or retailing of wines to be drunk or 
„ ſpent in the manſion houſe of the party ſo ſelling or uttering the 
„fame. EDITOR: ; ts 
3 Maſter, there are three carters, three ſhepherds, three mat- 
] Thus all the printed copies 
hitherto, Now, in two ſpeeches after this, theſe are called four 
threes of herd/men. But could the carters properly be called 
herdjmen ? Atleaft, they have not the final ſyllable, herd, in their 
names; which, I believe, Shakſpeare intended all the four 
threes ſhould have. I therefore gueſs he wrote :—— Mafer, 
there are three goat-herds, Sc. And fo, I think, ye take in the 
four ſpecies of cattle uſually tended by herd/men. THEOBALD, 
ul men of hair; J i. e. nimble, that leap as if they 
rebounded. The phraſe is taken from zennis-balls, which were 
ſtufferl with hair. So, in Henry V. it is ſaid of a courſer: 
© He bounds as if his entrails were hairs,” WARBURTON. . 
This is a ſtrange interpretation.“ Error,” ſays Dryden, “fre 
upon the furface,” but there are men who will fetch them from the 
bottom. Men of hair, are hairy men, or /atyrs. A dance of fatyrs 
was no unuſual entertainment in the middle ages. At a great 
feſtival celebrated in France, the king and ſome of the nobles per- 


ſonated ſatyrs dreſſed in cloſe habits, tufted or ſhagged all over, 


to imitate hair. They began a wild dance, and in the tumult of 
their merriment one of them went too near a candle and ſet fire 


io his ſatyr's garb : the flame ran inſtantly over the looſe tufts, 


and ſpread itſelf to the dreſs of thoſe that were next him; a great 
number of the dancers were cruelly ſcorched, being neither able 
to throw off their coats nor extinguiſh them, The king had ſet 
himſelf in the lap of the dutchets of Purgundy, who threw her 
robe over him and ſaved him. Jounson. th 

Cervantes mentions, in the preface to his plays, that in the 


| time of an early Spanith writer, Lope die Rueda, * all the fur- 


niture 


Ee? 


Py | | | ] 
WINTER TALE _ 4 , + 
ſelves ſaltiers; and they have a dance, which the 
wenches ſay is a gallimaufry of gambols, becauſe 
they are not in't; but they themſelves are o'the mind, 

(if it be not too rough for ſome, that know little but 
bowling ) it will pleaſe plentifully. 
Shep. Away ! we'll none on't; here, has been too 
much homely foolery already: l know, fir, we weary | 
ou. n i 1 77 % 
: Pol. You weary thoſe that refreſh us; Pray, let's 
ſce theſe four threes of herdſmen. 47 
Ser. One three of them, by their own report, ſir, 
hath danc'd before the king ; and not the worſt of 
the three, but jumps twelve foot and a half by the 
uare. . | 
Shep. Leave your prating ; fince'theſe good. men 
are pleas'd, let them come in; but quickly now. 


Ser. Why, they ſtay at door, fir, 


ere à dance of twelve Satyrs. 
Pol. [ Afide.} O, father, you'll know more of that 


1 = 
Is it not too far gone? Tis time to part them. — 


niture and utenſils of the actors conſiſted of four ſhepherds? jer- 
kins, made of the-ſkins of ſheep with the wool on, and adorned 
with gilt leather trimming z four beards and periwigs, and four 
paſtoral crooks ; litzle more or leſs. Probably the ſame kind 


of ſhepherd's jerkin was uſed in our author's theatre. 4 
MALONE. 
5 —bowling)—] Bowling, I believe, is here a term for a dance 
of ſmooth motion, without great exertion of agility. Jounson. 
6 Pol. O, father, yen Il know more of that hcreafier.] 
This is replied by the king in anſwer to the ſhepherd's aying, 
fince theſe good men are pleaſed. Vet the Oxford editor, I can't te 
why, gives this line to Florizel, fince Florizel and the old man 
were not in converſation. WARBURTON, , 
The dance which has intervened would take up too much time 
to preſerve any connection between the two ſpeeches. The line 
ipoken by the king ſeems, to be in reply to ſome unexpreſſed 
queſtion from the old ſhepherd, and ſhould not be . aſide. 
| | | MARKS. 
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He's ſimple, and tells much. —How now, fair 805 
herd? * | 
Your heart is full of wmething, that doth ks. 
Your mind from feaſting. Sooth, when I was young, 
And handed love, as you do, I was wont 
To load my ſhe with knacks: I would have ranſack'd 
| | The pedler's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
427 | To her acceptance; you have let him go, 
And nothing marted with him: If your laſs 
Interpretation ſhould abuſe ; and call this, 
Your lack of love, or bounty ; you were ſtraited 
For a reply, at leaſt, if you make a care 
Of happy holding her. 
Flo. Old fir, 1 know, 
She prizes not ſuch trifles as theſe are : 
The gifts, ſhe looks from me, are pack'd, and lock'd 
Up in my heart; which I have given already, 
But not deliver'd. —O, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient ür, who, it ſhould ſeem, 
Hath ſome time lov'd : I take thy hand: this hand, 
As ſoft as dove's down, and as white as it ; 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fann'd ſnow ?, 
That's bolted by the northern blaſts twice © er. 
, Pol. What follows this? 
How prettily the young and ſeems to waſh, + | 
The hand was fair before!—l have put you out: 
But, to your proteſtation ; let me hear 
What you profeſs. 
Flo. Do, and be witneſs to't. 
Pol. And this my neighbour too ? 
Flo. And he, and more 
Than he, and men; theearth, the heavens, and all ; . 
That,—were I crown'd the moſt imperial monarch, 
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Dream : 
„That I pa congealed white, high Taurus? ſnowy | 
.. ** Fanr'd by the eaſtern wind, turns to a crow, 
« When hid hold'ſt up thy hand, * STEEVENS. 


Iron 3 Cem or a fo þ as 2 au, oe Thereof 
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or the fann'd ee, 80, in the . gammer Night's 
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Thereof moſt worthy; were # che faireſt youth 

That bh e eye ſwerve: had force, and know- 
pol edge, 

More has was ever man 's,—1 would not prize them, 

Without her love; for her, employ them all; 

Commend them, and condemn them, to her ſervice, 


Or to their own perdition. 4 


Pol. Fairly offer d. 

Cam. This ſhews a ſound affection. 

Shep. But, my daughter, 
Say you the like to him? 

Per. I cannot ſpeak 
So well, nothing ſo well; no, nor mean better : 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. 

Shep. Take hands, a bargain; —— 
And, friends unknown, you ſhall bear witneſs to't: 
I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. >: 

Flo. O, that muſt be 
1'the virtue of your daughter: one being dead, 
I ſhall have more than you can dream of yet; 
Enough then for your wonder: But, care on, 
Contract us fore theſe witneſſes. 

Shep. Come, your hand. 
And, daughter, yours. 

Pl. Soft, ſwain, a while, beſeech you; 
Have you a father? 

Flo, I have: But what of him? 

Pol. Knows he of this ? | 

Flo. He neither does, nor ſhall, 

Pol. Methinks, a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his ſon, a gueſt 


That beſt becomes the table. Pray you, once more; ; 


is not your father grown incapable _, _ 
Of reaſonable affairs? is he not ſtupid - 


With age, and altering. rheums ? Can he 7 


hear? 
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+ Know man from man? diſpute vis own eſtate ? 
Lies he not bed-rid ? and again does nothing, 
Bur what he did being childiſh ' 

Ho. No, good fir; : 
He has his health, and ampler Rrengrb,, indeed, 
Than moſt have of his age. F 
Po.. By my white beard, . 
You offer him, it this be fo, a wrong 
Something unfilial : Reaſon, my fon 
Should chuſe himſelf a wife; but as good reaſon, 
The father (all whoſe joy is nothing elſe 
But fair poſterity) ſhoulU hold ſome counſel 
In ſuch a bufinels. 
Flo. I yield all this: 
But, for ſome other reaſons, my grave ſir, 
Wbich tis not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this buſineſs. 
| 25 Let him knowit. 
Flo. He ſhall not. 5 
0 Pol. Pr'ythee, let him. 
Flo. No, he muſt not. 
Shep. Let him, my ſon; he mall! not need to grievg 
At knowing of thy choice. 
Flo. Come, come.he muſt not ;— 
Mark our contract. 
Pol. Mark your diyorce, young fir, 
; Diſcovering himſelf, 
Whom ſon 1 dare not call; thou art too baſe 
To be acknowledg'd : 1 hou a ſcepter' s heir, | 
That thus affect'ſt a ſheep book ! I hou old traytor, 
I am ſorry, that, by hanging thee, I can but 
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8 —d;fpute his exon eflate ?] 
Ferhaps for 4/ſpute we might read compute ; but diſputg his Hat 
may be the ſame with alt over his affairs. Jon xsox. 

Does not this allude to the next heir ſuing for the eſtate in caſes 
of imbecillity, lunacy, Sc. ChAMtER. 

Theſe words, I believe, only mean Can he maintain his 
richt! to his own property: ? MAlLONE. 
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horten thy life one week. — And thou, freſh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft ; who, of force, muſt know 
The royal fool thou cop'ſt with "9, 
Shep. O, my heart ! bf. 00 


Pol. I'll have thy beauty ſcratch'd with briars, and 
made | - 


More homely than thy ſtate. For thee, fond boy. 

If I may ever know, thou doſt but ſigh, 

That thou no more ſhalt never ſee this knack, (as 

never ä 5 \ 

I mean thou ſhalt) we'll bar thee from ſucceſſion ; 

Not hold thee of our blood, fio not our kin, 

9 Far than Deucalion off: Mark thou my words; 

Follow us to the court. Thou churl, for this time, 

Though full of our diſpleaſure, yet we free thee 

From the dead blow of it. And you, enchantment,— 

Worthy enough a herdſman; yea, him too, 

That makes himſelf, but for our honour therein, 

Unworthy thee,—if ever, henceforth, thou 

Theſe rural latches to his entrance open, 

Or hoop his body more with thy embraces, 

I will deviſe a death as cruel for thee, 

As thou art tender to it | [ Exit. 
Per. Even here undone ! | 

I was not much afeard *; for once, or twice, 

I was 


| 9 Far than —1 * | 
I think for far than we ſhonld read far as. We will not hold thee 
of our kin even ſo far off as Deucalion the common anceſtor of all. 
| Jounson, 
The old reading farre, i. e. further, is the true one. The an- 
cient comparatiye of fer was ferrer. See the Gloſſaries to Rubt, of 
.Gloceſter and Robt. of Brunne. This, in the time of Chaucer, 
was ſoftened into ferre, 7 N | 
* But er I bere thee moche ferre.” H. of Fa, B. 2. v. 92. 
© Thus was it peinted, I can ſay no ferre.” _ 
| Knight's Tale, 2062. Tyxwuirt, 
i [was not much aſt ard. &c. ] 


* The character is here fiuely ſuſtained. To have made her quite 
altoniſhed at the king's diſcovery of himſelf had not become 
| | her 
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] * was/abbiit to ſpeak ; and tell him hy: 
The ſel -ſame ſun, that ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his vifage from our cottage; but 
Looks on rf Wil Fe Jou, 7 be one? 
[o Florizel, 
1 told vou, — would come of this: Beſeech you, 
Of your on ſtate take care: this dream of mine. 
Being now awake, PIl queen it no inch —_— 
But milk my ewes, - and weep. - Orr 
Cam. Why, how Ty" father ? 
Speak, ere thou dieſt. 
Shep. I cannot ſpeak; nor think, | 
Nor dare to know that which I know,—O, fir, | 
Ti o Florizel, 
You have undobe 4 man of fourſeore three, 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet; yea, 
To die upon the bed my father dy'd, | 
To lie cloſe by his honeſt bones: but now 
Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud, and lay me 
Where no gs ſhovels-in duſt .O cutſed wretch ! 
| 20 Jorg? 1 Perdita, 


her birth; and to have given her ———_ of a to TUE: made 
this reply to the king had not become her education., 
= Ol x BURTON 
J eons ahout'to ſpeak, and tell Bin plarnly, 
The ſelf ſame ſun, that. ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his miſage from our cottage, but 
. Looks on both alike. 7 5 
o, in Nosct TEirsuu, a ir John avies, 15993 
„Thou, like che l n ray, "aa 
Into the palace and the cortage ſhine.” MALONE, 
3 You have undone'a man of fourſcore three, &c.] 
Theſe ſentiments, which the poet has heighten'd by a ſtrain of 
ridicule that runs through them, admirably characterize the 
ſpeaker ; whoſe ſelfiſhneſs is ſeen in concealing the adventure of 
Verdita; and here ſupported, by ſhewing no regard for his ſon or 
her, but being taken up entirely with Pimſelf though fourſcore 
three, WARBURTON». 
Where no pricfi ſhowels-in daft. 
This: part of the prigſt's office might be remembered in Shak» 
"Os s time ; it was not left off Alf he reign of PR VI. 
ARMER, . 


'That 
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That knew'ſt this was We 10 and would'ſt ads 
venture 1 3: 
To mingle faith with Um. Uadssgl undone! 
If I might die within this boury 1 N lid __ 
To die when I deſire! 1 La 
Flo. Why look you ſo upon me? 
Jam but ſorry, not afeard; delay d, 1 
But nothing alter d: What I was, Lam: 
More ftraining on, for plucking gr not followiig 
My leaſh unwilhngly.  * | 
Cam. Gracious my lord, 
You know your father's temper : at this time 
He will allow no ſpeech which, I do gueſs, 
You do not purpoſe to him; and as hardly 
Will he endure your ſight as yet, I fear: 
Then, ill the fury of his . ſettle, 
Come not before him. 
Flo. I not putpoſe it. 
I think, Camillo. 
Cam. Even he, my lord. 
Per. How often have I told you, *twould be thus? 
How often ſaid, my dignity would laſt 
But till twere known ? 
Flo. It cannot fail, but by 17 
The violation of my faith; And then 
Let nature cruſh the ſides &the earth together, 
And mar the ſeeds within Lift up thy looks : 
From my ſucceſſion wipe me, tither' I 
Am heir to my andction. BE 
Cam. Be advis d. 
Flo, I am; and by my e if my reaſon _ 
e 


| s And mar the feeds within 8 
So, in Macbeth: 
% And nature's germins tumble all together. 8 srrzvrus. 
» by my fancy ——1 
It muſt be remembered that fancy in our author very often, as i 
this place, means /owe. Jouns0N, 85 
| 5 


\ 


4. 
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Will thereto be obedient, I have reaſon; 
If not, my ſenſes, better pleas'd with madneſs, 
Do bid it welcome. 0 
Cam. This is deſperate, ü 
Flo. So call it: but it does fulfil my vow ; 
1 needs muſt think it honeſty. Camillo, 
Not for Bobemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat glean'd; for all the ſun ſees, or , 
The clofe earth wombs, or the profound ſea hides + 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov'd: Therefore, I pray yp - 
As you have ever been my father's friend, 
When he ſhall miſs me, Ti in faith, I mean not 
To ice him any more) caſt your good counſels. 
Upon his paſſion; Let myſelf, and fortune, 
Tug for the time to come, This you may know, 
And fo deliver, —I am put to ſea 
With her, whom here I cannot hold on ſhore; 
And, moſt opportune to our need ?, I have 
A veſlel rides faſt by, but not prepar'd 
For this deſign. What courſe I mean to hold, 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
Concern me the reporting. | 
(am. O, my lord, 
I would your ſpirit were eafter for advice, 
Or ſtronger for your need, | 
Flo. Hark, - Perdita. 
Fll hear you by. and by. * 1 [To Camilla, 
Cam. Aſide.] He's irremoveable, 07 1824 1 
Reſoly'd for flight: Now were I happy, if. 
His going 1 could frame to ſerve my turn; 


| 


* 


So, in the Maſammer Night's Mes 
Fair Helena in fang following me.“ See vol. III. p. 70g. 
SrEEVENS. 
7. And, moft opportune to our need,] The old copy has — ber 
need. This neceſſary emendation was Deda, = by 
Nr. ders Maron. | 
44540} e e ook. 
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Save him from danger, do him love and honour ; © 
Purchaſe the fight again of dear Sicilia, 
And that unhappy king, my —— whom 
J ſo much thirſt to ſee. 

Flo, Now, good Camillo, 

I am ſo fraught with curious buſineſs, that 
J leave out ceremony. 

Cam. Sir, I think, 
You have heard of my pou ſervices, 1 1 'the love 
That I have horne your ather : s 

Flo. Very nobly | 
Have you deſerv'd: it is my father's tel, 

To ſpeak your deeds; not little of his care 

To have them recompenc'd as thought on. 
Cam. Well, my lord, 

If you may pleaſe to think I love the king; 

And, through him, what is neareſt to him, which 28 
Your gracious ſelf; embrace but my direQion, 
(If your more ponderous and ſettled project 
May ſuffer alteration) on mine honour 
I'll point you where you ſhall have ſuch receiving 
As ſhall become your highneſs ; where you may 
Fajoy your miſtreſs ; from the whom, I ſee, 
There's no disjunction to be made, but by 
(As heavens foretend!) your ruin: Marryſher ; 
And (with my beſt endeavours in your abſence) 
Your diſcontenting father I'll ſtrive to qualiſy, 
And bring him up. to liking. 

to How, Camillo, 

May this, almoſt a miracle, be done ? P 
That | may call thee ſomething more than man, 
And, after that, truſt to thke. 

Coun Have you thought on 
A place, whereto you 11 go? 

Flo. Not any yet: ; 

But as the unthought-on accident is guilty 5 
To > what we wildly d do; ſo we Profets 5 . 


£ Our- 


? 


a 
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Ourſelves * to be the ſlaves of chance, and fliez 


Of every wind that blows. . 
Cam. Then liſt to me: yy 
This follows, —if you will not change your purpoſe, 

But undergo this flight; Make for Sicilia 
And there preſent yourſelf, and your fair princeſs, 
(For ſo, I ſec, ſhe muſt be) fore Leontes ; 
She ſhall be habited, as it becomes 
The partner of your bed. Methinks, I ſee 
Leontes, opening his free arms, and weeping | 
His welcomes forth : aſks thee, the ſon, forgiveneſs, 
As 'twere t'the father's perſon ; kiſſes the hands 
Of your freſh princeſs : o'er and o'er diyides him 
Twixt his el Fa 6, and his kindneſs; the one 
He chides to hell, and bids the other grow, 
Faſter than thought, or time, ; 

Flo. Worthy Camillo, | 
What colour for my viſitation ſhall I 
Hold up before him ? 

Can. Sent by the king your father 
To greet him, and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you, as from your father, ſhall deliver, 
Things known betwixt us three, Pl write you down 9; 


* 


* Ourſelves to he the ſlaves of chance, and flies] 
As chance has driven me to theſe extremities, ſoI commit myſelt 
to chance, to be conducted through them. jou xsqx. | 

9 Things known betwixt us three, Pll write you down ; 

The which ſhall point you forth at every fitting 

What you muft ſay; 
Ewerysſitting, Jays Mr. Theobald, methinks, gives but a wery 
feor idea. But a poor idea is better than none; which it comes 
to, when he has alter'd it to every fitting. The truth is, the com- 
mon reading is very expreſſive; and means, at every audience 
you ſhall have of the king and council. 'The council-days being, 
in our author's time, called, in common ſpeech. he firtings. 

| WARBURTON» 

— —at every ſitting. ] | 
Howel, in one of his letters, ſays ; My lord preſident hopes to 
be at the next fitting in Tork.“ FARMER, - 1 
LIEN 1 | c 


— 


— = — * 
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The v which ſhall 17 you forth, at every fitting, 
What you muſt ſay; that he ſhall not perceive, 
But that you have your father's boſom there, 
And ſpeak his very heart. 

Flo. I am bound to you: | 
There is ſome ſap in«this; * 
Cam. A courſe more pen | 
Than a wild dedication of yourſelves 
To unpath'd waters, undream'd ſhores ; moſt certain, 
To miſeries enough: no hope to help you ; 
But, as you ſhake off one, to take another / 77 
Nothing ſo certain, as your anchors; who 
Do their beſt office, if they can but ſtay you 
Where you'll be loth to be: Beſides, you know, 
Proſperity's the very bond of love; 
Whoſe freſh complexiom and — wei together 
Affliction alters. | 
Per. One of theſe is true: 
I think, affliction may ſubdue the check, 
But not take in the mind, 
Cam. Yea, ſay you ſoZ- | 
There ſhall not, at your Aer e houſe, theſe ſeven 
years, 
Be born another ſuch. 
Flo. My good Camillo 
She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i'the rear of birth. NOR. 
Cam, I cannot fay, tis Shy 
She lacks inſtructions ; for The ſeems a miſtre's 
To moſt that teach. © * = 
Per. Your pardon, fir,” for this g 
Til bluſh, you thanks.” 2 5 
Fuo. Aly prettieſt Perdita—— 
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u' not take in the mini.] 
To take in anciently meant to coryuer, to get the i better. e, 80, in 
Arnoay and leoparra : d 
He could ſo quickly cut th' Ionian ſexs; 624 
And late in Foryne Vr, HY 8 
. a 
— 75 . Fahy 4 e ? 
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But oh, the thorns we ſtand upon Camillo. 
Preſerver of my father, now of me; Ds 
The medicine of 6ur houſe ?—how ſhall we do? 
We are not furniſh'd like Bohemia's ſon 3 *© 
Nor ſhall appear in Sicily 
Cam. My lord, * 1 

Fear none of this: I think, you know, my fortunes 
Do all lie there: it ſhall be ſo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if $$ © 
The ſcene, you play, were mine. For inftance, fir, 


That you may know you ſhall not want, —one word, 
| (They talk aſide, 


+ 
? 0 


Enter Autolycus. | 

Aut: Ha, ha! what a fool honeſty is! and truſt, 
his ſworn brother, a very fimple gentleman ! * I have 
ſold all my trumpery; not a counterfeit ſtone, not a 
ribbon, glaſs, pomander; brooch, table-book, ballad, 
knite, tape, glove, ſhoe-tye, bracelet, horn-ring, to 
keep my pack from faſting : they throng who ſhould 
buy firſt; as if my trinkets had been? hallowed, and 


2. have fold all my trumtery; not a counterfeit flone, not 
ribbon, glaſs, pomander, — ] A pomandey was a little ball ma 
of perfumes, and worn in the pocket, or about the neck, to pre- 
vent infection in times of plague. In a tract, intituled, Cerraty. 
neceſſary Directions, as well for curing the Plague, as for preventing 
{ifcetion, printed 1630, there are directions for making two forts 
of pomanders, one for the rich, and another for the 2 

| REV. 

In Lingua, or a Combat of the Tongue, &c. 1607, is the folloi- 
ing receipt given, act IV. ſc. iii: JIE | 
Tour only way to make a d pomander is this. Take an 

ounce of the pureſt garden mould, cleans'd and ſteepꝰd ſeven days 

in change of —— roſe · water. Then take the beſt labdanum, 
benjoin, both ſtoraxes, amber-gris and civit and muſk. Incor- 
porate them together and work them into what form you pleaſe. 
This, if your breath be not too valiant, will make you tmell as 
ſweet as my lady's dog.” | 

The ſpeaker repreients OporR. STEEVENS, 
as if my trinkets had teen hall aued. ] This. allndes 


to beads often ſold by the Romaniſts, as made particularly effica· 
cious by the touch of tome relick. Joxxs0x, —Y 


a brought 


th 
m 
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broug TH x benediction to the buyer: by which means, 
I faw hole purſe was beſt in pure; and, what I ſaw, 
to my good ute, I remember'd. My clown (who 
wants but ſomething to be a reaſonable man) grew ſo 
ia love witk the wenches' ſong, that he would not 
ſtir his pettitoes, till he had both tune and words; 
which ſo drew:the reſt of the herd to me, that all 
their other ſenſes ſtick in ears: you mighr have 
inch'd a placket *,-it was ſenſeleſs; twas nothing, to 
geld a cod piece of a purſe; I would have filed keys 
off, that hung in chains: no hearing, no feeling, but 
my fir” 5 ſorig, and admiring the nothing of it. 80 
that, in this time of lethargy, I pick'd and cut moſt 
of their feſtival purſes: and had not the old man come 
in with a whoo-bub againſt his daughter and the king's 
ſon, and ſcat'd my choughs from the chaff, 1 Nad. not 
left a purſe alive in the + Sf army. 
Camillo,  Florizel, and Perdita, come forward. 
Cam. Nay, but my letters by this means being there 
So ſooti as yon arrive, ſhall clear that doubt. 
Flo. And thoſe that you'll procure frond an Eo 228. 
ontes — 
Cam. Shall ſatisfy your father. | 
Per. Happy be you! 
All, that you ſpeak, ſhews fair. 
Cam. Who have we here? [Seeing Autheu, 
We'll make an inſtrument of this; omit -» 
Nothing, may give us aid, 

Aut. If oy have. over-heard me now. why 
hanging. 0 ey 
Cam. Hownew, good fellow? Why ſhakeſt thou ſo? 

Fear not fan here's no harm intended to thee... 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, ſir. 

Cam, Why, be fo ill, here's nobody will ſteal 
that from thee : Yet, forthe outſide of thv poverty, we 
muſt make an exchange: therefore, diſcaſe thee 1 in- 


— Al See note on King Lear, act III. dene IV. 


STEEVENS. 


2 IV. | Ee ſtantly, 
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ſtantly (thou muſt think, there's neceſſity. int), and 
change garments with this gentleman : Though the 
pennyworth, on his fide, be the worſt, yet hold thee, 
there's ſome 5 boot. | 
Aut. l am a: poor fellow, ſir:—I know. ye well 
enough. [fide 
Cam. Nay, pr'ythee, diſpatch : the gentleman is 
half flead already. 
Aut. Are you in earneſt, fir ?—I ſmell the trick of 
it.— | LAlde. 
Flo. Diſp atch, I pr 'ythee. 
Aut. indeed, I have had earneſt; but 1 cannot with 
conſcience take it. wr 
Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle.— | | 
Fortunate miſtreſs, let my prophecy -- 
Come home to you! - you muſt retire yourſelf, 
Into ſome covert: take your ſweet heart's hat, 
And pluck it o'er your brows ; muffle your, face; 
Diſmantle you; and as you can, diſliken 
The truth of your own ſeeming ;- that. you; may, 
(For I do fear eyes over you) to 2 e 
Get undeſcry d. 
Per. I fee, the play fo lies, Hatte 
That I muſt bear a hone” oy 1 
Cam. No remedy, "troy 
Have you/done there | OC? . 
Fo. Should I naw meet my daher. u Ne 1f'9\ 
He would not call me ſon. . 1700 
Cam. Nay, you ſhall have nochatizer- : 5 
Come, lady, come. —Farewel, my friend, oo: 
Aut. Adieu, fir. wot ut 
Fo. O Perdita, what have we twain forgot... 
Pray you, a word. | 


Cam. What I e ſhall bes to gl che * 


., 


Fae That 1s, ſomethin 1 — .. — or, "as 6 we now 
fay, ſomething to boot. See vol. * 
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Of this eleage, and whither they are bound; 
Whereiti; My Hope is, I fall ſo prevail, 
To foree Rim after: in Whole copany 
L Mull review! Steilia; for whoſe ft 
T have 4'Wotnatr'y lonigitig. | 

ru Fortune ſpeed us Vo 
Thus we ſon,” Camillo, to the fra⸗ ſicdle. 

Gan. The witer ſpeed: the better. 

| He Hh Exeunt bla. Per. and Cam. 

A. r Seder ſid the bufineſs, L hear it: To have 
an open ear, a quick eye, and a rdimble hand, is 4 
ceflary fot a cut · purſe; à good noſe is requiſite all o, 
to ſmell out work for rhe other ſenſes, I Tee; this is 
the time that the unjuſt man doth thrive. What an 
exchange had this belg⸗ Witüdut boot? what à boat 
is Hefe, with this exchange? Süxe, the gods do this 
year conmive at us, abe oe may do any thing expe: 
pore. The prince Hitnſelf is aboura piece of i iniquity ; 
ſtea.ing away from his father, with this clog” at his 
heels: If I thought it were not a piece of h- nefty to 
zequaint the King withal, T'wonld de't: I hold it 
the more KHHAVery to conceal it; and therein am 1 
conſtant to ny profeſſion. 


Enter Clown and Shepherd. 


Aſide, afide ;—here' more matter for a hot brain: 
Every lane's end, every ſhop; church, alan, neog- 
ing, yields a careful man work; 

Clo. See, ſee; what a man you are now! there i is no 


other way, but to tell the king ſhe's a changeling, 


and none of yout fleſn and blood. 
HSbep. Nay, but hear nie. 
Clo. Nay, but hear: me. 


rag — ern. 
king duithal, I wwould"do't 2 'Tins fee ber of fir T. Han- 
mer, iuſtend of, I thought it were @ piece of * acguciut 

the king withal, 74 not do its JOHNSON, 
Ee 2 Shep. 
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VIA 
| Shep. Go. to thep . i417 brig 5 
Clo, She being none of your - lech and a "RS 

fleſh and blood 1 5 not offended the king; 4 lo, 

'F your fleſh and blood is not: to be.;puniſh'd; by him. 

| Shew thoſe things you found abo ws ers thoſe ſecret 

FF things, all but what ſhe has with ber This being 

| done, let the law go whiſtle ; I warrant. 7. „ 

Shep. I will tell the king all, every word, ea, and 
his ſon's. pranks too; who, I may ſay, is no honeſt 
man neither to his father, nor to me, to go about to 
make me the king's brother-in-law, ,, . . 

Clo. Indeed, brother-in-law wasthe fartheſt off; you 
could have been to him; and then your blood had 
been the dearer, by I know, how much an ounce. 

Aut. Very wiſely : puppies! «ry od Afide. 

Shep. Well; let us tothe king; . is that in 
this farthel, will make him ſcratch. his beard. 
Aut. know not, what impediment this complaint 
may be to the flight of my maſter... | i 

Cle. Pray heartily.he he at palace. 

Aut. Though I am not naturally honeſt, 1. am n fo 
ſometimes by chance Let me. pocket up, my 
pedler's ? excrement. How now, ruſticks? whi- 
ther are you bound? + 

Shep. To the palace, an it like your worſhip. 
| Aut. Your affairs there? what? with whom? 
1 the condition of that fafthel, the place of your 

- dwelling, your names, your ages, of what having, 
breeding, and any thing that is Arn Wer ene 
eden, WO 38 eam ens 
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— s pads e by peda dead. Jonvson e 
| So, in the old tragedy of Solima s and Perſada, 1999s (" 
4 «+ Whoſe chin bears no impreſſion of manhood, 15 
f | & Not a hair not an excrement,”* 3 
| Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 
1 „ dnp tb dally with my- excrement, with my muschis * 
|. | Again, i in he Comeny of Error: „Wh is Lime ſuch a niggatd 
1 of his hair, being, as it nee beni an exeroment 7”, 
kJ "wa II. p · 498- . 41 x Sele, 

; R. 9.4 0, 
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Clo We are but plain fellows, fir. 2007 & 


Aut. Alye; you are rough ang hairy: Let me have a 
no lying; it becomes none” but tradeſmen, and they 


often give us ſoldiers the lye : but we pay them for 


it with ſtamped' eoin, not ſtabbing ſteel ; therefore 


they do not give us the lye *, 


Clo. Your worſhip had Bike to have given us ** 


if you had not taken yourſelf with the manner. 
Shep. Are you a courtier, an't like you, ſir? 
Aut. Whether it like me, or no, I am & courtier. 
See'ſt thou not the air of the court, in theſe enfold- 
ings? hath not my gait in it, the meaſure of the 
court? receives not thy noſe court-odour from me ? 


reflect I not on thy baſenefs, court-contempt ? 


Think'ſt thou, for that 1 infinuate, or tozeꝰ from 
thee thy buſineſs, I am therefore no courtier? I am 
courtier, cap-a pe; and one that will either puſh on, 
or pluck back thy buſineſs there: whereupon com- 
mand thee to open thy affair. 

Sep. My bufineſs, fir, is to the king. 

Aut. What advocate haſt thou to him? 

Heß. [ know not, an't like you, 


— they do not give #3 the le. ] 

The meaning is, the ey. are paid for lying, ; «FU they dan 
give us the lye, they ell it us. JonxsO. 

9 inaſinuate, or toze——] The firſt folio reads at toaze ; : 
the ſecond— or toaze, To ſeaxe, or 1028, is todiſentangle woot or 
flax. Autolycus adopts a phraſeology which he ſuppoſes to be 
intelligible to the Clown, who wauid not have underfioed the 
word infrnuate, without ſuch a comment on it. STEEYENS. | 

—Thin&/t thou, for. that I inſiguate, ar toze from ue Kc. ] 
To infinuate, 1 believe, means here, to ca ole, to talk with con- 
deſcenfion and humility. S0, in our author's Venus aud Adonts : 
„With death the humbly doth infiruate, 
«© Tells him of trophies, ſtatues, tombs, and tories, 
His victones, his triumphs, and his glories.“ 
The word zoaze is uſed 1 in Meafure far Mo, in the fame ſenſe 
as here 
— tonde you joint by joint, 
93 "= we Will! know this purpote,” MaLoxs, _ 
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Clo. Advocate's the court "ward for 2 Dooplage 3 
ſay, you have node. 


e, None, 6r; 1 have ao pheaſant, cock, nor 


* Aut. How bleſs'd.; are we, that are not Gmple men ! 
Yet nature might have made me as thele are, 


Therefore I will got diſdain. 

Clo. This cannot be but a great courtier. age: 

as His garments are rich, but he wears them not 
handſomely. 

Clos He ſeems to he the more noble in beiog fan- 
taſhica}:.a great man, III warrant; 1 know, by the 
picking on's teeth ?, 


Aut. The farthel here what's the farthel ? 
Wherefore that box ? 


Shep. Sir, there lies ſuch ſecrets j in this farthel, and 
bobs 0 ch none muſt know but the king; and which 
15 


he w within this hour, if I may come to the 
peec 


Aut, Age ” thou Fig loſt thy labour. 
LY, 


Shep. fir? 


Aut. The king is not at the palace; "he is gone 
aboard a new ſhip to purge melancholy, and air him- 
ſelf : For, if thou be'ſt capable of things ſerious, thou 
muſt know, the king is full of grief. 


Shep. So tis ſaid, fir ; about his fon, that ſhould 
have married a ſhepherd's dau ghter.. 


Aut. if that ſhepherd be "7 in hand- faſt, let bim 
fly; the curſes he ſhall haye, the tortures he ſhall teel, 


T Adrocate's the court-word for a pbea ſan gen PR 
As he was a be from the country, the oe ſuppoſes his his fa» 
ther ſhould have brought a Wee of game, and the Nrefere ima- 
gines, when Autolycus aſks him what advecare he has, that by the 
word E he means 4 pbegſant. STEVENS, 
reat nn, -n the picking ons teeth.) It ſeems that 
to pick t the 12 7030 was, at this time, à mark of ſome pretenſion to 


creme or elegance. So, the Baſtard, in ing Jebu, ſpeaking 
of the traveller, ſays : 


. He aud! 15 \pick-tooth at my _ r meſs,” Jounson, 
7 4 


* 
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will break the back of man, the heart of monſter. 
Co. Think you fo, fir? | 

Aut. Not he alone ſhall ſuffer what wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance bitter ; but thoſe that are ger- 
mane to him, though removed fifty times, ſhall all 
come under the hangman: which though it be great 
pity, yet it is neceſſary. An old ſheep-whiſflin 
rogue, a ram-tender, to offer to have his daughter 
come into grace] Some ſay, he ſhall be ſton d; but 
that death 1s too ſoft for him, ſay I: Draw our throne 
into a ſheep-cote! all deaths are too few, the ſharpeſt 
too eaſy. | | 


an't like you, fir? bp 
Aut. He has a ton, who ſhall be flay'd alive; then, 
"nointed over with honey, ſet on the head of a waſp's 
neſt; then ſtand, till he be three quarters and a dram 
dead: then recover'd again with aqua-vitz, or ſome 
other hot infufion : then, raw as he is, and in the 
hotteſt day 3 prognoſtication proclaims, ſhall he be ſet 
againſt a brick-wall, the ſun looking with a ſouth- 
ward eye upon him; where he is to behold him, with 
flies blown to death. But what talk we of theſe trai- 
torly raſcals, whoſe miſeries are to be ſmil'd at, their 
offences being ſo capital? Tell me (for you ſcem to 
be honeſt plain men) what you have to the king: be- 
ing ſomething gently confider'd, I'll bring you where 
he is abroad, tender your perſons to his preſence, 
whiſper him in your behalfs ; and, if it be in man, 


the almanack. Joun&n. - _ | 

being ſomething gently ton d rd, — Means, I hays 
ing a gentle ike confide#ation given mr, 1. e. 4 bribe, ill bring 
you, &c. 80, in the Three Lanes of Lindon, . 2 


— lir, Vi confider it hereafter if I can, 
« What, confider me? doſt thou think that I am a bribe- 
taker 7 ; | 


cd, there's twenty crowns in earneſt.” STEVE Ns. 


Ec 4 befides 
4 


Clo. Has the old man e'er a fon, fir, do you hear, 


* 
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beſides the king, to effect * ſuits, 
ſhall do it, 
Clo. He ſeems to be of great authority:: /cloſe wit 
him, give him gold: and though authority be a ſtub- 
born bear, yet he is oft led by the noſe with gold; 
ſhew the inſide of your purſe to the outſide of his 
hand, and no more 8 Remember; ſton'd, and 
flay d alive. | 


Shep, An't pleaſe you, ay to undertake the buſi 
neſs for us, here is that gold I have: Ill make it as 
much more; and leave this young man in pawn, till 
1 bring it you. 


Aut. After I have done what I promiſedꝰ 
Shep. Ay, ſir. 


Aut. W ell, give me the moiety: Are you a party 
in this buſineſs? 
Clo. In ſome: ſort, fir : but though my caſe be a 
pitiful one, I hope I ſhall not be flay'd out of It. 
Aut. Ob, that's the caſe of the ſhepherd! 8 ſon : — 
Hang him, he'll be made an example. 
Cl. Comfort, good comfort: We mult to the — 
and thew our ſtrange fights: he muſt know, tis none 
of your daughter, nor my fiſter; we are gone elle, 
Sir, I will give you as much as this old man does, 
when the buſineſs is perform'd; ; and remain, 28 he 
ſays, your pawn, till it be brought y 8 
5 | will truſt you. Walk before toward the 
ſea- ſide; go on the * hand; I will but look upon 
the hedge, and follow you. 


Clo. We are bleſs di in this man, as I may v ſay, even 
bleſs'd. | 
| Sep. Let's before, as he bids us: he was provided 
to do us good. \ [Exeunt Shep. and Clo. 
Aut. If I had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee, fortune 
would not ſuffer me; ſhe drops booties in my mouth. 
I am courted now With a double occaſion ; gold, and 
a means io do the prince, my. maſter good ; ;- which, 
who Knows how: that ny" wen back to my advance. 


I N ment! 


1 rn 


* + © 
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ment? I will bring theſe two moles, theſe blind ones, 
aboard him: if he think it fit to ſhore them again, 
and that the complaint they have to the king concerns 
him nothing, let him call me rogue, for being ſo far 
officious; for I am proof againſt that title, and what 
ſhame elſe belongs to't: To him will I preſent them, 
there may be matter in it. [Extt. 
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Sicila. 


E er Leontes, Cleomenes, Dion, Paulina, and Servants, 

Cle. Sir, you have done enough, and have per- 
_-form'd - th | 

A ſaint- like ſorrow : no fault could you make, 

Which you have not redeem'd ; indeed, paid down 

More penitence, than done treſpaſs : At the laſt, 

Do, as the heavens have done; forget your evil; 

With them, forgive yourſelf. | Þ; 
Leo. Whilſt 1 remember - 

Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 

My blemiſhes in them; and fo ſtill think of 

The wrong I did myſelf : which was ſo much, 

That heirleſs it hath made my kingdom ; and 

Deſtroy'd the ſweet'ſt companion, that cer man? 


5 In former editions: 
Deftray'd the feveet'ft companion, that t er man . 
Bred bis hopes out of, true. „ 
Paul. Too true, my lord) | 
A very flight examination will convince every intelligent reader, 
that true, here has jumped out of its place in all the editions. 
1 „% „ TC METERS TT: © * T HEOBALD. 
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beſides. the King, to effect _ ſuits, rg. is a man 
ſhall do it. f 

Clo. He ſeems to be of great authority: l with 
him, give him gold: and though authority be a ſtub- 
born bear, yet he is oft led by the noſe with gold; 
ſhew the inſide of your purſe to the outſide of his 
hand, and no more vous e ee Nen d, and 
flay'd alive. | 

Shep, An't pleaſe you, 55 to undertake che buſi 
neſs for us, here is that gold J have: Ill make it as 
much more; and leave this young man in pawn, 'Lill 
1 bring it you. 

Aut: After .l have done what I promiſed ? 

Shep. Av, ſir. 

Aut. W ell, give me the moĩety: Are vou a party 

in this buſineſs? 

Clo. In ſome ſort, fir ; but though my caſe be a 
pitiful one, I hope I ſhall not be flay'd out of it. 

Aut. Ob, that's the caſe of the ſhepherd's fon : — 
Hang him, he'll be made an example. | 

Clo. Comfort, good comfort: We muſt to the ew, 
and thew our ſtrange fights: he muſt know, *tis none 
of your daughter, nor my ſiſter; we are gone elle, 
Sir, I will give you as much as this old man does, 

, when the buſineſs is perform'd ; and remain, as he 
ſays, your pawn, till it be brought you. 

Aut. | will truſt you. Walk before toward the 
ſea-fide ;-go on the right hand; I will but look upon 
the hedge, and follow you. 

Clo. Weare bleſs di in this man, as Ir may y ſay, even 
bleſs'd. 

Shep. Let's before, as he bids us: he was provided 
to do us good. [ [ Exeunt Shep. and Clo. 
Aut. If I had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee, fortune 
would not ſuffer me; ſhe drops booties in my mouth. 
I am courted now with a double occaſion ; gold, and 
a means 40, do the? prince, my. maſter good 3 which, 
Who Knows how: that yy eu back to my I 
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ment? J will bring theſe two moles, theſe blind ones, 
aboard him: if he think it fit to ſhore them again, 
and that the complaint they have to the king concerns 
him nothing, let him call me rogue, for being ſo far 
officious; for I am proof againſt that title, and what 
ſhame elſe belongs to't: To him will I preſent them, 
there may be matter in F171. of {17 [ Exit. 
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Sicilia. 


E ws Leontes, Cleomenes, Dion, Paulina, and Servants, 

Cle. Sir, you have done enough, and have per- 
form'd T% ö 

A fſaint-like ſorrow: no fault could you make, 

Which you have not redeem'd ; indeed, paid down 

More penitence, than done treſpaſs : At the laſt, 

Do, as the heavens have done; forget your evil; 

With them, forgive yourſelf. 5 
Leo. Whilſt remember 

Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 

My blemiſhes in them; and fo till think of 

The wrong I did myſelf : which was ſo much, 

That heirleſs it hath made my kingdom ; and 

Deſtroy d the ſweet'ſt companion, that e er man? 


* — 


5 In former editions: 
Deſtroy'd the faveetft companion, that Fer man 
Bred bis hopes out of, true. e 
Paul. Too true, my lords] © | | 
A very light examination will convince every intelligent reader, 
that 'zrue, here has jumped out of its place in all 8 
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. Bred his hopes out of. | 
Paul. True, too tene; * lord ry 
If, one by one, you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took ſomething good, 
To make a perfect woman: * you kill LY 
Would be unparaltePd..* 
Leo. I think fo. Kill'd! 
She I kill'd? I did fo : but thou ſtrik'ſt me 
Sorely, to ſay I did; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought: Now, good now, 
Say ſo but ſeldom. 
Cle. Not at all, lady : | 
You might have ſpoke a thouſand things, that would 
Have done the time more benefit, and grac'd 
Your kindneſs better. 
Paul. You are one of thoſe,- 
Would have him wed again. Us 
Dio. If you would not ſo, | * 
You pity not the ſtate, nor the remembrance 
Of his moſt ſovereign name; conſider little, 
What dangers, by his highneſs' fail of fue, 
May drop upon his kingdom, and devour _ 
Incertain lookers-on, What were more holy, 
Than to rejoice, the former queen is well 


Or, from the all that art, took ſomei — + EP 
This is a favourite thought ; it was Cloned A and 
Rofalind before. Jon nov. 
7 Than to rijeice, the former guten is well ? 
i. e. at reſt; dead. In Away 40 Cleopatra, this phraſe is faid 
to be peculiarly applicable to the dead : 
„% Me. Firit, madain, he is well ? 
& Chop. Why there's more gold; but ſirrah, mark; 
« We ute to oy, the dead are abel; bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee will I welt, and pour 
" Down thy ill- uttering throat.“ | 
Fa king Henry IV, P. II. | 
« Ch, "7 How does the king? | 
66 War Exceeding well. His cares are now all Ad. 
„Cb. Juft. I hope not dead. 
„ ar. He's walk d the way of nature.” "Matont. 


What 
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What holier, thay a royaliy's repair, 1 
For preſent comfort, and for future good, — | 
To bleſs the bed of majeſty again 
With a ſweet fellow to't ? 
Paul. There is none worthy, 
Reſpecting her that's gone. Beſides, the gads _ 
Will have fulfill'd their ſecret purpoſes : 
For has not the divine Apollo ſaid, ; 
Ist not che tenour of his oracle, | 
That king Leontes Hall not have an heir, 
Tini bis loſt child be found? which, that it ſhall, 
Is all as monſtrous to our human reaſon, 
As my Antigonus to break his grave, 
And come again to me; who, on my life, 
Did periſh with the infant, Tis your counſel, 
My — ſhould to the heavens be contrary, 
Oppoſe againſt their wills. Care not for iſſue; 
; [To the king. 
The crowh will find an heir : Great Alexander 
Left his to the worthjeſt ; ſo his a al 
Was like to be the beſt. 
Leo. Good Paulina - 
Who had the memory of Hermione, 
I know, in honour, —O, that ever I 
Had ſquar'd me to thy counſel ! then, even now, 
might have look'd upon my queen's full eyes; 
Have taken treaſure from her lips, | 
Paul. And left them 
More rich, for what they yielded. 
Leo. Thou ſpeak'ſt trut 
No more ſuch wives; therefore, no wife: one worſe, 
And better us'd, would make her fainted ſpirit $ 
9 Again 


V ——— would al. her fainted ſpirit, &c.] In the old copies : 
2 make her fainted ſpirit 
„ peſſeſi ber corps; and, on this flage, 
2 bere wwe offenders now appear) ſoul-vext, 


Au begin, KC - "ot 
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Again poſſeſs her corps: and, on this ſtage,” 12:1'// 
(Where we offend her now appear ol vent, 1 20 
And begin, Why tome? IO BET 0 
Paul. Had ſhe ſuch power, „ 5 u 1101 
She had juſt cauſe ?. , % 0 wn 
Lea She had; and wouldincenſe me LY Joh 
To murder her I married. Fad ' 
Paul. I ſhould ſo: 4 * Ai. 1614 
Were I the ghoſt that walk*d, Id bid you mark 
Her eye; and-telF'me, for what dull part in't 
You choſe: her: then I'd ſhriek, that even 7007 ears 
Shou'd rift to hear me; 4280 the Woe that boo d 


3 Stats, ſtar s 2092 Dat. 
And all eyes.clte; dead coals eat thou no wife, a 
IU have no wife Paulina 
Paal. Will you wear 
Never to marry, but by my free leave? 
Leo. Never, Paulina; fo be bleſs'd my ſpirit! 
Paul. Then, good my lords, der witneſs to his 


oath. 
Cle. You tempt him over-much, 


"arr 


*Tis obvious, that the grammar is defectire; and the ſenſe con» 
ſequently wants ſupporting. The flight change, I have wade, 
cures both: and, furcly, 'tis an improvement to the ſentiment for 
the king to ſay, that Paulina and he offended his dead wife's ghoſt 
with the ſubject of a ſecond mateh; rather than in . terme 
to call = offend:rs, finners, TROBALD. * 
The Reviſal reads: | 
Nee we 772 nder s no 
very reaſonably. Jon NSsõ mn. 9 
We might read, changing the place « of one word N — 
would make her ſainted ſpirit | n 
Agatn poſſeſs her corps ; and on this flage 
(* here abe o 1 4 now appear, foul-wex 'd) 
Begin—An to me? 
The blunders of the folio are ſo numerous, that it ſhonld feem, 
when a word dropt out of the preſs, they were careleis into 
which line they injerted it, STEE&V EGS. 
9 (he had juſt cauje} The firſt and ſecond folio reach had 
* ſuch cauſe, EDITOR, 5 of I? dar 
| P aul, 
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Paul. Unleſs another, 1 5 
As like Hermione as is het picture "ut „: 25's 141 
: Aﬀeront his eye. abhite 7 0 on 


Cle. Good madam AL have done * 1 oY 7 ER 
Paul Vet, if my lord will nnn bel, 
No remedy; but you will; give me tho office 
To chuſe you à queem e ſhedhall not be ſo young - zH 
As was your former; but ſhe/ ſhall Þdsſuchy 1.10) 
As, walk'd your firſt queen 's ghoſt; ” ſhould take Joy" 
To ſee her in your Se. ff 
Leo. My true Paulina, no nd roy at 
We ſhall not marry, *till thou bid! us. 
Pauli hat ee Pome over ] Go AT 
Shall be, when yous brit queen's again in breath; 
Nera; ati oe gen $907 ei 
X ll 66 HUD Ti Lic n J. nige vt PIO */ 


Enter e Gentleman. Rt 1 0 


Gent. One that gives gur himſelf 1 Florizel, — 
Son of Polixenes, Wich 47 70 (ſhe TAS, 
The faireſt I have wich bj a) defies 9 IM) 
Acceſs to your high'preſence.” an 03107 210. fl 
Leo. What with him? he Wk foto 12 * 
Like to his father's greatneſs : his approach, | 
So out © eircumſta ce, and ſudden; tells us, 
Tis not A yifitation fram d, but forc'd N 
By need, and accidenfT What trage 7 non? 
Gent. But few, en n. 1 T1 BY a} 
And thoſe but mean. g AQ DETE ND 
Leo. His Pres, Tay<you; 4 with n we * 


\ * 
———— 


E Nen, 10 The 7 
x bi T 70 23 104 
FF ont bis eye. 0 affront, 1s to meet, Jon ON. 
7 2 * ond ” 3 hate 4 ne:] : g 1 "#4 9 1 | % 


Patina: ne | 
Cie. Good l A adde 1 90 i 


Paul. Ia ve er 5 
Yet rf, Ke. V 360% „ men a 
The modern cditors have read: Wer a m en 
Dir Prey e „Srrrrüv u. 1295 : 

2 | GN» n roll 0 
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Gent. Aye; the moſt peerleſs pĩebe of earth I think, 
That e'er the ſun ſhone bright “4. 
Paul. Oh Hermione, i 105 
As every preſent time doth boaſt itſelf Ka . 
Above a better, gone; ſo muſt thy gra | 
Give way to what's ſeen now. Sir, you yourſelf. 
Have ſaid; and terit ſo; but your vriting ] | 
Is colder than that theme: She had not bern, 
Nor war not to be equall'd,——thus your verſe; | 
Flow'd with her beauty once; tis N A e a. 
To ſay, you have ſeen a $1 
Gent. Pardon, madam: 
The one I have almoſt forgot (your pardan)\ | 
The-orher, when ſhe has obtuin d your eye, 
Will have your tongue too. This is — 
Would ſhe begin a ſect, might quench the zeal 
Of all profeflors elſe; make ana | 
Of who ſhe but bid follow. obs vg 

Paul. Hou not women | 

Gent. Women. will love her, Fi the 3 isa woman 
More worth than any man; men, that ſhe is. 
That rareſt of- all women. 4 75 

Les. Go, Cleomenes . 
Yourlelf . with your hongur'd frien 

[Exit 2 eamener, 

Bring them to our embracement. Still tis s ſtrange, 
He thus ſhould ſteal upon us. 


Paul. Had our prince, 
(Jewel of children) ſeen this hour, he had Err 
Well with this lord; there was not full a — 
Between their births. Baer 

Leo. Pr'ythee, no more; ceaſe ;. thou knowl, 
He dies to me again, when talk'd of; : ſure, 
W hea I ſhall fee this gentleman, thy ſpeeches 


Sir, you yourſelf 
Have ſaid, and writ /o 1 n | 
The reader muſt obſerve, that /o relates not to what precedes, bit 
ta what follows that, ſhe had not been——egualPd, lane, | 


4 £1 
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Will bring me to conſider that, which may 
Unfurniſh me of reaſon.— T hey are eee. 


4 
AI 189 1.8 $- 


Enter Florizel, Perdita, dum and others, 


You mother was moſt true to wedlec Prince; Wy 
For the did print y ur royal. father o | 
Conceiving you : Were but twenty-ODe,, 
Your father's image is ſo hit in ou. HR 
His very, air, that MT rs call you broth 

As 1 did him; eak of Th Sh e, 
By us perform'd' 5 8 Moſt dearly, RY 4 
And your fair princess, . goddeſs !—O,, alhs! | 


1917 
4 


loſt a couple, that. twWixt heaven and, eatth 5 
Might thus have ſtood, beg 1 wonder, Ay 


You, gracious couple, do then Loft, Yo. v 
(All mine own fol y) the uk gt ' 3 
Amity too, of your brave father; who 
Though bearing miſery, I. deſire * . . 
Once Se, b kay On... Fl yh 
Flo. Sir, is m 

Have I here touch'd Sicilia; and. 4 88 age 

4 0p 


Give you all. ectings,.. that a Rig 
Can ſend. his — ther; and, but rmity 


(Which waits upon worn times) \ bath ſoruething ſeat 
His wiſh'd ability „he had himſelf a 
The la 1045 and 14 5 twixt your thrgne Jud. his 11 
Meaſur'd, to look upon yqu; whom herloves..... .i-.,- 
(He bade me ſay ſo) mote than all the ſceptres, | 
And thoſe that bear them, living. 


Leo. Oh, my brother! e eee 
(Good gentleman) the wrangs I "IS done Ge. fei 
Afreſh within me: and theſe thy offices, ' 

A 1 kind, are as interpreters a 
Of my behind: hand flackneſs welehe ki ih . 
As is the ſpring to the earth. And hath bass 

Expos d this paragon to the fearful uſagsge 
N * urigetitle) of the dreadful Neptune, g Sa 
0 
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o greet à man, not worth her pains ; much ies 

The adventure of her perſon ? 
Flo. Good my lord, 5; 

She came from IL. by. 
Leo. Where the warlike Smalus, 

That noble hong d lord, is fear d, and ſov'd ? 
Flo. Moſt royal ſit, from thence, from Hl, whoſe 

daughter? Ne 


His tears proclaim'd his, 1 Wick her: thence 


(A proſpeppus {outh- wind. tendly) we Have croſs d, 
To execute the charge my father gave me, N. 

For viſiting 'y Four, hig boels: My 'beſt train. 

I have from y T Siellian ſites diſmiſs di 


Who for 10 Io bend, to ignify © © 2 5 5 


Not only e e in L Ar, 3 

But my 0 and wg. SE wn an 

Hers, where we are: 4 2 nar? 
Leo. The bleſſed r id ra. n 

Purge all infection xg our -air, 'whilt you / 55 520 

| 2 climate here! You have a- holy father, eh 5 | 

raceful gentleman ; againſt whoſe perſon, , 2 7? 

80 acred as it is, I have done fin: 2 

For which the heavens, taking angr note, 

Haye left me iſſue- leſs; and your ather's bid, 

(As he from heaven merits it) with you, 

Worthy hjs goodneſs. - What might 190 1 | 

Might I a'f6n and daughter now Have, look d on, 

Such ns as Foy ** 


Ne , (ol I DT 1 34 
an ae 28597717 2089 Du. 
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Enter a Lord. 
Lord. Moſt noble ke, 
That, which I ſhall report, will bear no credit, 


Were, not, the, proof ſo nigh. Pleaſe you, great br. | 


Bohemia greets.you from himſelf, by me: 
Deſires you to attach his ſon; Who has 
(His dignity and duty both caſt n 
Fled from his father, from his hopes, and ih 
A ſhephtrd's daughter. 
1 Where's Bohemia? ſpeak. 14 
Lord. Here i 5 your city; I now came from bim z 
I ſpeak amazedly ; and it becomes 
My marvel, 150 my meſſage. To your court 
Whiles he was haſtning, (in the chaſe, it ſeems, 
Of this fair. cou le) meets he on the way 
The father of this ſeeming-lady, and 
Her brother, having both their country quitted 
With this young prince. 
Flo, Camillo has betray'd me ; 
Whoſe honour, and whoſe honeſty, "till now, 
Endur'd all weathers. 
Lord. Lay't ſo, to his charge; 
He's with 125 king your father. 
Leo. Who? Camillo? *' 
Lord. Camillo, fir ; I ſpake with him; who now 
Has theſe poor men in queſtion. Never faw I 
Wretches ſo quake: they kneel, they kiſs the earth; 
Forſwear themſelves as often as they ſpeak : 
Bohemia ſtops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 
Per. Oh, my poor father !—— 
The heaven ſets pies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 
Leo. You are marry'd ? 
Flo. We are not, fir, nor are we like to be; Y 
The ſtars, I ſee, will kiſs the valleys firſt : 
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The odds for high and ae 3 CARE. 

Leo. My lord, 
Is this the daughter of a king? 

Flo. She is, 
When once ſhe is my. wife. 

Leo. That once, I ſee, by your good father's ſpeed, 
Will come on very flowly, I am forry 
Moſt ſorry, you have broken from hal liki 
Where you were ty d in duty: and as 70 
Your choice is not fo rich in worth as May. $ 
That you might well enjoy her. 

Ho. Dear, look u 10 
Though fortune, viſible an enemy, | 
Should chaſe us, with my father ; power no jot 
Hath ſhe, to change our loves.—' Befeech you, fir, 
Remember fince you ow'd no more to time 
Than I do now: with thought of ſuch affeQtivns, 
Step forth mine advocate; at your requeſt, 
My father will grant precious things, as triftes, _ 

Leo. 5 he do ſo, I'd beg your precious miſ. 

tres, 

Which he counts but a trifle, 

Paul. Sir, my liege, 
Your eye hath too much youth i in't: not a month 
Fore your queen dy'd, ſhe was more worth ſuch 

gazes 

Than what you look on now. 

Leo. I thought of her, 
Even in theſe ji I made.—But your petition 

To Florizel, 

Is yet unanſwer'd: I will to your father; 
Your honour not o'erthrown by your defires, 
I am friend to them, and you : upon which errand 


5 Your F is not ſo rich in worth as beauty, 
The king means that he is ſorry the prince's choice is not in 
other reſpects as worthy of him as in beauty, jens. 


I now 


= 


} 
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| ndw go toward him; therefore, follow me, 
And mark what way I make: Come, good my lord. 
| LExeunt, 


SC + NE: . 
The ſame, 


Enter Autolycus, and a Gentleman. 


Aut. Beſeech you, ſir, were you preſent at this re- 
lation? ö . 

1 Gent. I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard 
the old ſnepherd deliver the manner how he found it: 


whereupon after a little amazedneſs, we were all com- 


manded out of the chamber: only this, methought, 
I heard the ſhepherd Tay, he found the child. 

Aut. I w6uld moſt gladly know the iſſue of it. 

1 Gent. I make a broken delivery of the buſineſs ;— 
But the changes I perceived in the king, and Camillo, 
were very notes of admiration ; they ſeem'd almoſt, 
with ſtaring on one another, to tear the caſes of their 


eyes; there was ſpeech in their dumbneſs, language 


in their very geſture ; they look'd, as they had heard 
of a world ranſom'd, or one deſtroy d: A notable 
paſſion of wonder appear'd in them; but the wiſeſt 
beholder, that knew no more but ſeeing, could nor 


ſay, if the importance were joy, or ſorrow ; but in the 


extremity of the one, it muſt needs be. 


Enter a fecond Gentleman. 


Here comes a gentleman, that happily knows more : 
The news, Rogero? — 


2 Gent. 2 but bonfires: The oracle is ful- 


fill'd ; the king's daughter is found: ſuch a deal of 
wonder is broken out within this hour, that ballad- 
makers cannot be able to ex preſs it. 


F f 2 Enter 
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Enter a third Gentleman. R 


Here comes the lady Paulina's ſteward ; he can deliver 
you more.—How goes it now, fir? this news which 
is call'd true, is ſo like an old tale, that the verity of 
it is in ſtrong ſuſpicion: Has the king found his heir ? 

Gent, Moſt true ; if ever truth were pregnant by 
circumſtances : that, which you hear, you'll ſwear you 


ſee, there is ſuch unity in the proofs. The mantle of 


queen Hermione ;—her jewel about the neck of it 


the letter of Antigonus, found with it, which they 


know to be his character; — the majeſty of the crea- 
ture, in reſemblance of the mother ;—the affec. 
tion of nobleneſs, which nature ſhews above her 
breeding, —and many other evidences, proclaim her, 


with all certainty, to be the King's daughter. Did 


you ſee the meeting of the two kings? 

2 Gent, No. 

3 Gent. Then have you loſt a fight, which was to 
be ſeen, cannot be ſpoken of. There might you have 
beheld one joy crown another; ſo, and in ſuch man- 
ner, that, it em d, ſorrow wept to take leave of 
them; for their joy waded in tears. There was caft- 
ing up of eyes, holding up of hands; with coun- 
tenance of ſuch diſtraction, that they were to be known 
by garment, not by favour. Our king, being ready 
to leap out of himſelf for joy of his found daugh- 
ter; as if that joy were now become a loſs, cries, Ob, 
thy mother, thy mother ! then aſks Bohemia forgive- 
neſs ; then embraces his ſon- in-law; then again wor- 
ries he his daughter, with clipping her“: now he 
thanks the old ſhepherd, which ſtands by, like a 


* ———with clipping her.) i. e. embracing her. So, 
Sidney : | . | 
“ He, who before ſhun'd her, to ſhun ſuch harms, 
„Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms.“ 
e |  STEEVENS. 
weather- 


* 
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weather-beaten ! conduit of many kings' reigns. I 
never heard of ſuch another encounter, which lames 
report to follow it, and undoes deſcription to do it. 
2 Gent. What, pray you, became of Antigonus, 
that carry'd hence the child ? x 
3 Gent. Like an old tale ſtill; which will have mat- 
ters to rehearſe, though credit be aſleep, and not an 
car open: He was torn to pieces with a bear: this 
avouches the ſhepherd's ſon ; who has not only his 


innocence (which. ſeems much) to juſtify him, but a 


handkerchief, and rings, of his, that Paulina knows. 
1 Gent. What became of his bark, and his fol- 
lowers ? | | | 
3 Gent. Wreck'd, the ſame inſtant of their maſter's 
death; and in the view of the ſhepherd : ſo that all 
the inſtruments, which aided to expoſe the child, 
were even then loſt, when it was found. But, oh 
the noble combat, that, *rwixt joy and forrow, was 
fought in Paulina! She had one eye declined for the 
loſs of her huſband : another elevated that the oracle 
was fulfill'd: She lifted the princeſs from the earth; 
and ſo locks her in embracing, as if ſhe would pin 
her to her heart, that ſhe might no more be in dan- 
ger of loſing. © | 
1 Gent, The dignity of this act was worth the au- 


/ 

7 ——veather-beaten——] Thus the modern editors. The 
old copy———weather-bitten., Hamlet ſays: The air bites 
ſurewdly;“ and the Duke, in As you lhe it; ——** when it bites 
and blows,” Vratber- bitten, therefore, may mean, corraded by 
the weather. STEEVENS. 

Weather-beaten was introduced, I think, improperly by the 
editor of the third folio. MALONE. 98 | 

, old fhepherd, which flands by, like a weather-beaten 
conduit] Conduits, repreſenting. a human figure, were hereto- 
ore not uncommon. "One of this kind, a female form, and 
weather-beateny ſtill exiſts at Hoddeſdon in Herts, Shakſpeare 
icters again to the ſame ſort of imagery in Romeo and Juliet: 

He now? a conduit, girl? what ſtill in tears? 
FE ermore ſhowering?” HEXLEx. | 
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dience of kings and princes; for by ſuch was it 
acted. 2 9 | 
3 Gent. One of the prettieſt touches of all, and 
that which angled for mine eyes, (caught the water, 
though not the fiſh) was, when at the relation of the 
queen's death, with the manner how ſhe came to it, 
(bravely confeſs'd, and lamented by the king) how 
attentiveneſs wounded his daughter: till, from one 
ſign of dolour to another, ſhe did, with an alas! 1 
would fain ſay, bleed tears; for, I am ſure, my heart 
wept blood. Who was moſt marble there”, changed 
colour; ſome ſwooned, all ſorrowed : if all the world 
could have ſeen it, the woe had been univerſal. 
Gent. Are they returned to the court}? 
2 Gent. No: The princeſs hearing of her mother's 
ſtatue, which is in the keeping of Paulina, —a piece 
many years in doing, and now newly perform'd by 
9 that rare Italian maſter, Julio Romano; who, had he 
J Im- 


R 4 MEE he Rats 
I rather think marble hers means hard-hearted, unfeeling. 
Thi lanati bY ri h 8 i Ant 4 wa 
is explanation may be right. So in and C ra: 
e now Fol head to foot 2 
«© 1 am marble conſtant.” STEEvENs. 
* —that rare Italian maſter, Julio Romand j-—] * | 
Mr. Theobald fays : All the encomiums-put together, that hav 
Been cenjirred on this excellent artiſt in painting and af chitecture, do nt 
amount to the fine praiſe here given him by our autbor. But he is ever 
the unluckieſt of all critics when he paſſes judgment on beauties 
end defects, The paſlage happens to be quite unworthy Shak- 
8 1/7, He makes his Prone ſay, that was Julio!Romano 
the God of Nature,” he would outdo Nature. For this is the 
90 5 meaning of the words, had be himſof eternity, and could pus 
reath inte his auer, he would beguide nature of ber:cuftom. 2dly, He 
makes of this famous painter, a #fatuary ; I ſuppoſe confounding 
him with Michael Angelo; but, what is worſt of all, a painter of | 
flalues, like Mrs. Salmon of her wax work. Wag gun rom. 
Poor Theobald's encomium on this paſſage is not very 1 1 
conceived or expreſſed, nor is the 1 of any eminent — . 
rig, 41 8 | OD EAT as ET 8 1 ' VT ez 
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himſelf eternity, and could put breath into his wor k 
would beguile nature of her "cuſtom, ſo perfectly he i 

her ape: he ſo near to Hermione hath done Her- 
mione, that, they ſay, one would ſpeak to her, and 
ſtand in hope of [anſwer : thither with ali greedineſs 
of affection, are they gone; and there they intend to 
| . Gent. I thought, ſhe had ſome great matter there 


in hand; forſhe hath privately, twice or thrice a day, 
ever fince the deathof Hermione, viſited that removed 
houſe. Shall we thither, and with our company piece 
the rejoicing?» 6 


lence ; yet a little candour will clear Shakſpeare from part of the 
ar ng imputed to him. By eternity he means only immor- 
ality, or that part of eternity which is to come; ſo we talk of 
eternal renown and eternal infamy. Immortality may ſubſiſt with- 
out divinity, and therefore the meaning only is, that if Julio could 
always continue his labours, he would mimick nature. Jounson. 

I wiſh we could underſtand this paſſage, as if Julio Romano had 
_ only painted the ſtatue carved by another. Ben Jonſon makes 
Doctor Rut in the Magnetic Lady, act V. ſc. viii. fay : 

E all city ſtatues muſt he painted, | 

«« Elſe they be worth nought i'their ſubtil judgments.” 

Sir Henry Wotton, in his Cm] e Arebitecture, mentions the 
faſhion of colouring even regal ſtatues for the ſtronger expreſſion 
of affection, which he takes leave to call an Engliſh barbariſm. 
Such, however, was the practice of the time: and unleſs the fu 
poſed ſtatue of Hermione were painted, there could be — 


neſs upon her lip, nor could the veins verihy ſcem to bear blood, as 


the poet expreſſes it afterwards. Tol LE r. 

Sir H. Wotton could not poſſibly know what has been lately 
proved by (ir William Hamilton in the MS. accounts which ac- 
company ſeveral valuable drawings of the diſcoveries made at 
Pomp1:, and preſented by him to our Antiquary Society. viz. that 
it was uſual to colour ſtatues among the anzients. In the chapel 
of Iſis in the place already mentioned, the image of that goddeſs 
had been painted over, as her robe is ot a purple hue. Mr. Tollet 
has ſince informed me, that Junius, on the painting of the ancients, 


obſerves from Pauſanias and Herodotus, that ſometimes the ſta- 


tues of the ancients were coloured after the manner of pictures. 
848 | . | STEEVENS, 
2 ber cuftom, ] That is, of ber trade, would draw 
her cuſtomers from her. Jou x80N. e SECT ENLLLD RIGS © 
WE i 4 | F f4 Fe ys vn 44 red 1 Gent. 
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1 Gent. Who would be thence; that has the bene. 
fit of acceſs? every wink of an eye, ſome new grace 


will be born: our abſence makes us unthrifty to our 


knowledge, Let's along. [ | Exeunt, 


Aut. Now, had I not the daſh of my former life in 


me, would preferment drop on my head. I brought 


the old man and his ſon aboard the prince; told him, 


I heard them talk of a farthel, and I know not what: 


but he at that time, over- fond of the ſhepherd's daugh- 
ter (ſo he then took her to be), who began to be much 
ſea-fick, and himſelf little better, extremity of wea- 
ther continuing, this myſtery remained undiſcavered, 
But *tis all one to me: for, had I been the finder. out 
of this ſecret, it would not have reliſh'd among my 
other diſcredits, Pp I 


Enter Shepherd, and Clown. 


Here come thoſe I have done good to againſt my will, 


and already appearing in the bloſſoms of their fortune, 


Shep. Come, boy; I am paſt more children; but 


thy ſons and daughters will be all gentlemen born. 


Ch. You are well met, ſir: Vou denied to fight 
with me this other day, becauſe I was no gentleman 
born: See you theſe clothes? ſay, you ſee them not, 
and think me ſtill no gentleman born: you were beſt 
Jay, theſe robes are not gentlemen born. Give me 
the lie; do; and try whether I am not now a gentle- 
man born. 7 5 et 10 

Aut. T know, you are now, fir, a gentleman born. 
Clo, Ay, and have been ſo any time theſe four 


hours, 


N do would be thence, that bas the benefit of acceſs Nee It was, 
T ſuppoſe, only to ſpare his own labour that the poet put this whole 
{icene into narrative, for though part of the tranlaction was already 


Known to the andience, and therefore could not properly be ſhewn 
again, yet the two kings might have met upon the lage and, af: 
ad 


ter the examination of the old ſhepherd, the young lady might 


have been recogniſed in ſighz of the ſpeCtators, Rey ; 
| ep, 
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Shep. And ſo have I, boy, 

Clo, So you have but L was a gentleman born 
before my father ; for the King's ſon took me by the 
hand, and call'd me, brother; and then the two kings 
call'd my father, brother; and then the prince, my bro- 
ther, and the princeſs, my ſiſter, call'd my father, fa- 
ther; ſo we wept: and there was the firſt gentle- 
man-like tears that ever we ſhed. 

Shep, We may live, ſon, to ſhed many more. 

Clo. Ay; or elſe 'twere hard luck, being in ſo pre- 

oſterous eſtate as we are. 

Aut. IJ humbly beſeech you, fir, to pardon me all 
the faults I have committed to your worſhip, and to 
give me your good report to the prince my maſter. 

Shep. Pr'ythee, ſon, do; for we muſt be gentle, 
now we are gentlemen, 

Clo. Thou wilt amend thy lle! ? 

Aut. Ay, an it like your good worſhip. , 

Clo, Give methy hand: I will ſwear to the prince, 
thou art as honeſt a true fellow as any is in Bohemia.” 

Shep. You may ſay it, but not ſwear it. 

Clo, Not ſwear it, now I am a gentleman ? Let 
boors and * franklins "fay i it, I'll ſwear it. 

Sbep. How if it be falſe, fon ? 

Clo, If it be ne'er ſo falſe, a true gentleman may 
ſwear it, in the behalf of his friend: And I'll ſwear to 


the prince, thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and 


that thou wilt not be drunk; but I know, thou art 


no * tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou wilt be 
drunk ; 


——franklins ſay 8 Franklin is a freebolder, or yeoman, 
a man above a villain, but not a gentleman. JOHNSON, 
tall fellow of thy hands, J Yall, in that time, was 
45 word uſed for ont. Jou xNSOx. 
, * 2 of the phraſe occurs in Gower De ao Ms, 
ID, v. fol. 114 : | 

„A noble knight eke of bis honde. „ | 
A man of his hands had anciently two ſignifications, It cither 
meant an aadroit fellow colo handled his * well, or a 222 
i, 
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drunk; but Þ'il ſwear it: and I would, thou would'ſt 
pe a tall fellow of thy hands. Wet 
Aut. I will prove fo, fir, tomy power. 

Clo. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow: If I do 
not wonder, how thou dar'ſt venture to be drunk, not 
being a tall fellow, truſt me not.— Hark! the kin 
and the princes, our kindred, are going to ſee the 
queen's picture, * Come, follow us: we'll be thy 
good maſters, SECT? [ Exeunt, 


e 


SCENE III. 
Paulina's houſe, 


| Enter Leontes, Polixenes, Florizel, Perdita, Camills, 
Paulina, Lords, and Attendants. 


| Leo. O grave and good Paulina, the great comfort 
That I have had of thee! * © 
Paul. What, ſovereign fir, 
I did not well, I meant well: All my ſervices, 
You have paid home: but that you have vouchſaf'd, 
With your crown'd brother, and theſe your contracted 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor houſe to viſit; 
It is a ſurplus of your grace, which never 


ti fel in thievery. Phraſeology like this is often met with. So, 
in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1529: | 
. ** Thou art @ good man of thyne habite.” See vol. IV. p. 166, 
| | | STEEVENS. 
Come, follow us: we'll be thy good maſters. ] The Clown 
conceits himſelf already a man of conſequence at court, It was 
the faſhion tor an inferior, er ſuitor, to beg of the great man, 
after his humble commendations, that he would be good maſter to 
him. Many letters written at this period run in this ſtyle. 
bus fiſher, | Biſhop of Rocheſter, when in priſon, in a let- 
ter to Cromwell to relieve his want of clothing: Furthermore, 
** | beſeeche you to be gode maſter unto one in my neceſſities, for 
I hare neither ſhirt, nor ſute, nor yet other. clothes, that are 
e neceflary tor me to wear.“ WHALLEY, | 


2 as EEE * 3; 


) 
l 
) 


1 
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My life may laſt to anſwer, | ; 
Leo. O Paulina, © 
We honour you with trouble : But we Mis 
To ſee the ſtatue of our queen: your gallery | 
Have we paſs'd through, not without much content 
In many fingularities; but we ſaw net 
That which m daughter came to look upon, 8 
The ſtatue of her mother. b 
Paul. As ſhe liv'd peerleſs, 
So her dead likeneſs, I do well believe, 
Excels whatever yet you look'd upon, | 
Or hand of man hath done; therefore I keep it 
Lonely, apart“; But here it] is: prepare 
To ſee 1 * life as lively mock'd, as ever 
Still fleep mock'd death: behold ; and ſay, 'tis well. 
Paulina undraws a curtain, and di iſcovers a Aatue. 
] like your filence, it the more ſhews off 
Your wonder: But yet ſpeak ; firſt, you, my * 
Comes it not ſomething near? 
Leo. Her natural poſture !— 
Chide me, dear ſtone; that I may ſay, indeed, 
Thou art Hermione,; or, rather, thou art ſhe, 
In thy not chiding ; for ſhe was as tender, 
As infancy, and gtace.—But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not ſo much wrinkled ; nothing 
So aged, as this ſeems. | 
Po, Oh, not by much. 
Paul. So much the more our carver's excellence; 
Which lets go by ſome fixteen years, and makes her 


0 therefore 1 beep it it 
2 apart : 1 
Lovely, i. e. charily, with more than ordinary regard and tender- 
neſs. The Oxford editor reads: 
Lonely „ 4part 
As if it could be apart without being albne. Was BURTON, 

I am yet inclined to lonely, which | in the old angular writing 
cannot be diſtinguſhed from lovely, To ſay, that I Rep it alone, 
Separate from "the r:ft, is a pleonaſm which ſcarcely any nicety de- 
clines. Jonnton. 
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As ſhe liv'd now... +. +... + 

Leo. As now ſhe might have done, 
So much to my good comfort, as it is | 
Now piercing to my ſoul. Oh, thus ſhe ſtood, 
Even with ſuch life of majeſty, (warm life, 
As now it coldly ſtands) when firſt I woo'd her! 
I am aſham'd : Does not the ſtone rebuke me, 
For being more ſtone than jt ?=Oh, royal piece, 
There's magick in thy majeſty; which has 
My evils conjur'd to remembrance ; and 
From thy admiring daughter took the ſpirits, 
Standing like ſtone with thee ! | 

Per. And give me leave; 

And do not ſay, tis ſuperſtition, that 3 55 
I kneel, and then implore her bleſſing.— Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 
Give me that hand of yours, to kiſs. | 
Paul. Oh, patience ?; 
The ſtatue is but newly fix'd, the colours 
Not dry. Dn IP 

Cam. My lord, your ſorrow was too ſore laid on: 
Which cannot fixteen winters blow away, _ 
So many ſummers, dry: ſcarce any joy 
Did ever ſo long live; no ſorrow, 

But kill'd itſelf much ſooner, 

Pol. Dear my brother, NT "EO 
Let him, that was the cauſe of this, have power 
To take off ſo much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himſelf. _ 

Paul, Indeed, my lord *, 


JJ 


| 7 O patience;} ; | 
That is, Stay a while, be not fo eager. JOHNSON, 
e 1 my lord, N | 
1f I had tbougbt, the fight of my poor image 
Would thus have 2 -& Ur the ſtone is mine) 

Id not have ſhew'd it.] | . 
I do not know whether we ſhould not read, without a parentheſis; 

7 for the ſtone 1'th* mine 433 16! _ 
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If Thad thought, the ſight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you, wo the ſtone is mur) 
I'd not have ſhew'd i. If 
Leo, Do not draw the curtain 7 "- e 5 3 
Paul. No longer ſhall vou evra ; deſk your | 
fancy Mm: aro D 50d lo engel Þ 4 
May think anon, it moves. 110 N cker 
Leg Let be, let be | 
9 Would I were dead, but that, ih arexdy— 


What was he, that did make it —8See, my lord, 

Would you not -. it t breathd ? and that thoſs 
veins | Ne ro0if5 

Did verily bear blond ed os lebe Au 25 


Pol. Maſterly done: 
The very life ſeems warm a upon ber up. 

Leo. The fixure of her eye has motion wt", 
As*® we are mock'd with art. 


# » " — SE „ 
= 9 £ 
. 4 = a Ai. BW. 4 
2 0 ie Paul. 
88 , 1 " 7 


7 


— - 5 


Pd not have hew'd * 

A mine of one, or marble, would not ck at ming xl be N 
ed an accurate expreſſion, but it may ſtill have been uſed by Shak- 
ſpeare, as it has been uſed by Holinſned. Deęſcript. of Engl, c. ix. 
p. 235: Now if you have regard to their ornature, how many 
mines of ſundrie kinds of coarſe and fine marble are there to be had 
in England ??—And a little lower he uſes the ſame word again 
for a quarry of ſtone, or plaiſter: And ſuch is the mine of it that 
the flones thereof lie in flakes, &c.“ Tyr WHITT. * 

To change an accurate expreſſion for an expteſſion confelſedly 
not ende, has ſomewhat of retrogradation. JOHNSON. 

* Would 7 were dead, but that, methinks, already ——] _ 
The ſentence compleated We: 5 4 
but that, methinks, already 1 * 255 the dead. 
But there his paſſion made him break off. WAaRrzuR ron. 
* The fixure of ber eye has motion in't, | | 

The meaning is, that her eye, though fixed, as in an earneſt 
gaze, has motion in it. EDwarDs, _ 

The word fixure, which Shakſpeare has uſed both in | the Merry 
Wives of Windſor, and Troilus and Creſſida, is likewiſe, r 
by Drayton in the firſt canto of the Barons Wars: 1 

„ Whoſe glorious fixure in ſo clear a ſky. ” STESVENS. Tv 

F As 10 are ml 7 — art.) As is uſed by gur. author here, as 
in ſome ot a be , 
| er places, for t as 5. Thus in Cymbeline; 415 
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Paul. FM: draw;theicurtain;' N 17 4 
My lord's almoſt ſo far tranſported, mat 
He'll think anon, it lives. 
Leo. O ſweet Paulina | 
Make-me'to think ſo twenty penn together; | | 
No ſettled ſenſes of the world can match 
The pleaſure of that madneſs.” Letꝰt alone. 
Paul. 1 — ſorry, fir, I have thus far en mou: 
— b | 
I could afſlict you Farther, fl 
Leo. Do, Paulina; 
For this affliction has a taſte as et 
As any cordial comfort.— Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from der What fine chizzel 
Could ever yet cut breath? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kifs her. wy 
Paul. Good my lord, factions : 1 
The ruddineſs upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it, if you kiſs it; ſtain your own _ 
With oily painting: Shall L draw the curtain ? 
Leo. No, not theſe Fenty years. 
Per. Solong could I 
Stand by, a looker- on. 
Paul. Either forbear, 
Quit preſently the chapel; or reſolve you 
For more amazement: If you can behold it, 
III make the ſtatue move indeed: deſcend, 
And take you by the hand: but then you'll think, 
(Which I proteſt againſt) I am a ted : 
By wicked powers. 
Leo. What you ean make her do, 
I am content to look on: what to ſpeak, - 
I am content to hear: for 'tis as eaſy 


«© He ſpate of her, as Dian had hot dreams, | 
© And ſhe alone were cold.” ; 
in Macbeth : 
. they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands 
« Liſt'ning their fear,” MALONk. R 


To 


wad 9% oat wood 
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To make her ſpeak, as move. ric 4 
Paul. It is requir'd, 

You do awake your faith: Then, all ſtand, ill; 

Or thoſe, that think it is unlawful buſineſs 

am about, let them ante 33 

Leo. Proceed; en aun! 

No foot ſhall Mee: A tus b 

Paul. Muſick ; awake * Arie [Mufe . 
Tis time; deſcend ; be ſtone no more: approach ; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come; 

11] fill your grave up: ſtir: nay, come away; 
Bequeath to death your numbneſs, for from him 4 % 
Dear life redeems you,—You perceive; ſhe ſtirs : 

( Hermione comes — 
Start not; her actions ſhall be holy, as, 
You bear, my ſpell is lawful : do not ſhun * 
Until you ſee her die again: for then 
You kill her double: Nay, preſent your hand: 
When ſhe was young, you woo'd her now, in age, 
Is ſhe become the ſuitor. 

Leo. Oh, ſhe's warm! [Embracing her. 
If this be magick, let it bean art | 
Lawful as eating.” 

Pol. She embraces him. 

Cam. She hangs about his neck!!! 

If ſhe pertain to life, let her ſp yp 

Pol. Ay, and mak't manifeſt re ſhe l liv'd, 
Or how ſton from the dead ? - _ 

Paul. That ſhe is living, 

Were it but told you, ſhould be Nele | 

Like an old tale; but it appears, ſhe lives, | 
Though yet ſhe ſpeak not. Mark a little while... 
Pleaſe you to interpoſe, fair madam ; kneel, - 
And pray your mother's bleſſing. — Turn, good lady ; 
Uur Perdita is found. 


[ reſenting P erdita, who de el 2 4 2 
Her. , You 8995, look mac pa 
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And from your ſacred vials pour your graces - 
Upon my daughter's head !-—Tell me, mine own, 
Where haſt thou been n where liv'd? how 
* found : 
Thy father's court ? for. thou ſhalt Yar that I. 
Knowing by Paulina, that the oracle 
Gave hope thou waſt in beingy—have was d 
Myſelf, to leg the iſſue. . 15 
Paul. There's time enough for that; 
Leſt they deſire, upon this puſh, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Go together, 
*You precious winners all; your exultation 
Partake to every one: I, an old ct : 


* Will 
*. 


3 And from your facred . pour your grac wy The expreſſion 
ſeems to he been taken from t CLE writings: * And ] 


heard a great voice out of the tem le, ſaying to the angels, go 

your ways, and pour gut the wialget the * of God Yn the 

earth.” Rev. Xvi. 1. MAroxk. 

Lou precious winners all. 

You who by this diſcovery have gained what you deſired, may join 

in feſtivity, in which I, who have loſt what never cafl be reco- 

ven, can have no part. Jonxso. F257 
1, ca od turtl,, 5 % 

Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough ; and thert cal 

My mate, that's neuer to be jo fold againg,, | | 
Ie 'till T am g. ]“ I * 

80, Orpheus, i inn xclamation which Johannes Secundus has 

Pes 


pF. 


written for him, ag of his grief for the loſs of Euridice, ſays: 
& Sic gemit arenti viduatus ab arbore turt ry | 
It is obſervable, that the two poets, in order ti o heighten the 
image, have uſed, the very ſame * * having both placed their 
turtles on a dry and withere 58 houg I have ſigge diſcovered the 
fame idea in Lodges Ro/alyn 2 golden Legacie, 1 592, a 
book which Shakſpeare is known to have read: | 
* A tuftle ſat upon a lavelſ; tree, 
+ *© Mourning her abſent pheer 
„With ſad and ſorry cheere, — 6 X 
* And'hilft her plumes ſhe rents, tf, 
, c And for her loye laments, &c#? 

Chapman ſcems to have imitated thispaſſages in his 2 s Tears, 
1612: © Whether ſome wandering Eneas ſhould enjoy your re- 
verſion, or whether your true turtle would fit moutning on über. 

ed Pough * Altropos cut ber tbroal. Mate. of 


. 4 
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Will wing me to ſome wither'd bough ; and" there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament 'till I am loſt, | * 

Leo. O peace, Paulina; 

Thou ſhbuld'ſt a, huſband take byuny conſent, 
As I by thine, a wife: this is a match, 
And made between'yþy vows. Thou haſt found Lf 
But how, is to be queſtion'd : f her, 8 
As I thought, dead; and have, 1 ſaid many 5 
A prayer upon her grave: I'Il not ſeek far 
(For him, I partly know his mind) to find thee® 
An honourable huſband :—Come, Camillo, 
And take her by the hand: whaſe worth, and honeſty, 
Is richly noted; and here juſtifſy d 
By us, a pair of Kings, Let's from this place.— 
"IM ?—L mg my brother hong? our pars 


1 Re 
eber 1 * betwee our ho 8 
This ſuſ "icons erben n an, 1 
400 ſon unto the king; who, heavens directing, 
Is troth-plight to your daughter. Good Paulina, 
Lead us from hence; wherggye may leiſurely * = 
Each one demand, and anſwer to his part 


Perform'd in this wide l of time, ſince firſt 
We were — : ſtily lead nm % CY 


E xeunt amnes. 


Of this play no edition is known publiſhed be fore the * of 7 1 8 


We” Dr. Warbgrtorfuſily obſeredh, ] * 
Thi lay, as Dr. Wa on juſtly obſer is, th all ite 88 | \ 
abſur ſes ret ener, Thegharatter ot foly eus is — 7 
very naturally conceived, an 1 10 cog repreſeuage Jones,, 8 * 


ſr 


— . ——— ap cs 
— — — , — — * * — _— \ ws —_ 9 _ "Py I 


. Perſons Repreſented,” 
Duncan, Ring of Scotland, | 


Malcolm 
8 q Sons to the Ring. 


Macbeth, * Generals of the King's arhy, 


Banquo, 


- Lenox, | | 
Macduff, ® > 15 # " 

— e. th, * Nobiemen of Scotland. | 
Angus, 6 Ad, * 
Cathneſs, .. | 
Fleance, Son to Banquo, * 
Siward, General of the Engliſh forces.” 1 


Young Siward, his fon. * 
Sey ton, an Officer attending on Macbeth. 


Son to Macduff. 


An Engliſh Doctor. . | 

A Scotch Doctor. A Captain. A Pater Aa old 22 
Lady Macbeth. +" 1 

Lady Macduff. 1 

E ee attending an Lady Macbeth, 4 
Hecate, and three Witches; * | + © 


Lords, Gentlemen, Offiters, Sollliers," WMurderers, . Aiien. 
. dants, and Meſſengers. 
. The Ghoſt of Banquo, and everal. other | 06-8 
SCENE, in ſbe end of the fourth 44 lies in England 
through the reſt of the play, in Scolland; and cbich, 
a Macbeth's caſtles. _—_— 
Of this play there is no edition more ancient than that of 16:3 


Moſt of the notes which the preſent editor has ſubjoined to ti 
play, were pubſſMſhed by him in a ſmall pamphlet! in 1745. 


o ν 
gh | . — taken a liberty with this fred Mot 'hich might be hr 4c 
tiſedwith almoſt equal pr opriety in reſpectof u few others; "6 


the retrenchment of ſuch ſtaggſditectiorls as are not fy by 
the oldeſt cop Mr. Rowe had tricked out Macbeth, like many 
more of Sbakſp are's plays in all the foppery of theeign af 
. aueen Anne. hive very change of ſituation e e notice that * 
# fcene lay in an anti- chamber, a royal apartm lace; an 
eve fi ſom e variations and ſtarts bf 2 we dog! in a — 
«FFT n les n 8 Sb | 


* 


" | , % 
, ry ; "Tg * : 
1 * 
. * 5 4 8 N * * 
20 * * 
5 S * x: 
4 + 


. 
. * | 
« 2 "i | 
- AV | Er 1 
A The: E N E, I. 
N * | * p a v if bt oP 


*. 
Thunder and Lightning: Ener three Witches: 
i Witch, When ſhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? © 
0 7 | | 2 Witch, 


, - Hoe, , AY "x 4 dts > 4s 4 F — 4 
t Brter three eben] In order to make a true eſtimate of the 


abilities and merit of a writer, it js always neceſſar to examine 


the genius of his age, aud the opinions of his contemporaries. A 
poet whd ſhould no make the whole action of his tragedy depend 
pon enchantment, and produce the chief events by the aſſiſtance 


of ſupernatural Fete be cenſured as tranſgreſſing the 
I 


bounds of probabltity, be baniſhed from the theatre to the nur- 
ſery, atid· cotidemned to write fairy tales inſtead of tragedies; but 
a cer ofghe notions that prevailed at the time when this play 
was written, will prove that Sh#kſpeare was in no danger of ſuch 
cenſures, ſince he only turned the iy ſtem that was then univer- 
fally admitted, to his advantage, and was far from ovecburthen- 
ing the credulity of his audience, © 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantwent, which, though not 
ſtrictly r are confounded in chis play, has in all ages and 
countries been credited by the commoy people, and in — by 
the leatned themſelves. The 1 haye indeed appeared 
more frequently, in proportion as the darkneſs of ignorance has 
been more groſs bur t cannot be ſhown, that the brighteit 
gleams of knowledge 
them out of the world. n 


| in which this kind of credu- 
lity was at its height, ſeems to have been that of the holy war, 
in which the Chriſtians imputed 


ance- of their military. en and the learned Dr. Warburton 
arꝭ to ve (Suppl. to the Iusroduc tien to Don Qui ot) that 
the firſt accounts of enchagtments wht Saha + in? This part of 
the world by thole hq returned from 
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ven at any time been ſuffeient t drive 


th their defeats to enchantments 
or diabolical oppoſition, as they alcribed their tuccels to the affiſt- 


heir eaſter expeditions. 
But 
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Zut there is always ſome diſtante between the birth and maturi 
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ben the battle iff nd woos} 


aft; were much concerned in batties. 95-04 
H nominantur Valkyrie; quas quoltviiad pratium Odinus mittit 


; 1 . | * 
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qo, 
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2 Mich. When the * hurly-burly's done, 
3 When the battle's loſt and wonn _ — 
2 1 + > | dt". With 


1 


— 
— ws 


of Forty as of wickedneſsy this opinĩon had long exiſted, Joon 

perhaps the application of it had in no foregglhg age been ſo fre. 
quent, nor the reception {@generat. Olympiodorus, in Photiug' 
extracts, tells us of one Libanius, who practiſed this kind of mi- 
litary magic, and having promiſed pie . y xareBapoapu beefy, 
to perform great things againſt the Barbagians without ſoldiers, was, 
at the inſtance ot the empreſs Placidia, put to death, when he 


- was about to have given proofg of his abilities. Th&emprelz 


ſhewed ſome kindneſs in her anger, by cutting him off at a time 
ſo convenient for his reputation. nee 
But a more remarkable proof of theantiquity of this notion may 
be found in St. Chry ſoſtom's book de Sacerdotig, which exihibits a 
ſcene of enchantments not exceeded by any ce of the mid- 
dl : he ſuppoſes a ſpectator overlooking a field of battle at- 
tell by one that points out all' the various objects of horror, 
the engines b&,deſtruction, and the arts of ſſaughter. Atlas re & its. 
woo Toi; iraflog xai miropine; Imre; H r, pabyariiac,' xa mira; 


2. dies Prpoptrus, x 0&9) vonrelag gore phy ns id. Let him then gro- 


ceed to eau him in the eppoſite armies bores flying by encharitment, armed 
men tranſported through the air, and every, power and form of magic. 
Whether St. Chryſoſtom believed that ſuch performances were 
really to be ſeen in a day of battle, or only endeayguredyto.enli- 
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* Hurly-burly.] Hqbever mean this word may ſeem to mo- 
dern ears, it came recommended to Shakſpeare by the authority 
of Henry Pecham, who in the year 1577 publiſhed.a bock profeiſſ- 
ing to treat on 8 ornaments of language: it is called the Gar- 
den of Eloquencè, and has this paſſage #* Onomatopeia, when 


— — 


we invent, devile, fayne, and make a name, immitating the 


fownd of that it ſignifyeth, as hurliburiyy for an zyrore, and tumui- 


. 


fuous flirre.”* | HENDERSON; T7 gy a eb 
1636 p. 26. 


1 8g in a tranſlation of Herodian 2mo, 


< > 
69, 
- . 


there was 4 mighty hburly-burly in the campe, xc.“ 
Again, p. 34 29 EF A 
great hur!iburlicz-being in all parts af the empire, Nc. 

+ 4 a en * Ebi ros; 
I. e. the battle, in which Macbeth was then ged. Theſe 
way ward ſiſters, as we tnay ſee in note on che third ſcene of this 
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| 7 / 
ven his deſcription, by adopting the notions of the vulgar, it is 
equally certain, that ſuch notions were in his time received, and 
that therefore they were not imported from the Saracens im a later 

| age; the wars with the Saracens however gave occaſion to their 

repagati6n; not only as bigotry naturally diſcovers prodigies, 

5 as the ſcene of action was removed to a great diſtance. 1 
The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, . 
and though day was gradually increaſing upon us, the goblins of 

- witchcralf ſtill continued to hoyer in the twilight. In the time of 
queen Elizabetiiwas the remarkable trial of the witches of War- 
bois, whoſe conviction is ſtill commenggrated in an annual ſermon 
at Huntingdon. But in the reig ing James, in which this 
tragedy was written, many circumſtarices concurred to propagate Pe 
and confirm — The king, who was much gelebrated 
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for his krjiow! had, before his arrival in England, not only . 
examined in per ſon a woman accuſed of witcheraft, but hag given 1 
a very formal account of the pratices and illuſions of evil ſpirits, {0 


the compacts of witches, the ceremonies uſed by Fe the man- 
ner of — them, and the juſtice of puniſhifF them, in his 
dialogues of Bænonoligie, written in the Scottifly dialect, and 
publithed at Edinburgh. This book was, ſoon after his acceſſion, 
reprinted at London, and as the ready way to gain king James's 
favour was to flatter his ſpeculations, the ſyſtem of Dæmonolog ie 
was immediately adopted by all who defired either to gain prefer- 
ment or not to loſe it; Thus the dottrine of witchcraft was very 
powerfully — 1 and as the greateſt part of mankind have 
no other r#aſon for their opinions than that they are inefaſhion, 
it cannot be doubted but this perſuaſion made a rapid progreſs, g 
ſince vanity and eredulity co- operated in its favour. The infec- = 
tion ſogn reached the parliament, Who, in the firſt year of king 
James, made a law by which it wagenaCtedy chap. xii. Thar 
« if any perſon ſhall uſe any invocation or èomuration of any evil 
or wicked ſpirit; 2. off ſhall conſult, covenant with, entertain, 
employ, feed or reward any evil or curſed ſpirit to or for th 
intent or purpoſe C3 or takt up any dead man, woman, or chile, * 
out of the glatt Lor the ſkin, bone, or any part of the dead 
perſon, to be employed or uſed in apy manner of witcheraft, 
lorcery, charm, or enchantment; 4. of ſhall uſe, practiſe, or 
exerciſe afry ſort of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or 'etichant- 
ment; 5. whereby any perſon ſhall be deſtroyed, killed; waſted, 
conſumed, pined, or lame e of the bedy; 6. That 
© every fuch perſon being mos Fed 4 ſhall fufſeFQeath,” This law 
| * 8 . _ 6 
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are always ſeen in proportion as they are expected, witches were 
ber was greater than that of nn houſes, 


afflicted by evil ſpirits; 


A 2 . 8 


Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope, and after him other editors read : 


_ gain in Mac ale otland, * 
reader r „il find ti ie en tle Jn. 


Was in Denmarke, ſhee 


2 Witch. 1 on joe heath : 73-o 
3 Witch, * There to meet with Macbeth, 
1 Witch. I come, in 1 


+ 


* | . , % All 


Thus, in FR time of Shak) peare, was che Uoctrine of witch 
eraft at once eſtabliſhed by-law — by the faſhion, and it became 
not only unpolite, but cominal, to doubt it; and as prodigies 


** * ww ” — 


every day diſcovered, and multiplied ſo faſt in ſome places, that 
biſhop Hall mentions a village in * „where their num- 

he jeſuits and ſecta- 
ries took advantage of this univerſal error, and xe 19 12.9 to 


promote the ime el of their parties by pretended cures of perſons 
expoſed by 


they were rr and 
the 1 the eſtabliſ] uren 
pon this general infatuation Shakſpea re mig ht be eallly al. 
low ly. tagound a play y, eſpecially ſmce he t has fgllowed with great 
exactneſs ſuch bil ſtories as wete then thought lo nor can it be 
doubted 3 the ſcenes of enchantment, however they may now be 
ridieated, were both by himſelf and his audience ought awful 


; « * . 
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* There to meet with Macherh: ] a | 


& 
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There 1 go to meet Macbeth, 
The inſertion, however, ſeems to be injudicious. To meet with 
Macbeth was the general deſign of all the witches in going to the 
heath, and not the particular bulizeſs or motive of any one of 
them in, diſtinction from the reſt ; as the interpolated words, / go, 
in the my of the third witch, , would molt certainly imply. 


"es. 
'$ 8 »malkin . — 

From a little bla & lenteg Poe k, entitled, . the Ca, 2 
I find it was "permit to a ook, to Take on ber à cattes body nine 
times, Mr. Upton obſeryes, that, to underſtand, this paſſage, we 
ſhould ſuppoſe one familiar calling with the voice. 2 a cat, and 


,pamphler of which the 
Sure note on this play) 
that Abe Nun when his majeſtie 


angtber With the exoaking of at 


66 Moreover ſhe con 


ing accompanied with parties 
be fore ſpecially mention RES and Kaden it, aud 
afterward bound to each part of the cat the cheefeſt part of a 
dead man, and ſeveral jolntes of his bodie, and that in the night 
[owes the * * n \ato the N of the 
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All, Paddock calls 6a " 
Fair is foul, and foul'is fair: ; 
Hoyer through the fog and filthy _ "> 


by all theſe witches fling] in their riddles or cives * is 2 forefaid, 
and ſo left the ſaid ca- right before the towne of Leith in Scot- 
land. This doone there did ariſe fuck a tempeſt at ſea, ag 4 
greater hath not been ſcene, &c.“ STrRE VII VS. 
„Some ſay; they [witches] cn keepe devils, and ſpirits, 


in the likeneſs of todes and cats.“ Scot's Deren o Wicker 
book I. c. 4. Tol rer. 


6 Paddici call Aron) 


This, as well as the two following lines, is giren in the (plio 20 the 
three Witches. Preceding editors haye appropriated the firſt of 
them to the ſecond Witch. 5 
According to the late Dr. Goldſinith, and dune other natura- 
__ a ſeep. OR e N ing 
; n E/ apman, 1002: 
K ag es, vid warts. 
In Shakſpeare, however, it certainly means a sad. The re. 
preſentation of St. James in the witches' houſe (one of the ſet of 
rints taken frotn the painter called Hell;/b Brusgel, 1566) ex- 
fabits witches flying up and down the chimney on brooms; and 


before the fire fit grimalkin and paddoch, i, e, à cat anda ad, g 


with ſeveral Baboons. There is a cauldron boiling, with a ==" 
near it, cutting out the tongue of a ſnake, as an ingredient for the 
charm, A repreſentation. ſomewhat ſimilar likewiſe occurs in 


Newes from Scatland, in A 87 un quoted. 


$Teevens.” | 
3 Flirt foul, and foul is fal. 1 
e. we make theſe ſudden hinges of the weather,” And Mac- 
beth, ſpeaking of this day; ſoon after ſays: '*, © | 
So foul and fair a » I have not Hen. WaRrBURTON, - 


The common ideg of witches has always act that they ha 
abſolute power * weather, and 


kind, or allay them, as they pleaſed. 
tion, Macbeth addreſſes — in the fourth act: 


Feng don untye the avind:; c. STEEVENS: 
1 believe t 


we are, fan ig foul is fair. Johxsox. 


This expreſſion N 4 rbial. Spenſer * it 
in the 4th bagke'o of the Faery n 


* en eee, in fight II. 
* a - "i "EF a 
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Mr. Pope, Who firſt intr 
has thereby iche the 
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Alarum within. «Enter King Duntan, Malcolm, Dj. 
nulbain, Lenox; with Attendants, meeting a bleeding 


0 #2. $4 WS. *C% $+ 
3 * 4 
* . 
. 1 9 — # 4 . * P 
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ng. What Bloody, man is that? He can report; 
As ſeemeth by his plight, of the revolt 

e neweſt ſtate. n 
+ Mal; This is the ſetjeant “. W 


Who lixe 3 god and Hardy folder, fooghr ... 


'Gainſt my captivty Hail, brave friend! 

Say to the kiog the knowledge of the broil,. 

As thou didſt leave it. 3 
Capi. Douhtful it flood ? ? 

As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do eling together, 

And choak their art. The mercileſs -Macdonel © 


{Worthy to be a rebel; for, to that, 


| Pak i red - 1; | | 

f f N nenn TIO MID Ti 
Holinſhed is the beſt. — 2 af Shakſpeare in his hiſtorical 
plays; for he not only takes his facts from him; but often his very 
words and expreſſions. That hiſtorian, in his account of Mac- 
dowald's rebellion, mentions, that on the firſt appearance of a 
mutinous. ſpirit among the people, the king ſent à /erjeant at 
erm into the country, to briag up the chief offenders to anſwer 
the charge prefered againſt them, but they, iuſtead of obeying, 
nf the me enger with Jungry reproaches, . and frunlly flew him. 


This /erjeant an fung is certginly the origin of the bleeding ſergeant 
introduced o this ; 


fion,: Shakſpeare Juſt caught the name 


from Holinſhed, but᷑ ti reſt of the {tory not fuiting his purpoſe, 


de does not adhere to it, The ſtage direction of entrance, where 
the bleeding captain is mentioned, was probably the work of the 


player editors, and nat of Shakſpeare. STEEVENS, 
* Doubtful long it food x | „ nne * 
ced the word long to afhſt the metre, 


| 4 | SrREEVE Ns. 
* . Macdone!) * 


According to Holinlhed ave mould gad Macdowwald;, The folio 


reads Macdonweld. STEEVENS. , - * . 
2 n * * * i A. The 
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A: nie. If the compariſon was meant to 
coincide in al Circumfancess the gi could vob e 


A 


ultiplying villahies of nature 
Jed {w the un upon him) * from the 1 l iſles. 
Of Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes 18 . I 
Ard Ff W Aer => 


. 2 T1 8 ens 
We 


[397 10 
2 n ifs i FR - | 
2 e an Gallow-glaſſes Fae] AQUI 7 3% 9 
Whether /upph' of, fot nn from or Canin kind f 
reciſm of Shakſpe N expreſſion, or whether of be a corrup- 
ion of the editors, took Kerns and Gallaw-glaſſes, which 
were only light and heavy armed foot, to be tie names of two of 
the weſtern lands, I don't know. | Hive conjeturd geren Hum 
adliciunt arma ur dam . Hibernicn, Tallicit ai, nila, jacula 
nimirwn peditum lewis armature quo s Kernos vocant, net non Secures 
& loricee ferree peditint illorum um roots arviaturs, gitth Gallogia/: 
© fos appellant. War#i Antiq. Hiber. cap. vi. WarzugToN. , 
Gand with ate A en uſed by gur ancient writers. 


Sb, in the s 7 Trage 

0 e your ſon the prince. 2 
Again, in 65 $ "Ren 4 agaiiiſt Murder, hit. vi: 56 <y poghus Th. 
the mea time is prepared of two wicked gondaliere, &. Again, 
in The Hiftory of Helyas Knight of the Sun, bl. I. no date: he. 
was well garhiſhed offfpear, {word} and armoure, & Theſe 
are a few out of a thouſand inſtances which N be brought to. 
the ſame Purpoſe. STEEVENS. ** 
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» * 3 And fortune, on his damu 4 qua arry ſmiling * 8 
Thus the old copy; but I am med e to reads aarrel, Fry 
was formerly uſe for cauſe, or for the occaſion of a_guarrel, and i is 

to be ſgund in that ſenſe in Holinſhed*s zccount of the tory © " 
Macbeth, e- n the why of the of Cumberla 9d, 
thou ght, fa {ays t be hiflobian tha 4 4 to 3p”, 
your fy t was The ſenſe therefore is; Fortune ſmiling n 
his execr pie Je * FRI Wee by Or Warburton. 
un Jon xsoc. 
Then word HE * 8 in Holiefh relation of this very 
* regarded as a 1 roof of its having been 


the 3 employed at are: ** Out of the weſtern iſles 
there came to Maedo ac & great multitude of people, to affitt 


him in that ayes, Juarrel.“ Belides,, Macdowald's guariy - 
(i, e. game) mult have conſiſted of Duncan's f:#Þ, and would 
the ſpedketr" then have applied the epithet—damned to them? and 
what have theniiles @ fortune te do der a carnage, when ye 
| _ defeated our anions! Het batons is then at ap end. 
iles or frowus are longer of a conſetiuence. Me — 8 
talk of theſe, while * Are Purſuin . pad, the para - 5 
of it is uncertain. SFEEVENS, * | 
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rection called ads 


v ho in nil youth read a and imitat 


my "TTY 
6 rn, 4 7. 
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460 M A ; B E "Ys b 40 +. 
Shew'd like a rebel's "Phote: - But all's too wealth: # 


For brave Macbeth, (well he deſerves that wo 

Diſdaining förtute, with his brandiſh'd ſteet, 

Which ſmoak'd with bloody 6x&uition? x * 
Like vatour's minjon, carved out his pa age, 

Till he fac'd the flave: *.  » gaty © * 

And ne'er ſhook hands „ nor bade 1 rewel to him, 

TI ut 5 he unſeam d him from the nave to the chops, 


a. „ Anda 
The aa 155 noſed by Dr: johuifon, and his explanation of. 
u 


it e ſtron rted by a paſſage in our author ng Joebn: 
N "5; (8 T d put his cagſ⸗ 9 a 


To the e the cardinal,” * 1 
Again, i this pl: beth : = Ma . Sy * f *%* 
« —— and the prima of goodneſs;  - © \ 


+ © Be like our warranted quarrel,” ,.. 


Here we have warrgnrcd quarre the end e if damned 
 gearrel, as the text. is now regulated, 


Lord Bacon, in his Eflay 8, — - way in the ſame aer 
«© Wires are vou ng men's miſtreſſes, companions for middle- age 
and old men's nurſes; ſo as a man meſ? _ a guarrel en 8 


hen he 13 Maron „ 4 ? 
nd ne'er rok a; IP Aaron 
The ay copy reads ———vbich never. nens, 3 a 


be unfeam'd him from the nave. to the chops}. 1 


mY hear of ſuch terriblę croſs blows given and edel 
by giants and miſcreants ee, de.Gaule, Beſides it muſt 
be a ſtrange aukward ſtroke, that could unrip him upward * 2 


navel tothe, chops. But Shakſpeare certainly ure 
N 22 unſtam md om-t 40 the hb.. 
i. e. cut his Kull in two nich might a ops by a ue 
dęx's ſword. This Was 4 reaſonable. blow, and very —— yex- 
Faun, on ſuppoſing it, When the head of the Weatied-com- 


atant was reglping downwards at the latter er a long duel. 
For the ape is th 


binds, * of the neck, where the ae 
by to the bob of th So, in Coriolans: : 


WE 


Ve you cou turn m eyeFtowards 1 
-*# ©. 4 


necks.” 
* 4 4 inen iſe. becomes, yery 
to the ſuture w 00 croſs the 2 Fo 
| Jagittalis 10 an Inch. conſeque » "i 
a firoke... y eee that Milt 
ed 


much particularly 
in his Camus, was illed by this corm —— For in . 


munuſt of that poem, in * Col lie the TOs 7 
ing — read ver aj * , 


Or drag him by th Js * 
* Greg e- i T0 


« 4 
* 
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* * 1 


* 
be gel | 


AT Re 


muſt be opened by fue 


| F * ihe 
NM. A C BET Bt. © 
And ar G hie head upon ar hattlements 
ng. Oh, valiant couſin ® worthy genplemap | 
* * As TEA the jug” gins his ret flexion N 
Ship 
its corrupted paſſage 4 But he alter'd 


2 


* 
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An gh ident nn 
t w Th bet er 
; 55 foul death » 


T , . „Eddie hie life.” Wan nuR r e 0 

The old reading is certainly the true dne, being juſtified by a 
Fee ge in Dido Queens . ee by Tho. Nath, 15941 6 

OS „t e navel to the throat at once eff, 
He ri Priam.” STEW ENS. 4 

The old reading is likewiſe ſu — by the lowing 

ſage in 85 unpub iſhed play, enlitaled The The Wit by Tho 

2 * 


„ Draw it, or yu rip thee q from 121 to ade, 
5 Though there's — gl in 1 IA Low. 
H. when kee his 


Here argytwo readi ie copies, gives * ins, i. e. begi 
But the latter I think is the FP 5 dude on beh. 
that ſtorms generally come 1 eaſt, As fr fron the place (fays 
be) whence thy Jup begin: * ca aff) fhieoreching * 
forms proceed, /o, &. For the Nabe d gonſtant, motion af 

the ocean is from eaſt to weſt; and the wind has the 

mal direction, "Pradipue & hs 0 [yentorum] cauſa 4 Ie Sol ' 
qui arrem rargſacit & attenuat, Mr enim rafefattus multum majorem 
#; lecum paftulat. ind fit wt Her a ſole inpulſus alia viciuum air 


7 


mag no # protrydat ; eungug | Sol ah 5 in occidentem cir cum 
rotet 2 us ab o abr pulſus fiet verſus nem. 
Vareni 4. 1. c. * gon See allo Dr. Halley's A- 
_ Count. the Trad ih of the Monſoons. This being 12 * 0 I 
= t ſtoms ſhould me moſt 1 fr t quaz- 
ter; t they & ſhoul oft t, be&inſe theres a con- 


© #currence of the natural motions of wind and wave. This proves 
the uug reading is gin; the other reading not fixingyit, to that 


arte For the 2 may eiu its reflection i in of its 
e e horizon; but it can 35 in it poly i one, The 
Oxford editor, however, flicks to the other reading, e _— 


4. ſays, you fungi giving his 1 
| — ; by. reomavlible- wy os 
appearh by this t 


have ag o a — * a rm . phyſics 
s our poetr hy covery, that ny Tripp gl ſtorms 75 W 
bed 9 8 — 1 ifled by his want of ik | 

# ab ipenr Sus refleaion, means 


un' by 45 * oy I8 mung on making his au- 
5 a corr hy, TO ile The Nabe is nognore 


« wht: of the ſun than a tune die. And, though it be 
the moſt temarkatherefiect uf ee Ehe yet it is not the 
Henkel, Watzuxron. 57 * There 
12 | 5 F ; * 2 . , 
* „ * 1 | * 
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#: MACE WL, oc» 
Shipwrecking ſtorms and direful thunders Meck N 1 
80 From that ſpring, whence comfort ſeem'd to c me, 
© * Diſcgmfort ſwells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark; 
ſer juſtice had, with valgur arm'd, 

a Compell de eſe Kipping Kernes iy truſt their hee] 7 
4 But the Narweyan lord, ſurveying vanta 

| With furbiſh'd arms, and new "pple ; x wg * 
Began a freſh aſſault. 

King. Diſmay'd not this . 
Our captains, 1 and W 
= 9929 OS. 
s ſparrows, eagles ; 3..0T the hare, the lion 
wa. ſay ſooth, I muſt report they wers | 
7 As | canngys $ oversbarght wth double cracks: : * 5 


8 80 
1 4 #528 3 both 8 be gn. 


Jou uso. 
"The thought i is expreſſed with (Fe obſcurity, but the plain 
An is this: Fs the fant — whence the bleſſing . 
* — * ifes, ſometi mes ſends us, th a Tread ul averſe 22 PR 
; mJ and tempeſts ; fo the gloriok event of | Machtrh V1 
—.— us theicomfports 4 2 5 immediately ſucceeded 37 the alarm 

ing on. The naturaF hiſtory of =, 
- winds, &. is foreigaty the ie explanation ot this — Shak-*- 

ae bes not mean, in confo 8 , toy that 


"4 enerally come from the ea allowed - oi th 
Fs iffue from chathuatto, it is e for np 


riſon. roy ENA. m 5 2 
f Sir William Davenant's alterati of chis pa 
* * ſonably good it: EE I SJ 
wt . er then this day«b 
4 Serv'd but to ligh 


2 — 4 
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Py 1 * 1 FE ” mr wm” ww Ya 


areas 
comment upon % by 
reak of our victory 


1 * 
tus into other cred p 
That * from e our eres did Lem to re. 


— Maroxs. 
SiS ab * > 
it wed bh wining 2 he e other bur and 
Rowe re ang · Mr. Þ —_— ec dation, SF 2. 
Diſcomfort the natural a My A x Fra: fort a was = 
an emendation. 2 — co 8 8. 


1 acths 


5 1 So they dveb,y vedoe ebe Ken 1 7 e 
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8 heß © bs 4.5 * 

Doubly, doubled: ſtrokes \ upon the bee 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, . % 

Or memorize another. Golgatha, * „ 

b tell | 

But I am faint, my gaſhes cry fof help. 4 
King. So well, thy words Peron . as thy R 

wounds; r 


They ſmack of bonout both; 80, Fer him ſurgeons. 1 
1 * * Enter * | 


Mr. Theobald ** da 
— thus: 


ge "7 —. 1 were 


Ai cannons ere 
So they redoubled — '4 * 
He declares, with ſome degree of exultation, that he has no idea 
of a cannon charged with double cracisg but ſurely the great au- 
thor will not gain much by an alteration which makes him ſay 
* a hero, — 1 2 00 — double 9 an exprei- 
ion not more lou be applau maxe eaſily pardo — 
than that which j is A. ed in its favour. That a 8 
with tbande, or — double thunder, may be written, not * 
without non feni ut with eleganc and nothing elſe is 
meant by cracks, which in the time of this writer was g Word © 
ſuch emphaſis and Gignity, that in this 2 era the geoca 
difolution of nature the track of door. 
The old copy reads: £4 
They doubly redoubled ruten. JouNSO. 
| have esd Weid readings: Wa Ric. II. 22 l. e. 
this pan ge, in 8 it: 
And let ne A blows, 
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to improve the ſenſe ol this U 
* 2. 
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This word is uſe the old Play of. . 1597) fd S.. 
emorizd another Wolgotha,] - 
poſe to have 
been coined by Shak 5 wed by Spenſer in above to lord 28 
Buckhuliſt 1 * chixed to bis Paſlerals, 1579-: 
4 n 4 " * 


re as here, to ordnance: , 
make — WARBURTON. BY 
NE 4 8 8 * 5 


„Fall, SrzEvens. 
As * *o <vi double ctacks. 
3 2 
2 harmleſs and without _— n 
« * is the echo of a cannon's cract. 3 
om. Ne 7 
e is, to tym . 
Gadgets f ſterity The word, which n 
vaine 1 thinks ht SE INS 5 
57 1. By chis rude ow to YO me. ez. * . 
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34 Eur kalt ad. 


* 
Who comes here ? 3 
Mal. The worthy thane of oſſe. d 


Ten. What a haſte looks through his eyes ? IW 
ene he look. 


* 1 


| | . N That 
. 2 838 9 - 


The word is likewiſe uſed by Chapman, wh kit his rncliation of 
| the ſecond book of Homer, 1598. 
Which _ 1 ſure "irs = Go | 
And again, in a co pre to orges's 
_ tranſlation of 1 614 : 5 * 
ä Of chend whole acts they mean to memorize.” _ 
- dAngts.} As only the „ 
* Enter Re : and An 8 the thane o e is ſpoken 
to, of —— thing in the remaining part of this ſcene, An- 
keln uperfluous Any the king expreſſing himſelf in the 


r number ; 
Whence cam i thou, u Thane ? 


* 1 have printed it, Enter Raſſ only. STEEVENS. 


: * "Y 4 . US. , 


p 


* 


In ſcene III. Angus, Who Enters wth Rofp, — to Nur. 
Ta We are ſent 


Beth, | 
To give thee from our royal maſter ak S ,.. 
Soibaß the old ſtage dire * right. ' 


MaLout: 


That ſeems to pak things range. ' 
meaning of this pM: — it now ſtands, is Jo ſhould be look, 
6 dooks as if be told thin 5 frange. But Roſfe neither yet told 
1 wy , nor ) s if he told them; Lenox only 


rom his air that he er things to tell, nd 


. 0 2 Ve undoubted y ſaid : 


What bafte leo hroug h hif eye : 
Ss Gould he hiok, hank A to 33 things frange. 
Yo ug like orie that is big with ſomething of importance; a 
f ſo natural that jt is every day ole in ns + diſcourſe 


SP 
The SMoging pai age in Cpmbeline ſeems to afford, wil y 


comment upon 
Wy e „„ on 
"Wau interpret "pf a r perplex d, &cc. 
Poe: gels 


* 


M A C B N H. 466 
That ſeems to ſpeak things firan a 
Rolſe. God * the ws A 
King. Whence eam'ſt thou, worthy thane ? 
Rofſe, From Fife, great king, 
i Where the Norweyan banners flout rhe iy, 
And fan our people cold. 
Norway himſelf, with terrible numbers, 
Aſſiſted by that "moſt diſloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, began a diſmal conflict: 
. *'T ill that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof 


« = prithes, ſay ot SOR 
<« The ſorting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter | Soom thee,” a 
Again, in K. Richard II: 
Men judge 10 the complexion of the fey; (oe. 
« So may you, Ba my dull and heavy eye, 
t 


6 My elne hath but a heavier tale to — 
STEEVENS, 
. ſhould 3¹ bet . 1 
| That ſeerns to ſpeak ek, e things. J 4 * 
i. e. that ſeems about to. range things. Our author him- 


{elf furniſhes us with the ben comment on this paſſage. In Pris 
tony and Ch ra, we meet with. nearly the ſame ide: 
e buſineſs of this man /2ots ont of Vi. Maroxx. | 
, Whers 1 Norweyan banners flout the 2 mn * 
And fan 5 le cold. ]. So, Gray: * 
«© Ruin c ee, I ruthleſs king! 
« Confuſion on thy banners Watt, 
% Tho? fann'd by conqueſt's crimſon wing 
They mock the air with idle Rate.” I; 
—.—— flout h,! 
To fout is to daſh. any thing. in, another's face. WII vn TON, 


To u does never ſignify to . any thing in another”s faced 


To four is rather to mech, or i»fult. The banners are very poeti- 
cally deſcribed as waying in le or defiance of the 17. So, in 
I. Edward III. 1599 #. 

« And new repleniſh d pendants culf ths air 38 
And beat che wind, that for their gaudineſs = 
Struggles to ki hem.“ * bred 8 * 

80, in King le: 
„ Mocking the air with ber- idly ſpread." „ Malone. | 
6 Till that Bellona's Bridegroqgm—] This ano may be added 


to the many others; which hw how little 8 ſpears * of 
ancient mythology. TR" 2 
| Vor. IV. * 
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466 A M 4 C B E. Ti'H. 


7 Confronted him“ with ſelf-compariſans, 
Point againſt point rebellious, ; arm *gainff arm, 
Curbing:his laviſh ſpirit : And to conclude, | 
The victory fell on us | n 

Kings Great happineſs 

Roſſe. That now % 
Sweno, the Notways' king, craves compoſition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſed, ' at * Saint Colmes' inch, 

e ann Ten 


7 Confronted him «vith folf-compariſons. * 


The di/lgyal Cawdor, ſays Mr, Theobald. Then comes another, 
and fays, a ſtrange forgetfulneſs in Shakſpeare, when Macbeth 
had taken the Thane of Cagudar priſoner, not to know that he wa; 
fallen into the king's-diſpleaſure for rebellion. But this is only 
blunder upon blunder. The truth is, by um, in this verſe, i; 
meant Norway; as the plain conſtruction of the Engliſh requires, 
And the aſſiſtance the./hane of Cawdor had given Norway was un. 
derhand ; which Rofle and Angus, indeed, had diſcovered ; but 
was unknown to Macbeth. Cawdor being in the court all this 
while, as appears from Augus's ſpeech to Macbeth, when he 
meets him to ſalute him with the title, and infuruates his crime ts 
be lining the rebel auith hidden help and *vantage. WAR BUR tos. 

The ſecond blunderer was the preſent editor. Jofxx86x, 
3 with ſelf · ompariſons !) 

3. e. give him as good as he brought, ſhew d he was his equal. 


"Ro | - WAKkBURTON, 
9 aint Colmes inch,] inte 
The folio reads : Ms | 
At- Saint. Colmes ynch. e 


Colmes-inch, how called Inchcomb, a ſmall iſland lying in the Firth 
of Edinburgh, with an abbey upon it, dedicated to St. Columb: 
called by Camden Inch Colm, or the {fe of Colamba; The mo- 
dern editors, without authority, read; 
Saint Colmes'=kill Ne; | e : a} ' 
and very erroneouſly ; for Colmes Inch, ànd Colmhill are tuo 
different iſlands 3 the former lying on the eaſtern coaſt, near the 
lace where the Danes were defeated ; the latter in the weſtem 
"teas, being the famous Iona, one of the Hebrides 
_ Holinſhed thus mentions the whole cirumſtante; “ The Dani 
that eſcaped, and got once to their Hips, obiained of Macbeth for a 
great ſum of gold, that /ucb of their friends as were tlaine, might 
Be buried. in Saint Colmes Inch. In memory whereof many all {e- 
pultures are yet in the faid Inch, grauen with the atm of the 
9 8 4.5 Ss Smet 
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Ten thouſand dollars to out general uſe. 


King. No more that thane of Cawdor ſhall de dee 


Our boſom intereſt: Go, pronounce his preſent 


death, 4 . - 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 
Ka I'll ee it dene. 5 
King. What he hath loſt, noble Macbeth hath won; 
| For [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
7 bunder. Enter the three Witches. 
Mich. Where haſt thou been, ſiſter? 
2 Witch, Killing ſwine. . | 
iich. Siſter, where thou?;, 947 
1 Hitch. A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and nouncht, and mouncht: —Oive 
| ne, quoth I. 1 1 l 
1 Arcint thee, witch! the ® rump-led ? ronyen cries, 
I e REI Her 
Danes” Jeb, or Bube in the Iriſh and Erſe languages, ſignifies 
an iſland, , See Lhuyd's Archealogia. STEEVENS. | . 


* 


The ſpurious reading of this paſſage was derived from the ſer | 


cond folio (the original ſource of a great part of the corruptions 

which disfigured ſome of the modern impretfons) ;. the editor of 

which, not underſtanding Colmes inch, ſubſtituted Colmes“ bill 

in its room, MAL B. 2 n 

| 1 Aroitit thee,  —nn——] 

Aroint, or avaunt, be gone. Pork. 

Alreint thee, witch !-! 

In one of the folio editions the readiig is Auoint ther, in a ſenſe 

very conſiſtent with the common account of witehes, who are re - 

lated to perform many ſupernatural acts by the means of un- 

guents, and partieularly to fly through the air to the places where 

they meet at their helliſh feſtivals. In this ſenſe, ancint the, 

witch, will mean, Away; <witch,' to your infernal aſſembly. This 

reading I was inclined to favour, becauſe I had met with the word 

aroint in no other author; till looking into Hearne's Collections 

I found it in a very old drawing, that he has publiſhed, in which 

ot. Patrick is repreſented i hell, and putting the devils in- 
r — 2 * rs 
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468 M AC BE T H. 5 
Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o'the Tyget! 
But im a ſieve I'll thither fail *, * 


to great confuſion by his preſence, of whom one, that is driving 
the damned before him with a prong, has a label iſſuing out & 
his mouth with theſe words, our our Azoncrt, of which the laſt 
is evidently the ſame with ardint, and ufed in the fame ſenſe as in 
this paflage. JohN. | SIR 
Rynt you witch, quoth Beſſe Locket to her mother, is a north coun. 
try proverb. The word is uſed again in X. Lear : 
«© And areint thee witch, aroint thee,” STEEVENS, 
2 — the rump fed ronyon | 
The chief cooks in noblemen's families, colleges, religious houſes, 
hoſpitals, &c. anciently claimed the emoluments or kitchen fees 
of kidneys, fat, trotters, rumps, & c. which they fold to the poor, 
The weird ſiſter in this ſcene, as arr inſult on the poverty 6f the 
woman who had called her wich, reproaches ker poor ahject ſtate, 
as not being able to procure better proviſion than offals, which 
are conſidered as the refuſe of the tables of others, 
| | Col EER. 
a So, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News, old Penny-boy ſays to the 
ook: 
And then remember meat for my two dogs ; 
« Fat flaps of mutton, kidneys, rump, &e.” 
Again, in Wit at ſeveral Weapons, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
A niggard to your commons, that you're fain 
4% Fo ſize your belly out with ſhoulder fees, 
© With kidneys, ramps, and cues of ſingle beer“ 
In the Book of Haukynge, &c. (commonly called the Boot of d. 
Albamy bt. 1, no date, among the proper terms uſed in kepyng of 
haukes, it is ſaid: © The hauke tyretł upon ramps.” STEEVENS! 
| 3 ————0y ri] 
i. e. ſcabby or mangy woman. Fr. rogneux, royne, ſcurf. 
Thus Chaucer, in the Romaunt of the Roſe, p. 551 7 
| * ber necke ws 
. & Withbuten bleine, or ſeabbe, or reine. 
Shakſpeare uſes the word again im The Merry Wives of Windſor. 


| 55 1 SrEEVENS. 
. 1 u a freve Il thither fail, 
Reginald Scott, in his Diſcovery of Witcherafty 1 584, ſays it was 
beheved that witches could ſail in au egg ſhell; a cockle or 
muſcle ſhell, through and under the tempeſtuous ſeas. Again, 
tir W. Davenant, in his Albovine, 1 629: | 

&« He fits hke a witch'//ailing in @ fieve.” 

Again in Newes from Scotland. Declaring the damnable lift of 
Doctor ian a notable ſorcerer, who was burmd at Edinbrough in Ju 
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M A C B E T H. 
And, like a rat without a tail, eee, Sar; 
J ggPTy ST: 
2 Witch, I'll give theea Winds. 
1 Witch. Thou art kind. | h eee. 
Wai œů WB „ 
I #itch. I myſelf have all the other; 
And the very points they blow, ls - 
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* 
marie las, 1591 3 which Doctor was regiſter to the Devill, that ſuns 
grie times preached at, North Baricke Kirke, ta number of notorious 
Witches, With the true examinations of the ſaid Doctor and Witches, 
as they uttered them in the preſence of the Scottiſh king, Diſcowering b-wv 
they pretended to bewitch and drowne his 'Majeftie in b ſea comm. g 
from Denmarke, with ſuch other *wenderfull matters as the like bath vt 
bin heard at anie time, Publiſhed according to the Scotriſh copies Printed 
for William Wright. ——* and that all they together went to ſea, 
each one in a nad or cive, and went in the lame very ſubſtan- 
nally with flaggons of wine, . making merrie and drinking by the 
way in the fame riddles or cive,, &c.“ Dr. Farmer found the 
title of this ſcaree pamphlet in an interleaved copy of Maunſell. 
catalogue, &c. 1895, with additions by Archbiſhop Harſenet and 
Thomas Baker the Antiquarian, It is almoſt needleſs to mention 
that | have fince met with the pamphlet itſelf. SreEvens. 

; 5 And like à rat, without à fall,] OTE 
It ſhould be remembered (as it was the belief of the times), that 
though a witch could aſſume the form of any animal ſhe pleaſed, 
the tail would ſtill be wanting. | OT oaks. | 

The reafon given by ſome of the qld writers, for ſuch a defi- 
ciency, is, that though the hands and feet, by an eaſy change, 
might be converted into the four paws of a beaſt, there was fill 
no part about a woman which correſponded with the length of 
tail common to almoſt all four-faoted creatures. STEEvENs. 

__ © Pll give thee @ wind, ] fo OOO I 
This free gift of a wind is to be conſidered as an act of fiſterl 
friendſhip, for witches were ſuppoſed to ſell them, 80, in Sum- 
mer j laſt Will and Teftament, 160e © oo 
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in Ireland and in Denmark both, © 
4. Nrobei for yo will ell a man a wind, $57, 5 ” by 
Which in the corner of à napkin wrap'd. 


*  Shalf blow him ſafe upto u hat coaſt he will.“ 
Drayton, in Kis De he ſame. 'STEEVENS* © 
7 And the very points f 5 HY nne 
As the word very is here of no other uſe than to fill up the verſe, 
it. is likely that Shakſpeare wrote vrt which might be eally 
Io | H h 3 miſtaken 
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All the quarters that they on, 

I the ſnipman's card. 

1 will drain him dry as hay *: 

Sleep ſhall, neither night nor day, 

Hang upon his pent-houſe lid; 

x Fe ſhall live a man DOUG : 
Weary 


miſtaken for vey, . * negligently read, haſtily pro- 
nounced, or imperfectly hea 1 b. 

be very po-nt are the true points. /; is ak bere (as 
in a thouſatd inſtances which might Z be brought) to expreſs the 
declaration more emphatically, 

Inſtead of points. however, the antient copy. reads ports. But 
this cannot be right; for though the, witch, from her power 
over the, winds, might juſtly enough ſay that ſhe had all the 
points and quarters from whence they blow, ſhe could not. with 
any degree of 2 declare that ſhe had the poris to which 
they were directed. STEEVENS. 
| 1 be ſubſtituted word was firſt given by Sir William 8 
who, in his alteration of this play, has retained the old, while 
at the ſame time he furniſhed Mr. Pope with the new, reading; 

I myſelf have all the othet—— et 
And then from ever port they blow, 
From all the points that ſeamen know,” MALOxE. 
» he. fbipman' s card] , BE 
The card is the paper on which the winds are marked under the 
les a needle. So, in the Loyal Subjects, by Beaumont ad 
etcher: 
' .,* The card of goodneſs i in your minds, that hems gee 
© When you fail falſe.” TEAVENS.. As FE 
— dy as boys]. : 
So, ary: „in his Faery Queen, b. iii. e. 93 | 
gut he is old and withered as bay. \STEEVENS, 
FH. ſhall live.a man forbid : 


1. . 25 One water g. n an interiickion. So, afterwards in un 


la 235 " $14); 
ys 00 By his own interdiflion ſtands accurs'd.? 
$9 among the Romans, an outlaw's ſentence was, Lane && 15 is 
interiftio; i. e. he was forbid the uſe of water apd nre, which 
imply'd the neceſſity of baniſbment. THEOBALD»s ;, - 

r, Theobald has yery juſtly explained forbid by accur/ed, but 
without giving any reaſon of his i II 0 "AY __- 
ond to. pray,, as in this daxon fragment; 

He ir py ; bir I bore, c. 4. NY 
* ts * that eee , | Mes 


ET 


* 


Weary ſeven-nights, nine times nine, 
ghall he dwindle *, peak, and pine: 
Though his bark cannot be loſt *, 

Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt, 

Look what I have, 
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As to forbid therefore implies to prohibit, in oppoſition to the 
word b:d in its preſent ſenſe, it ſignifies by the ſame kind of op- 
poſition to curſe, when it is derived from the ſame word in its 
primitive meaning. JOHNSON. Rds X 

It may be added that ** bitten and Verbieten in the German 
ſignify to pray and to interdict.“ S. W. e 

2 Shalt he dwindle, Sc.) - ee 
This miſchief was ſuppoſed to be put in execution by means of a 
waxen figure, which repreſented the perſon! who. was to be con- 
ſumed by flow degrees. — 4 6 5100 

do, in Webſter's Dutcheſi of Mah, 1623: 
«Ka it waſtes me more OE IT 
* Than were't my picture faſhion'd out of wax, 
Stuck with a mayick needle, and then buried 

© In ſome foul rags a oy iar 
So Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the witchcraft practiſed to deſtroy 
king Dre: | | Fry 

My Sound one of the witches roaſting upon a wooden broch 
an image of wax at the fire, reſembling in ea feature the king's 

rſon, Se. 4. 85 eee 
of — for as the image did waſte afore the fire, ſo did the 
bodie of the king break forth in ſweat. And as for the words of the 
inchantment, they ſerved to keep him ſtill waking fFomPeepe, &c.“ 

This may ſerve to explain the foregoing paſſage : © 

Sleep ſhall neither night nor day: 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid. See vol. I. p. 175. 


| Art. . ; | | STEEVENS, 
3 Though his bark cannot be loft. © 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſ-tef.] So in Neues from Scotland, &c. a 

pamphlet already quoted. Apaine it is confeſſed, that the 
ſaid chriſtened cat was the cauſe of the Ringes Majeftits ib, at 
bis comming for the of Denmarke, had à contrarie winde 10 the ref} = a 
bi; Hhippes then beeing in his companie, which thing was "mi 
ſtraunge and true, as the Kinges Majeſtie acknowledgeth, for 
when the reſt of the ſhippes had a faire and good winde, then 
was the winde contrarie and * againſt his Majeſtie. 
And further the ſayde witch declared, that his Majeſtie had never 
come ſafely from the ſea, if his faith had not prevayled above 
their ententions.“ o this circumſtance perhaps our author's 
alluſion is ſufficiently plain. STEEVENS, | 


Hh 4 2 Witch, 
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2 Witch. Shew me, ſhew me. 


1 Witch, Here I have a pilot's tum, 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. [Drum within, 
3 Witch. A drum, a drumnmmjmjm é 
Macbeth doth come. in 
All. The weird fiſters, hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land. 


Thug 


1 The weyward ers bandin band,] 
The «witches are here ſpeaking of themſelves: and it is worth an 
enquiry why they ſhould ſtyle themſelves he weyzvard, of way- 
<vard filers, This word, in its general acceptation, fignifies, 
perverſe, froward, moody, obſlinale, uatrafable, & c. and is every 
where ſo uſed by our Shakſpeare. To content ourſelves with 
two or three inſtances; ' 7 | 2 
„ Fy, fy, how <vaxward is this fooliſh love, 
That, like a teſty babe, &c.” ; 
TR 2% WOE: + $0970 I Two Centlimen of Verona, 
« This wimpled, whining, purblind, «vaywarg boy.” 
„ ee Agradaniy ys: Love's Labour Loft. 
& And which is worſe, all you have done 
7 Is but for a wayward ſon. | 
It is improbable the wwizches would adppt this epithet to them» 
ſelves in any of theſe Tenſes ; and therefore we are to look 3 lit. 
tle tarther for the poet's word and meaning. When I had the firſt 
ſuſpicion of our author being corrupt in this place, it brought to 
my mind the following paſlage in Chaucer's Troilus and Creſſeide, 
lib. iii. v. 618: nich Ae) W 1 . 
gut O fortune, executrice of arierdes.”? 
Which word the G aries expound to us by fates, or diftinjes. I 
was ſoon confirmed in my ſuſpicion, upon 113 to dip into 
3 Co/mography, where he makes a ſhort recital of the ſtory 
of Macbeth and Banquo, N 1 
« Theſe two, ſays he, © travelling together through a foreſt, - 
were met by three fairigs, witches, wegrds, The Scots call 
them, &c,"? * Kah o e 5 | 4 g 
preſently recollected, that this ſtory muſt be recorded at more 
length by Holinſhed, with whom, I thought, it was very proba- 
ble that our author had traded for the materials of his tragedy, - 
and therefore confirmation was to be fetched froin this fountain. 
Accordingly, looking into the Hife of  Scotland,. I found the 
writer very prolix and expreſs, from Hector Boethius, in his re- 
markable ſtory ; and p. 470, ſpeaking of theſe awitches, he uſes 
his expreſſion ; 85 | ? l ie | 
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Thus do go about, about: \ 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, . 0% 4 


4 


« But aſterwards the commop opinion was, that theſe women 
were either the ce ſiſters ; that is, 28 ye would ſay, the God - 
deſſes of Deſtiny, xc.“ . e en 1 

Again, a little lower: | 

„The words of the three weird ſiſters alſo (of whom before ye 

have heard) greatly encouraged him thereunto “ 
And in ſeveral other paragraphs there this word is repeated. I 
believe, by this time, it is plain, beyond a doubt, that the word 
«wayward has obtained in Macbeth, where the witches are ſpoken 
of, from the ignorance of the copyiſts, who are not acquainted 
with the Scotch term ; and that fi every paſſage, where there is 
any relation to theſe witches or wizards, my emendation muſt be 
embraced, and we muſt read weird. THEOB AlL. ö 
Tue weyward lers, hand in hand,), 2 
Mr. Theobald had found out who theſe weyward//ers were, hut 
obſerved they were called, in his authentic Holinſhed, ward 
/ifers ; and ſo would needs have weyward a corruption of the ' 
text, becauſe it ſignifies perwer/e, froward, & c. and it is improbable (he 
lays) that the witches ſbould adopt this epithet to themſetves. It was 
hard that, when he knew ſo much, he ſhould not know a little 
more; that weywa#d had anciently the very fame ſenſe, as weird; 
and was, indeed, the .yery ſame word differently ſpelt ; havin 
acquired its later ſignification from the quality and temper of theſe 
imaginary witches, But this is being a critic like him who hag . 
diſcoyeretl that there were two Hercules's ; and yet did not know 
that he had two next-dpor neighbours of one and the ſame name. 
As to theſe weyward fifters, they were the Fates of the northern 
nations; the three kand-maids of Odin. Hz nominantur Yalty- 
riæ, quas quotfors ad prielium Odinus mittit, Hoe wires mirti defti- 
nant, & widtoriam gubernant. Gunna, & Rota, & Parcarum mi- 
nima Skullda: per dera & maria equitant ſemper ad morituros eli- 
gendos ; & caedes in potefiate habent. Bartholinus, de Caulis con. 
temptz a Danis adhuc Gentilibus mortis. It is for this reaſon 
that Shakſpeare makes them hre; and calls them, n 

Fers of the ſea and land | r 
and intent only upon death and miſchief. However, to give this 
part of his Work the more dignity, he intermixes, with this 
northern, the Greek and Roman ſuperſtitions; and puts Hecate 
at the head of their enchantments. And to make it ſtill more fa- 
miliar to the common audience (which was always his point) he 
adds, for another ingredient, a ſufficient quantity of our own - 
country In concerning witches; their beards, . their. 
fats, and their broomſticks. 86 that his wife cents are 27 the 
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And thrice again, to make up nine: 
Peace the charm's wound ups |, . 85 


1 . - A 4 2 af 1. 


83 + 


Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 
Mac. So foul and fair a day T have not ſeen. 
Ben. Howfatis'tcall'd to Fotres* ?— What are theſe, 


charm they prepare in one of them: where the ingredients are ga. 
thered from every thing Soc ing in the natural world, as here, 
from every thing abt in the moral. But as extravagant as all 
this is, the play has had the power to charm and bewitch every au- 
dience from that time to this. WarBurTON. 

Wierd comes from the Anglo-Saxon pynd, and is uſed as a ſub. 
ſtantive ſignifying a prophecy by the tranſlator of Hector Boethius 
in the year 1541, as well as for the Defintes by Chaucer and Ho- 


linſned. Of yvbe xweirdis gem to Macbeth and Bangbus, is the 


argument of one of the chapters. Gawin Douglas, in his tranſ- 
lation of Virgil, calls the Parcæ the weirdfifters; and in Ane werit 
excellent and deleclabill Treatiſe intitulit PrLOTUS, gubairia we 
may per/ave the greit inconveniences- that fallis out in the Mariage be- 
taweene Age and Louth, E nba 1603, the word appears again; 
How dois the quheil of for | 


. 


fortune go, Fi 
* Quhbat wickit der has wrocht, our wo.. 
r 1 n, 
» Quhat neidis Philotus to think ill, 

Or zi his hier to ware 
rhe other met hod of ſpelling was merely a blunder of the tran- 
ſcriber or printer. 2 e 

The Yultyria, or FValhriur, were not barely three in number. 
The learned critic might have found, in Bari halinus, not only 
Gunna, Noa, et Shullda, but alſo, Scagula, Hilda, Gondula, and 
Geiroſcogula. Bartholinus adds that their number is yet greater, 
according to other writers who ſpeak of them. They were the 
cup-bearers of Odin, and cenductor: f the dead. They were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the elegance of their forms, and it would be as juſt to 
compare youth and beauty with age and deformity, as the Fally- 
rig of the North with the Witches of Shakſpeare.. N 4 2 

Hector 


Ihe following. paſlage in Bellenden's tranſlation of 


Boece fully ſupports the emendation that, has been made: 


«« Be avantutre Macbeth and Banquho were paſſand to Fores, 
quhair Kyng:Duncane hapnit to be for the time, and met be the 
ait thre wemen clothit in elrage and uncouth weid. They were 


Jugitt be pepill, to he aceird ſiſteris.“ MALONYWE. 15 
Hot far is', call'd to Foren? 1 | 


4 EY 7 


The king at this tithe refided at Fores, a town 


0 417 1 


gene in Merray, not far 
from {nverm/s, It fortuned, (ſays Holinſhed) as Macbeth and 
y Fo x 3 . a | Banquo 


® wt... wi Ul 


uw 0. gh bed 
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80 wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire; Pb 2225 
That look not like the inhabitants o'the earth, 
And yet are ont? Live you? or are you aught 


That man may queſtion? You ſeem to underſtand. 


By each at once her choppy finger laying 4: 
Upon her ſkinny lips: 7 Vou ſhould be women, 
And yet your beards * forbid me to interpret 

That you are fo. _ | (nib 


Mach. Speak, if you can; What are you? _ 
1 Viteb. All hail, Macbeth“! hail to thee, thane 
of Glamis ! e e. 


* me, IN 1 


2 Wich. 


Banquo journeyed towards Foret, where the king then lay, they 
went ſporting by the way, without other company, ſave only 
themſelves, when. ſuddenly in the midſt of a laund there met 
them three women in ſtrange and wild apparell, reſembling crea- 
tures of the elder world, &c,” STEEVENS., 

* That man may queflion Þ———] 


Are ye any beings with which man is permitted to-hold converſe, 


or ot whom it is lawful to aft gue/iions ? JoaunsoN» 

7 You ſhould be women, fn Pierce Penileſſe bis Supplication to 
the Divell, 1592 there is an enumeration of Spirits and their 
offices; and of certain watry ſpirits it is ſaid. — ** by the help 
«+ of Alynach a ſpirit of the Weſt they will raiſe ſtormes, cauſe 
« earthquakes, rayne, haile or ſnow in the cleareſt day that is; 
* and it ever they appeare to anie man, they come in evomen”s 
F Coon OT, 
» ã⁵nonr beards ———) | | 
Witches were ſuppoſed always to have hair on their chins. So, in 
Decker's Honeft Whore, 1635: | | , 
Some women have beardi, marry they are half 

__  avitches.” STREVENS., is tha rs by? 92 
9 All Hail, Marbeib !. —1 


It hath lately been repeated from Mr. Guthrie's E av Engliſh 


Tragedy, that the porrram of Macbeth's wife is copied from Bu- 
chanan, ** whoſe ſpirit, as well as words, is tranſlated into the 
play of Shakſpeare: and it had ſignifyed nothing to have por 
ed only on Holinſhed for fac.“ Animas etiam, per ſe 
ferox, prope quotidianis conviciis uxoris (que omnium conſi- 
liorum ei erat conſcia) ſtimulabatur. “ This is the Whole, 
that Buchanan ſays of the Lady, and truly I fee no more ſpirit in 
the Scotch, than in the: Engliſh” curonicler;! 4 The wordes of, 
ihe three weird ſiſters alſo greatly encouraged him {to the _ 
1 PER of TH 100 — er 
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2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thang 


„ 22 
5 et e Snoifioup dat de Mrd, 
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ger of Duncan}, but ſpecially his wife lay ſore upon him to at- 
tempt the thing, as ſhe'that was very ambitious, brenning in un. 
 guenchable deure to beate the name of a queene.“ Edit. 167), 
5 8 "ENS LIE et © of IV / . 
F T — part of Holinſhed is an abridgment of Johne Bellenden'; 
tranſlation of the noble, cer, Hector Bocce, imprinted at Eaing - 
Burg b, in fol 1541. Iwill give the paſſage as it is found there. 
& His wyfe impacient. of lang: tar) (al all women ar) ſpecially 
quhare they are deſirus of ony purpos, gaif hym grgt actation to 
uriew the third weird, that ſche micht be ane quene, calland 
Byin oft tymis febyl cowart and nocht deiyrus of honours, ſen 
he durſt not aſſailze the thing with manheid and curage, quhilk 
1s ofterit to hym be beniuglence of fortoun. Howbeit nᷣodry 
otheris hes aſſailzeit ſic thinges afore with maiit terribyl jeopar- 
dyis, quhen they had not ſic fickernes to ſucceid in the end of hair 
laubourig as he hag,” p, 173+ | | ; 270 
But v e can demonſtrate, that Shakſpeare had not the ſtory from 
Buchanan. Agcording to him, the weird ſiſters ſalute Macbeth: 
„Una Anguſiz Thanum, altera Moraviz, tertia Regem.“ 
Thane of Angus, and of Murray, &. but according to Holin- 
med, immediately from Bellenden, as it ſtands in Shakſpeare : 
«+ The firit of; them ſpake and fayde, All hayle Makbeth Thane 
of Glammis, «the ſecond of them ſayde, Hayle Makbeth*Thane 
of Cawder-; but the third ſayde, All hayis Makbeth, that hereat- 
ter ſhall be king of Scotland.” p. 243. F1 - | 
1 Witch, All bai, Mgch:th! Hail to theg, thane of Glamis ! 
2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of Cawdor £ 
3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! that ſhalt be king hereafter ! 
Here too our poet found the equivocal predictons, on which his 
hero ſo fatally depended : He had learned of certaine wyfards, 
how that he 2 to take heede of Macduffe: aud ſurely 
hereupon had he put Macduffe ta death, but a certaine witch, 
whom he had in great truſt, had tolde, that he ſhould neuer be 
ſlain with man” born of any woman,: nor vanquiſhed till the wood 
of Bernane came to the caſtell of Dunſinane. p. 244+ And the 
ſcene between Malcom and Maeduff in the fourth act is almoſt li- 
terally taken from the Chronicles. FARMER. qi 10 {+ 
84 14 baue of Gl amis], 101 4: L no vino 
The thaneſhip of Glamis was the ancient inheritance of Macbeth's 
family. The caſtle where they lived is ſtill ſtanding, and was lately: 
the magnificent reſidence of the earl of dtrathmore. See a parti 
cular deſcription of it in Mr. Gray's letter to Dr. Wharton, dated 
trom Games Caſtle. STEEVENSs | 1:1 * F 
28 thane of Cawdor! $416 
Dr. Johnion obſerves in his Fouruey to the II gern: [lands of Scot- 
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hereafter. 
Ban. Good fir, why do you ſtart; and ſeem to 
fear | 

Things that do ſound ſo fair? I'the name of truth, 
Are ye fantaſtical, or that indeed _ 2 
Which outwardly ye ſhew ? My noble partner 2:8 
You greet with preſent grace, and great e 
Of noble having *, and of royal hope, 
That he ſeems rapt withal z to me you ſpeak not: 
If you can look into the ſeeds of time, | 
And ſay, which grain will grow, and which will not; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 
Your favours, nor your hate. 

1 Witch. Hail |. ; 

2 Witch, Hail! 15 

3 Witch. Hail! 

i Witch. Leſſer than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Mitch. Not ſo happy, yet much happier. 


land, that part of Calder caftle, from which Macbeth drew his 
ſecond title, is ſtill remaining. SrEEVENS. 

3 Are ye fantaſtical 1 * 
By faktaſtical is not meant, according to the commori ſignifica- 
tion, creatures of his ow brain; for he could not be ſo extrave- 
gant to aſk 1nch a queſtion : but it is uſed for Supernatural, ſpirt» 
tual, ber org . 

By fantaſtical, he means. creatures 0 fantaſy or imagination 
the que a is, Are theſe real beings before * or are vedere 
by illuftoty of fattey ? Jonxsox. 

So, in Reginald Scott's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1684 : 14% 
affirmeth t —— to be but fantaftical, nor accor- 
ding to theveritie, but according to the appearance,” The ſame 
expreſſion occurs in Al. Loff by Lf, 1633, by Rowley: 

„vr is that thin 


Which would ſupply the place of ſoul i in thee, 
% Merely phantaſtical?”” 


Shakfpeate, however, tobł the word from Holinſhed, who in his 
account of the witches, aye; * This was reputed at firſt but ſome ' * 


vain fantaſtical illuſion by Macbeth and Banquo.“ STEEVENS. 1 


O noble having, - J 
Having is eſtate, poſſeſſion, fortune. Sec note on The Merry Wives 
of Windjer, act III. ſcene II. re | 


5 3 Wach, 
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3 Witch, All hail; Macbeth! that ſhalt be king 
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3 Mitch. Thou ſhalt get kings; though thou be 
none: 
So, all hall, Macbeth, and Banquo. 
I Witch, Banquo, and Macbeth, all bail! 

Mach, Stay, you imperfect ſpeakers, tell me more; 

s By Sinel's death, LE now, I am thane of Glamis 

But how of Cawdor ? the thane'6f Cawdor lives, 

A proſperous gentleman ; and, to be king, 

Stands not within the prof] pect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 


You owe this ſtrange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way 


With ſuch prophetick grecting ?—Speak, I char 
You, | '» [Witches thay 
Ban, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And theſe are of them :—Whithet are they vaniſh'd? 
Mach, Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal, 

| \ melted 

As breath into the wind. Would they bad Raid |. 
Ban. Were ſuch things here, as we do ſpeak about! | 
Or have we * eaten of the inſane root, 
That takes the reaſon oe hp Me 
J cb. 


5 By. Nef death 41 The Aber of Macbeth. Pop. 

aten of the in ſane root, 
Mr. Theobald has a long and learnec note on theſe words ; and, 
after much puzzling, he at length proves from Heftor Boethius, 
that this root was a berry: WARBURTON, _ "I 
eaten of the inſane root J 12 
Suan gare alludes to the qualities anciently aſerided to hemlock, 

o, in Greene's Newer too late, 1616: © You againſt the 
ſud, aud ſo blemiſhed your fight ; or elſe you — of the 
roots of hemlock, that makes mens eyes conceit yr ol jecla. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Sganus: 

„they lay that hold upon thy ſenſes, 

; « As thou hadſt ſnuft 5 ene. ” STEEVENS,. 
The same of this root was, I believe, unknown to Shakſpeare, 
as it is to his readers ;j Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plu- 
tarch having probably furniſhed him with the only knowledge 
he had of its qualities, without ſpecifying its name. In the lite 
gf Autony (which our author mult have diligently read) the 
2 5 Roman 
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Mach. Lour children ſhall be king. 

Ban. Lou ſhall be king. = 

Macb. And thane of Cawdor too; went it not G ? 

Ban. To the ſelf- ſame tune, and wares. Who 3 
10 ere eit #577 


Enter Roſe 4 Ave? 


Roſſe. The king hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy ſuccels ; : and when he reads 
Thy perſonal venture in the rebel's fight, 
His wonders and his-praiſes do contend, 
Which. thould be thine, or his”: Silenc' with that, 
In viewing o'er the reſt oꝰ the K y; 

He finds thee. in the ſtout Norweyan: ranks, 
Nothing afraid of what thyſelf didſt make, 
— images of death. * As We as tale, 


Came 


q 


3 - 


Roman fold: ers, while wes ed in the Parthian war, are faid 
to have ſuffered great diſtreſs, for want of proviſions. In the 
ende (ſays Plutarch) they were compelled to live on herbs and 
roots, but they found few of them that men do. commonly eate of, 
and were enforced to take of them that were never eaten be- 
fore; among the which there was ene that killed them, and 
made them out of their wits; for he that had once eaten of it, his 
memory <vas gone from him, and he knew no manner of thing, but only 
buſied Niamfelf in digging and hurling of ſtones from one place 
to another, as if it had been a matter of great weight, and to be 
done with all poſſible ſpeed.” Ma LO E. 
7 His wonder and his praiſes do contend, - 
Which ſhould: be Fat of or b1——1 
i. e. private admiration of your deeds, and a defire to do them 
publick juſtice by commendation, contend in his mind for pre- 
eminence.—Or— There is a conteſt in his mind whether he ſhould 
indulge his deſire of publiſhiug to the world the commendations 
due to ycur heroilm, or whether he ſhauld remain in filent admi- 
ration of what no words could celebrate i in proportion to its deſert, 
Srgxvexs. 

Silenced with that—-] i. e. wrapp'd in filent wonder at the 
deeds | performed by Macbeth, &c. Marexz. 
| — — /* thick as bail, }' | 
Was Mr, Pope carregion. The gQid copy has 
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4 MM A C B * 1 fr. 
Came poſt with: poſt; and 11 one did bear 0 
Thy Perles in his Kingdoms f ve gags. | | 
And pour'd them down before hi 8 a 
Ang. We are ſent, 9 8 an 8989 Bau 
Te give thee, from our royal Hale dunks; ; 
Only to herald thee into his ficht, 5 
ot pay the. 
Roſſe. And, for an earneſt of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor 
In which addition, hail, moft worthy thane! 
For it is thine. ht 
Ban. What, can the devil ſpeak true? 
Mach. The thane of Cawdor lives ; Why do 2,708 
dreſs me 
In borrow'd robes ? ; 
Ang. Who was the thang, lives yet; ; 
But under heavy judgment bears that fe, 
Which he deſerves to loſe. Whether he was 


W F with Norway; or did line the rebel 
| Wich 


et thick as - | | 
Can poſt 1vith poſt— 
which perhaps is not amiſs, meaning, that the ties came as thick 
” a fale can travel with the poft. Or we may read, perhaps, yet 
ter; 
Sn thick 2211. ©. 
* ame WA y —— 
That is, an peter. faſt 4s they could be d Lenser, 
So, i in King Henry IV. P. III. act FA ſc. I: | 
„ Tidings, as fully 2 as the poft could run, 
& Were brought, & STEEVENS. K 
Bail was Mr. Rowe s correction Dr. johnſon' s explanation 
would be leſs exceptionable, if the old copy had—As guick as 
tale. Thick applies but ill to al, and ſeems rather to favour 
the old emendation. MALoNE. 
9 n—with Norway] The folio reads: 
—with thoſe of Norwey. STEEVENS. 
There is, I think, no ed of Wen 26 The word bandit be- 
longs to the reteding line: 
Which he deſerves to loſe. Whe'r he was combin'd 
With thoſe of Norway, or did line the rebel, * 


+ 


-£ . 
7 


3 
11. N C B K A . 7 any 


With hidden 187 and vantage or that with both 

He labour'd in his country's wreck, 1. es not; 

But treaſons capital, confeſs'd, and provid, 

Have overthrown him. | | 
Mach. Glamis, and thane of Cawdos : *- # 

The greateſt is behind. — Thanks or your pains.— 

Do you not hope your children ſhall n 

When thoſe, that gave the thaye of Cawdor to me, 

Promis'd no leſs to them ? . | 
Ban. That, truſted home *, 4 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 

Beſides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis range + 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The inftruments#of darkneſs tell us truths} . 

Win us with honeſt trifles, to betrays us 


In deepeſt conſequence. - Couſins, a wotd [ pray yol, 


Macb. Two truths. are told, 
As happy prologues to the 3 fueling a0 4 


Of the wen "rot .—l thank you, gentlemen, 
This ſupernatural ſolliciting. * of 


Cannot be ill ; 2 be good :— If ill, 
Why hath it given earneſt of ſuceeſs; 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor : 


Whether, was in our, mig time ſometſines pronounced and 
written as one {yllable, f | 


. 
80, in ing Jon: « * 
5 ow ſhaw upon you; whe' r ſhe does or no. 
M a LONE. 
; rhe 1 i. e. carried as far as it will go, ſutfered to 
prevail in its utmoſt extent 3 of argument confidentially received 
or admitted home into your boſom. ** NS4 


2 Might yet enkindle 2 | 
Erkindle, —— to ſtimulat * gh 1 TONs : 


3 pet Rualted a} de is uled in he lame lenſe * the 
prologue to Henry V. 
: "2 „ - es princes tobact, 


* Abd monarghs to behold tle ling fave tiger EVENS, 


4 This ſupernatural ſolliciting] 

S/liciting for information. WarBcRTON«,. 

Solliciting 1 ls A in my Pn. zahme, 5 information. 
OHNSON« 
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| If good, why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion 
Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
: + And make my ſeated heart knock 4 my ribs, 
Againſt the uſe of nature? Preſent fears 
Are feſs than horrible imaginings : 
My thought, whofe murder y is but fantaſtical, 
E 5 15 y * fingle ſtate of man, that function 
: * Ain and nothing is, 
t wh] 15 not. - 
* Ban. Look, how our partner's rapt. 
Mach. If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 
„Without my ſtir. 
3 Ban. New honours, come upon him 
2 Like our ſtrangs garments, cleave not to o their mould, 
But with the aid of uſe. 4 
Mach. Come what come may; 
' * Time and the hour runs through the ket day, 


7 kg Ban. 
by egen fears A | 
Are b;fe then horrible imaginings :Þ 
Preſent fears are fears of thitgs preſent, which Macbeth declares, | 
and every man has found, to be lef#than the imagination. preſents | 
them while the objects are yet diſtant. Joynson. _ 
So, in the Tragedie of Cræſus, 104. by lord Sterline : 
For as the ſhadow ſeemggnore monſtrous ſtill, 
Than doth the ſubſtagee whence it hath the bing, | 


80 , apprehenſion of e ill 
bag 


« Seems greater than it elf, whilft fours: are 
 __ STEEVENS 


1 


* 


— 


„ 8V$X\#Xx# 


6 -fengle flate of man, f ** 
The fingle fate of man ſeems to be uſed by Shakſpeare for an i- 1 
druiduat, in oppoſition to a commonwealth, or eben Lech. 4 


OHNSON, 


p eber in ſurmiſe; and ah. . io, 


But what is not,] E \ \ 
All powers of action cargpppreſſed and cruſhed by 0 Im- 0 
ing image in the ming, and vething is preſent to ni but . 


which iexpalty future. 


* Of thing es about me I have no 
crpUigh, being intent oni © on t 


= which has yet no dre 
* 


Jouxson. 


as | 0 "Tune and ad the bony fn : te 8 4 
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Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay uporfyour leiſure. 

Mach. Give me your favour: —” my dull brain was 
wrought _ 4 

With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are regiſter'd where eyery day I turn » i 
The leaf to read them. Let us toward the king. 
Think upon what hath chanc'd ; and, at more time, 
The interim having weigh'd it“, let us ſpeak = 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 8 

Mach. Till then, enough. Come, friends. 

Fl  (Exeunt, 


- * 


By this, I confeſs, I do not with his two laſt commentators ima- 
vine is meant either the noch of time und the hour, or an 
alluſion to time painted with an hour-glaſs, or an exhortation to 
time to haſten forward, but rather to ſay tempus & hora, time and 
occalion, will carry the thing through, and bring it to ſome de- 
termined point and end, let its nature be what it will. 


Sagpeare, &c. by Mrs. Montagu. 

Such tautology is common to Shakſpeare. 

« The very d and front of my offending” 
is little leſs reprehenſible. Tine and the hour, is time with his 
hours. 3 oa . | : 

The ſame expre s wed by a writer nearly contempora 
with Shakſpeate : © Neither dun there be any thing in the world 
more acceptable to me than death, whoſe hower and time if they 
were as certayne, &c."” Fetiton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 157g» 
Again, in Davifon's Poems, 1621 : 8 

« Time's young botores attend her ſtill, * 

« And her eyes and cheeks do fill | 4 | 

% With freſh youth and beauty.“ 

Again, in Hoffman's Tragedy, iner . | 

«© The hour, the place, the zime of your arrive.“ 
#, We 2 MALONEs. - 


This note is taken from an Eſay os the Writings and Genius Ul | 
4 * 


——my dull brain was wrow * 
With things forgatten.— \ | © 


* 
* 6 
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ed as a cool impartial judge; as the fager Reaſon. 
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My head wag-aworked, "agitated, put into commotion. Joan 0 % 
e interim baving we , 
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_ 484 MACBETEH 


s CEN K IV. "I A 
F. louriſh. Enter King, Malcolm, Dotebain, Lenox, and 
N | Attendants | 


King. Is execution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Thoſe in Commiſſion yet return d? 

Mal. My liege, 
They are not yet come back. But 1 have poke 
2 With one that ſaw him die: who did report, 
That very frankly he confeſs'd his treaſons; 
Implor'd your highneſs' pardon ; and ſet forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it; he dy'd 
As one that had been 3 ſtudied i in his death, 


— 


0: 

To throw away the deareſt: thing he ow'd, 2 . 
As *twere a careleſs trifle, 4 2 

Ning. There's no art, L Ir 


To don. the mind's conſtruRtionfin the face: I 
He 


* - 


2 Miib one that ſaw him die fa———] 
The behaviour of the thane off Cawder correſponds. in almoſ 
every circuniſtance with that of de untortunate earl of Eſſex, as 
related by Stowe, p. 793. His aſking the queen's forgiveneſs, 
his confeſſion, repentance, and concern about behaving with pro- 
Priety on the ſcatfold, are minutely deſcribed by that hiſtoria 
A h an alluſion could not fail of having the defired effect 
tence, many of whom were eye · witneſſes to the vel e of 
that juſtice which deprived the age of one of its greateſt orn. 
ments, and Southampton, Shakſpeare's Paine oh, his dearcit 
friend. STEEVvENS: ' 3 | 
3 Audied in his dfb, 
Inſtructed in the art of dying, It was uſual, to far tude 
learned in ſcjence. Joh xso 
His gun profeſſian furniſhed our author with So pheale To 
be Hulu iũ à part, or to have N 26 is yet echtie 
4% term of the ſta ALONE, 
3 Je find * 1 conflryftion in the N 
The conſtruction ꝙ ihr mind is, I believe, 4 Pg petuliar to 
Sbaxſpeare; 1 lies the / ame or 7 the ge by 
which it is —— d t9-good or ill. 8 al 
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He was a gentleman on whom I built 1 Fl 
An abſolute truſt, =O worthieſt couſin ! *' 


. 


Enter Maker, Ba Roſſe, and Angus. 


The ſin of my ingratitude eyen now 

Was heavy on me: Thou art ſo far before, 

That ſwifteſt wing of recompence is flow ” 

To overtake thee. * Would thou hadſt leſs deſerv d; 

That the proportion both of thanks and payment * 

Might have been mine! only I have left to ſay, 

More isthy due than more than all can pay. 
Mach. The ſervice and the loyalty I owe, 


g 

! 

| 

i 
V 
q 
— 
ö 

| 


. * 
The meaning, I think, is—We cannot conſtrue or diſcover the 

diſteſfition of the mind by the lineaments of the face, The ſame ex- 
preſſion occurs in The Second Part of King Henry IV. 

« Conffrue the times to their neceſſities.” 
In Hamlet we meet a kindred phraſe : | 

« Theſe profound heaves 
«© You muſt tran/late; *tis fit we underſtand them.“ 


Our author again alludes to ys grammar, in, Troilus and Crefſida, 
act II. ſcene III. 


« T'll decline the whole queſtion.” | 
Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have underſtood the word con ruction, in 
this place, in the ſenſe of frame or ffrufure ; but the ſchool- term 
was, I believe, intended by Shakſpeare.— In his 93d Saxner, we 
ſind a contrary ſentiment aſſerted: 

In many's looks the fai/c heart's h tory * 

| „ Is writ.” MaLoNnE. 

More is thy due than more than all can pay. ] More is gue 
to thee, than, I will not ſay all,” but, more than all, i. e. the 
greateſt Wenn en pag. Thus in Plautus we 'bave nibilo 
minus. 

There is an obſcurity in this paſſage, 1 So the word 
all, which is not uſed here perionally (more than all perſons 
can pay), hut for the whole wealth of the . So, more 
clearly, in King Henry VIII. 

% More than my all 1s nothing.” . | * 
This line ae . to Sir William Davenant, for he has 


* 


* * it thus: * ** 
. * . have only left to ſay as OF 
fo That ou deſerveſt more 477 1 Pave to pay.” * 
by | . 908 4 Ale 0lh, 
* * * N. | 1 : 3 5 * 
| » * * * 
: * * 
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In doing it, pays itſelf. Your highneſs part 
Is to receive our duties: and our duties | 
Are to your throne and ſtate, Children, and ſeryants*, 
, Which do but what they fhouldp by doing every 
17 5 thing F 9 ; 
0 — {2M f FE Safe 
„ — forants 3 W 
Which do but what they ſhould, by doing every thing, —] 
From. Scripture: * So when ye ſhall have done all thoſe things 
which are commanded you, fay, We are unprofitable ſervants; 
we have done that yay it was our duty to do. * HENLEY. 
7 Which do but what they ſhould, by doing every thigg 
"Safe toward your love and honour.) | 
Of the laſt line of this ſpeech, which is certainly, as it is now 
read, unintelligible, an@mendation has been attempted, which 
Dr. Warburton and Mr, Theobald once admitted as the true 
reading: N BIEE 
| our gulies . þ 2. 
Are to your throne and ftate, children and fervans, 
Which do but what they ſhould, in doing every thing, 
Ficfs to your love and honour. 
My eſteem for theſe critics inclines me to belfeve that they can. 
not be ou pleated” with theſe ex preſſions fi ro love, or firfs ts 
honour, and that they have propoied this alteration rather be. 
cauſe no other occurred to them, than becauſe they approved ot 
it. 1 ſhall gherefore propoſe a bolder change, perhaps with ng 
better ſncceis, but /a cuigue placent, I read thus | 
— eur duties © * * 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants, 
Wh do but what they ſhould, in doing nothing, 
d Save toward your love and honour. | 


. 


We do but pegform our duty when we contract all our views to 


« your ſeryice, when we act with zo other principle than regard t4 
your love and 0 
ö It is probable this paſſage was firſt corrupted by writing 
4 d #4 ſoft for ſave, andghe lines then ſtood thus: 
1 — doing nothing * © | 
yy Safe roward your love and honour, . 


which the next tranſcriber oferying to be wrong, and yet not be- 
, ing able to diſcover the real fault, altered to the preſent reading! 
* Warburton has ſince changed to fe; and Hanmer 
has altered /afe to. ſhap'd. 1 am afraid none of us have hit the 
right word. Jonxsox. Ga 4 
Mr. Upton. gives the word /afe as an inſtabce of an 'adjedtive 
pſed adverbially ; and ſays that it means here, wvith aft fecuri 


end, ſure1i/ip, Pr: Kenrick propoſes to read? 


favourable licence,” Holinſhed's Chron, vol, II. X x 


M A C B E T II. 


Safe toward your love and honour, 298 
King. Welcome hither: | | 


+» Safe to ward your love and Bon yg ' * 
To ward is to d-fend, So, in Titus Andronicus + 3 
6 it was a hand that warded him ; 3 
« From thouſand dangers,” f : | 
Again, more appolitely in Love's Labour Laſt: Tr * 
for the ward of mine honcur, is rewarding my de- 
pendants,” 


Again, in X. Richard III. act v: 

«© Then, if you aght againſt God's enemies, 2 

« God will, in juſtice, r you as his ſoldiers.“ % 
Dr. Kenrick might be right, if, infleaTof laue and honour, the 
words had been crown and honreur ; but there is ſomewhat-of 
obſcurity in the idea of defending a prince's /ove in ſafety. 

8 OTEEVENS» 

Safe toward your love and honeur.] . 

Safe (i. e. ſaved) toward yon love and honour ; ” 
and then the ſenſe will Be! Our duties are your children, and I 
ſervants or vaſſals to your thrope and ſtate; who do but what 4% 
they ſhould; by doing every thing with a ſaving of their love 
and honour toward you.” The*whole is an alluſion to the 
forms of doing homage in the feudal times. The oath of alle- 
giance, OF liege Homage, to the king was abſolute and without 
any exception; but fimple homage, when done taga ſubject. for 
lands holden of him, was always with a ſaving of the allegiance - 
(the love and Honour) due to the ſovereign. ** Saf la fay que jeo d 
a notre ſeignor le rey, as it is in Littleton, AndMhough the e- 
pr:ffion be ſomew hat ſtiff and forced, it is not more fo than 
many oth@s in this play, and ſuits well with the Tituation of 


Macbeth, now beginning to waver in his allegiance, For, as 
our author elſewhere ſays, 0 


« When love begins to ſicken and deca 
It uſeth an enforcedgeremony.% Mt acxsrons. * 


The following paſſage in Cupid's Revenge, a Comedy by Beau- ® 
mont and F whe 4.4 adds ſome ſupport : e Black- | 
one's emendationn . i * 6 7 

% ]'ll ſpeak it freely, always my Fedrenge 4\ © 
% And love preſerved unto the prince. 'W 
So alſo do the following woygs ſpokewby Henry Duke of an-» 
caſter to King Richard II. at their interview in the Caf of 


Flint (a paſſage that Shakſpeare certainly had read and probably 0 
remembered) : ** My ſovereign lorde „ae vos the caule of my 


coming at this preſent is [your honour ſavid), to have againe re- 
ſtitution of ngy perſon, my landes, and heritage, through your 


„ . 


ALONE. 


„ 
| 1 I have ba 
. J + s 2 * h 82 1 % 


* 


\ 
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] þave begun to plant thee, and vfl labour 

To make thee tuli of growing. Noble Banquo, 
I That haſt no le(s deſerv'd, per muſt be known 
'* No Jcſs to have done ſo, let me enfold thee, 
Ape oh thee to my heart, 


Ban. There if I grow, 


The barvelt is your oh, "te 
Hing. My plenteous joys of | 
Vanton in fulnels, ſeck to hide themſelves 1 


In drops of ſorrow, Sons, kinſmen, thanes, 
And vou whole places are the neareſt, know, 
We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 
Our eldecit, Malcolm; whom we namechereafter, 
The prince of Cumberland : which honour mult 
Not, unaccompanied, inveſt him only, 

Þut figns of nobleneſs, like ſtars, "ſhall ſhine 
On all defervers. H rom hence to invernels ?, 
And bird us further to gou. 7 


Mac. The rell is labour, which is«not vs for 


you: 
* 
8 Ay Plenteous j yt, f 3 - 1 
4 3 n fu; 2 ſs fee to hi te themſelves | 
in 84 of 4 b, d. 


0 kl yo, THE non Fonte eade des 

8 Efudi, gemituſquè exp! refir pe*tore læto. 

e Lucan, l. ix. 
ve meet with the ſame ſentiment again in the” Winter's Tale, 

«© ſt ſec ni d {ormagy wept to take leave of them, for their joy 
g Va dee tears TALOYE. 

9 fo Inverneſs, ] . 
Jr. Joh fon o his Jiurncy to the Weſtern Yes of Scotland, 


* - & walls of the geſile of Macbeth At lyverns/s are yet ſtand- 
i12 STEEVENS. 


3 cucumitar cee 5 ciſiing Macbeth is ſupported 
b4nitory ; for, from Scot Chronicle it appears, that it 
was evſtomary for the king to nake a progreſs through his do- 
minions every year. ** Inerat ei [Duncano] laudabilis 8 
t do regni pertranfirs e ſemel in anno. For dun. * 


lib in. E. 


) pg is annis ad inopum querelas audiendas perluſtraba 
pr- ufs. Buchan. lib. vii. Maroxx. 


| | 
+. V . >; 2Y ri 0 


2” 
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yl be myſelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
So, humbly take my leave. 

King. My worthy Cawdor! b 

Mac, The prince of Cumberland *!—That is a a ſtep, 
On which I muſt fall down, or elſe o 'er-leap, '[ Afide, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ! 
Let not light ſee my black and deep deſires: 

The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to ſee. { Exit. 
King. True, worthy Banquo; he is full ſo valiagts 

And in his commendations I am fed; 
It is A banque to me. Let us after Hem, 
Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome: 

It is à peerleſs Kinſman, _ [ Flouriſh, Exeunt. 


S > 


* - 


1 The prince of Cumberland }—— ] 

So, Holinſhed, H. » Scotland, 7:0 Duncan having 
two ſonnes, &. he made the elder of 3 called Malcome, 
prince of Cumberland, as it were thereby to appoint him ſucceſſor 
in his kin gdome immediatlie after his deceaſe. Macbeth ſorely 
troubled herewith, for that he ſaw by this means,his hope ſore 
hindered, (where, by the old laws of the realme, the * 
was, that if he that ſhould ſucceed were not of able age to take 
the * upon himſelf, he that was next of Wpud unto him 
ſhould be ute) he began to take counſel how he gught 
uturp thekingdome by force, having a juſt quarrel fo 
{as he tooke the matter), for that Duncane did what in him lay 
to defraud, him of all manner of title and claime, which he 
might, in time to come, pretend unto the crowne.” * 

The crowft of Scotland was originalfy not ny When 


a ſucceſſor was declared in the life-time of a bs (as was often 
the caſe), the title of Prince of Cu bland mediately be- 
ſtow ed on him as the mark ot his geſignatic umberland was 
= that time held by Seotland of the crowetde: Eng land, as a 4 fel. 


*. 2 
If the foregoing obſervation „te te, the deſignation of the 
king's ſon as his ſucceſſor, by "conferring on him the title of 
rince of Cumberland, Bec any ſupport, Belenden's tranſla- 
Froff of Hector Boece, fol. 183, would turniſh it: © Tn the meane 
tyme kyng Duncane maid his ſon Maſcolme Prince of Qubir, to 
/tgnify that be ſuld regne after bym, quilk was gret diſpleſeir-to 
Macbeth, for it maid plane derogation to the thrid weird pro- 
mitted afore to hym be this weird ſiſteris,” Mazon, 


War 


nance 


doe 


& 
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Po $a Y OY; 2 1 
Enter Macteth's wife alone; with a leiter. 


Lady. ——They met me in the day of ſucceſs ; and I 
have learned * by the perfedte/t report, they have more 
in them than mortal knowledge. When I burnt in deſire 
to queſtion them further, they made themſelves —air, 
into which they vaniſh'd. Whiles I ſtood rapt in the 
2wond:r of it, came miſſives from the kinr, who ail 
haiPd me, Thane of Cawdor ; by which et e, before, 

theſe weird ſiſters ſaluted me, and referr'd me to the 
coming on of time, with, Hail, king that ſhalt be ! This 
have I thought good to deliver thee, my deareſt Partner 
of greatneſs ; that thou might'ſt not loſe the dues of re- 
joicing, by being ignorant of what greatneſs is promiſed 
thee. Lay it to thy heart, and faretel. 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and ſhalt be 

What thou art promis'd :— Yet dol fear thy nature; 

It is too full o'the milk of human kindneſs, 
Jo catch the neareſt way: Thou would'ſt be great; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illneſs ſhould attend it. What thou would'ſt 
4 2 highly, * 

That would ſt thou holily ; would'ſt not play falſe, 
And yet would'ſt wrongly win: *thou'd'ſt have, great 


a 1 * 4 

2 —by the porfecteft report ] By the“ beſt intelligence. Dr. 

Warburton would read, perfected, and explains report by predice 

tion. Little regard can be paid to an emendation that, inſtead 

of clearing the ſenſe, makes jt more difficult, Jouxsow. 

8 thou'd'/? grave, great Glamit, | . 
That which cries, thus thou muſt do, if thou Have it; 

As the object of Macbeth's deſire is here introduced ſpeaking of 

itſelf, it is neceſſary to read, 15 


rb baue, great Glamis, _ | 1 
* Thet which cries, thus thou muſt do, if thou have me. 
| | Jonꝝxsov. 
3 a 
* * 
, 4 


* 


and as ſuch it ought, in my opinion, to be diſtinguſned by ita · 


93 
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That which cties, Thus. thou mw} do, gf thou haue it; 
+ And that which rather thou doſt fear to do, 
Than wiſheſt ſhould be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpitits in thine: ear; 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impędes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphyſical aid doth ſeem 


Ta 


4 And that which rather, &c. ] * 
Perhaps the poet wrote: : 
Ard that's what rather, &c, STEEVENS. | 

The conſtruction, I apprehend, is—thou would'ſt have that 
[1- e. the crown], which cries, Thow muff do thus, if thou wpuld'f 
have it, and thou mult do that which rather thou feareſt to do, than 
aviſheſt to be undone. f 

The difficulty of this line, And that, &c.” ſeems to have 


ariſen from its not being conſidered as part of the ſpeech uttered 
by the object of Macbeth's ambition. As ſuck it appears t6 me, 


„ 


lick. 
« And that 's what rather, &c.“ 
is Sir T. Hanmer's reading. Matons, - 
5 That I may pour m M in thine car 3] 0 
I meet with the fame expreſſion ig lord Sterline's Julius Ceſar, 4 


1607: : 
"IN Tho my boſom us'd fo peur thy ſpriglit.“ 
There is no earlier edition of Macbeth than that of 162g. 


' MaLoxs.” 


6 Which fate and metaphyſical aid doth ſeem 
Co have ther crotrun d it hal. 
For ſeem, the ſenſe evidently directs us to read eth. The crown 
to which fate deſtines thee, and 1 preternatural agents en- 
deavour to beſtow upon thee. The golden roung is the digdem, 
Which fate and metaphyſical aid doth feem 
' To have thee crown'd withal, 55 | | 
Meaphyfical for ſupernatural. But doth ſeem to have thee crown'd 
withal, is not ſenſe. To make it ſo, it ſhould be ſupplied thus: 
doth ſtem defireus to have. But no poetic licence would excuſe 
this. An eaſy alteration will reſtore the poet's true meaning: 
— i feem 
To Ham crown'd thee withal, i | 
i. e. they ſeem already to have crown'd thee, and yet thy diſpo- 
tion at preſent hinders it from taking effect. WarpyrrToxn. - 
The words, as they now ſtand, have exactly tle fame ,- 
4 D - a 


- " 


a> 


«& 


a 
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To have thee @rown'd withal ——What is your 
h tidings ? * a 5 | 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady. Thou'rt mad to ſay it:: 
Is not thy maſter with him? who, wer't ſo, 
Would have inform'd for. preparation. 

Me/. do pleaſe you, it is true; our thane is coming: 
One of my fellows had the ſpeed of himz 
Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would make up his meſſage. 

Lady. Give him tending, F 
He brings great news. The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 


Such arrangement is ſufficiently common among our ancient 


writers, SOTEEVENS. 


and ſupernatural agency ſeemed to intend to bawye him crowned, 


I do nota,ree with Dr. Warburton, that Shakſpeare meant 


to ſay, that fate and metaphyſical aid ſeem 10 have crowned 
Macbeth. —Lady Macbeth, I think, means to animate her huſ- 
band to the attainment of the goldeſi round,” with which fate 


on a future day. So, in All's Well that Ends "_ 
„Our deareſt friend 
„ Prejulicates the buſineſs, and would /eem 
%% o have us make denial.” 
There is, in my opinion, a material difference between 
—** 1'9 have him crown'd”'—and ** To have crown'd him,“ 
of which Dr. Warburton does not appear to have been aware. 
Metaphyfical in our authr's time ſeems to have had no other 
meaning than pet natural. In the Engliſh Dictionamy by H, C. 
165 5, Metaphyſicki"are thus explained: ** Supernatural arts.“ 
+. ' | 


7 The raven himſelf is hoarſe, | 
Dr. Warburton reads: o t 


The raven bimſelf's not hoarſe, 


7 


Yet I think the preſent words may ſtand. The meſſenger, ſays | 


the ſervant, had hardly breath to make up his meſſage; to which 


the lady anſwers mentally, that he may well want breath, ſuch a 
meſſage would add Koarſa 


whoſe harſh voice is accuſtomed to predict calamities, could not 
croak the%niranctief Duncan but in a note of unwonted harſhneſs. 
|  Jonnsow. 


* 


[Exit Mæ/. 


eneſs to the raven. I hat even the bird, 


That 


— TIES Too 
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That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 4 
Under my battlements. Come, you ſpirits 

That tend on * mortal thoughts, unſex me here; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, togyfull 
Of direſt cruelty ! make thick my blood. 
Stop up the acceſs and paſſage to remorſe z 

That no compunctious viſitings of nature 


* 


ene, you ſpirits, "> Wn 
That tend on mortal thoughts, Sc.] There is an inyoca- 
tion in Buſy 4 Ambais, which in the turn of thought ſeems tg 
reſemble lady Macbeth's, but is ſs horrid : vh 
Now all the peacefull gggents of the night, 
Silently gliding exhaläkions, * 
Languiſhing windes and murmuring fals of waters 
Sadneſſe of heart and ominous ſecureneſſe 
Enchantments, dead ſleeps all the friends of reſt 
That ever wrought upon the life of man, 


Extend your utmoſt ſtrengths; and this charm'd houre 


Fix like the center; make the violent wheeles 

Of Time and Fortune ſtand; and great exiſtens 

(The maker's treaſurie) now not ſeeme to bee, | 

To all but my e friends and mee. HENLEY. 
Come all yo ſpirits] 4 

The word all was added by Sir Wm Davenant' to ſupply the 

deficiency of the metre, an is not found in the old copy. 


. | OTEEVENS. 
9 — — tal! thoughts. 


This expreſſion ſignifies not tbe rhoughts of mortals, but mB#therous, 


deadly, or deftruftive digt. So, in act v: 


©, Hold faſt the mortal ſword.” Wo Nee 

And in another place . 
With twenty Fortal murthers# Jonxsox. 
„ Come you ſpirits . 3 


« That tend on mortal thoughts, &. 2 . 


In Pierce Pennilc/ his Supplication 40 the Devil, by T. Naſhe, 1592, 


(a very popular pamphlet of that time), our author might have 


ound a particular deictiption of theſe ſpirits, and of their office, 
The ſecond kind of devils, which he moſt employeth, are 
thoſe northern Martif, called the'/prrits of rewenge, and the authors 
of maſlacres, and ſeedſnieni of miſchief ; for they have commiſſion 


to incenſe men to rapines, ſacrilege, theft, murder, wrath, fury, 


and all manner of ciuelties: and they command certain of the 
ſouthern ipirits to wait upon them, as alio great 1 that is 


termgd the ſpirit of revenge.” Maloxk. 


| Shake 
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Shake fell purpoſe ; nor ketp peace between 

The effect, and it! Come to my woman's breaſts, 
| Wa; And 


i 1 - * 8 


U STOR Rue p peace het curen 315 7 
The effett,. and it !———] N | 
The intent of lady Macbeth evidently is to with that no wo- 
maniſh tenderneſs, or confeietttious remorſe,” may higder her 
purpoſe from proceeding to effect; but neither this, nor indeed 
any other ſenſe, is expreſſed by the preſent reading, and there- 
GO ic nor be doubted that ShakIpeare wrote differently, per- 
s thus: : Papa 
r That ns compund&ious wiſitiggs of nature + 
Shake my fell purpoſe, no Wee = betawren 
The efet and it. Q 
To keep.pace between, may ſignify 4% paſs betru'en, to intervene, 
Pace is on many occaſions a favourite of Shakfpeare's. This 
phraſe is indeed not uſual in this ſenſe ; but was it not its novelty 
that gave occaſion to the preſent corruption? JonnsoN, 
The ſenſe is, that no compunctious vifitings of nature may prevail 
upon her, to give place in her mind to peacefu! thoughts, or to 


Teſt one moment in quiet, from the hour of her purpoſe to its full 


completion in the effect. REvisAL, F 

This writer thought himſelf perhaps very ſagacious that he 
found a meaning which nobody miſſed; the difficulty ſtill re- 
mains how ſuch a meaning is made by the words. JohNsOx. 

2 — 24 it !——) The folio reads, and bit. STEEVENS. 

Her purpoſe was to be effected by action. To keep peace between 
the effet and purpoſe, therefore means, to delay the execution of 
her purpoſe. For as long as; there ſhould be a peace between 
the effect and purpoſe, or, in other words, till hoſtilities were 
commenced, till fore action ſhotild be performed, her purpoſe 
could not be carried into execution. There is no need of al - 
teration. 2 5 2": | 

A ſimilar expreſſion is found in a book which our author is 
known to have gead, ae Tragicall Hiſtorit of Romeus and Juliet, 
15623 «. 4 "ib | 
Sa in abſence of her knight, the lady no way could 

„ Keep truce betawern ber grief5 and ber, though neder ſo 
fayne ſhe would. 2 
The old reading (peace), I have ſince obſerved, 1 b 
by the following paſſage in King Jolu, in which a Correſpond- , 
ing ima may be traced: * 1 | 
© Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, * 
„This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 

& Hoſijlity and civil tumult reigns 
% Between my conſcience aud my coulin's death,” oe 

Sir W. D'Avenaut's ſtrange alteration of this play me 


* * 
| *. 


I, 
* . 


* 
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And take * my milk for gall, you murd ring miniſ- 
ters, 


Wherever in your Gghtleſ ſubſtances . 

+ You wait on nature's miſchief ! Come, thi kd nights, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of he 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 


Nor 
affords a reaſonably good . AR on it. Thus, in the preſent | 


inſtance : 


995 Make thick 
„My blood, and ſtop all paſſage to remorſe, - 
„ "That no relapſes into ercy may 
Shake my deſign, or make it fall Libre 
i ripen'd to effect.” Matrox. 
n take my millifor gall, 1 
Tale away my milk, and put gall 1 into the place. Jon Nsox. 
* You wait on nature's miſchief ! 

Nature's miſchief is miſchief done 0 nature, violation of nature's 
order committed by wickedneſs. JouxsOx. ak 
ene, thick nigbt, &c.] 
A ſimilar invocation is found in 4 Warning for faire Wann 1599, 
a tragedy which was certainly prior to Macbeth: 

Oh ſable night, fit on the eye of heaven, 

« That it diſcern not this black deed of darkneſs! 

1 My ilty foul, burnt with luſt's hateful fire, 

«© Muſt wade through blood to obtain my vile deſire : 

«© Be then my covugrture thick We night! 

The light hates me, ns I do hate the light.“ 


"Maroxt/ 
And pall thee————] Fy 
I. e. wrap ral in En ane. * 


A pall is a robe of ſtate, So, in the ancient black letter ro- 
mance of Ny 4 lamoure of Artoys, no date ; 


nyghtes were clothed in pal.“ 
Again, in Wen s Penſeroſe: 89 


© Sometime let gorgeous trageſ ß 
In Teepter'd fall come ſweeping by.” 5 1 


Dr. Warburton ſeems to mean the — whieh is thrown over 
the dead. r * 


| my keen knife ——] "IP 
The ** 2 T which at AN has a familiar n meaning, is an- 


ciently uſed to expreſs. a ſword or dagger. So, in the old black 
letter tomanceof Sy r Eglamoure of Atos, no date 5 


ib Through Goddes myght, and his wk 
«© There the gyaunte * bis ly te.“ * 


6 — * Again, 


- 
* 
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Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark *, 
To cry, Hold, hold! — Great Glamis! worthy 
Cawdor * ! Tr 
| Enter 


| Again, in Spenſer's Fazry Queen, b. i. c. 5: 
© _——the red-croſs knight was flain with paynim knife,” 

8 SrEEVENS. 

To avoid a multitude of examples, which in the preſent in- 

flance do not ſeem wanted, I ſhall only obſerve that Mr. Stee- 

vens's obſervationy might be confirmed by quotations without 

end. Eprrtos. | 

| 225 blanket of the dark, ] 

Drayton, in the 26th ſong of his Pohyolbion, has an expreſſion re. _ 

ſembling this : 2 | e MM, 
% Thick vapours that, like ruggs, ſtill hang the troubled 

air.“ STEEVENS. 


* Try. Held: Melt Ry oo ' 
On this paſſage there is a long criticiſm in the Rambler. 
7 Joux x. 


In this criticiſm the epitheſs dun is objected go as a mean one. 
Milton, however, appears to have been of a different opinion, 
and has repreſented Satan as fly ing.“ uM 
| 1 in the dun air ſublime.“ SrEEKVEXNS. 

To cry, Hold, hold! 
The thought is taken from the old military laws which inflicted 
capital puniſhment upon ** whoſoeyer ſhall ſtrike ſtroke at his 
adverſary, either in the heat of otherwiſe, if a third do ery bold, 
to the intent to part them; except that they did fight a combat in 
a place incloſed : anq then no Man ſhaft be ſo hardy as to bid 5%, 
hut the general.” P. 264 of Mr. Bellay's Inffru#ions for the Wars, 

- tranflated in 1589. ToLLEr. | | 

Mr.,Toll#'s note will likewiſe illuſtrate the laſt line in Mac- 

beth's cyncluding ſpeech : f 3 | 

„And damn'd be him who firſt cries, hold, enough !” 

1 4 STEEVENS» 

Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor U * 
Sbakſpeare has ſupported the character of lady Macbeth by re- 
peated efforts, — never omits any opportunity af adding a trait 
of ferocity, or a mark of the want of human feelings, to this 
monſter of his own creation. Tze ſofter paſſions are more obli- 
terated in her than in her huſband, in proportion as her ambi- 
tion 1s greater. dhe meets him hebe on his arriyal from an ex- 
pedition of danger, with ſuch a ſalutation as would 7 a6 
one of his friends or vaſſals; a falutation apparently fitted rather 
to raiſe his thoughts to a level with her own purpoſes, han to 
teſtify her joy at his return, or manifeſt an age his 
per ſon: nor docs any ſeatiment expreſſive of love or fo 


„ 


*. * 
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Enter Macbeth; 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 
Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This ignorant preſent 3, and I feel now! 
The future 1n the inſtant; | 
Mac. My deareſt love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 
Lady. And when goes hence? 
Mach. To-morrow; as he purpoſes. 
Lady. Oh, never 5 0 
Shall ſun that morrow feel 
Your face, my thane, is as a book 4, where men 
May read ſtrange niatters :—To beguile the time, 


* 


from her throughout the play. While Macbeth himſelf, in the 
midſt of the horrors,of his guilt, ſtill retains a character leſs 
hend-like than that of his queen, talks to her with a degree of 
tenderneſs, and pours his complaints and fears into her Boſom, 
accompanied with terms of endearment. STEEVENS. 
2 This ignorant preſent time, :)! : 
l;ncrant, for bate; poor, ignoble. WarBuRTON. IR 
Jenerant has here the ſignification of untnotving; that is, I feel 
by anticipation thoſe future hours, of which, according to the 


proceſs of nature, the preſent time would be ignorant, Joansone | 


'2 ® 


So, in Cymbeline : 


* is ſipping, * 
« Poor ignorant baubles, dc.“ STEEvENS. © 
3 —ſ tr) ; 


The word time is wanting in the old copy. It was ſupply'd by 
Mr. Pope, and perhaps without neceſſity, as our author omits 

in the firſt ſcene-of the Tempe: If you can command theſe 
elements to ſilence, and work the peace of the preſent, we will not 


hand a rope more.” The ſenſe does not require the word time, 


and it is too much for the meaſure. Again, in Cortolanus : = 
And that you not delay the preſent ; but &c.“ 4 
Again, in Corinthians I. ch. xv. v. 6: „ — of whom the greater 
part remain unto this preſent,” STEEVENS: 
* Your face, my t baue, is as @ book, white men 
May read, &c.] * "Ir 
So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609 : _ bf 
Her face the book of praiſes, where it read 
Nothing but curious pleaſures.” STE&EVENS. 


Vol. IV. Lock 


4 
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Look like the times; bear welcome in your eve, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent 
flower, | 

But be the ſerpent under it. He that's coming 
Muſt be provided for: and you ſhall put 
This night's great buſineſs into my diſpatch z 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. 

Mach. We will ſpeak further. 

Lady, Only look up clear; 
To alter favour ever is to fear : 
Leave all the reſt to me, IExeunt. 


3 — 5 Jeguile the time, 
Look like the time; — 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in the 8th book of Daniel's Ctui 
Wars : nk 444 
© He draws a traverſe 'twixt his grievances : 
Loss like the ſime : his eye made not report 
« Of what he felt within; nor was he leſs 
© "Than uſually he was in every 1001 
„ Wore a clear face upon a cloudy heart.“ 5 
It is almoſt needleis to obſerve, that the Poem of Daniel was pub- 
liſhed many years before Macbe/b could have been written, 
| e 1 STEEVENS. 
The expreſſion is alſo found in The Teo Noble Kin/men, by Shak- 
ſpeare and Fletcher: | 
Let's go off, 
„ And bear. us like the time.” | 
The 7th and 8th books of Daniel's Civil Wars were not pub- 
lifhed till the year 1609 [ſee he Epiftle Dedicatorie to that edit.}; 
ſo that, if either poet copied the other, Daniel muſt have been 
indebted to Shakſpeare; for there can be little doubt that Mac- 
beth had appeared before that year. Marone,. 


„„ os twin tain ny cons te tas we A tw moo Py uo A was wad 
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8. CE. 


Haut boys and Torches. Enter King, Malcolm, Donal- 


bain, Banquo, Lenox, Macduff, Rofſe, Angus, and 
Attendants. 


King, This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat ; the air * 
Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf 
! Unto our gentle ſenſes. 


Ban, 


6 This cofile hath a pleaſant ſeat.) This ſhort dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo, whilſt they are approaching the gates of 
Macheth's caſtle, has always appeared to me a ſtriking inſtance 
of what in painting is termed r-po/e. Their converſation very 
naturally turns upon the beauty'of its fituation, and the plea- 
ſintaets of the air; and Banquo, obſerviag the martlet's neſts 
in eyery receſs of the cornice, remarks, that where thoſe birds 
moſt breed and haunt, the air is delicate. The ſubject of this 
quiet and eaſy converfation gives that repoſe ſo neceſſary to the 
mind after the tumultuous buſtle of the preceding ſcenes, and 
perfectly contraſts the ſcene of horror that immediately ſuc- 
ceeds, It ſeems as if Shakſpeare aſked himſelf, What is a prince 
likely to ſay to his attendants on ſuch an occaſion. Whereas the 
modern writers ſeem, on the contrary, to be always ſearching 
for new thoughts, ſuch as would never occur to men in the 
ſituation which is repreſented. — This alſo is frequently the prac- 
tice of Homer, who from the midſt of battles and horrors, re- 
lieves and refreſhes the mind of the reader, by introducing ſome 
quiet rural image, or picture of familiar domeſtick life. 

| Sir J. REYNOLDS, 
7 Unto our gentle ſenſes.) | | 
How odd a character is this of the air that it could recommend i- 


/-If to all the ſenſes, not excepting the ſight and hearing? With- 
out doubt, we ſhould read : ; 


Unto our general ſenſe, | : 
meaning the touch or e: which not being confined to one 
rt like the 8 * ſenſes, but extended over the whole 
ody, the t, by a fine periphralis, calls the general /erfe, 
Therefore by the airs BESS it nimbly pal yan” 
be under ſtood that it was clear and ſoft, which properties recre- 
ated the fibres, and aſſiſted their vibration. And ſurely it was a 
good circumſtance in the air of Scotland that it was ſoft and warm: 
and this circumſtance he would recommend, as appears from the 
following words 3 . ' IG 
has A Tit 


— — — ain 


. 
m ooo IA vo ta bon GK : 
* — —— 2 ̃ — z — — — 33 
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Ban. This gueſt of ſummer, _ 
The temple-haunting * martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty frieze, 
Buttreſs, nor coigne of vantage 9, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle: 
Where they; moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd, 
The air is delicate. | 


Enter Lady Macbeth, 


King. Sce, ſee! our honour'd. hoſteſs ! | 
The love that follows us, ſometime is our trouble, 


Which till we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
| | How 


This gueſi cf ſummer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, ———— ” 
General has been corrupted to gen/le once again in this very play, 
See note, act III. ſcene v. WarBuRrToON. 

Senſes are nothing more than each man's ſenſe, Gentle ſenſe ig 
very elegant, as it means placid, calu, compoſed, and intimatcs 
the peaceable delight of a fine day. JoxNns0n. 

marti. This bird is in the old edition called 37. 

e * Jonxsox. 

The correction is ſupported by the following paſlage in the 
Merchant of Fenice: * | 

© — —— like the mart/et - 

4 Builds in the weather on the outward wall.“ STE tvexs, 

9 —corgne of vaniage, Convenient corner. Joans0K. 

1 ef breed, The folio, - breeds STEEVENS. 

2 The love that follows, ſometime is our trouble, 
Which flill we thank as love. Herein 1 teach yo 
Hew you Hall bid God yield us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble.] | 

The attention that is paid us (ſays Duncan, on ſeeing lady Mac. 
beth come to meet bim) ſomet imes gives us pain, when wwe rc 
that ade give trouble to others; yet ſtill aue caunot but be 19,0 with 
Juch attintions, becauſe I are a proof of affediion,, So far is clear, 
Of the follow ing words 1 confeſs I have no vety diſtin concep- · 
ton. Perhaps the meaning is,—By being Ihe occaſion of fo much 
trouble, I. furrifh you <virh a mitive to pray to heaven to reward me 
fer the fain / give yeu, [inalrauch as the having ſuch an opportu- - 
nity of ſhewing your loyalty and attachment may hereafter 
prove beneficial ro you]; and herein alſo I afford you a eget lo 

5 | than. 
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How you ſhalt bid God yield us for Dur ons” 
And thank us for your rob 8. 20 721 
Lady. All our ſer vice 
In every point twice Jane; and then 2068. double, 
Were poor and ſingle buſineſs, to contend 
Againſt thoſe honours deep and broad, - $4 
Your majeſty loads our houſes : For thoſe af old, 8 
And the late dignities heap'd up to choc 2m 7 
+ We reſt your hermits. 64 1 
King. Where's the thane of. endend. 


thank me for the troubl I give you . by themin g me fo mych 
attention (however painful it may be to me to be the ca uſe, of 
it), you have an opportunity of diſplaying amamiable chaſacter; 
and of ingratiating yourſelf with your ſovereign ; which finally 
may bring you both honour and profit]..., MALONE. 
3 How you ſhould bit God-j ry . 
To bid any one Goat peld him, i. A Gog-yield bim, was the © ns 
as God reward him. War Nuno 
I believeyreld, or, às it is in the folio of 1633, 51 is a cor- 
rupted contraction of Shield.” The wiſh implores not retvara, but 
protection. or one 
17 rather believe it to be a corruption of God. pielil, i. e. reward. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, we meet with it at length bp4 
And the god; yield, ou for't.” oF . 
Again, in the interlude of acob and Zar, 1 868 _— 
Gad yelde you Eſau, with all my ftomach———?? 
Aren in the old metrical romance of 95 Guy re. bl. l. 
no date: 8 
„ Syr,-qouth Guy, God yield it you, > N "As — 
% Of this great gift you give me now's? 
Again, in Chaucer's Sozipnoure's ale, v. 7759; 5 late edit. | 
God. qed you adoun in your village.“ 
Cod. ſbieli means Ged forbid, ind could ne: er he led as a form of 
returning thanks. So, in Chaucer's Milleres Tale: 
W 222 chat he died fodealy,” v. 3427 ; late edit. 
„ ene, 
* We reft your hermits.] KA 
Hermits, for beadſmen. Wag Sun Foxx... 
That is, we as bermits ſhall always pray for Neu: So, in dee 
of Fever/hamy 1 592; Zi 
am yout Bea bound to pray for you.“ 
Again, i in  Hoyweed 5. Eng Travelier, 133: | "I 
worſhiptul tir, OM 
* 1 ſhall be ſtill your beadjinan," " STBEEVENS- 


„ | We 
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We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 
To be his purveyor: but he rides well; 
And his great love, ſharp as his ſpur*, hath holp him 
To his home before us: Fair and noble hoſteſs, 
We are your' gueſt to-night. He 
Lady. © Your ſervants ever 

Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs, in comp, 
To make their audit at your highneſs' pleaſure, 
Still to return your own. OT" II"; 

King. Give me your hand ; FIVE» 
Conduct me to mine hoſt; we love him highly, 

And ſhall continue our graces towards him. 

By your leave, hoſteſs, \» Exeunt, 
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Haut boys and torches. Enter a ſewer", and divers fer- 

_ pants with diſhes and ſervice over the age. Men 
enter Macbeth © ae oenRe. 

25 great bur. 

30, in Twelfth Nb, ay Ki 12 ni 8 * ] | 

« my defire, * 85 
More. ſharp than filed ſtiel, did ſpur me forth.“ 


STEEVENS, 


® Your ſervants ever, &c.] | 

The metaphor of this ſpeech is taken from the Steward's compt- 
ing houſe or andit-room. In compt means, ſubjed to account. I he 
ſenſe of the whole is:, and al! who belong to us, look upon our 
lives and fortunes nt as our oon fropertics, but as things aue have 
received merely for your uſe, and for which <ve muſt be accountable 
whenever you pleaſe to call us to our audit ; when, like faithful 
frewards, we hail be ready to anſwer your ſummons, by returning you 

what is your o STEEVENS. | 
7 Enter a ſewer, ] I have reſtored this ſtage direction from 
the old copy. The office of a /ewer was to place the diſhes in or- 
der at a feaſt, His chief mark of diſtinction was a towel round 
his arm. So, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Moman; — clap me a 
clean toabel about you, like a ſccber.“ Again: “ See, fir Amo- 

Tous has his tore on already, [He enters like a /e er.“ 
| © DTEEVENS» 


Mach. + 
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Mach, If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere 
| well 5 | be. j 


It were done quickly : If the/affaffination | 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch, 
"DOE OR With 


* If it were done, Sc.] | 

A man of , r mag. another punctuation: 
If it were done, when bis done, then *twere well. ' 
It were done quickly, if, &c, Jon xsox. 

A ſentiment parallel to this occurs in The Proceedings again/? 
Garnet in the Powder Plot. It would have been commendable 
« hen it had been done, though not before.” Farms, 
—_— If the aſſaſſination} a A fx 
Of this ſoliloquy the meaning is not very clear; I have never 
found the readers of Shakſpeare agreeing about it. I underſtand 
it thus: | | 

& Tf that which I am about to do, when it is once dn and ex- 
ecuted, were done and ended without any following effects, it 
would then be heſt to do it guickly; if the murder could terminate 
in itſelf, and reſtrain the regular courſe of conſequences, if zts juc- 
c could ſecure 11 ſurctaſe, if being once done ſucce/3yully, with - 
out detection, it could ix period to all vengeance and enquiry, 
ſo that this blow might be all that I have to do, and this anxiety 
all that I have to ſuffer ; if this could be my condition, even vere 
in this <vorld, in this contracted period of temporal exittence, on 
this narrow bank in the ocean of eternity, / would jump the life to 
come, I would venture upon the deed without care of any future 
ſtate, But this is one of bee ca/es in which judgment is pro- 
nounced and vengeance inflicted upon us here in our preſent life. 
We teach others to do as we have done, and are panne by our 
own example.“ n eee e 

We are told by Dryden that * Ben Jonſon in reading ſome bom- 
baſt ſpeeches in Macbeth, which are not to be under/tood, uſed to ſay 
that it was horrour.”* Perhaps the preſent paſſage was one of thote 
thus depretiated. Any perſon but this envious detractor would have 
dwelt with | pleaſure on the tranſcendant beauties of this ſub- 
lime tragedy, which, after Ohello, is perhaps our author's greateſt 
work; and would have been more apt to have been thrown 
into ſtrong ſhuddersꝰ and blood - freezing agues” by its in- 
tereſting and high wrought ſcenes, than to have been oftended 
by any imaginary hardnels-of its language; for ſuch it appears 
from the context is what he meant by Horrour. That there are 
difficult paſſages in this tragedy, cannot be denied; but that 
there are ſome bombaſt ſpeeches in it, which are not to be under» 
Aeod, as Dryden aſſerts, will not very readily be granted to 
him. From this aſſertion however, and the verbal alterations 

| Kk4 made 
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With his ſurceaſe, ſucceſs; that but chis blow 
Might be the be- all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and ? ſhoal of time,— 
We'd jump the life to come But, in theſe caſes 
We ſtill have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody inſtructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : This even- handed juſtice 
Commends the ingredients of our poiſon d chalice | 


wade by him and ſir W. D'Avenant in * of our author' 
plays, 1 think it clearly appears that Dryden and the other 
poets of the time of Charles II. were not 83 deeply ſkilled in 
the langu 1 of their predeceſſors, and that Shakſpeare was not 
ſo well ungerſtoed fifty years aſter his death, as he 15 at this day, 

Maron. 5 
: 1 * ith bis ſurceaſè, ſucceſs 32 
I think the reaſoniug requires that we ſhould read: 
With its ſucceſs ſurceaſe. . Jon xsox. 
A trammel is a net in which either birds or fiſnes are caught, 

So, in tHe e of Gulls, 16333 - 

Each tree and ſhrub wears trammels of thy hair.” _ 
Surceaſe is ceſlation, Rop. So, in the Valiant Welchman, 1615: 
. wy a ceaſe brave brother: Fortune hath. crown n'd' our 

rows.“ 

His is uſed inſtead of its, in many places. STEEL vaNG. 

2 Might be the be-all and the end- all here,] 

So, in The Toree Lords of Londons, 1 590 : 


. © To death! : 0 good if leath might finiſh all, 


HND. 
2 ſheoal of time,] 
This is Theobald's emendation, undoubtedly right. The old 
edition has / bool, and Dr. Warburton ſhelve. Jounson., * * 
* We'd jump the life to ae] 
So, 1 in Sl act V. ſc. iv: 
. gn on your own peril.” 
'STEEVENS. 

I fappoſe the meaning to be—We'would over-leap, we would 
make no account of the life to come. So Autolyeus'in The Win: 
rer a Tak; For the life to come,” I fleep out the thought of it. 
This even-handed juſtice] 

Our Th apis Mating more we, would ſtoop to borrow a ſweet 
from any flower, however humble in its fituation;; 

The pricke of conſcience (ſays Holinſned) eauſed him eve 
to feare, leſt he ſhould be ſerved oy the ſame Cup as he had minii- 
ter to his predeceſſor,” STEEVENS, 


| To 
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To our own lips. He's here in double truſt: 
Firſt, as I am his kinſman and his ſubject, 
Strong both againſt the deed ; then, as his hoſt, 
Who Should againſt his murderer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the Knife myſelf. Befides, this Duncan 
5 Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongu'd, againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking-off: 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blaſt,” 7: or heaven's cherubin, hort'd r 
Upon the e fightleſs couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears ſhall drown the wind avec no ars, 


- 


6 Hath borne his faculties fo meth, 

Faculties, for office, exerciſe of power, 2 Wb: on. 
ath borne his e meek, | 
« Duncan (ſays Holinſhed) was ſoft and gentle of nature.” — 
And again: Macbeth ſpoke much againſt the king's ſoftneſs, 
and overmuch flackneſs in puniſhing aden © STEEVENS. *© 
7; or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 4 3 
ben the fgbtigſi couriers of the air,] _ ad 
But 8 8 L810 oh, is the courier; ſo that he can't be ſaid to be 
lers d upon another courier. We muſt read, therefore, courſers. 

WARBURTON. 


Courier is only runner. Couriers of air are winds, air in mo · 


tion. Sightleſs i is invifible. JouxsON. 
Again, in this play: 
„Wherever in your f bilęſi ſubſtances, &c.“ 
Again, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613: 
The flames of hell and Pluto's fg brlefs fires,” 


% Hath any Ag bil and infernal fire 
Laid hold upon my fleſh ?” 

Again, in Warner's Albion England, 1602, b. ĩi. c. 11: 

The ſcouring winds that fiebtlys 1 in the ſounding air Go 
fly.” STEEVENS. 
That tears ball drown the ind.] 

Alluding to the remiſſion, of the wind in a ſhower Jon xs W. 
So, in King Hewy VI. Part III. f | 
For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers 

And, when the rage nth the rain ra 
| ++; DTEEVENS.. 
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To prick the ſides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'er-leaps itſelt, 
And falls on the other How now ! ! What news? ) 


Enter Lacy. 


Lady. He has almoſt ſupp'd; Why have 70 left 
the chamber 4 1 


| Mach, 
9 — ſp, &c.] |: ; 
The ſpur of the occafion is a phraſe uſed by lord REG 
n= 11,3 OT BEVENS. 
I have ro ſpur ' nth 
75 prick the ſiaes of my intent, but only 
E Vaulting ambition———].: al 1822 I] 


So, in 7% Tragray of Cz/ar and Pompey, 1607 

„Why think you, lords, that 'tis pu s ſpur, 

«© That b Cz ir to theſe high attempts? oy 

MALONE, 
Aud falls on the other —— ] 
Hanmer has on this oecafion added a word which every reader 
cannot fail ro add for himſelf. He would ive: 
Ad falls on the other tide. © 

But the ſtate of Macbeth's mind is more ſtrongly marked * this 
break in the peech, than by any continuation of it which the 
mot ſucceſsful critic can ſupply. '.STEEVENS. 

* Enter Lad.) The arguments by which lady Macbeth per- 
ſuades her huſband to commit the murder, afford a proof f hak- 
ſpeare's knowlege of human nature. She urges the excellence 
and dignity of courage, a glittering idea which has dazzled man- 
kind from age to age, and animated ſometimes the houſe-breaker, 
and ſometimes the conquerer 3 but this ſophiſm Macbeth has for 
ever deſtro ed, by diſtinguiſhing true from falſe fortitude, in a 
line and a balf; of which it may almoſt be ſaid, that they ought 
to beitow immortalit on the author, though all his other pro- 
ductions had been 1 

I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares ds more, is none, © 
This topic, which has been always employed with t too mock 


ſuccels, is uſed in this ſcene with peculiar propriety to a ſoldier 


by a woman. Courage is the diſtinguiſhing virtue of a foldier ; 
and the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne by any muß from 
a woman, without great impatience, 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound himſelf to 
murder Duncan, another art of . gps Fw by which men have 


ſome m.s deluded their conſciences, perſuaded * 
| Of at 


- 


ry 
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Mach. Hath he aſk d for me?? 

Lady. Know you not, he has? 

Mach. We will proceed no further in this buſineſs: 
He hath honour'd me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. i 510mm Se7- 7: 

Lady. Was the hope drunk, . ., | 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf ? | hath it ſlept ſince? 
And wakes it now, to look ſo green and pale 
At what it did fo freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afraid 
To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in deſire? 5 Would'ſt thou have that 
Which thou eſteem'ſt the ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own eſteem ? 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
+ Like the poor cat i' the adage. 


L $ 


v7 b»bullz gbd. 


that what would be criminal in others is virtuous in them: this 
argument Shakſpeare, whoſe. plan obliged him to make Macbeth 
yield, has not confuted, though he might eaſily have ſhewn that 
a former obligation could not be vacated by a latter; that obh- 
gations, laid on us by a higher power, could not be over-ruled by 
obligations which we lay upon ourſelves. Joy x80N. 
uli thou have bat. 
Which thou ępflrem' the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own eftcem 1 | 
In this there ſeems to be no reaſoning. I ſhould read: 
Or live a coward in thine own efteem ? 
Unleſs we chooſe rather: | 
— Would thou leave that. Joxsov. 

The reaſoning is rendered imperfect by inſerting the note of 
interrogation after the word e/feem; the two enſuing lines be- 
longing as neceſſarily to the ſentence as any line that went be- 
tore, and making an efſential part of the Lady's argument. Put 
the note of interrogation where it ought to be, at the end of the 
ipeech, _ then the argument becomes entire, and the reaſon- 
ing concluſive, —Do you wiſh to dbtain the crown, and yet would 
you remain ſuch a coward in your own eyes all your life, as to ſuffer your 
paltry fears, which whiſper, ** I dare not,” 70 controul your noble 
ambition, which. cries out, I would?” SrEREE VERS. 

+ Like the poor cat i the adage? | 
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508 . 
Macb. Pr'ythee, peaces: | 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. 
Lady. What beaſt was it then, 
That made you break this enterprige to me ? 
When you durſt do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
5 Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themſelves, and that their fitneſs now 
Does unmake you. I have given ſuck; and know 
Hou tender tis, to loye the babe that milks me: 
7 I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have luck'd my nipple/from his boneleſs gums 
And daſh'd the brains out, had I but ſo ſworn 
As you have er 10 this. 


? 


Mack, 


The VIEW alluded to is 7 be cat loves fi, but * not aver ber 
feet: 
0 % Catus ama. Piſces, fed. non uli lingere Plantas. Jon NSON, 
5 Prythee peace, &c.] 
A paſſage Amar to this occurs in Mogfure Jor Baer, act II. 
cene ii: | 
"tc \ nn be that you "ow 
« That is, a woman; if you're more, you're none.” 
The folio, inſtead of do more, reads no more, but the | preſent read- 
ing is undoubtedly right, STEEVENS, x 
The ſame ſentiment occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher $ Rolls, 
My Rollo, tho? he dares as much as man, 
Ts tender of his yet untainted valour; ' 
So noble, that he dares do nothing baſely. HENLEY, 
6 Did then adhere, 
The old copy reads adhere. Dr. Warburton would read cobere, not 
improperly, but without neceffity. In the Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, Mrs. ord ſays of Falſtaff, that his words and actions “ no 
more adhere and keep pace together than, &c.“ STEEYENS. 
7 I Muli while it was ſmiling in my face, | 
Polyxo, in the fifth book of Statius s Thebais, has a ſimilar ſenti· 
ment of feroci 
In gremio (licet amplexu lachrymiſque moretur) 
Tranſadigam ferro „ STELVENS. 
8 had but 6 fexorn] | 
But is an interpolation made e byt the editor of the ſecond 4 8 


0 


Macb. If we ſhould fail, 

Lady. We fail! | | 
But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking place ?, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is aſleep, 
(Whereto the rather ſhall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him) his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waffel fo convince, os 
at 


who was ſo little acquainted with our author's metre as to ſup- 
poſe this line defective. There is certainly nothing wanting. 
Sworn was uſed as a diſſyllable. MaLone. 

9 But ſcrew your courage to the flicking place,] | 
This is a metaphor from an engine formed by mechanical compli- 
cation. The ft1cking place is the fop which ſuſpends its\powe:s, 
till they are diſcharged on their objed 3 as in 
piles, &c. So, in ſir W. Davenant's Crue! Brother, 1630: 

6 There is an engine made, 


« Which ſpends its ſtrength by force of nimble wheels'> | 
«© For they, once ſcretued up, in their return ; 


„% Will rive an oak.“ 
Again, in Coriolanus, act I. ſc. viii: 

% Wrench up thy power to the higheſt.” 
Perhaps indeed Shakſpeare had a more familiar image in view, 
and took his metaphor from the ſcrewing wp the chords of ſtring- 
inſtruments to their proper degree of tenſion, when the peg re. 
mains faſt in its ficking place, i. e. in the place from which it is 
not to move. STEEVENS, 

1 Will ] with wine and tuaſſel ſo convince] 
To convince is, in Shak ſpeare, to overpowwer or ſubdue, as in this 


lay: | 
, © Their malady convinces 
«© The great aſſay of art.” Jouxson. 
80, in the old comedy of Camby/er : - 
4 If that your heart addicted be the Egyptians to convince.” 
gain? n ids 


„ By this his grace, by conqueſt great the Egyptians did 
conviners'” | | 
Again, in Holinſned: “ thus mortally fought, intending to 
vanquiſh and comvence the other.. N | 
—end tet. 1 4). 

What was anciently called was- halle (as 8 from Selden's 
notes on the ninth ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion) was an annual 
cuſtom obſerved in the countfy on the vigil ot the new year; 
and had its beginning, as ſome ſay, from the words which 
Ronix daughter of Hengiſt uled, when ſhe drank to Vortigern, 
: bovercd 
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310 MA GHET H. 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reaſon 3 


Dowered king was- heil; he anſwering her, by direction of an inter- 
preter, drinc-heile ; and then, as Geoftry of Monmouth ſays, 
& Kuſte hire and ſitte hire adoune and glad dronke hire 
betl, 
« And that was tho? in this land the verſt was- hail, 
„As in langage of Saxoyne that me might evere iwite, 
And ſo wel he paith the folc about, that he is not yut 
voryute,” | 
Afterwards it appears that was-haile, and drinc-heil, were the uſual 
phraſes of quafting among the Engliſh, as we may fee from 7%. 
mas de la Moore in the Life of Edward II. and in the lines of Han- 
vil the monk, who preceded him: | 
„Ecce vagante cifo diſtento gutture wwaſ-beil, 
„ Ingeminant waſs-heil 9 — 
But Selden rather conjectures it to have been a uſual ceremony 
among the Saxons before Hengiſt, as a note of healrb-wihhbing, 
ſuppoſing the expreſſion to be corrupted from w!/6- Heil. 

Waſſst or Waſfail is a word ſtill in uſe in the midland counties, 
and ſigniſies at preſent what is called Lambs Wool, i. e. roaſted 
apples in ſtrong beer, with ſugar and ſpice. See Beggar's Bub, 
act IV. ſc. 4: | 

„What think you of a ae? 

thou and Ferret 325 

«« And Ginks to ſing the ſong: I for the ſtructure, 

„% Which is the bowl, &c.“ 
Again, in a ſong introduced in Laneham's Narrative of Queen 
Elizabeth's Entertainment at Keneltcorth Caftle, 1875: 

„% For wine and waſtell he had at will.“ | 
Waſſl is, however, ſometimes uſed for general riot, intemperance, 
or feſtivity. On this occaſion I believe it means intemperance. 

Ben Jonſon perſonifies wwaſſe/ thus: Enter Waſſel like a 
neat ſempfier and ſongfier , her page bearing a brown bowl! drgſt with 
#ibbands and reſcmary, before her.  STEEVENS. © . 

2 fle warder ef the brain, ] ei e 13404 44.05 
A warder is a guard, a centinel. So, in another play of Shak- 
me «© Where be theſe evarders, that they wait not here?” 
| „ en nen SrEEVENSs. 
Again, Mirrour for Magiftrates, 1587, p. 192 
Thus was the wwardey of the common weale 


The duke of Gloceſter giltleſſe made away. 
Re NE TENDERSON, | 


2 fe receipt of rea/on] | 
i. e. the recepiacle, Mar NS. 


= 


| A Imbeck : 


M AC B E T. H. 511 
A limbeck only: When in ſwiniſh ſleep 
There drenched natures lie, as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His ſpungy officers ; 5 who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell? | 
Macb. Bring forth men-children only! 
For thy undaunted mettle ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't? 
Lady. Who dares receive it other, 
As we ſhall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his. death ? | 7 
Mach, I am ſettled, and bend upꝰ 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with faireſt ſhow : 
Falſe face muſt hide what the falſe heart doth know. 
[ Exeunt, 


4 A linbect only —1 | 
That is, ſhall be only a veſſel to emit fumes or vapours. JOHNSON, 
5 —who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell.] 
Quell is murder, manguellers being in the old language the term 
tor which murderers is now uſed. JoansoN. 4 
So, in Chaucer's Tale of the Nonnes Prięſt, v. 15 396, late edit. 
The dokes cryeden as men wold hem quelle. 
The word is uſed in this ſenſe by Holinſhed, p. 567 :—** ——the 
poor people ran about the ſtreets, called the capteins and go- 
r_ mu”derers and manguellers,” Again, in The Cobler's Pro- 
precy, 1595: 8 1 
„ Preſs'd through deſpair myſelf to quell.” STEEVENSͤ. 
0 ——azd bend q | 
A metaphor from the bow. So, in King Henry V. act III. ſc. i. 
* — hend up every ſpirit k 
To his full height.“ STEzveNs. 0 
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312 M AC B E T E. 


AG F Hl, SCENES 


Enter Banquo, and Fleance, with a torch before him, 


Ban. How goes the night, boy? 
*Fle. The moon is down; I have not heard the 
clock. wb 
Ban. And ſhe gaes down at twelve. 
Fle. I rake't, tis later, fir. 8 
Ban. Hold, take my fword : There's huſbandty 
in heaven, c : 
Their candles are all out.—Take thee that too. 
A heavy ſummons lies like lead upon me, 


And yet I would not fleep : 9 Merciful powers! 


Re- 


7 Banquo.) The place is not mark'd in the old edition, nor is 
it eaſy to ſay where this encounter can be. It is not in the hall, 
as the editors have alt nn 9g it, for Banquo ſees the ſky; it is 
not far from the bedchamber, as the converſation ſhews : it muſt. 
be in the inner court of the caſtle, which Banquo might properly 
crols in his way to bed. JohxsO&. | 
* Their candles are all out. } The ſame expreſſion occurs in 

Romeo and Fuliet « 

„ Night's candles are burnt out. 

„ in our author's 211t ſonnet: 
As thoſe gold candles fix d in heaven's air.“ 
Maron. 
9 Mercifal powers ! | 

Reftrain in me ths curſed thoughts, that nature 

Gives way to in repoſe ! =. } ach 
It is apparent from what Banquo ſays afterwards, that he had been 
ſolicited in a dream to attempt ſomething in conſequence of the 
prophecy of the witches, that his waking ſenſes were ſhock'd at; 
and Shakſpeare has here finely contraſted his character with that 
of Macbeth. Banquo is praying againſt being tempted to en- 
courage thoughts of guilt even in his ſleep; while Macbeth is hur- 
Tying into temptation, and revolving in his mind every ſcheme, 
however flagitious, that may afiit him to complete his *. 
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Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to. in repoſe |: e me my ſword; 2 
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Enter Macbeth, and a kraus a a a torch, ö 


Who's thete 2 in Wi 
Macb. A friend. | 7. 1 
Ban. What, fir, not yet at reſt? The king” 8 — 
He hath been in unuſual pleaſure, and 
Sent forth great largeſs to your offers: 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, . 
By the name of moſt kind hoſteſs ; and ſhut wa 
In meaſureleſs content. 
Mach. Being unprepar'd, 5 
Our will became the ſervant to defect; 3 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrought 


The one is unt as to ſleep, Ieſ the ſame 3 ſhould af. 
{ail his reſolution again, while the other is depriving himſelf of 
reſt through impatience to commit the murder. The ſame kind 
of invocation occurs in Cymbeline: 

From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 

& Guard me!” STEEVENS». 

He hath to-night, &c. 
T7 o-night was firit | incrogeed by fir Wm. Davenant. Matont. 
— ſlut up} 
To ail 1p, is to conclude, So, in the Spano Tra 

0 heavens have Hut up Bw uſo Treg 25 
Again, in Spenſer's Lay Quecu, b. iv. c. 9: 

„And tor to. hat ap all in friendly love.“ 
Again, in Reynold's God”, Revenge againſt Murder, 1621, fourth 
edit. p. 137 : ©* though the parents have already ſour uþ the 
contract.“ Again, in Stowe's account of the carl of Etlex's pecch 
ou the ſcaffold: che. /out up all with the Lord's prayer.“ 

STEELVENS, 


z Being unprepar'd, | , | | | 


Our wil: became «be FIVE: to dt t; © 

Which je ſhould free have wrought. ]\ '1 
This is obſcurely expreſſed. The mea ſeems to * — Being 
unpr epared, our entertainment was —— defeftive, and we 
only had it in our power to ſhew the king our wwilizagnes to rue 
him. Had we received ſufficient notice of his coming, our zeal 
ſhou'd have been more clearly manifeſted by our ads, Wb1ch re- 
lets not to the lat antecedent (4:e#) but to wil. MaLON E- 
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514 M AC B E T H. 
Ban. All's well. 3 ; EOS 
I dreamt laſt night of the three weird fiſters; 
To you they have ſhew'd ſome truth. 

Macb. 1 think not of them: 
Vet, when we can intreat an hour to ſerve, _ 
We would ſpend it in ſome words upon that bufineſs, 
If you would grant the time. FL 
Ban. At your kind'ſt leiſure, 148 
Macb.*If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, when'tis, 
It ſhall make honour for you. | 


| Ban: 


yon. all cleave to my, conſent, aubes 27 | 
Conſent for will. So that the ſenſe of the line is, If you ſhall go 
into my meaſures when I have determined of them, or when the 
time comes that I want your aſſiſtance. WAR BURTON. 
If you ſhall clave, &c.] 
Macbeth expreſſes his thought with affected obſcurity; he docs 
not mention the royalty, though he apparently had it in his mind. 
4 you. ſhall cl ume to my conſent, if you ſhall concur with me when 
I determine to accept the crown, when tis, when that happens 
which the prediction promiſes, it all make honour for you. 
OHNSON- 
Such another expreſſiom occurs in lord Surrey's —— of 
the ſecond book of Yirgil's Rueid- 
n And if thy will #:c& unto mine, I ſhall 
In wedlocke's ſure knit, and make her his own.” 
"tis, means, when *tis my leiſure to talk with you on this bu- 
Ane; referring to what Banquo had juſt ſaid, ar your kindrf 
Je. 4. 
— could never mean to give Banquy at this time the moſt 
diitant or obſcure hint of his detign upon the crowns STEEVENS. 
I do not entirely agree with either of the twe learned com- 
_ . mentators, The word conſent has always appeared to me unin- 
telligible in this line, and was, I believe, a mere errour of the 
els. A paflage in The Tempe, which turns upon the ſame 
lubject as de — di 1 4.4 to think dar C dither wrote 


—content.—Antonio is counſelling Sebaſtian to murder Gonzalo: 
: * O, that you bore 1 ' 


* 


% That mind that 1 do; what a ſleep were there 


For your advancement !. Do you underſtand me? 
. $$. I think I do, 


de Aut. And how does your goxtent. 
5 Tender your own-good fortune??? 


- 


* 
2 
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Ban. So 1 loſe none, „ 1 
th ſceking to augment it, but ſtill keep 


My boſom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
1 ſhall be counſel'd. 


Mach. Good r re poſe, the while 
Ban. Thanks, FAY The like to you! [ [Exit Bang wo. 
Mac. Go, bid thy miſtreſs, when my drin 
| ready 
She ſtrike upon To bell. Get thee to bed. [Exit Serv. 
ls this a dagger, which I ſee before me, 


The r my hand? Come, let me * clutch 
chee: 


4 | „ 1 have 


In the fam play we have“ Thy thoughts I clave to" * which 
differs but Uttle from $* 1 cleave to thy content.” 

The meaning then of this difficult pailage, thus corrected, 
wil be. It you will cloſely adhere to my cauſe, if you will 
promote, as far as yon Can, what 1 1s likely to contribute to my 


latisfaction and content, when "tis, when my wiſhes are atcome - 


pliſted, the event ſhall make honour for you. 

It NM ſacbeth does not mean to allude darkly to the crown (as 
Mr. Steevens thinks) what meaning can be drawn from the 
words ** If you ſhall clezve, &c.“ whether we read conſnt, or 


the word now propofed ? 9 the preceding ſpeech, though he 
h 


affefts not to think of it, yet .clearly marks out to Banquo 


what it is that is the object of the myiterious words Which we 


are now confidering : . 
« Yet, when we &n 1 an hour to ſerve, 


We would ſpend it in ſome words upon that 3e; 
i, e. upon the prophecy of the weird ſiſters [that he ſhould be 


15 


thane of Cawdor, and afterwards king] which, as you are 


has been 12 fart fulfilled, 
If this correction be juſt; * In ſeeking to augment it,” in 


Banquo's reply, may perhaps relate not to his own honour, but 
to Macbeth's centent. On condition that 1 loſe no honour in feeling 


to increaſe your ſalisfuctiion of, content, to gratify. your wiſhes, & c. 
The words, however, may be equally commodioufly inte 8 


— Provided that in jerking an wicreaſe of honour 1 loſe none. | 
b Sir W. D'Avenant's par ph aſe on this obſcure paſlage i is as fol 
ows ; | 


& If when the rophecy begins to look like, you will 
% Adhere to . it thall make honour for you.” 


Mato E. 
5 lb] The meaning of this word is well K owoy 
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86 MACBE T H. 
I have thee not; and yet I dee thee ſtill, _ 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, nfible 
To feeling, as to fight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind; a falſe creation, _ | 
Proceeding from the heat-opprefled brain? 
1 fee thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. he 
Thou marſhal't me the way that I was going; 
And ſuch an inftrument I was to Uſe. oY 
Mine eyes are made the fools o'the other ſenſes, 
Or elſe worth all the reſt : I ſee thee till; 
And on thy blade, and dudgeon, 7 gouts of blood, 
4 7 775 N 
nor is the note introduced for any other reaſon than juſt to men- 
tion, that our author's uſe of it ſeems to be ſneered at by Ben 
Jonſon in his Poctaſler, act V. 1c. it, where Criſpinus, after having 
taken ſome pills from Horace, by way of a light vomit, to purge 
y his brain and ſtomach, among many other unconth words and 
Phraſes he brings up, this is one. Shakſpeare uſes it in Mya- 
» fure "ws Meaſure, act 111, ſc. v. and K. Fohn, act II. ic. b. always 
in the ſame ſignification. WARNER, 5 
Mr. Warner was certainly miſtaken. Old Ben was ſufficiently 
envious, and untriendly to our author; but no ridicule could 
have been aimed in the Poetaſſer, which was printed in t6O2, at 
this play, which was not produced till after the acceſſion ot 
king james. Decker was the poet ſneered at for uſing the word 
clutch. This word, though reprobated by Jonſon, was uſed by 
other writers beſide Decker and our author. So, in Antonio's Re- 
venge, by Marſton, &c. 1602: Ao | | 
| 6 all the world is clutch » 
In the dull leaden hand of ſnoring fleep.” Marove. 
It appears from the following paſſage in an old comedy, called 
The Reaurn from Parnaſſus, 1606, that Shakſpeare and Ben Jon- 
ſon had been at variance: O, that Ben Jonfon's a peſtilent fel- 
low, he brought up Horace giving the poets a pill ; but our fel- 
5 low Shakſpeare hath given him a purge that made him bewray 
his credit.” Burbage and Kemp are the ſpeakers in this ſcene. 
8 STEEVENS. | 
Aud on thy blade, and d dgeon, gouts of blood, | 
Certainly, if ox the blade, then oz the dudgeon; for dudgeon ſig · 
nifies a mall dagger. We ſhould read therefore: | 
Aud ou the blade of th* dudgeon. "WARBURTON. 
Though dzdgeon does ſometimes fignify a dagger, it more pro- 
perly means the heft or handle of a dagger, and is uſed for that 
YC e, A r eggs 10, bu e particular 
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F '£:6 SEGETIIED ad | 1 2828 | *4 
Which was not ſo before. —There's no ſuch thing: 
It is the bloody buſineſs, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Now o'er the one half world 
N ! * 4 Nature 


E ſort a Handle dom _ ſome K 1 
the top of it Junjus explains the dudpron, 1. e. haft, by the 
Latin ee 12 abintum, which means 4 Hana, of 
:rood, Vith a grain rough as if the feeds, A parſly <vere frown over it. 
So, I Lyllie's comedy of Mother Bombie, 1594: — then 
have at the bag with. the dudgeon hafte, that is, at the dudgeon dag- 
ger that hangs by his tantony pouch.” In Seliman aud Perſeda is 
the following paſſage: yt 
8 on me no Typhons, 
But ſweaf upon my dudgcon dagger.“ 
Again, in Decker's Sarironaflis : **Tam too'well rank'd, Aſinius, 
to be ſtabb'd with his dudgeon wit.” STrevens. | 
Gaſcoigne confirms, this: Ihe moſt knottie piece of box may 
be wrought to a fayre diogen hae.“  Gouts for drops is frequent 
in old Engliſh, FRUR Xx. ee e mee NN. 
7 gouts of Bo,] Or drops, French. Pore. 
Gouts is the technical, term for the /h on ſome part of the 
umage of a hawk : or perhaps Shakſpeare uſed the word in al- 
uſion to a phraſe in heraldry. When a eld is charg'd or 
iprinkied with red drops, it is ſaid to be gu/ty of gules, or gutty de 
Jang. STEEVENS., © Hot eee 
| Now o'er the one half world : 5 
Nature ſeems dead. . oh a 
That is, over our hemiſnbere all actions and motion ſeem to have craſed. 
This image, which is perhaps the moſt ſtriking that poetry can 
produce, has been adopted by Dryden in his "Conqueft of. 


Mcxico : 


3 


All things are hnfh'd as Nature's ſelf lay dead, 
* The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head; * 
„The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
And fleeping flow'rs' beneath the night dews ſweat. 
Even luſt and envy fleep!“ ; Le E 0 
Theſe lines, though fo well known, I have tranſcribed, that the 
contraſt between them and this paſſage of Shakſpeare may be 
more 1 obſerved. | a Wa ay 
Night is deſcribed by two great poets, but one deſcribes. a 
night of quiet the'other of perturbation. In the night of Dry- 
den, all the diſturbers of the world are laid aſleep; in that of 
Shakſpeare, nothing but ſorcery, luſt, and murder, is awake. 
He that reads Dryden finds himſelf lull'd with ſerenity, - and, 
diſpoſed to ſolitude and contetmplation, He that peruſes Shak 
1 8 Fizz Þ enn 
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Nature ſeems dead, and wieked dreams abuſe 
The curtain'd fleep? ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings 3 and wither'd murder 


1 


- ſpeare, looks round alarmed, and ſtarts to find himſelf alone. One 

is the night of a lover, the other, of a murderer. Jou xsOxN. 
Naw er one haif the vor 4, &c.] / * 

So, in Marſton's ſecond part of Antonio am Mellida, 1602, which 

probably preceded Macbeth: of 1 


6 *Tis yet dead night; yet all che earth 1s clutcht 


4 


In the dull leaden hand of ſnoring fleep : 
No breath diſturbs the quiet of the air, 
© No ſpirit moves upon the breaſt. of earth, 
« Save howling dogs, night-cxows, and ſcreechi9 
% Save meagre ghoſts, Piero, and black thought 
Cw Nr I am. great in blood, 1. 
6 e Unequal'd in revenge: — you horrid ſcouts 
That ſentine! ſwart night, give loud applauſe 
& From your large palms“ Maronzg, , , _* 
9 The curtain d. fleep ; now witchcraft celebrates] 
The word now has been added by the editors from Dayenant 
for the ſake of metre, Probably Shakſpeare'wrote : The curtain'd 
ſleeper. The folio ſpells the word liche, and an adgition of the 
letter 7. only affords the propoſed emendation.  STEEveNs.. 
++ So aftcwards: _ *Y * 
a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The. ſleepers of the houſg.“ MaLoxnz. __ 
1 m—w—wberd murder, | | 
— thus with his flealthy pace, 
ub Targquin's rewi/ving lides . 


-owlhs, 


* 
rd bis den 
Moves like à ghoſt. nn 19 | wy 
This was the reading of this paſſage in all the editions before that | 
of Mr. Pope, who, tor des, inſerted in the tex. frides, which Mc, 
1 heoba d has tacitly copied from him, though a rboxe proper al- 
teration might perhaps have been made. 4 raviſbing ſtride is un 
action of violence, impetuoſity, and tumult, like that of a ſavage 
ruſhing on his prey whereas the poet is here attempting to exhi- 
bit an image of ſecrecy and caution, of anxious cireumſpection 
and guilty timidity, the /ealthy pace of a raviſber creeping into 
the chamber of a virgin, and of an affaiſin approaching the bed 
of him whom he propoſes to murder, without awaking him; 
theſe he defcribes'as mowing lite ghojfts, whole pragreſſion is ſo 
difiterent from frides, that it has been in all ages repreſented ta 
= be as Milton expreſſes it: n Nee | 
q: „ Smooth ſliding without ſtep.” 
Fhis hemiſtich will aftord the true reading of this place, which is, 
1 thawk, to be corrected thus 6 5 IE IT 
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Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, $658 

Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace, 

With Tarquin's raviſhing ftrides, towards his deſign 
| GS e whe Moves | 


— An wit ber- d — | 


With Tarquin rawiſbing, ſlides tow'rds his dfien, | 
Mowes like a ghet. 


Tarquin is in this place the general name of a raviſher, and the 
ſente is? Now is the time in which every one is a · ſleep, but thoſe 
who are employed in wickedneſs; the witch who is ſacrificing to 
Hecate, and the raviſher, and the murderer, Who, like me, are 
ſtealing upon their prey. a u 

When the reading is thus adjuſted, he wiſhes with great pro- 

priety, in the following lines, that the carb may not bear his 
ſteps, Jonnson. _, * da a at 

* With Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, EEE INE 
The juſtneſs of this ſimilitude is not very obvious. But a ſtanza, 
in his poem of Targuin and Lucrece, wil explain it: 

«© Now now {ole upon the time, the dead of night, 

„When heavy ſleep had clos'd up mortal eyes; + 

No comfortable far did lend bis igbt, 1 5 

„No noiſe but owls and wolves dead-boding cries 

© Now ſerves the ſeaſon that they may ſurpriſe 

% The lilly lambs. Pure thoughts are dead and ſtill, 

M pile luſt and murder wake to ſtain and kill.” 

| | | WARBURTON. 

J cannot agree with Dr. Johnſon that a fride is always an ac- 
tion of violence, impetusfity, or  jumult, Spenſer uſes the word in 
his Faery Queen, b. iv. c. 8. and with no idea of violence au- 
nexed to it: TI | . | 

With eaſy ſteps ſo ſoft as foot could ria... 
And as an additional proof that a ffride is not always a tumultuous ' 
Vert, the following inſtance, from Harrington's Tran/lation of ” 


= 


Arigſo, may be brought: | | | 

He takes a long and leiſurable fride, 

And longeſt on the hinder foot he itaid ; 

So ſoft he treads, altho' his fleps were wide, 

As though to tread on eggs he was afraid. 

© And as he goes, he gropes on either ſide 

6 To find the bed, c "OY 

Orlando Furioſo, 28th book, ftanza 63, 
This tranſlation was entered on the books of the Stationers? 
Company, Dec. 7, 1593. , 
Whoever has been reduced to the neceſſity of finding his way 


about a houſe in the dark, mult know that it is natural to take 
as 2377 | ' lar,e 
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Moves like a ghoſt.—3 Thou ſure and, firm-ſet earth, 
- or auen ein vd Db He, 
"EY e o > 


large ffrides, in order to feel before us whether we have a ſaſe 
footing or not. The raviſher and murderer would naturally take 
ſach Arides, not only on the fame account, but that their ſteps 
might be fewer in number, and the ſound of their feet be re- 
peated as ſeldom as poſſible. STEEVENS: JAA 
Mr. Steevens's obſervation is confirmed by many inſtances that 
occur in our ancient poets. So, in a pafſage by J. Silveſter, cited 
in England's Parnaſſus, 1600: YN ___ 4 
| * Anon he ſtalketh with an eaſy fride _ 

| By ſome clear river's lite 2 fide.” 

Again, in our author's K. Richard HOO 
„ Nay rather every Yedious firide I maxe “ 

Thus alio the Roman poets: ,, | 
DT $441 61. 6h — Peſ/rgia furtim - | : 
© Seſpenſo digitis fert 1atrturne grads,” Ovid. Faſti. 
«© Eunt taciti per mœſta ſilentia magui: 

& Poſſibus,” Statins, lib. x. 

It is obſervable, that Shakſpeare, when he has occaſion, in his 

Rape Lucrete, to deſcribe the action here alluded to, uſes a 

fimilar expreſſion ; and probably would have uſed this very 

word, if he had not been fettered by the rhime: 
& Into the chamber voy . 
After all, perhaps fdes may be the true reading. At leaſt, 
the follow ing paſſage in Marlowe's tranſlation ot Owid's,Elegirs, 
vo. no date, ſeems ro ſupport it 
« [| jaw when forth a tired lover went, | 
His fe paſt ſervice, and his courage ſpent.” 
Vidi, cum foribus laſſus prodiret amator, 
Invalidum referens, emeritumque latus, 

Again, i q) oe ng. + 
Tu tenebris gaudes ; me ludere, teſte lucerna, 
Et juvat admiſſa rumpere luce /atus. . + „ 

J believe, however, a line has been loſt after the wage 

4 ſtealthy pace.” Our author did not, I imagine, mean! 

make the murderer a raviſher likewiſe. In the parallel paſſage 

in The Rape of Lucrece, they are diſtinct perſons. __ ,. 
While Luſt and Murder wake to farm and $i,” © 
Perhaps the line which I ſuppoſe to have been loſt, was of 

this import: Fan | . 5 

and wither'd mird:r 

Alarm'd by his centinel, the wolff 

* Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace 

- Enters the portal; while night-waking luſt, dr | 

With Tarquin's raviſhing ſides, towards his deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt. _ 09. Rs 
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M A C. B. ET H. 521 
Hear not my ſteps, which WAY: they walk, for fear 


There is reaſon to believe that many of the difficulties i in 
Shakſpeare's plays ariſe from lines and half-lines having been 
omitted, by the compoſitor's eye paſſing haſtily over them. Of 
this kind o negligence there is a remarkable inſtance in the pre- 
ſent play, as printell in the folio, 1632, where the an 
pad! is thus exhibited: : * 

—— — that we but teach © 67+: <0 
60 Bloody inftbrſtions, which, bein aligns: return 
© To plague the , gf our poiſon 4 chalice _ 36.508 
« To our own lips,” 

If this miſtake had happened in the firſt copy, and had been 
continued in the ſubſequent” impreſſions, what" duigenes or ſa- 
gacity could have reſtored the ge to ſenſe/ 

In the folio, 162 23 it is. Figl t, except that the word ingredi- 
ents 18 kaun alſo mi 21 pelt: 0 * 
hid, being taught, return 0 

« To plague the inwentor. 705 de, ee Tuttle 
„ Commends the ingredience” of our eff chalice 8 
To our own lips“? W 2 
Againy in Math Ado about Nothing: A 
« And I will break with er and with her Father, | 
& And thou l have her. Was't not to this end, &c.“ 
Printed thus in the folſo, by the compoſitor's eye glanc Wa 
from one line to the other: 
„And 1 wilt break with her. Was' t not to this end, 
&e,” 
Again, in this play, edit. «Sh +" | "+: 
for their dear mY | 2 ; Fy 
Excite the mortified man“ : | 7 225 


in ſtead of | | 
—for thei dear cauſes 
* WWould to the bleeding and the grim reproof * 
4 Excite the mortified man.” Ma LoNE. | | 
3 Thou ſound and firm-/ct earth, 5 
is the reading of the modern editors: but chou that of the folio 
is corrupt, it will direct us to the true one. 
Thog ſowre and firm-ſet earth, 
is evidently wrong, but brings us very near the Night word, rien i 
was evidently meant to be: 1 
— Bon ſure and firm -ſet earth, ; 
as I have inſerted it in 7 So, 1 at IV. fc. iii: 
«© Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ure.” N 
4 e 1 * 
The folio reads: . HR ! 
5 bib they may wal — STEEYENS. 
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Thy very ſtones prate of my where · about, 4 
And take the preſent horror from the time, 


* 
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S Thy wery flanes prate of my where-about,] |, | | 
The CE ret in Nw which has been frequently men- 
tioned, and which Langbaine ſays was very popular in the time 
of queen Elizabeth, 4 M arning for faire Women, 1 559, perhaps 
ſuggeſted this thought: et _ (WW - 

Mountains will not ſuffice to cover it, 
_ + Cimmerian, darkneſſe cannot ſhadow. it, 

Nor any policy wit hath jn ſtore, 

“ Cloake it ſo cunningly, but at the laſt, 

* If nothing elſe, yet will. the.very {ones N. 1 
„That lie within the ſtreet; cy out: for wengeance, _ 
„ And point at us to be the murderers.”  MaLowng, 
© And take the prefent horror from the tim, 3 
Which new ſuits awith 7. —— 1 FOLEY | "XY 
i. e. leſt the noiſe from tlie ſtones take away from this midnight 
feafon that preſent horror which ſuits ſo well with what is goin 
to be acted in it. What was the horror he means? Sience, thak 
which nothing can be more horrid. to the perpetrator of an atro- 
gzous delign, This ſhews à great knowledge of human nature, 
9 5 WARBURTON» 
Of this paſſage ap alteration was once propoſed by me, of 
which I have now a leſs favourable opinion, yet will inſert it, as 
jt may perhaps give ſome hint ta other critics ; 1 
And take the preſent. horrour from the lime: 
Which now ſuits with 17. — | , ö 
I believe every one that has attentively read this dreadful ſolilo · 
quy is diſappointed at the concluſion, which, if not wholly un- 
intelligible, is, at leaſt, obſcure, nor can be explained into any 
ſenſe worthy of the author, I ſhall therefore propoſe a flight © 
teration : | Kind] 
* . found and firm · ſet earth, | Ft 
Hear not my ſtaps, which way they <valk, for fear 
Thy wery fiones prate of my where-about, 
Aud talk —ibe preſent horrour of the time { 
Tha: now ſuits Wh it. 93 | | 
Macbeth has, in the foregoing lines, diſturbed his imagination 
by enumerating all the terrors of the night; at length he is 
wrought up to a degree of frenzy, that makes him afraid of ſome 
. ew diſcovery of his deſign, and calls out to the ſtones 
ot to betray him, not to declare where he walks, nor 7 tall. — 
As he is going to ſay of what, he diſcovers the abſurdity of his 
ſuſpicion, and pauſes; but is again overwhelmed by his guilt, 
8 | a 
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Which now ſuits with it —While I threat, he lives z- - 
Words to the heat of deeds, too cold breath gives. 
#15. Lia it 15 TOM een 
] go, and it is done; the bell invites me, vg 
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Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell _—-- 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. Exit. 
* 4h 4 » 4+ ® " i : / | | . | 2 
* 4 8 C l E. N p E II. 8 7 E SAT 
Enter Lady. Maobethy i 1/1 / 
Lady. That which bath made them drunk, hath 
made me bold; Ns g 1 
and coneludes, that ſuch are the horrors of the preſent night. 
tliat the ſtones may be expeRted-to cry out againſt; hin:: 
That now ſuits with 116.— * 


He obſerves, in a ſubſequent paſlage, that on ſuch occaſions 
auer have been known to move. It is now a very juſt and ſtron 
picture of a man about to commit a deliberate murder under the 
ſtrongeſt conviction of therwickedneſs of his delign, Of this al- 
teration, however, I do not now lee much ule, and certainly ſee 
no neceſſity. E.. a | umi 0 

Whether to tale Horror from the time means not rather to catch. 
it as communicated, than to deprive rbe time gf horrour, deſer ves ta 
be conſidered,” JohN Nr.,. | | 18 

The latter is ſurely the true meaning. Macbeth would have 


„„ 


ful, obſerves, that ** all general priyations are great, becauſe” 
5 


/, where amidſt all the images of terror that could be united, 
the circumilance of Hence 1s particularly dwelt upon: 5) 
„ Dii quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbræquę Aentes, + 
Et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte filentia late,” 8 
When Statius in the Vth book of the Thebaid deſcribes the 
Lemaian maſſacre, his frequent notice of the ſilence . angl ſoli- 


7 inſtance, illuſtrating the whole by that remarkable paſſage in 
irgt 


* 


tude after the deed is ſtriking in a wonderful degree: 
„ Conticuere domus, &c.” _ STEEVENS. 

2 well-known lines, which expoſed him to ſo much 
idicule, . 
f An horrid ſtillneſs firſt invades the ear, 6 

“ And in that flexce we the tempeſt hear, N 
ſhow, that he had the ſame idea of the awfulneſs of ſilence as 
pur poet: Naos. 1 ee e 
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What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire: — 
| | Ark (Peace 72 TASTE 4 £ WJ 7 
It was the o that ſhriek'd, the fatal bell-man, _ 
Which gives the ſtern ſt good - night. | He 18 about it: 
The doors are open; and the ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their Rare with ſnores : I have drugg'd 
% their , 85 
That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live, or die. | 
Mac. | Within, | Who's there? what, bo! 
Lady. Alack! I am afraid they have awak'd, 
And 'tis not done: — the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us: Hark I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miſs them. —? Had he not reſembled 
My father as he flept, I had doa't.—My huſband? 


Enter 
- P's bd * "oy bir r 7 


. * 
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| Fon poſſets,J* H 40851 'y 5 . 
It appears from this paſſage, as welt as from many others in our 
old dramatic performances, that it was the general cuſtom to eat 

Nets juſt before bed time. So, in the firſt part of K. Euard IV. 
97 Heywood; —— thou thalt be welcome to beef and bacon, 


and perhaps a bag- pudding; and my daughter Nelt ſhall. pop a 
fe d pen thee when thou goeſt to bed. Macdech birmfelf . 
mer” Go bid thy miſtreſs when my ink is read 
4e She ſtrike upon the belt = OM 
And in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Mrs. Quickly promiſes Jack 
Rugby apoſiv at night.” STxzzveNs. VP. . 
Hart! I laid the dapgers ready AE: 
He could not miſs them ——}- | | en 
Compare Euripides, Oręſtes, v. LM {wars Electra ſtands 
—— the door of the _; whilſt Oreſtes is within for the 
purpoſe of murdering Helen. The dread of a ſurprize and 
eagerneſs for the buſineſs, make Electra conclude that the deed 
muſt be done ere time enougn had elapſed for attempting it. 
She liſtens with anxious impatience, and hearing nothing, ex- 
preſſes ſtrong fears left the daggers ſliould have failed. Read 
the whole paflage. S. W. ane 
8 Had be not reſembled. _ 
. father as be ſlept, I bad dt. 5 
This is very artful; © For, as the poet had drawn the lady and her 
huſband, it would be thought the act ſhould have been done by 
her. It is likewiſe highly juſt; for though ambition had ſubdued 
| F | in 
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» N. A C, B E, 1 H. Wh 
Enter. Macheth.” | 
Mach. Lhave done the deed ;—Didfi thou not hear Þ 
a noiſe ? 
| Lady, I heard the owl ſrcam, and the crickets 
"TC: Wo | 
Did mot you ſpeak > 8 MTs ME. 
Mach. When? as Wn 
Lady. Now. SEED TP TY, 
Mach. As I deſcended 2. | hs. 
Lady. Ay. 


Mach. Hark Who lies the ſecond chamber ? 
Lady. Donalbain. 

Mach. This is a ſorry fight *. [ Looking on his hands. 
Lady. A tooliſh thought, to ſay a forry fight, - | 
Macb. There's one did laugh in his ſleep, and one 

cry'd, murder! 
That they did wake each other; I ſtood and heard 
them: 
But they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs'd them 
Again to ſleep. 
Lady. There are two lodg'd together. 7 
Mach, One cry'd, God bleſs us! and Amen, the 
other; | | 


+ 


4 
in her all the ſentiments of nature towards preſent objects, yet the 
likenels of one pa, which the had been accuſtomed to regard 
with reverence, made her unnatural paſſions, for a moment, give 
way to the ſentiments of inſtinct and humanity, WASNUR TON. 
The ſame circumſtance on a ſimilar occaſion is introduced by 

Statius in the Vth book of his Thebaid, v. 235. | 5 

Ut vero Aleimeden etiamnum in murmure truncos 

Ferre pairis vultys, et egentem ſanguinis enſem 

Confpexi riguere comme, atque in viſcera ſævus 

Horror ut Meus ille Thoas mea dira vidert 

Dextra mihi. Extemplo thalamis turbata galernis 

Inferor 
Thoas was the father of Hypſipyle the ſpeaker. STEEvEns. 

This xs 4 forry 6737 
This expreſſion might have been borcowed from Spenſer”; 105 
Dun, I. v. c. i. 14. 

A forrie fight as ever bene with eye. WHALLEY. 
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326 r 
As they had ſeen me, with theſe hangman's hands, 
L Liſtening their fear. I could not ſay, amen, 
* When they did ſay, God bleſs us. 
| Lady. Confider it not fo deeply, - 
Macb. But wherefote could hot I pronounce, amen? 
I had moſt need of bleſſing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 34 
Lady. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought 
After theſe ways; ſo, it will make us mad. 
© Macb, Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep ng 
F more |! 4 5 
Macbeth does murder ſleep, the innocent ſſecßp; 
Sleep, that kuits up the ravelPd * fleave of care, 


3 F 
J 8 
o 


The 


1 Liſtening their fear. I could not ſay, amen, 
When th.y did ſay, 'God bleſs us.] © 
i.e. Liſtening to their fear, the particle omitted. This is com- 


mon in our author. Jul. Cæſ. act IV. 1c. i: 


66 


and now Octavius, T > 
«© Liſten great things.“ 
Contemporary writers took the ſame liberty. S6, in the Her 
toſs d at lenni:, by Middleton and Rowley, 1620: 
| Lites the plaints of thy poor votaries,” , 
Again, in Lylly's Maid's xg 1600: 
| There, in rich ſeats, all wrought of ivory, 
«© The Graces ſit, Mening the melody 
Of warbling birds.” STEEvENs., 
| | ? =———lleave of care, * 
A ſkein of filk is called a /leave of ſilk, as I learned from Mr. Se- 
ward, the ingenious editor of Beaumont and Fletcher, Jouxsox. 
l Sleep, that knits up the raveld flead e of care, ] 
To confirm the ingenious conjecture that fleave means ſhaved, 
Alk raveil'd, it is obſervable, that a poet of Shakſpeare's age, 
Prayton, has alluded to it likewiſe in his 2ue/t of Cynthia : 
& At length I on a fountain light, 
« Whoſe brim with pinks was platted, 
The banks with daffadillies dight, _ 
With graſs, like feave, was matted.” LaxGron., 
Slave is mentioned in Holinſhed's Hf. of England, p. 835: 
% Eight wild men all apparelled in green moſs made with /cved 
Wk.” Perhaps the ſame word, though differently ſpelt, occurs 


in the Lover's Complaint, by Shakſpeare, p. 87, and'88, Lintot's 
edition ; | 


4 Found 


a The death: of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 

Balm of burt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 
Chief nourifher in life's feaft* 37” © 
Lady. What do you mean? 
Macb. Still it ery'd, Sleep no more | to all the houſe 
Glamis hath murder d. fleep ; and therefore Catodor 
Shall/leep no more, Macbeth ſball fleep no more 

Lady. Who was it, that thus cry'd ? Why, worthy 


thane, 


© Found yet mo letters ſadly penn'd in blood, 
« With leide ſilke, feate and affettedly 1 
%% Enſwath'd and ſealed to curious ſecrecy.” | 
SN a S!1rRERHV EAS. 
4 The death gf each day”s life, fore labour's bath, &c. -* 
In this encomium 2 ſleep, amongſt the many appellations 
which are given it, ſignificant of its beneficence and friendlinets 
to life, we find one which coriveys a different idea, and by no 
means agrees with the reſt, which is : a 
7% death of each day's life,- ] 

make no queſtion but Shakſpeare wrote: 

The birth each day's life, 
The true characteriſtick of ſleep, which repairs the decays of la- 
bour, and aſſiſts that returning vigour which ſupplies the next 
day's activity. The player- editors ſeem to have corrupted it for 
the lake of a filly gingle between % and death, WARBURTON. 
neither perceive the corruption, not any neceſſity for altera- 
tion. The death of each day's life, means the end of each day's la- 
bour, the concluſion of all that buſtle and fatigue that each day's life 
brings with its STREVENS. © . | | 

Sleep that knits up the ravell d aue of care, 
The death of cach day's life, fore labour's bath, 

Dam of hurt minds, ———— } 
Is it hot probable that Shakſpeare remembered the following 
verſes in Sir Philip Sydney's 7 and Stella, a poem from 
which he has quoted a line in the Merry Wiwes of Niudſor- 
Come fleepe, O fleepe, the certain knot öf peace, 
© The bathing place of wits, the Balm of woe, 
„The poor man's wealth, the prifoner's releaje, 
The indifferent judge between the high aud low.” 
The late Mr. Gray had perhaps our author's geath- of each 
day's life“ in his thoughts, when he wrote 
The curfew tolls the &rell of parting day.” MaLoxs. 
5 Chief nouriſber in life's fraft ;|] 
So, in Chaucer's Squiere's Tale, v. 1066: late edit. 
The orice of digeſtion, the te.“ STEEvENS. 


You 


1 
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You do unbend your noble. ſtrength, to think: 
So brain- ſickly of things: Go, get ſome water, 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your hand. 
Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place ? 
They muſt lie there: Go, carry them; and ſmear 


The ſleepy grooms with blood. 
Macb. VIl go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done ; ; 
Look on't again, I dare not. | 
Lady. Infirm of purpoſe! _ 
Give me the daggers : The ſleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures : *tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a "painted devil“. If he do bleed, 
I“ gild the faces of the grooms withal, _ 
For it muſt ſeem their guilt. [ Exit. Knocking within, 
Mach. Whence is that knocking ! HB 
How it's with me, when every noiſe appals me ? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes? 


F 


. 


9 — is the eye of childhood, 
That fears a pat tea dewil — 
So, in Vittoria Corombona, 1612: 
% Terrify babes, my lord, with painted devils,” STEEVENS. 
7 —gild the faces of the ooms withal, 
For it muſt feem their calle.) 
Could Shakſpeare poſſibly mean to play upon the fimilitude of 
gild and guilt? JoANSON. 
This quibble very frequently occurs in the. old plays. A few 
inſtances (for I could produce a dozen at leaſt) may ſuffice: 
© Cand. You hay aye a ſilver beaker of my wife $2 
% Flu. You ſay not true, tis gil. 
„ Cand, Then you ſay true: 
„ And being gilt, the guilt lies more on you.” 
Again, in Middleton's comed ay of A mad World my Meafters, 1608: 
Though guilt condems, *tis gilt muſt make us glad.” 
And, laftly, kroch Shakſpeare himſelf: 
„England ſhall double 27% his treble guilt.” Hen, 1V. 
"MV - "STEVENS 


The 


| . | | 
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Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous ſeas ? incarnardine, 

| Making 


* With all great Neptune's ocean, &c.] 
«© Suſcipit, 6 Gelli, quantum non uliima Tytlyt, 
Von genitor maßbarum abluit oceanus.” 
3 Catullus in Gellintn, 83. 
a de Br 41 "Irgor Ir how A 
Niet noudapue Thvlt THY . Sophec, Oedip. 
« ris eluet me Tanais ? aut gue barbaris 
« M-zotis undis Pontico ares mari? 
«© Non ipſe toto magnus Oceanus pater 
„ Tantum expiarit ſeeleris.”” Senec. Hippol. SrEEvEN s. 
So, in the Iaſatiate Counte/j, by Marſton, 1613: 
* Although the waves of all the northern ſea 
„ Should flow for ever through theſe guilty hands, 
« Yet the ſanguinolent ſtaia would exſtant be.” | 
MALONE. 

9 w—incarnardine,) To incarnardine is to ſtain any thing of 
a fleſh colour, or rel. Carnardine is the old term for carnation. 
So, in a comedy called Any Thing for a gyiet Lifc : / 

„ (zrograms, ſattins, velvet fine, 
The roſy- colour'd carzardine.” STEEVENS: 

By the multitudinous ſeas the poet, I ſuppoſe, meant, not the va- 
rious ſeas, or ſeas of every denomination, as the Caſpian, &c. 
(as ſome have N nor the many · coloured ſeas (as others 
contend), but the ſeas which ſwarm with myriads of inhabi- 
tants. Thus Homer: | | 

% Hesros in? IXOTOENTA c anayithe pen”. 

The word is uſed by Ben Jonſon. lt is objected by a rhetorical 

commentator. on our author, that Macbeth jn his preſefit diſpo- 

ſition of mind would hardly have adverted to a property of the 
ſea, which has fo little relation to the object immediately before 
him; and, if Macbeth had really ſpoken this ſpeech in bis caſtle 

of Inverneſs, the remark would be juſt. But the critick ſhould 

have remembered, that this ſpeech is not the real effuſion of a 

diſtempered mind, but the compoſition of Shakſpeare ; of that 

poet, who has put a circumſtantial account of an apothecaty's 

ſhop into the mouth of Romeo, the moment after he has heard 

the fatal news of his beloved ſuliet's death; —and has made 

Othello, when in the anguiſh- of his heart he determines to kill 

his wife, digreſs, from the object which agitates his foul, to de- 

ſeribe minutely the courſe oft the Pontick ſea. "eh 

There is a quaintneſs, in this paſlage, according to the m 

dern regulation. Making the green, one red, that does 

Vor- IV. | Mm not 
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Making the green—one red. 


Re-enter Lady Macbetb. 


Lady. My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
| Te 


not ſound to my ears either like the quaintneſs of Shakſpeare, 
or the language of the time. Our author, I am perſuaded, 
would have written, “ Making the green %a, red,” if he had 
not uſed that word in the preceding line, which forced him to 
employ another word here. So, in the Tempeſt : 

% And *twixt the green {fa and the azur'd vault 

e Set roaring war.” MALONE. | 

I am equally unacquainted with the name and performance 
of the rhetorician alluded to in the preceding note; but believe 
that Shakſpeare referred to ſome viſible quality in the ocean, 
rather than to its concealed inhabitants; to the waters that 
might admit of diſcoloration, and not to the fiſhes whoſe hue 
could ſuffer no change from the tinct of blood. Waves ap- 
pearing over waves are no unapt ſymbol of a crowd. ** A ſea 
of heads” is a phraſe employed by one of our poets, but v4 
which of them 1 do not at preſent recollect. He who beholds 
an audience from the ſtage, or any other multitude gazing on 
ſome particular object, muſt perceive that their heads are raiſed 
over each other velat unde ſaperwenit undam. If therefore our 
author by the ** »ultitudinous Tea” does not mean the aggregate 
of ſeas, he muſt be underſtood to deſign the multitude of waves, 
or the waves that have the appearance of a multitudes STEEVENS, 

Mating the green—one red.] | 
The fame thought occurs in The Downfal of Robert Earl of Hun- 
ting den, 1601 : 5 
1 “He made the green ſea red with Turkiſh bloed.“ 
in: 
5 „ The multitudes of ſeas died red with blood.“ 
Another not unlike it is found in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. li. 
c. 10. ſt. 48: | 
6 © The whiles with blood they all the ſhore did ſtain, . 
« Ard the grey ocean into purple dye." | 
Again, in the 19th ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion : | 
And the vaſt greeni/h ſea diſcolour'd like to blood.” _ 
It has been common to-read: 

, Making the green one, red. | | 
"Che author of the. Gray's Inn Fournal, No. 18, firſt made this 
elegant and" neceffary change, which has hitherto been adopted 
without acknowledoment. STEEVENS, | 

2 Ay hand; are of ytur ægleur ] 
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To wear a "I ſo white. I hear a knocking [ Knoch. 
At the ſouth entry: retire we to our chamber: 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How eaſy is it then? Your conſtancy 
Hath left you unattended, Hark! more knocking : | 

(Knock. 

Get on your night · gown, leſt occaſion call us, 
And ſhew us to be watchers: — Be not lol 


So poorly in your thoughts. 
Mach. To know my deed,— Twere beſt not know 
myſelf, [ Finock. 
*Wake Dugen with thy knocking! I would, thou 
could'ſt ! ! [Exennt. 


n Int 
Enter a Porter. 


[ Fnocking within.] Porter. Here's a knocking, in- 
deed ! If a man were porter of hell-gate, he ſhould 
have old turning the key. [ Knock.) Knock, knock, 
knock: Who's there, i'the name of Belzebub? Here” $ 


A ſimilar antitheſis is found in Marlowe“ Lats Dominion, 
1657: 
1 Tour cheeks are black, let not your. fouls look white.”* 
MALONE. 
3 To know my deed, —' Tevere beft not know myſelf. 
i. e. While I have the thous hts of this deed, it were beſt hot know, 
er be loft to, 2 This is an anſwer to the lady's reproof ; 
e not loft | 
poorly in your thoughts. | ay. 
But wh, Oxford editor, perceiving neither the ſenſe, nor the per- 
tinency of the anſwer, alters it to: 
To unknow my deed. —"Twvere beftl not know myſelf. 
WAR BURTON. 

4 Wake Duncan with thy knocking!) Surely we ſhould 
read—with this knocking. - The pronouns in our author's time 
were often abbrevia ed in Ml. which has been the ſource' of 
many errors in his plays. 

Sir William D'Avenant, I find, has made the ſame emenda- 
ton, MaLons., 


M m2: ga farmer, 


a farmer, that hang'd himſelf on the expectation of 
plenty: come in time; have napkins * enough about 
you; here you'll ſweat for't. [ Knock. Knock, knock: 
Who's there, i'the other devil's name? Faith, * here's 
an equivocator, that could ſwear in both the ſcales 
ainſt either ſcale; who committed treaſon enough 
for God's fake, yet could not equivocate to heaven: 
oh, come in, equivocator. [ Knock. } Knock, knock, 
knock: Who's there? Faith,“ here's an Engliſh tay. 
lot 


s ——napkins exough—] i. e. handkerchiefs. See vol. III. 
p. 394. STEEVENS. 

6 m—bere's an eguivocator, — who committed treaſon enough for God'; 
ſale—] Meaning a jeſuit : an order ſo troubleſome to the ſtate 
in queen Elizabeth and king James the firſt's time. The inven. 
tors of the execrable doctrine of equizocarion. Wax BURTON. 

7 kere's an Engliſh taylor come bither, for flealing out of i 
French bt: ] The archneſs of the joke confiſts in this, that 
French hoſe being very ſhort and trait, a taylor muſt be maſter of 
his trade who could ſteal any thing from thence. WAR BURTON. 
Dr. Warburton has ſaid this at random. The French hoſe (ac- 
cording to Stubbs in his Anatomie of Abuſes) were in the year 
1595 much in faſhion——* The Gallic heſen are made very large 
and wide, reaching dowen to their knees only, with three or Fare 
gardes apeece laid down along their hoſe.” Again, in the Ladin 
Privilege, 1640: | 

* —.— wear their long 

* Parifian breeches, with five points at knees, 

* Whoſe tags concurring with their harmonious ſpurs 

« Afford rare muſic ; then have they doublets 

«© So ſhort i'th' waiſt, they ſeem as 'twere begot _ 

«© Upon their doublets by their cloaks, which to ſave ſuf 

« Are but a year's growth longer than their ſkirts; 

« And all this magazine of device is furniſh'd 

« By your French taylor.“ a 
Again, in the Defence of Coneycatching, 1592 : Hhleſt be the 
French fleeves and breech verdingales that grants them (the tay: 
lors) leave to coney-catch fo mightily.” STEEVERS: | 

When Mr, Steevens cenſured Dr. Warburton in this place, he 

forgot the uncertainty of French Faſhions. In the Treaſury of ar 
cient and mod:rn Times, 1613, we have an account (from Guyon, 
I ſuppoſe) of the old French drefles : * Mens beſe anſwered in 
length to their ſhort-ſkirted doublets ; being made / 10 thin 
limbrs, wherein they had no meanes for pockets, And Wither, 


— EIT 


SI =] 


lor come hither, for ſtealing out of a French hoſe : 
come in, taylor; here you may. roaſt your gooſe. 
[ Knock. ] Knock, knock: Never at quiet! What are 
you ? But this place is too cold for hell. I'll devil- 
orter it no further: I had thought to have let in ſome 
of all profeſſions, that go the primroſe way to the 
everlaſting bonfire. [ Knock. ] Anon, anon; I pray you, 
remember the porter. | 


Enter Macduff, and Lenox. 


Macd. Was it ſo late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do he ſo late? | 

Port. Faith, fir, we were caroufing *till the ſecond 
cock: and drink, fir, 1s a great provoker of three 
things. 

Macd. What three things doth drink eſpecially 
provoke ? 

Port, Marry, fir, noſe-painting, ſleep, and urine. 
Lechery, fir, it provokes, and unprovokes ; it pro- 
vokes the deſire, but it takes away the performance: 
Therefore, much drink may be ſaid to be an equivo- 
cator with lechery : it makes him, and it mars him; 
it ſets him on, and it takes. him off; it perſuades him, 
and diſheartens him ; makes him ſtand to, and not 
ſtand to: in concluſion, equivocates him in a ſleep, 
and, giving him the lie, leaves him. 


in his ſatyr againſt 2 ridicules ©* the ſpruze, diminitive, 
neat, Frenchman's hoſe,” FARMER. | 
From the following paſſages in The Korgfal Lady, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, which appeared about the year 1613, it may be 
collected that large breeches were then in faſhion : | 
© Young Lov. If it be referred to him [Savil, the old fteward}, 
if I be not found in carnation Jerfie ſtockings, blue devils 
brecches with the gardes down, and my pocket in the fleeves, 
Fil never look you in the face again, 2 
: ** Sav. A comlier wear, I wils, it is, than your dangling 
ops.“ a | 
Again; © Steward, this is as plain as your old minikin 


brechen. MALONME. 
Mmg Macd. 


% MACB ET H: 


Macd. 1 believe, drink gave thee the lie laſt night. 
Port. That it did, fir, ithe very throat o me: But 
I requited him for his lie; and, I think, being too 
ſtrong for him, though he took up my, legs ſonerime, a 
yet J made a ſhift to caſt him. | 


Macd. Is thy maſter ſtirring ?- 3 
Our knocking has awak'd him; 85 he comes. 
Len. Good · morrow nahe fir! b 


Ente Macbeth, 


Mach, Good-morrow, both! 

Macd. Is the king ſtirring, worthy thane ? 

Mach. Not yet. 

Macg. He die command me to call timely on him; 
I have almoſt ſlipt the hour. 

Mach. III bring you to him. 

Macd. I know, this is a Joy ful trouble to you; 
But ret, One... - 

Mach. The labour we delight! in, phy ficke pain. 
This is the door. 

Macd. I'll make ſo bold to call, | 
For tis my limited fervice?, [ Exit Macduff, 

Len. Goes the king hence to- day? 

| Macb. He does: he did appoint ſo. 

Len. The night has been unruly: Where we e lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down: and, as they ſay, 


I made a ſhift to caſt bim.] To caſt him to eaſe my 
ſtomach of him. <4 as hero ie is Ee 27 or throw, as 
a term of wreſtling, and cat or ca up. Jonxsex. | 
I find the ſame play upon words, in an old comedy, e entituled 
The Two angry Women of Abington, printed 1599: | 
„ to-night he's a good huſwife, he reels all that he 
wrought to-day, and he were good now to o Play at tee, for he 
ca/?s excellent well.” STEEveNs. - 
Fer "tis my limited /erwice.] 


Limited, for xppomte. WARPURTON- 


Lamentings 


* AT go Tr H. oa; 


Lamentings heard !the air; ſtrange ſcreams of death, 
And propheſying, with accents terrible, EE 
Of dire combuſtion, and confus d events 


New-hatch'd to the woeful time: The obſcure bird 


Clamour'd the live- long night; ſome ſay, the earth 

Was feverous, and did ſhake.- - n 
Mach. Twas a rough night. 5 
Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 

A fellow to it, : "Sg 


Re-enter Macduff. 


Macd, O horror ! horror ! horror ! * Tongue, nor 
bent bat * 8 
n Cannot 
3 — ſereams of death; © 
And prophecying, with accents terrible 
Of dire combo, and confui'd events, 


1 


ew hatch'd to the woeful time. 
T he obſcure bird clamour d the live- lang nigbt. 
Some ſay, the earth was fev'rous, and did ſbale.] 
Theſe lines, I think, ſhould be rather regulated thus: 
prophecying with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuſtion and confus d events. 
New+hatch'd to tb augfi time, the obſcure bird 
Clamour'd the live- long night, Some ſay the earth 
Was feu'rous and did ſhake. 5 
A prophecy of an event new-hatch'd ſeems to be a prophecy of an 
event paſt, And @ prophecy new-hatch'd is a wry expreſſion, The 
term zew-batch'd is properly a plicable to a bird, and that birds 
of ill omen ſhould be 3 d to the woful time, that is, ſhould 
app m uncommon numbers, is very conſiſtent with the reſt of 
he prodigies here mentioned, and with the univerſal diſorder into 
which nature is deſeribed as thrown by the perpetration of this 
horrid murder, r c | Ai 5 
I think Dr. Johnſon's regulation of theſe lines is improper. 
Prophecying is what is new-hatch'd, and in the metaphor holds the 
place of tbe egg, The events are the fruit of ſuch hatching, 
| | STEEVENS. 


— Longus, nor beart,] 


The uſe of two negatives, not to make an affirmative, but to 
2 ſtrongly, is very common in our author, So, Jul. Cz 
. ic, 1 8 | Þ 6 a 


Mm 4 „ there 
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Cannot conceive, nor name thee! Nui tage 
Mach. and Len. What's the e anden 
Maed. Confufion now hatk made his erde pass 
Moſt factilegious murder hath broke pe 
The Lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence. 
The life o'the building 72 
Mac. What is it you fay ? the lle? 
Len. Mean you bis maſeſty ? 
Macd. Approach the chamber, op Aeg your 
ſight 
With a 1 Gorgon : Do not bid me ſpeak ; 
See, and then ſpeak yourſelves.— Awake! awake |— 
' TExemnt' Macbeth and Lenox. 
Ring the alarum-bell Murder! and treaſon! 
Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm | awake 
Shake off this downy ſleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itſelf Lup, up, and fee - 
The great doom's image ! Malcolm! Banquo ! 
As from your graves riſe up, and walk like foriohts, 
To countenance 3 this horror ſ—— the bell. 
| Bell 


6 there is no km 
„Intended to your perſon, nor to no n elſe.” 


STEEVENS, 
3 this 8 7 


Here the old edition adds, Aug the bell, which Theobald rejected, 
as a direction to the players. He has been followed by Dr. War- 
burton and Dr. Johnſon. © Shakſpeare might think a repetition 
of the command to ring the bell necefſary. and I know not how 
an editor is authorized to reject that which apparently makes a 
part of his author's text. STEEVENVS. 

The ſubſequent hemiſtich—** What's the buſineſs ? ”— which 

completes the metre of the preceding line, without the words 
King the bell,” affords, in my opinion, a ſtrong preſumptive 

roof that theſe words were only a marginal directen. It ſhould 

remembered that all the ſtage directions were formerly 

couched in imperative terms: “ e a knife; —Play mu- 
nick; —“ Ring the bell;“ &c.” 

I ſuppoſe It was in conſequence of an im rfect revollection of 
this hem: ſtich, that Mr. Pope, having in his preface charged the 
editors of the firſt folio with introducing ſtage · directions — 5 

lr 
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Bell rings. Enter Lady Macheth, 
Lady. What's the buſineſs, j 
That ſuch a hideous trumpet. calls to parley 
The fleepers of the houſe ? ſpeak, n 
Macd. O, gentle lady, 
Tis not for you to hear What I can ſpeak : 


The reperition in a woman's ear, 
Would murder as it fell —O Banquo Banquo! "N 


Enter Banquo. 


Our royal maſter's murder'd | 
Lady. Woe, 'alas! 

+ What, an our houſe? 
Ban. Too cruel, any where. 


Dear Duff, 1 pr'ytbee, contradlict el, 
And fay, it is not ſo. 


een Macha, and Lengx. 


Mach. Had I but dy'd. an hour before this chance 
had liv'd a blefled time; for, from this inſtant, 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality: | 
All is but toys: renown, and grace, is dead; 


on author's text, in ſupport of his aſſertion quotes the follow- 
ing line ; 
My queen is murder'd:—ring the little bell.” 
a line that is not found in any edition of theſe Plays, nor, I be- 
lieve, in any other book. MALONE. 
4 What, in our houſe! | 
This is very fine. Had ſhe been innocent, nothing but the mur- 
der itfelf, and not any of its aggravating: circumſtances, would 
naturally have affected her. As it was, her buſineſs was to ap- 
ar highly diſordered at the news. Therefore, like one who 
as her thoughts about her, ſhe ſeeks for an aggravating circum- 
tance, that, might be ſuppoſed moſt to affect her perionally ; not 
confidering, that by placing it there, ſhe diſcovered rather a 
concern for herſelf than for the king. On the contrary, her huſ- 
band, who had repented the act, and was now labouring under 
the horrors of a recent murder, in his exclamation, gives all the 
marks of er for the fact itſelf. WARBURTON, | Th 
0 
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The wine of life is drawn, and the 1 mere lees 


Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter Malcolm, and Donalbai ls 


Don. What i is amiſs > 

Mach. You are, and do not know it: 
The ſpring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is ſtopt ; the very ſource of it is ſtopt, | 

Macd. Your royal father's murder'd, 

Mal. O, by whom? | 

Len, 1 boſs of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, had don t: 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood *, 
So were their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows * : they ſtar'd, and were diſtracted; 
No man's life was to be truſted with them. 

Mach. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. M herefore did you ſo? 

Macb. Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, pere, and 

furious, 

Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man: 
The expedition of my violent love | 
Out- ran the pauſer reaſon—. Here lay Duncan, 


His 


$ badg'd with Blood, ] | 
I once — that the author wrote 4arh*d; but boy 15 
certainly right. | 
So, in the — part of X. Hen. VI. 
| „With murder's crimſon badge.” MaLone. 
their daggers, which unwif'd we found upon their 


pillexws, ] 


This idea, perhaps, was taken, from The Man of Lawes Thr, 
by Chaucer, I. $027, Tyrwhitt's Edit. 
«© And in the bed the Woody: Enid he found. Wot 


See alſo the foregoing lines. | STEEVERS. 
7 


Here lay Duncan, +/+ + | 
His filver ſtin lac d with Lis golden Bred; Nr 
And his 9 d ſlabs lool like a breach in n 
For ruin s waſteful entrance e. 
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His filver ſkin lac'd with his golden blood; : 
And his gaſh'd ſtabs look'd like a breach in nature , 
For ruin's waſteful entrance: there the murderers, 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 

: Unmannerly breech'd with gore: Wha could re- 


0? Lemm 


mY frain, 

Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of theſe lines by ſub- 
ſtituting goary blood for golden blood; but it may eaſily be admit- 
ted that he, who could on ſuch an occaſion talk of lacing the filver 
ſein, would lace it with golden bloods No amendment can be made 
to 2 line, of which every word is equally faulty, but by a gene- 
F Yo ot an Huy: Dos 900% gt gn 

It is not improbable, that Shakſpeare put theſe forced and un- 
natural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth-as a mark of arti- 
fice and diffimulation, to ſnew the difference between the ſtudied 
language of hypocriſy, and the natural outeries ot ſudden paſſion. 
This whole ſpeech, fo conſidered, is a remarkable inſtance of judg- 
ment, as it conſiſts entirely of antitheſis and metaphor. Jon Nsox. 

To gild any thing with blood is a very common phłaſe in the old 
plays, So Heywood, in the ſecond part of his Iron Age, 1632: 

25; we have gilt our Greekiſh arm 1 


% With blood of our own nation.“ 
Shakſpeare repeats the image in K. oh: 6: 

© Their armours that march'd hence ſo Aver bright, 

© Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's þloog.” | 


| STYEEVENS, 
His ſilver ſcin laced with his golden Sad; " 
The alluſion is ſo ridiculous on ſuch an occaſion, that it diſcovers 
the declaimer not to be affected in the manner he would repreſent 
himſelf, The whole ſpeech is an unnatural mixture of farsfetch'd 
and common-place thoughts, that ſhews him to be acting a part. 
| WARBURTON. 
9 —— breach in nature Wan 
For ruin's waſteful entrance ; 4 £ 
This compariſon occurs likewiſe in A. Herrirg's Tayle, a poem, 
I 598. . 004581 
' © A batter'd reach where troopes of wounds may enter in. 
vant ro He bdP gerlt 11 OR PENG. 


 Unmannerly breech'd with gore; 2 i nid % 
An unmannerly dagger, and a dagger breech'd, or as in ſome editions 
breach'd with gore, are expreſſions not eaſily to be underſtood, - 
There are undoubtedly two faults in this paſſage, which I have 
endeayoured to take away by reading 
— —— | 1 40 e 
Unmanly drench'd win gore: — 


= 
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That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
e 0 FROM his love n ? OW Ty 
| alt dy. 


4 Jaw drench'd with the king's 1 the r daggers, not only 
inſtruments of murder but 2 es of cowardice, 
Each of theſe words might eaſily be contounded with that which 
I have ſubſtituted for it, by a hand not exact, a caſual blot, or a 
negligent inſpection, Jon NSON» | 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore | 
This nonſenſical account of the ſtate in * the daggers were 
found muſt ſurely be read thus 
Unmanly reech'd with gore] reed tp 
Reccld, foiled with a dark yellow, 'whick. i 1s ; the 15 of any 
reechy ſubſtance, and muſt be ſo of ſteel ſtain'd with bloods lie 
uſes the word very often, as reechy hangings, retchy neck, &c, - So, 
that the ſenſe is, that they were uamazly. flain'd with blood; and 
that circumſtance added, becauſe often ſuch ſtains are molt ho- 
nourable. WARBURTON, 
Dr. Warburton an Perhaps, rightly put recc/d for eb 
Jonson. 

I apprehend it to be the duty of an editor to repreſent his au- 
thor ſuch as he is, and explain the meaning of the words he finds 
to the beſt advantage, inſtead of attempting to make them better 
by any violent alteration. | 

The expreſſion may mean, that the daggers were covered with 
blood, quite to their /breeches, i. e. their hills or handles. The 
lower end of a cannon is called the breech of it; and it is known 
that both to breech and to wnbreech a gun are common terms. So, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher? ; Cuftom of the Country : 

„The main ſpring's weaken d that holds up his cock, 
++ He lies to be new breech?d.** 
„ Unbreech his barrel, and diſcharge his bullets.” 
4 Cure for a Cuckold, by Webſter and Rowley. 
TEEVENS. 


— breech*d with gore. 
A paige i in a preceding ſcene,” in which Macbeth's viſionary 
dagger is deſcribed, ſtrongly ſupports Mr, Steevens's . 


tation. 
— l ſee thee ſtill; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon Ii. e. 11 gouts of blood, 
py Which 2 not ſo before.. : perhaps, 
owing lines in King Henry VI. P. III. ma 

after all, form the beſt Ber on thes 8, Hog words; 
And full as oft came Edward to my fide, 
With purple faulchion, Lean to the hilt 
n blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him,'? 
ater Though 


2 
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Lady. Help me hence, hon 8 
Macd. Look to the lady. (% 

Mal. Why do we hold our tongues, | 

That moſt may claim this argument for ours? 


Don. 


Though ſo much has been written on thisYpaſſage, Ithe com- 
mentators have forgotten to account for the attendants of Dun- 
can being furniſhed with theſe unmannerly daggers. The fact 
is, that in our author's time a dagger was a common weapon, 
and was uſually carried by ſervants, ſuſpended at their backs. 
So, in Romeo and Fuliet: Then I will lay the ferwing creature's 
dagger on your pate.“  Matove. 

Whether the word which follows be reech*d, breeeh'd, hatch'd, 
or drench'd, | am at leaſt of opinion that anmannerly is the genuine 
reading. Macbeth is deſcribing a ſcene ſhocking to humanity : 
and in the midſt of his narrative throws in a parenthetical re- 
flection, conſiſting of one word not connected with the ſentence, 
((O moſt unfeemly fight !)” For this is a meaning of the word un- 
nannerly and the want of conſidering it in this detached tenſe has 
introduced much confuſion into the paſſage. The Latins often 
uſed nefas and infardem in this manner. Or, in the ſame ſenſe, 
the word may be here applied adverbially. The correction of the 
author of the Reviſal is equally frigid and unmeaning. Their 
daggers in a manner lay drench'd with gore.“ The manifeſt arti- 
fice and diſſimulation of the ſpeech ſeems to be heightened by the 
explanation which TI have offered. Wak rex. | 

This paſſage, ſays Mr. Heath, ſeems to have been the crux cri- 
ticorum Every one has tried his ſkull at it, and I may venture to 
{ay, no one has ſucceeded. 2 
The ſenſe is, in plain language, Daggers filthily—in a fou! 
manner —ſheath'd with blood. 4 ſcabbard is called a pilche, a lea- 
ther coat, in Romeo — but you will aſk, whence the alluſion to 
breeches? Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnſon have well obſerved, 
that this ſpeech of Macbeth is very artfully made of unnatural 
thoughts and language: in 1605 (the year in which the play ap- 
pears to have been written) a book was publiſhed by Peter Eron- 
dell (with commendatory poems by Daniel, and other wils of the 
time), called The French Garden, or a Summer Dayes Labour, con- 
taining,” among other matters, ſeme dialogues of a dramatick caſt, 
which, I am perſuaded, our author had read in the Engliſh ; and 
from which he took, as he ſuppoſed, for his preſent pur poſe, this 
quaint expreſſion. I will quote /itera!im from the 6th dialogue: 
Boy! you do nothing but play tricks there, go fetch your maſ- 
ter's filver-hatched daggers, you have not bruſhed their 6recebes, 
bring the bruſhes, and bruſh them before me.” —Shakſpeare was 
deceived by the pointing, and evidently ſuppoſes breeches to be a 
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Don. What ſhould be ſpoken here, 
* Where our fate, hid within an augre- hole, 
May ruſh, and ſeize us? Let's away, our tears 
Are not yet brew'd. 13 rnit 
Mal. Nor our ſtrong ſorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 


Ban. Look to the lady 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That ſuffer in expoſure ?, let us meet, 
And queſtion this moſt bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and ſcruples ſhake us: 
* In the great hand of God I ſtand ; and, thence, 
RO | Againſt 


hew and affected term fot /tabbards. But had he been able to have 
read the French on the other page; even as a learner, he muſt have 
been tet right at once. Gargon, vous ne faites que badiner, 
allez querir les poigtiards argentez de vos maiſtres, vous n'avez 
pas eſpouſſerè leur 4aut-de-chawfes'—their breeches, in the com- 
mon ſenſe of the word: as in the next ſentence bas-de-chauſe,, 
ſtockings, and fo on through all the articles of dreſs. FARuER. 
2 % Where otey Fate; hid within an augre- hole.“ N 
The old copy reads —hid iz; The ſupplemental ſyllable was 
added by the editor of the ſecond follo. He corrected the line, 
I believe, in the wrong place. The metre ſhews, I think, that 
fome epithet was prefixed to ** fate by the authot; which it is 
now in vain to ſeek. MAroxE. 
3 And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That ſuffer in expoſurc, ] 
i. e. when xve have clothed our half dreft bodies, which may take cold 
from being expoſed to the air. It is poſſible that in ſuch a cloud of 
words, the meaning might eſcape the reader. STEEVENS. 
In the great hand of God I fland ; and, thence, 
Avainſt the undivuls'd pretence 1 fight 
Of treaſonous malic 1 
Pretence, for act. The ſenſe of the whole is, My innocence 
places me under the protection of God, and under that ſhadow, 
or, from thence, I declare myſelf an enemy to this, as yet hid- 
den, deed of miſchief, This was a very natural ſpeech for him 
who mult needs ſuſpect the true author, WARBURTON, 
Pretence is not act, but fmulation, a pretence of the traitor, who- 
ever he might be, to ſuſpect fome other of the murder. I here 
fly to the protector of innocence from any charge which, yet un- 
divuig'd, the traitor may pretend to fix upon me. Joarns0Nn. 
Precence is intention, deſign, a ſenſe in which the word is often 
uſed by Shakſpeire, Yo, in the Wimter's Tale: ** —— conſpir- 
/ ing 
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Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of treaſonous malice. | 
Macb. And fo do I. 
All, So all. © , 11 | 
Mach. Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
And meet i'the hall together, 4 
All. Well contented, LE 5 ¶Exeunt. 
Mal. What will you do? Let's not conſort with 
them: 
To ſhew an unfelt ſorrow, is an office 
Which the falſe man does eaſy: I'll to England. 
Don. To Ireland, I; our ſeparated fortune 
Shall keep us both the ſafer : where we are, | 
There's daggers in men's ſmiles : the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody 5. | + 
Mal. This murderous ſhaft that ſhot, * 
| Hath 


ing with Camillo to take away the life of our ſovereign lord the 
king, thy royal huſband, the pre/ence whereof being by circum- 
ſtance partly laid open.” Again, in this tragedy of Macbeth: 
«© What good could they pretend? : 
i. e. intend to themſelves. Banquo's meaning is,—in our pre- 
jent ſtate of doubt and uncertainty about this murder, 1 have no- 
thing to do but to put myſelf under the direction of God; and re- 
lying on his ſupport, I here declare myſelf an eternal enemy to 
this treaſon, and to all its further deſigns that have not yet come to 
light. STEEVENS. | | 
5 the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody.] 
Meaning, that he ſuſpected Macbeth to be the murderer ; for he 
was the zeareft in blood to the two princes, being the coulin-ger- 
man of Duncan. STEEVENS. .. ' 
* This murderous ſhaft that's ſhot, 
 Hath not yet lighted; —— ] LEFT 
The deſign to fix the murder upon ſome innocent perſon has not 
yet taken effect. JounsoN. : | . 
This murderous ſhaft that's Hot, 
Hath not yet lighted ; . | 
The ſhaft is not yet lighted, and though it bas dine miſchief in its 
flight, wwe have reaſon to apprebend ftill more before it has ſpent its 
Force and falls to the ground, The end for which the murder was 
committed is not yet attained. 'The death of the king only 
could neither inſure the crown to Macbeth, nor accomplith 4 
Other 


— 
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Hath not yet lighted ; and,our ſafeſt way 
Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horſe ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave - taking, 
But ſhift away: There's warrant in that theft 
Which ſteals itſelf, when there's no mercy left 
2 [Exeunt. 


„ 
Enter Roſſe, with an Old Man. 


- Old M. Threeſcore and ten I can remember well: 

Within the volumes of which time, I have ſeen 

Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange; but this ſore 
night | 

Hath uin former knowings. 

Rofſe. Ah, good father, | | 
Thou ſeeſt, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 
Threaten his bloody ſtage : by the clock, 'tis day, 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp: 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 
That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 
When living light ſhould Kiſs it? 

Old M. Tis unnatural, 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tueſday laſt, 
A taulcon, towring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl hawk'd at, and kill d. 
Raſſe. 


other purpoſe, while his ſons were yet living, who had therefore 
juſt reaſon to apprehend they ſhould be removed by the ſame 
means. | 
Such another thought occurs in Bafſey D' Ambois, 1606: 
he chain-ſhot of thy luſt is yet aloft, 
« And it muſt murder, &c.” STEEvENs. 
7 in her pride of place, ] 
Finely expreſſed, for confidence in its quality, WARBURTON. _ 
This is found among the prodigies conſequent on king Duffe's 
murder; here was a /parhaick ſtrangled by an owl.” 
| STEEVENS. 
* Was by a mouſing owl hazwk'd at and killed.) 
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Roſe. And Duncan's horſes, (a thing moſt Nlrange, 


and certain) ; 
Beauteous, and ſwift, the minions of their race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainſt obedience, as they would 
Make war with mankind. 
Old M. *Tis ſaid, they eat each other, 


Rall. They did fo; to the amazement of mine 


eyes, | 
That look'd upon't. Here comes the good Mac- 
duff : | 


Enter Macduf. 


How goes the world, fir, now ? 
Macd. Why, fee you not? 
Rofſe, Is't known, who did this more than bloody 
ee! 
Macd. Thoſe that Macbeth hath ſlain. 
Rofje. Alas, the day! 
What good could they pretend? BENT 
Matd. 


A moufing Owl does not fignify, as Mr. Malone ſeems to inti- 
mate, an owl that mammocks or tears it in pieces, but an owl 
that was hunting for mice, as her proper prey. dee vol. V p. 39. 

WUuALLEV. 


5 — minions of their race,] 
Theobald reads: 
——— „ iions of the rare, 
very probably, and very ee Jou x80, h 
Their is probably the true reading, the ſame expreſion being 
found in Romeus aud Juliet, 1562, & poem which Shakipeare had 
certainly read: 
„ There were two ancient ſtocks, which Fortune high 
d:d place | 
4% Above the reſt, endew'd with wealth, the nobler / 
their race. MALONE. | 
Moſt of the prodigies juſt before mentioned are related by Ho- 
linſned, as accompanying king Dufle's death; and it is in par- 
tie ular afſerted, that horſes of fingular beauty ard fevifine/s aid vat 
their own fiſh. Macheth's killing Duncan's chamberlains is ta- 
ken from Donwald's killing thoſe of king Duffe. STU&vt x: 
* What geo.l could they pretend 7] | 
Vor. IV. Nn 10 
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Macd. They were ſuborn'd : 
Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king's two ſons, 
Are ſton away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suſpicion of the deed, 
 Rofſe. Gainſt nature ſtill: 
Thriftleſs ambition, that will ravin up 
Thine own life's means Then 'tis moſt like 3, 
The ſovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 
Mach. He is already nam'd ; and gone to Scone, 
To be inveſted. | 
Reſfſe. Where is Duncan's body? 
Macd. Carried to Colmes-k1ll * ; 
The ſacred ſtorehouſe of his predeceſſors, 
And guardian of his bones. 
Noſſe. Will you to Scone ? 
Macd. No, couſin, I'll to Fife. 
Refſe, Well, I will thither. | 
Macd. Well, may you ſee things well done there; 
—adieu ! 
Leſt our old robes fit eafier than our new ! 
KRofſe. Farewel, father. 
Old M. God's beniſon go with you; and with thoſe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! 
| abs [ Exeunt, 


ACT 
To pretend is here to pre paſc to themfebves, to /et before themſelves as 


a motive of action. Joh x80N. 
To jreicnd, in this inſtance as in many others, is ſimply to 
deſign, See Vol. I. p. 180. 186. STEEVENS. 
3 Thea "tis moſt like, 
The ſwoercignty will fall upon Macbeth. ] 
Macbethby his birth ſtood next in the fucceſſion to the crown, im- 
mediatcly after the fons af Duncan. King Malcolm, Duncan's 
predeceſſor, hid two daughters, the eldeſt of whom was the mo- 
ther of Duncan, the youngeſt, the mother of Mazbeth. Helin/bed, 
| | STEE YE NS» 
4 .—— Colne kill; ] Colmes-hill, or Colm-&ill, is the famous 
Jona, one of the weſtern iſles, which Dr. Johnion viſited, and de- 
ſcribes in his Tour. Holinſhed ſcarcely mentions the death of any 
of the ancient kings of Scotland, without taking notice of their 
being buried with their predeceſſors in GColmes-4:/l, STEEVENE. 
f 0 ; Comes: 


Aer Mk SCENE 1. 


Enter Banquo. 


Thou haſt it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 
As the weird women promis'd ; and, I fear, 
Thou playd'ſt moſt foully for't : yet it was ſaid, 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity : 

But that myſelf ſhould be the root, and father 
Of many kings: If there come truth from them, 
(* As upon thee, Macbeth; their ſpeeches ſhine) 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And ſet me up in hope? But, huſhz no more. 


Senet ſounded. Enter Macbeth as King ; Lady Macbeth, 
Lenox, Roſſe, Lords, and Attendants, | 


Mach. Here's our chief gueſt. 

Lady. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feaſt, 
And all things unbecoming. 

Mach. To- night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, fir, 
And i'll requeſt your preſence, 

Ban. Lay your highneſs' 
Command upon me; to the which, my duties 
Are with a moſt indiffoluble tye 
For ever knit, 


Colmes- Hill is one of the numerous corruptions of the ſecond 
folio, in a former ſcene of this play. Kill is the true word, and in 
the Erſe language ſigniſies a burying place. Mauoxs, 

Ai upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches fune) ] 
Shine, for proſper. WaRBURTON. 
Shine, for appear with all the Ire of conſpicuous truth, 
| Jou xsox. 
I rather incline to Dr. Warburton's interpretation. So, in K. 
Ten, VI. P. I. Sc. ii: 
Heaven, and our lady gracious, hath it pleaſed 
© To /bine on my contemptible eftate.” STEEVENS. 
5 Lay you. The folio reads, Let your STEEVENS. 

— The change was ſuggeſted by Sir W. Davenant's alteration 

ef this play: it was made by Mr. Rove, MALONE. 
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Mach. Ride you this afternoon? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Mach, We ſhould have elſe defir'd your good advice 
(Which till hath been both grave and proſperous) 
In this day's council ; but we'll take to-morrow. 
Ist far you ride? | 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
*Twixt this and ſupper: go not my horſe the better , 
I muſt become a borrower of the night, 

For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macs. Fail not our feaſt. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Mach. We hear, our bloody coufins are beſtow'd 
In England, and in Ireland; not confeſſing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With ſtrange invention : But of that to-morrow ; 
When, therewithal, we ſhall have cauſe of ſtate, 
Craving vs jointly. Hie you to horſe: Adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord : our time does call upon us, 
Mach. I with your horſes ſwift, and ſure of foot; 

And ſo Il do commend you to their backs. 


Farewell, [ Exit Banque, 


7 Go not my Lorſe the better,] i. e. if he does not go well. 
Shakſpeare often uies the coparative for the pofitive and ſuperlative, 


So, in X. Lear: 
6. 


her ſmiles and tears 
Were like a better day.“ 
Again, in Macbeth: | 
&© — —it hath cow'd my better part of man.“ 
Again, in P. Holland's tranflation of Pliny's Nat. Hift. b. ix. c. 46. 
40 Many are caught out of their fellowes hands, if they be- 
ſtirre not themſelves the Setter.” It may mean, If my horſe does 
not go the better for the haſle I ſhall be in to avoid the night. 
STEEVENS. 
Mr. Steevens's firſt interpretation is, I believe, the true one. 
It is ſupported by the following paſſage in- Stowe's Survey of 
London, 4to, 1603 and hee that hit it not full, if he rid 
not the faſter, had a found blow in his neck, with a bag full of 
ſand hanged on the other end,” MALONE. 


Let 
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Let every man be maſter of his time 
Till ſeven at night; to make ſociety 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till ſupper-time alone: while then, God be with you. 
[ Exeunt Lady Macbeth, and Lords. 
Sirrah, a _ with you : Attend thoſe men our plea- 
ure ? 


Ser. They are, my lord, without the palace gate. 
Mach. Bring them before us.—To be thus, is no- 
thing ; F Exit Servant. 
But to be ſafely thus: Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear'd : *Tis much he - 
dares 
And, to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety. There is none, but he, 
Whoſe being 1 do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; * as, it is ſaid, 
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as, it is ſaid, 

Mark Antony's wwas by Cefſar.——}] 
Though 1 would not often aſſume the critig's privilege of being 
confident where certainty cannot be obtained, nor indulge mylcit 
too far in departing from the eſtabliſhed reading; yet I cannot bur 
propoſe the rejection of this paſſage, which I believe was an inicr- 
tion of ſome player, that, having ſo much learning as to diſcover 
to what Shakſpeare alluded, was not willing that his audience 
thonld be leis knowing than himſelf, and has therefore weakened 
the author's ſenſe, by the intruſion of a remote and uſelets image 
into a ſpeech burſting from a man wholly poſſeis*d with his own 
preſent condition, and therefore not at leiſure to explain his own 
alluſions to himſelf. If theſe words are taken away, by which 
not only the thought but the numbers are mjured, the lines of 
Shakſpeare cloſe together without any traces of a breach. 

genius is rebul'd. He' chid the ſiſters, 

This note was written before I was fully acquainted with Shak- 
iſpcare's manner, and I do not now think it of much weight; for 
though the words winch I was once willing to eject, ſeem inter- 
polated, I believe they may ſtill be genuine, and added by the au- 
thor in his reviſion. The author of the Revi/a/ cannot adinit 
the meaſure to be faulty. There is only one foot, he lays, put 

| Nu 3 a for 
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Mark Antony's was by Cæſar. He chid the fiſters, 
When firſt they put the name of King upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him; then, prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings: 


Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
And put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlincal hand, 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding. If it be fo, 

For Banquo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd ; 
Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace 

Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to * the common enemy of man, 


To 


* 
. 


for another. This is one of the effects of literature in minds not 
naturally perſpicacious. Every boy or girl finds the metre imper- 
ſcct, but the pedant comes to its defence with a tribrachys or an 
anapæ t, and ſets it right at once by applying to one language the 
rules of another. If we may be allowed to change feet, like the 
old comic writers, it will not be eaſy to write a line not metrical. 
To hint this once is tuthcient. Jon Nxso . 
My genius ts rebutd, as it is ſaid, 
Mark Ante ny's was by Cxiar % Our author having 
al'nded to this cireumſtance in Ao⁴ and Cleepatra, there is little 
reaſon to > ſul pect any interpolation here: 
i hy demon, that's thy ſpirit which keeps thee, 1 is 
« Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
6 Where Cetar's is not; "but near lum thy "navel 
& Becomes es far, as being 7 "er porver ., MALO NB. 


9 For Baugu, I ue have 1 d my mind; ;] 
We ſhonld read: 


—— — — 


led my 12 'nd ; 
i. e. defiled. WAR BURTON. 


This mark of contraction is not neceſſary. To file is is in the 
bichop's BH. Jouxsox. 
So, in the Revenger” s Tragedy, 1608: 
Ae called his father vill: ain, and me ſtrumpet, 
OA name I do abhor to fie my ps with.“ f 
Again. in the Miſerie, of inforc” 4 Marra; ge, 1607 : — like 
ſmoke through a chimney that fes all the way it goes.“ 9 
in dpcnler” 8 "Faery Queen, ii. . "'2 4 
She lightly lept out of her filed bed.“ '?  STEEVENS. 
2 comm i enemy-of man, } 
It 3s always at enter taiment to zu inquiſitive reader, to trace a 
cut iment 0 ics Ol iginal ſource; and the reſore, thous, u the term 
2 cucuuy 
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To make them kings, the ſeed of Banquo kings ! 
Rather than ſo, * come, fate, into the liſt, 
And champion me to the utterance!—Who's there? — 


enemy of man, 4 to the devil, is in itſelf natural and obvious, 
yet ſome may be pleaſed with being informed, that Shakſpeare 
probably borrowed it from the firſt lines of the Deſruction of rey, 
a book which he is known to have read, This expreſſion, how- 
erer, he might have had in many other places. Ihe word fend 
lignifies enemy. Jou xsox. | 
2 —ck fate, into the liſt, 

And champion me 10 the utterance / 
This paſſage will be beſt explained by tranſlating it into the lan- 
guage from whence the only word of difficulty in it is borrowed. 
Ye la deſtance je rende en lice, et quelle me donne un defi a Voutrance, 
A challenge, or a combat @ Poutrance, to extremity, was a fix'd term 
in the law of arms, uſed when the combatants engaged with an 
um internecinum, an intention to deſtroy each other, in oppolition 
to trials of ſkill at feſtivals, or on other occaſions, where the con- 
teſt was only for reputation or a prize. Ihe ſenſe therefore is: 
Tet fate, that has fore-doom'd the exaltation of the ſons of Bauqua, 
enter the lifts againſt me, avith the utmoſt animeſity, in defence of its 
own decrees, which 1 will endeavour to invalidate, whatever be the 
dangers, JOHNSON. | 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lig, 

Au champion me to the utterance !—] | 
This is expreſſed with great nobleneſs and ſublimity. The me- 
taphor is taken from the ancient combat en _— cls : in which 
there was a marſhal, who preſided over, and directed all the punc- 
tilios of the ceremonial, - Late is called upon to diſcharge this of- 
lice, and champion him to the utierance; that is, to fight it out to the 
extremity, which they called combatre 2 cullranct. But he uſes the 
Scotch word u/erance from oultrance, extremitys WARBURTON, 

After the former explication, Dr. Warburton was defirous to 
ſeem to do ſomething ; and he has therefore made fare the mar/al, 
whom I had made the champion, and has left Macbeth to enter the 
lilts without an opponent, Jou xsox. By. 
We meet with the fame expreſſion in Gawin Douglas's tranſla- 

tion of Virgil, p. 331, 249: | 

«« '{hat war not put by Greikis to utterance.” 
Again, in the H:/fory of Graund Amoure and la bei Puceile, &c. by 
Stephen Hawes, 1555; 

That fo many monſters put to uttrraunce.” 
Shakſpcare uſes it again in Cymbg ine, Act III. ic. i. STEEVENS, 


— 
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Re-enter Servant, with two Murderers. 


Now go to the door, and ſtay there till we call. 
Exit Serugut, 

Was it not yeſterday we ſpoke together? 

Hur, It was, io pleaſe your highneſs. 

Mach. W. ell then, now 
Have you confider'd of my ſpeeches ? Know, 
That it was he, in the times paſt, which held you 
So under fortune; which, you thought, had been 
Our innocent ſelf : this | made good to you 
In our laft conference, 3 paſt in probation with you; 
+130w you were borne in hand; how'croſt; the in- 

ſtruments; 
Who wrought with them; and all things elſe, that 
might, 

To half a foul, and to a notion craz'd, 
Say, Thus did Banquo. 

1 1\{ur. You made it known to us. 

Aach. I did fo; and went further, which is now 
Our point of ſecond meeting. Do you find 
Your patience ſo predominant in your nature, 


3 


paſt in probation 207, yen; 
[How you ævere bormr in hand, Sc.] 
1. e. paſt in proviag to you, how you were, &c. So, in Oubelb : 
"0 10 prove ity 
„That the prozation bear no hinge or loop 
© To hang a doubt on.“ 
A comma the retore ſhouls ſcem more proper than a ſemicolon 
at the eud of this line. 
To bear in and, is to ſooth with hope, and fair proſpects. 
MAaLONE. 


4 Ele wor mere borne in band; 
i. e. mide to beliere what was not true, what would never happen 
Or | © M ade 5 o Jon In this ſeuſe Chaucer uſes it, Wife f 
Da- Pre. j 78. 13. 
A wile wile al. Fc. 
„ Brin them in lama that the cowe is wode.“ 
And our author in many places, ice vol. II. p. 30. WARN ES. 


That 
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That you can let this go? Are you ſo goſpell'd, 
To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever ? 
* 1 Mur. We are men, my liege. | 
Macb. Ay, in the catalogue you go for men; 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
* Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file * 
Diſtinguiſhes 


$ Are you fo goſpell'd,) 
Are you of that degree of preciſe virtue? Go/peller was a name of 
contempt given by the Papiſts to the Lollards, the puritans of 
early times, and the precurſors of prote/fantiſm. Jou x SsOo. 

Sv, in the Morality called Lafly Fuventus, 15061; 

* What, is Juveatus become ſo tame 

To be a newe goſpeller ?”* 
Again: 

«© And yet ye are a great go/pe/lr in the mouth.“ 
I believe, however, that gœellad means no more than kept in obe- 
dience to that precept of the goſpel, ** zo pray for theſe that dijpite- 
fully uſe uu, STEEVENS. | 

65 We are men, my liege.] | 

That is ; we have the ſame feelings as the reſt of mankind, 
and, as men, are not without a many reſentment for the wrongs 
„hich we have ſuftered, and which you have now-recitcd. 

! ſhould not have thought ſo plain a paſſage wanted an ex- 
planation, if it had not been miſtaken by Dr. Grey, who favs, 
they don't anſwer in the name of Chriſtians, but as men, whole 
humanity would hinder them from doing a barbarous act.“ 
This falſe interpretation he has endeavoured to jupport by the 
well known line of Terence: 

„Homo ſum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.“ 

That amiable ſentiment does not appear very ſuitable to a 
cut-throat, — They urge their manhood, in my opinion, in 
order to ſhew Macbeth their willingneſs, not their averſion, to 
execute his orders. MALONE. 

7 $houghs,—] Shoughs are probably what we now call /hocks, 
demi- wolves, lycifce 3 . bred between wolves and dogs. 
h JounsoN, 
This ſpecies of dogs is mentioned in Naſh's Lenten Stuffe, &c. 
15909: ——a trundle-tail, tike, or /hough or two.” | 
| STEEVENS. 
be valued file] In this ſpeech the word f occurs twice, 
and ſeems in both places to have a meaning different from its pre- 
lent 
3 
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Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle, 
The houſe-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 

That writes them all alike : and fo of men. 
Now, if you have a ſtation in the file, 
Not in the worſt rank of manhood, fay it; 
And I will put that buſineſs in your boſoms, 
Whoſe execution takes your enemy off; 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but fickly in his lite, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

2 ur. J am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Ilave ſo incens'd, that I am reckleſs what 
} do, to ſpite the world. 


fent nſe. The expreſſion, wa!zed file, evidently means, a lift or 
catalogue of value. A lation in the ſſie, and not in the work 
rank, may mean, a place in the liſt of manhood, and not in the 
Iowelt place. But file feems rather to mean, in this place, a poſt 
ef honour; the firſt rank, in oppoſition to the laſt; a meaning 
which [have not obſerved in any other place. Joaxson, 

— the walurd file} Is the file or liſt where the value and peculiar 
qualities of every thing is jet down, in contradiſtinction to what he 
immediately mentions, the bill that writes them all alite. File, in 
the ſecond inſtance, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in this, and with 
a reference to it. Now :f you belong to any claſs that deſerwes a 
place in the walued file ef man, and are not of the loweſt rank, the 
common herd of mankind, that are not worth diſcinguiſbing from cach 
et ber. 

File and I are ſynonymous, as in the laſt act of this play: 

50 I have a fe . | 

Of all the gentry.” 
Again, in Heywood's dedication to the ſecond part of his ros Age, 
163228 to number you in the fie and % of wy beſt and 
chbiceſt well-wifſhers.” [his exp reſſion occurs more than once in 
tae Br Bub of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

2 all ways worthy, 

« Ag elſe in any fe of mankind.” ? | 
Shah eare likewiſe has it in Meaſire for M-a/ure: ** The greater 
Fe of i! e ſubject heid the dake to be wife.” In ſhort, the valved 
He is th catalogue with prices annexed to it.” STIEEveNs. 


1 Mur. 
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; Mur. And I another, 

So weary with diſaſters, tugg'd with fortune, 
That I would ſet my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid ont. 

Macb. Both of you 

Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

Mur. True, my lord, 

Marth. So is he mine: and in ſuch bloody diſtance, 

That every minute of his being thruſts he 
Againſt my near'ſt of life: And though I could 
With bare-fac'd power ſweep him from my fight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may nat drop, but wail his fall 
Whom I myſelf ſtruck down: and thence it is, 
That I to your aſſiſtance do make love; 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye, 
For fundry weighty reaſons. 

Aur. We ſhall, my lord, 

zriorm what you command us. 


9 & <veary with diſaſters, tugg'd with fortune, ] 
We fee the ſpeaker means to ſay, that he is weary with ſtruggling 
with adrerſe fortune. But this reading expreſſes but halt the 
dea; iz, of a man tugg'd and haled by fortune without making 
retitance, To give the eompleat thought, we ſhould read: 

So weary with diſaſtrous tugs with fortune. 
This is well expreſſed, and gives the reaſon of his being weary, 
becauſe fortune always hitherto got the better. And that hak- 
ſpeare knew how to expreſs this thought, we have an inſtance in 
the Winter's Tale: 

Let myſelf and fortune tug for the time to come.” 
Lelides, to be tug d with fortune, is ſcarce Engliſh. Was BUR Tox. 

Tagged with fortune may be, tugg'd or worried by fortune. 


Jokxsox. 
in ſuch Bloody diſtance, ] 
D:/7ance, for enmity. WArBURTON. 

Ey bloody diflance is here meant, ſuch a diſtance as mortal ene- 
ies would ſtand at from each other when their quarrel muſt be 
UZteriminel by the ſword. This ſenſe jcems evident from the 
continuation of the metaphor, where every minute of his being is 
repieiented as ring at the reareft part where life reſides. 

| | STEEVENS. 


1 Mur. 
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1 Mur. Though our lives | 
Mach. Your ſpirits ſhine through you. Within 
this hour, at moſt, 

I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves ; 
* Acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o'the time, 
The moment on't; for't muſt be done to-night, 
And ſomething from the palace ; always thought 3, 
That I require a clearneſs: And with him, 
(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work) 


* Acquaint you <vith the perfect ſpy o time, ] 

What is meant by the ſpy of the time, it will be found difficult to 
explain; and therefore ſenſe will be cheaply gained by a flight 
alteration, Macbeth is aſſuring the aflathns that they ſhall not 
want directions to find Banquo, and therefore ſays : 

T will | ; 

Acquaint you <vith a perfect ſpy the time. 
Accordingly a third murderer joins them afterwards at the place 
of action, 

Per feci is all inſtructed, or well informed, as is this play : 

* Though in your ſtate of honour I am pe fee.” 

though I am «vrell acquainted with your quality and rank. 
5 | Joansox, 


— — the pers foy the lime, ] 
i. e. the critical juncture. Wa a BURTON. 

How the critical jundture is the /þy &the time, I know not, but! 
think my own conjecture right. JounsoN, - | 

The perfect ſoy of the time ſeems to be, e exact time, which ſhall 
be pied and wwaiched for the purpoſe. STEEVENS. 

The meaning, | think, is, I will acquaint you with the tim: 
when you may look out for Baxgao's coming with the moſt perfect 
@//urance of not bring diſappointed; and not only with the time in geni- 
ral, but with the very moment <vhen_you may expect bim. 

f | MALONE, 

I rather believe we ſhould read thus : 

Acquaint you <vith the perfi& ſpot, the time, 

The moment on't ; TyYRWHITT. 

3 — alway thought, 

That { require a clearneſs: N 
i. e. you muſt manage matters ſo, that throughout the whole 
tranſaction I may ſtand clear of ſuſpicion, So, Holinſhed: 
© —— appointing them to meet Banquo and his ſonne cui 
the palace, as they returned to their lodgings, and there to lea 
them, ſo that he wonld not have his houſe flandered, but that in 
time to come he might care himielf.“ SrEE VERS. 


Fleance 
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Fleance his ſon, that keeps him company, 
Whoſe abſence is no leſs material to me 
Than 1s his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour : Reſolve yourſelves apart ; 
Il come to you anon. | 
Mur. We are reſolv'd, my lord. 
Macb, PII call upon you ſtraight ; abide within. 
| [ Exeunt Murderers, 
It is concluded :——Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 
If it find heaven, muſt find it out to-night. [ Exit. 


ET 


Enter Lady Macbeth, and a Servant. 


Lady. Is Banquo gone from court? 
Serv. Ay, madam ; but returns again to-night. 


Lady. Say to the king, I would attend his leiſure 
For a few words. 


Serv. Madam, I will, . [ Exit. 
Lady. Nought's had, all's ſpent, 

Where our defire is got without content: 

'Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 

Than, by deſtruCtion, dwell in doubtful joy. 


E ater Macbeth. 


How now, my lord? why do you keep alone, 

Of ſorrieſt fancies * your companions making? 
Uſing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have dy'd 
With them they think on? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard : what's done, is done. 


— ſorrieſt fancies ] i. e. worthleſs, ignoble, vile. $0, 
in Othello : 

„have a ſalt and /orry rheum offends me.” 
Sorry, however, might ſignify melancholy, d:/mal. So, in the Co- 


medy of Errors: 


The place of death and /erry execution.” Ses vol. II. 


p. 243. STEEVENS., 


Mach. 


Mach. We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, not kill'd it, 
She'll cloſe, and be herſelf; whilſt our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

5 But let the - <6 of things disjoint, both the worlds 
ſuffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 

In the affliction of theſe terrible dreams, 

That ſhake us nightly : Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have ſent to peace“ 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In reſtleſs ecſtacy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life's fitful fever, he ſleeps well; 

Treaſon has done his worſt ; nor ſteel, nor poiſon; 

Malice domeſtic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further! 

Lady. Come on; Gentle my lord, 

Sleck o'er your rugged looks; be bright and joyial 
Among your gueſts to-night, 

Macb. So ſhall I, love; 

And fo, I pray, be you: let your remembrance 


i 


4 =——ſcotch'd-——) Mr. Theobald,—Fol: fcorch'd. Jon vsox. 
Scetch'd is the true reading. So, in Corielanus, act IV. ſc. v: 
he ſcotch'd him and notch'd him like a carbonado.“ 
fo | | |  STEEVENS. 
S But let the frame of things disjoint, both the «worlds ſuffer, 
The old copy reads thus, and I have followed it, rejecting the 
modern innovation, which was : | 
But let both worlds disoiat, and all things ſuffer. 
STEEVENS, 
hom ve, to gain our place, have ſent to peace. | 
The old copy reads: Ks 
Whom eve, to gain our peace, ame ſent to peace,] | 
This change, which appears to be neceflary, was made in the 
ſecond folio. STEEVENS. | 
7 In refileſs ecflaſy————)] 
Ecſtacy, for madneſs. WarBURTON, 

Ediacy, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies any violeiit emotion of 
the mind. Here it means the emotions of pain, agony, 80, in 
Marlow's Tamburlaine, p. 1: 

„ Griping our bowels with retorqued thoughts, 
And have no hope to end our ett.“ STEEVENS- 
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Apply to Banquo ; * preſent him eminence, both 
With eye and tongue: Unſafe the while, that we 
Muſt lave our honours in theſe flattering ſtreams ; 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Diſguiſing what they are. 
Lady. You muſt leave this. 
Mach. O, full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife! 
Thou know'ſt, that Banquo, and his Fleance, live. 
Lady. But in them ? nature's copy's not eterne. 
Macb. There's comfort yet, they are affailable ; 
Then be thou jocund : Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloifter'd flight; ere, to black Hecat's ſum- 
mons, 
The ſhard-borne beetle, with his drowſy hums, 
Hath 


8 — preſent him eminence, 
ie. do him the higheſt honours. WanrBURTCNe 
9 nature's copy"s not eterne.] | 
The copy, the aſe, by which they hold their lives from nature, 
has its time of termination limited. JokNSOx. 
Ererne for eternal is often uſed by Chaucer, So, in the Aright's 
Tale, late edit. v. 1 395 | 
O cruel goddes, that governe 
„This world with binding of your word eterne, 
„And writen in the table of athamant 
+ Your parlement and your eterne grant.” STEEVENS. 
Dr. Johnſon's interpretation is ſupported by a ſubſequent paſ- 
lice in this play : 
% and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
„Shall live the leaſe of Nature, pay his breath. 
To time and mortal cuſtom.” 
Again, by our author's 13th Sonne“: | 
e So ſhould that beauty which von hold in % 
© Find no determination.” MALONE. 
1 The thard-borne ee, 
i.e. the beetle hatched in cletts of wood. So, in Aztony and CI- 
ratra: 
© They are his hard, and he their hee.“ Viarnur TON. 
The ſhard-borne beetle is not only the ancient but the true 
reading: i. e. the beetle borne along the air by its ards of 


| fcaly wings, From a paſſage in Gower De Cort one Amantts, it 


appears that Sara ſignified ſcales ; 


„ She 
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Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 


Lad). 


“ She ſigh, her thought, a dragon tho. 

. © Whole /cherges ſliy nen as the ſonne.“ 1, 6. fol. 138. 
and hence the upper or outward wings of the beetle were called 
ſhards, they being of a ſcaly fubſtance. To have an outward pair 
of wings of a ſcaly hardnets, lerving as integuments to a filmy pur 
beneath them, is the characteriſtick of the beetle kind. 

Ben Jonſon, in his Sad Shepherd, ſays: 

„The ſcaly beetles with their habergeons, 

© That make a humming murmur as they fly.” 
In Cymbelize, Shakſpeare 1 this epithet again to the beetle: 

* — — ve fin 

« The ſcardled beetle in a ſafer hold 

% Than is the full wing'd eagle.“ 
Here there is a manifeſt oppblition intended between the wings 
and flight of the inyje# and the bird. The bretle, whole /haricd 
wings can but juſt ra Him ahowve the ground, is often in a ſtate of 
grower ſecurity than the v/{-winged eagle that can foar to auy 
height. 

As Shakſpeare is here deſcribing the bcerle in the act of flying 
(for he never- makes his humming noiſe but when he flies), it is 
more natural to ſuppoſe the epithet ſhould allnde to the peculia- 
rity of his wings, than to the circumſtance of his origin, or his 
place of hab:tation, both of which are common to him with je- 
veral other creatures of the infect kind. 

The quotation from Antony and Cleopatra, ſeems to inake 
againft Lr. Warburton's explanation, | 

The meaning of Ænobarbus in that paſſage is evidently this: 
Lepidus, lays he, is the heile of the triumvirate, a dull, blind 
creature, that would but crawl on the earth, if Octavius and An- 
tony, his more active colleagues in power, did not ſerve him for 
Hardi or wings to raiſe him a little above the ground, 

What idea is afforded, if we ſay that Octavius and Antony 
are two cleſts in the old wood in which Lepidus was hatch'd ? 

STEEVENS, 

The /hard-born beerle is the beetle born in dung. Ariſtotle 
and Pliny mention beetles that breed in dung. Poets as well as 
natural hiſtorians have made the ſame obſervation. See Drayten's 


{deas, 31; I ö feorn all earthly dang-bred fcarabies.“ So, Ben 
Jonſon, Whalley's edit. vol. I. p. 59 : 

« But men of thy condition feed on floth, 

«© As doth the beetle on the dung ſhe breeds in.“ 
That rd ſignifies dung, is well known in the North of Stafford- 


ſhure, 
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Lady. What's to be done? 
Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, deareſt - 
chuck ?, | 


fiire, where coward is the word generally uſed for com» 

dung. SO, in A petite Palace of Pettie his Pleaſure, p. 165: 

„The humble-bee taketh no ſcorn to loge in a cowe's foule 
ſfrard.” Again, in Bacon's Nat. Hi. exp. 77 1 « Turf and 

-at, and cow/veards, are cheap fuels, and laſt long.” The firit 

folio edit. of Shakſpeare reads /hard-borne, and this manner of 

ſpelling borne is in favour of the preſent conſtruction. So Shak- 

peare, as I believe, always writes it, when it fignifies brought 
ferth, as in Macbeth: none of woman borne” '—— one of wo- 4 
man borne,” In ſhort, % Bible, or the old tranſlation of the vg 
Bible, ſpelt it ſo. In Mauch Ado about Nothing, act III. ic. iv. he } 
writes anderbora without the final e. | | 

Sharded beetle in Cymbeline, means the beetle lodged in dung ; and \ 
there the humble earthly abode of the beetle is oppoſed to the | I 
lofty eyry of the eagle in the cedar, whoſe top branch over- | 
peer'd Jove's ſpreading tree,” as the poet obſerves in the third 
part of K. Hen. VI. act V. ic. ii. TorLErT. 

The ſhard- born beetle is the cock-chafer. Sir W. Davenant ap- 
pears not to have underſtood this epithet, for he has giyen, in- 
ſtead of it, 

the arp-brow'd beetle, MALONE. | 

The /hard-born beetle is perhaps the beetle born among ſhards, 
i. e. (not cow's dung, for that is only a ſecondary or metony- 
mical fignification of the word, and not even ſo, generally, but) 
pieces of broken pots, tiles, and ſuch- like things, which are 
frequently thrown together in corners as rubbiſh, and under 
which theſe beetles may uſually breed, or (what is the ſame) 
may have been ſuppoſed fo to do. | ; 


* 


Thus in Hamlet the prieſt ſays of Ophelia: 2 5 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, ſhould be thrown on her. 
Would Mr. Tollet ſay that cows dung was to be thrown into 
the grave? The ſpelling of hor» can have no weight any way, 
It is true, however, that /harded beetle ſeems fcarcely reconcilia- 
ble. to the above explanation. Mr. Steevens may be right ; but 
Dr. Warburton and Mr. Tollet arg certainly wrong. Remarks, 
art chuck, ] Wo | | 
I meet with this term of 3 (which 1s probably core 
rupted from chick or chicken) in many of our ancient writers, So. 
in Warner's Albion's England, b. v. c. 27: 54 
immortal ſhe-egg chuck of Tyndarus his wife.“ 
STEEVENS, 
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Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 


Lad). 


©« She ſigh, her thought, a dragon tho, | 
. © Whole /cherges ſliy nen as the ſonne.“ J. 6. fol. 138. 
and hence the upper or outward wings of the beetle were called 
ſhards, they being of a /caly fubſtance. To have an outward pair 
of wings of a ſcaly hardnets, ſerving as integuments to a filmy pur 
beneath them, is the characteriſtick of the beetle kirid 
Ben Jonſon; in his Sad Shepherd, lays: | 

„The ſcaly beetles with their habergeons, 

That make a humming murmur as they fly.” 


In Cymbelize, Shakſpeare applies this epithet again to the beetle: 
6c — — find 

«© The />arded beetle in a ſafer hold 

„% Than is the full wing'd eagle.“ 
Here there is a manifeſt oppbſition intended between the wings 
and flight of the igſet and the bird. The bretle, whole ſharicd 
wings can but juſt ra e him above the ground, is often in a flate of 
pour ſecurity than the -wie eagle that can ſoar to 44 
Hei Dt. 

As Shakſpeare is here deſcribing the hee in the act of flying 
(for he never- makes his humming noiſe but when he flies), it is 
more natural to ſuppoſe the epithet ſhould allnde to the peculia- 
rity of his wings, than to the'circumſtance of his origin, or his 
place of hab:tation, both of which are common to him with ſe- 
veral other creatures of the infect kind. 

The quotation from Antony and Cleopatra, ſeems to inake 
againft Lr. Warburton's explanation. | 

The meaning of X-nobarvus in that paſſage is evidently this: 
Lepidus, ſays he, is the 4er/- of the triumvirate, a dull, blind 
creature, that would but.crawl on the earth, if Odtavius and An- 
tony, his more active colleagues in power, did not ſerve him for 
ſhards or wings to raiſe him a little above the ground. 

What idea is afforded, if we ſay that Octavius and Antony 
are two cleſts in the old wood in which Lepidus was hatch'd ? 

STEEVENS, 

The hard- horn beetle is the beetle born in dang. Ariſtotle 
and Pliny mention beetles that breed in dung, Poets as well as 
natural hiſtorians have made the ſame obſervation. See Drayton's 
Ideas, 31; ©* 1 ſeorn all earthly dang-bred fcarabies.“ So, Ben 
Jonſon, Whalley's edit. vol. I. p. 59: | 

« But men of thy condition feed on floth, 

« As doth the beetle on the dung ſhe breeds in.“ 
That rd ſignifies dung, is well known in the North of Stafford- 
' ſhire, 


Lady. What's to be done ? 


chuck , 


fire, where coward is the word generally uſed for cow- 
dung. So, in A petite Palace of Pettie his Pleaſure, p. 165: 
„The humble-bee taketh no ſcorn to loge in a cowe's foule 
ſgard. Again, in Bacon's Nat. Hit. exp. 77 65 « Turf and 
eat, and cow/beards, are cheap fuels, and laſt long.” The firſt 
folio edit. of Shakſpeare reads /hard-borne, and this manner of 
ſpelling borne is in favour of the preſent conſtruction. So Shak- 
peare, as I believe, always writes it, when it fignifies brought 
ferth, as in Macbeth: none of woman borne” one of wo- 
man borne.” In ſhort, bis Bible, or the old tranſlation of the 
Bible, ſpelt it ſo. In Much Ado about Nothing, act III. ſc. iv. he 
writes anderbora without the final e. | 

Sharded beetle in Cymbeline, means the beetle lodged in dung ; and 
there the humble earthly abode of the beetle is oppoſed to the 
lofty eyry of the eagle in the cedar, whoſe top branch over- 
peer'd Jove's ſpreading tree,” as the poet obſerves in the third 
part of K. Hen. VI. act V. ic. ii. TorLErT, 

The ſhard-born beetle is the cock-chafer. Sir W. Davenant ap- 
pears not to have underſtood this epithet, for he has giyen, in- 
ſtead of it, | | 

— ſharp-brow?®d beetle, MALONE. 

The /hard-born beetle is perhaps the beetle born among ſhards, 
1, e. (not cow's dung, for that is only a ſecondary or metony- 
mical fignification of the word, and not even ſo, generally, but) 
pieces of broken pots, tiles, and ſuch-like things, which are 
frequently thrown together in corners as rubbiſh, and under 
which theſe beetles may uſually breed, or (what is the ſame) 
may have been ſuppoſed ſo to do. | 

Thus in Hamlet the prieſt ſays of Ophelia: ' 

Shards, flints, and pebbles, ſhould be thrown on her, 

Would Mr. Tollet ſay that cows dung was to be thrown into 
the grave? The ſpelling of lorn can have no weight any way, 
It is true, however, that /harded beetle ſeems fcarcely reconcilia- 
ble. to the above explanation. Mr. Stcevens may be right ; but 
Dr. Warburton and Mr. Tollet arg certainly wrong. Remarks, 

2 ——are/ chuck, } SY | ot 
I meet with this term of endeatment (which is probably cor- 
rupted from chick or chicken) in many of our ancient writers, So. 
in Warner's Albion's England, b. v. c. 27: * 
immortal ſhe-egg chuck of Tyndarus his wife.“ 
STEEVENS, 
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Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, deareſt 


CT. ˙* 
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Till thou applaud the deed. Come, feeling night, 

Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 6 

And, with thy bloody and inviſible hand, 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 

Which keeps me pale !—# Light thickens ; and the 
crow 

5 Makes wing to the rooky wood: | 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze; 

While night's black agents to their preys do rouze, 


3 Come ſealing night,] | 
Thus the common editions had it; but the old one, feeling, i. e. 
blinding ; which is right. It is a tefm in falconty, + 

dog WAR BURTOY, 
So, in the Boule of Hawiyng, Hun!yng, &c. bl. I. no date: 

„ And he muſt take wyth hym nedle and threde, to he the 
haukes that bene taken, And in thys maner the muſt be ed. 
Jake the nedel and thryde, and put it through the over eye lyd, 
and ſoe of that other, and make them faſt under the beeke that 
ſhe ſe not, &c. STEEVENS, 
Came ſecling night, 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bord 

Which 172 1 me plc. 6 
This may be well explained by the following paſſage in Nich. III: 

Cancel bis bond »f life, dear God, I pray.” 
Again, in Cymbeline, act V. ſc. iv; | 

6 take tliis life, 

e& And cance! theſe cold bonds." STEEveRs, 

Light thickens ; and the crow] 

By the expreſſion, light thickens, Shakſpeare means, the light pro: 
dull or muddy. In this ſenſe he uſes it in Ant. and Cleopatra. 
” my luſtre thickens ; 
When be ſhines by“ — EpwarDs's M88. 
It may be added, that in the ſecond part of K. Hen. IV. Prince 
John of Lancaſter tells Falſtaff, that his deſert is zoo thick ro fbine,” 
STEEVENS-» 


5 Makes ching to the rooky wood +} | 
Rooky may mean damp, miſl'y, fleaming with exhalations, It 13 
only a North country variation of dialect from rech. In Cris 
anus, Shakſpeare mentions 3 | 
| 4 the reet of th* rotten fens.“ 
And, in Caltba Poctarum, &c. 1599 : 
*« Comes in a vapour like a reoki/b ryme.” 
Rooky cb may, however, ſignify a reokery, the ard that 
acvaunds with rockis STEEVENS: 
Thou 


— 
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Thou aacvell'fi at my words : but hold thee ſtill ; 
T hings, bad begun, make ſtrony themſelves by ill : 
So, pt'ythee, gO with me, ¶Exeunt. 


S CEN E III. 
Enter three Murderers, 


1 Mur. 5 But who did bid thee 3 join with us? 

3 Mur. Macbeth. 

3 Mur. He needs not our miſtruſt; ſince he de: 

livers 
Our offices, and what we have to do 
To the direction juſt. 
1 Mur. Then ſtand with us. | 

The weſt vet glimmers with ſome freaks of day : 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The ſubject of our watch. 

3 Myr. Hark | I hear horſes: | 

f Bangud within.) Give us a light there, ho! 

2 Mur. Then it 1s he; the reſt 
That are within 7 the note of expectation, 
Already are the court. 

1 Mur. His borſes go about. 

3 Mur. Almoſt a mile: but he does uſually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 


| 6 But 0 tid bid thee goin with us ?] 
The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is this, The ferfe ſpy, 
mentioned: by Macbeth in the foregoing ſcene, has, before they 


enter upon the ſtage, given them the directions which were pro- 


med at the time gf their agreement; yet one of the murderers 
ſuborned, ſuſpects him of intending to betray them; the other ob- 
ſerres, that, by his exact knowledge of «wha! they vere to do, he 
appears to be employed by Macbeth, and needs not be miſtruſted. 
JounsoN, 
7 — the note of expiftation, | 


1 e. they who are ſet down in the liſt of gueſts, and expected to 


fupper. STEEVERS. 


O 0 2 Enter 


* 
— — — * 
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Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a torch, 


2 Mur. A light, a light! 
3 Mur. Tis he. ; 
1 Mur, Stand to't. 
Ban. It will be rain to-night. 
1 Mur. Let it come down. | They aſſault Banque, 
Ban. Oh, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly; 
Thou may'ſt revenge. Oh flave ! 
| Dies. Fleance eſcapes, 
3 Mur. Who did ftrike out the light? 
1 Mur, * Was't not the way ? 
Mur. There's but one down ; the ſon is fled, 
2 Miu. We have loſt beſt half of our affair. 
1 Mur. Well, let's away, and ſay how much is 
done, [ Exennt, 


CEC TNT, 


A banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady, Roſe, 
Lenox, Lords, and Attendants. 


Mac. ? You know your own degrees, fit down : at 
Ns 


* Wait not the way?) 

i. e. the beſt means we could take to evade diſcovery. 
OTEEVENS, 
9 You know your own degrees, fit down: 
At firft and laft the hearty welcome.) 
As this pun ge ſtands, not only the numbers are very imperfect, 
but the tenſe, if any can be found, weak and contemptible, The 
numbers will be improved by reading: | 
| fil down at firſt, 

And laft a hearty welcomes 


But for % ſhould then be written next. I believe the true read» 
ing is: 


You know your own degrees, fit down.—To firſ? 
And loft the hearty ævelcome. | 
All of whatever degree, from the higheſt to the loweſt, may be 
allured that the. r viſit is well received. Joyx809, F 
An 
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And laſt, the hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majeſty. 

Mac. Ourſelf will mingle with ſociety, 
And play the humble hoſt, X 
Our hoſteſs keeps her ſtate *; but, in beſt time, 
We will require her welcome. | 

Lady. Pronounce it for me, fir, to all our friends; 
For my heart ſpeaks, they are welcome. 


Enter firſt Murderer, to the dror. 


Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts“ 
thanks : py | 
Both fides are even: Here I'll fit i'the midſt : 
Be large in mirth; anon, we'll drink a meaſure 
The table round, There's blood upon thy face. 
Mur. Tis Banquo's then. ] 
Mach. * *Tis better thee without, than he within, 
Is he diſpatch'd ? | 


Our boſteſi keeps ber fate, &c.] | 
This idea might have been borrowed from Holinſhed, p. 108: 
© The king (Hen. VIII.) cauſed the queene to keepe the ęſtate, 
and then ſat the ambaſſadours and ladies as they were marſnalled 
by the king, who would not fit, but walked from place to place, 
making cheer, &Cc.'”” STEEVENS. | 

A /iate appears to have been a royal chair with a canopy over 

it. So, in king Henry IV. P. I: | 

„ This chair ſhall be my fare.” 
Again, in Sir Thomas Herbert's Memoirs of Charles I: Where 
being et, the king ander a ſtale at the end of the room * 
Again, in The View of France, 1598: Eſpying the chayre not 
to ſtand well under the Fate, he mended it handiomely himſelf.” 
MALONE. 


2 *T;s Better thee without, than he within. ] 
The ſenſe requires that this paſſage ſhou!d be read thus: 
| *Tis better thee without, than him within, 
That is, I am better pleaſed that the blood of Banquo ſhould be on thy 
face than in h:s body. | 
The authour might mean, I is better that Banquo's blond were 
on thy face, than he in th's room. Expreſſions thus imperfect are 
common in his works, Jouxsox. | 


Ooz : Mur. 
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Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him. 
Mac. Thou art the beſt o 'the cut-throats : : Yet 
he's good, 
That did the }ike for Fleance : if thou didſt it, 
Thou art the non-pareil. 

Mur. Moſt royal fir, 
Fleance is *ſcap'd. 

Mac. Then comes my fir again : I had elſe been 

perfect; 
Whole as the marble, fopndkc as the rock; 
As broad, and general, as the caſing air: 
But now, I am cabin'd, cribb'd, 3 d, bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears, But Banquo's ſafe? 

Mur. Ay, my good lord: ſafe in a ditch: he 8888 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head; 

The leaſt a death to nature. 

Macb. Thanks for that: 
There the grown ſerpent lies ; "the worm, that's ſled, 
Hath nature that in time will-venom breed, 

No teeth for the preſent. Get thee gone; to-morrow 
We'll hear, ourſclves again. [ Exit . er, 
| Lady. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheon: : the ſcaſt is fold, 

That is not often vouch'd while *tis a making, 

"Tis given with welcome: to feed, were beſt at home; 
From thence, the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 


* 


2 -trenched 946 — 
Trancher to cut. Fr. See vol. I. p 200. STEEVENS, 

e the feaſt is told, Sc. 
Mr. Pope reads : the feaſt is cold, —and not without plauſi- 
bility. Such another expretiion occurs in The Elder Bruher of 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 

% You muſt be welcome too: -e feaſt is flat elſe,” 
And the ſame expretlion as Shakſpeare's occurs in the Remaunt of 
the Roje : | 
Good dede done through praicre, 
% J, ſold, and bought to dere.” STEEVENS. 
the feaſt 15 ſold.——1 
The meaning is,. — That which is not give» chearfull ly, cannot be 
called a gif, it is ſomething that mul be paid tor. Jouxsou. 


Meeting 
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Mecting were bare without it. 
E the Gbeſt of Banfub- , and fits in Macbeth's 
place. 
Mach. Sweet remembrancer! 
Now, gevd digeſtion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 
Len. May it pleaſe yout highneſs fit ? 
Macb, Here had we now our country 's honour 
roof'd, _ 
Were the grac d perſon of our Banquo preſent; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkinonels, 
Than piry for mifchance ! 

Rofje, His abſence, fir, 

Lays blame upon his promiſe, Pleaſe it your high- 
nefs 
To grate ns with your royal company ? 

Macb. The table's full. 

Len. Here is a place reſerv'd, fir, 

Mach. Where? 

Len. Here, my good lord. What Is't that moves 

your highneſs? 

Mac. Which of you have done this? 

Lords. What, my good lord ? 

Mach. Thou canſt nat ſay, I did it: never © ſake 
Thy goary locks at me. 

Raſſe, Gentlemen, rife ; his highnefs 15 not well, 
Lady. Sit, worthy friends :—my lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep teat; 
The fit is mamentary ; upon a thought 
He will again be well: It much you note him, 

You ſhall offend him, and 5 extend his paſſion; 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man? 


+ Enter the gheft of Banquo, ay This circumſtance of Ban- 
go vhoft ſeems to be alluded to in The Puritan, firſt printed in 
1607, and ridiculouſly afcrized to Shakipeare : „% We'll ha' the 
cbofl i' th' white ſheet fit at aper end o' thb table,” FARMER, 

S extend his paſſion ; | 
Prolong his ſuftering ; make his fit longer. Jonssox. 


O 04 Alascb. 
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Mach. Ay. and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appall the devil. 

Lady. O proper (tuff! 
This 1s the very painting of your fear : 
This is the air-drawn-dagger, which, you aid, 
Led you to Duncan. O, theſe flaws, and ſtarts, 
(Impoſtors to true fear) would well become 
A woman s ſtory, at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf ! 
Why do you make ſuch faces? When all's done 
You look but on a ſtool. 3 

Mac. Pr'ythee, ſee there! behold! look ! lo! 

how ſay you? 

Why, what care I ? If thou canſt nod, ſpeak too. 
If charnel-houſes, and our graves, muſt ſend 
Thoſe that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites *. | 

Lady. What! quite unmann'd in folly ? 


O proper fuß] 
This ſpeech is rather too long for the circumſtances in which it is 
ſpoken. It had begun better at, Shame iet! JonnsoN. 
7 — 00, theſe flaws and flarts, . 
(Impoſtors to true fear,) would well become 
A woman's flory at a winter's fire, 
| Authoriz'd by her grandam. 
Flaws are ſudden guſts. The author perhaps wrote: 
w— Thoſe flaws and farts, 
Impoſtures true to fear would well become; 
; A woman's flory, 
Theſe ſymptoms of terrour and amazement might better become 
imp:/tures true only to fear, might become a coward at the recital of 
fuch faiſchoods as no man could credit, whoſe underſianding <wwas not 
cu e by his terrors ; tales told by a ewoman over a fire on the au- 
be of her grandam. JOAExSON» 
Ob, thefe flatus and flarts,. 
Tmpoftors to trie fear, 
i. e. theſe flaws and ſtarts, as they are indications of your needleſs 
fears, are the imitators or impoſtors only of thoſe which ariſe 
from a fear well grounded. WAR BURTON. 
| s Shall be the mas of kites.) 
The ſame thought occurs in penſer's Faery Queen, b. ii. c. 8: 
| ++ But be extorbed in the raven or the &:ight,”” STEEVENS, 


Mach. 


/ 
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Mac. If I ſtand here, I ſaw him. 

Lady. Fie, for ſhame ! 

Math. Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i'the olden 

time, 

Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gentle weal; 
Ay, and fince too, murders have been perform” d 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end: but now, they riſe again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And puſh us from our ſtools ! This 1 is more ſtrange 
Than ſuch a murder is. 

Lady. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 

Mac. I do forget : ——— 
Do not muſe at me *, my moſt worthy friends; ; 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health to 

all; 

Then VII fit down: Give me ſome wine, fill full: 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 


Re-enter Ghoſt. 


And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mils ; 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirſt, 
2 And all to all. | 


9 Ere human Mani purg'd the gentle weal 
The gentle aueal, is, the peaceable community, the ſtate made quiet 
and ſafe by human flatutes. 
* ** Mollia ſicure peragebant otia gentes.” Jonxsox. 
Do not mule at m—— 
To muſe anciently ſignified to be in amaz?. See vol. I. p. 18. 
vol. iv. p. 78. STEEVENS. 
* And all to all.] 
L e. all good wiſhes to all: ſuch as he had named above, loue, 
health, and joy. WARBURTON. 
once thought it ſhould be hail to all, but I now think tl at 
the preſent reading is right. JounsoN. 
Timon uſes nearly the ſame expreſſion to his nn act I. Al 
RIG. ws STEEVENS.. 
Lords, 


= 
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Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. N 3 
Mach. Avant! and quit my fight! Let the earth 


hide thee ! * | 
Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes | 
Which thou doſt glare with! 
Lady. Think of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of cuſtom : tis no other; 
Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time, 
Mach. What man are, I dare: 
Approach chou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd Rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tyger 3, 
Take any Hope but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble : Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword ; 
If trembling I inhibit, then proteſt me 
0 The 


De Hyrcan ger, r 

Theobald chuſes to read, in oppoſition to the old copy: Fe- 
earian tyger; but the alteration was unneceſfary, as Dr. Philemon 
Holland, in his tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hift. p. 122, mention: 
the Hyrcane ſea. TOLLET.. 

Alteration certainly might be fpared : in Riches ſecond part of 
Sirronides, 4to. 1584, ſign. c. 1. we have Contrariewile theie 
** ſouldiers like to Hircax1ygers, revenge themſelves on their ong 
6 bowelles, ſott e parricides, ſome fratricides, all homicides.” 

[ET TY OE TOTO TA ITY R 
Sir W. Davenant firt made this unneceſſary alteration. Hyrcas 
tygers are mentioned by Daniel, our author's contemporary, 1 


his ſonnets, 1594: 
cc 


* 


reſtore thy fierce and eruel ming 
To Hircan tigers and to ruthlets bears.“ MaLOx E. 
2 trembling J inhabit ) | ELD 
This is the original reading, which Mr. Pope changed to #nbib#, 
which inhibhit Dr. Warburton interprets r The old reading 
may ſtand, at leaſt as well as the emendation, Suppoſe we read: 
If trembling I evade it. Jon xsOox. 
Inbibit ſeems more likely to have been the poet's own word, 23 
he utes it frequently in the ſenſe required in this paſſage, Orbelo, 


act I. ic. 7: 
* a practiſer 
„ Of arts iabibited. 


5 8 oy : Hamlt, 


- 
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The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible ſhadow ? i! 

Unreal mockery, hence !—Why, ſo being gone, 

| am a man again.—Pray you, fit ſtill. | 

Lady. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the. 

| good meeting, | 2 2 
With moſt admir'd diſorder. 

Mach. Can ſuch things be, 


And 


Hamlet, act II. ſc. 62 N 
„I think their inhibition comes of the late innovation.” 
To :abibit is to forbid. Ihe poet might probably have written: 
If tremblivg I inhibit thee, proreft me, &c. STEEVENS. 

[ have no doubt that **. zzb46zr ther, — is the true reading. 
In Als Well that Ends Well, we find in the ſecond and all the 
ſuhſequent folios “ which is the moſt iababited fin of the 
canon.“ inſtead of inhibited, ; 

In our author's king Richard II, we have nearly the ſame 
thought z 
«© If I dare eat, or drink, pr breathe, or live, 

I dare meet Surm in the wilderneſs.” NMALOV ES. ter 

Inbabit is the original reading; and it needs no alteration, 
The obvious meaning i——dhould you challenge me to en- 
counter you in the deſert, and I through fear remain trembling 
in my caſtle, then proteſt me, &c. dhakſpeare here uſes the 
verb inhabit in à neutral ſenſe, to expreſs continuance in a given 
/tuation ; and Milton has employed it in a ſimilar manner; 

Meanwhile inbabit lax, ye powers of heaven! 


1 * 12 | HENLEY. 
Can ſuch things be, 
And overcome us, like a ſummers cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder ? | 
Why not? if they be only like a ſummer's cloud? The ſpeech 
is given wrong; it is part of the lady's foregoing ſpeech ; and, 
beudes that, is 3 little corrupt. We ſhould read it thus: 
— Can't /uch things be, 
And overcome us, like a Jummer”s cloud, 
Without aur ſdecial wyonder ? 
i. e. cannot theſe viſions, without ſo much wonder and amaze- 
ment, be preſented to the 4//yrbed imagination in the manner 
that air viſions, in ſummer clouds, are prelented to a wants one : 
v hich ſometimes ſhew a lion, a caſtle, or a promontory ? 1 he 
thought is fine, and in character. Overcome is uſed for Aercige. 
WARBURTON» 
Ihe alteration is introduced by a miſinterpretation. The mean- 
ing is not that hee things are like a ſummer-cloud, but can ſuch 
wonders 
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And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder? * You make me ſtrange 
Even to the diſpoſition that I owe, 

W hen now I think you can behold ſuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 

When mine is blanch'd with fear“. 


wonders as theſe paſs over us without wonder, as a caſual ſyn. 
mer-cloud patles over us. JonxsOox. 

No initance is given of this ſenſe of the word overcome, which 
has cauled all the difficulty; it is however to be found in Spen- 
ſer, Faery Queen, b. iii. c. 7. ſt. 4: | 

* A little valley 
„ All covered with thick woods, that quite it overcame,” 
FARMER, 


Again, in Marie Magdalene”s Repentance : 
& With blode ow4rcome were both his eyen.” Marons, 
You make me firange | 
Ewen to the diſpc/ition that J owe] 
Which in plain Engliſh is only: Los make me juſt mad. 
| WARBURTON, 
You produce in me an alienation of mind, which is probably the 
expreſſion which our author intended to paraphraſe. Jonxsox. 
J db not think that either of the editors has very ſucceſsfully 
explained this paſſage, which ſeems to mean, — Zo prove to me 
that am a ſtranger even to my own diſpeſition, when I perceive that 
the wry object æubich fleals the colour from my cheek, permits it to re- 
main in yours, In other words, —— You prove to me how falſe an 
epinion I have hitherto maintained ef my own courage, ben yours 
on te trial is found to exceed it. A thought ſomewhat ſimilar oc- 
curs in the Merry Hoes of Windſor, act II. 1c. i: PI] entertain 
myſelt like one I am not acquainted withal.“ Again, in Al's 
Vill that End: Mell: act V: 
t if you know | 
That you are well acquainted with yourſelf,” SrEEVExs. 
The mranmg, I think, is, You make me a ftranger to, or forget- 
Jul ft, 1hai brave dijpofition which I know I poſſeſs, and make me 
fancy myſelf a coward, <vhen I perceive that 1 am terrified by a 
fab <chich has not in the leaft alarmed you. MALows. | 
I believe it only means you make me amazed. The word ffranze 
was then uſed in that ſenſe. So in the Hiftory of Jack of New- 
berry—** ] jeſt not, ſaid ſhe; for I mean it ſhall be and ſtand 
* not //rangely, but remember that you promiſed wry &c.“ 
| DITOR. 


7 are blanch'd with ar. ] 

i. e. turn'd pale, as in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Mally, 1623 
| © Thou doſt b/axch miſchief, 
« Doſt make it white,” STEEVENS. 


Roſe. 
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Roſſe. What fights, my lord? 
Lady. I pray you, ſpeak not; he grows worſe and 
worle ; | 
Queſtion enrages him: at once, good night :— 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once, 
Len. Good night, and better health 
Atrend his majeſty ! 
Lady. A kind good night to all! 
Macb, It will have blood: they ſay, blood will 
have blood : ; 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to ſpeak ; 
Augurs, and underſtood relations, have 
By 


* 7t twill have blood, &c.] So, in The Mirror of Magiſtrates, 
. 118, 
; Take heede yee princes by examples paſt, 
Bloud will have bloud other firit or laſt, HENDERSON, 
1t <vill have blood, they ſay ; blood <will bave bloed:] 
I would thus point the paſſage; 
It will have blood : they fay, blood will have blood, 
As a confirmation of the reading, I would add the following 
authority: 
* Blood aſketh blood, and death myſt death requite.” 
Perrex and Perrex. act IV. ſc. ii. W ALLE. 
9 Augurs, and under/iood relations, 
By the word relation is underſtood the conncction of effects wit! 
cauſes ; to underſtand relations as an augur, is to know how theſe 
things relate to each other, which have no viſible combination or 
dependence. Jouxsox. | 
Augurs, and underſtood relations. 
By relations is meant the relation one thing is ſuppoſed to bear to 
another. The ancient ſoothſayers of all denominations practiſed 
their art upon the principle of analogy. Which analogies were 
tounded in a * philoſophy ariſing out of the nature of 
ancient ĩdolatry; which would require a volume to explain. If 
Shakſpeare meant what I ſuppoſe he did by re/ations, this ſhews 
a very profound knowledge T antiquity. Bur, after all, in hjs 
licentious way, by relations, he might only mean languages, i. e. 
the language of birds. WARBURTON. 
The old copy has the paſſage thus: 
Augures, and underftood relations, have 


E magget Pres and choughs , &c. 


By JW” and choughs, and rooks, brought 
hs ort 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. What is the night? 
Lady. Almoſt at odds with morning, which is 
which. 
Mach. How fay'ſt thou, that Macduff denies his 
perſon, 
At our great bidding? | 
ady. Did you ſend to him, fir ? 
Aach. J hear it by the way; but I will ſend : 
There's not a one of them, but in his houſe 


1 keep 


The-modern editors read : | 
Augurs that underitand relations, have 
By magpies and by chorghs, &c. 5 
Perhaps we ſhould read, azgzr:es, i. e. prognoſtications by means 
of omens and prodigies. Theſe, together with the connection of 
eftects with canes” Bales underſtood (ſays he) have been inſiry. 
mental in divulging the moſt ſecret murders. 

In Cotgrave's Dictionary, a mazpie is called a magatepie. Ma 
£0t=pie is the original name of the bird; Magot being the familia: 
2ppellation given to pies, as we ſay Rebin to a redbreaſt, Tom to a 
tit mouſe. P to a ſparrow, &c. The modern wag is the abdre- 
viation of the ancient Maget, a word which we had from the 
French. STEEVENS. 

r. Stcevens rightly reſtores Magot- pier. In Ninſhew's Gui 
to the Tongues, 1617, we meet with a mageatapie: and Middleton 
in his More Diſembiers befade II cm, ſfays: He calls her mage o 
pie.” FARMER. . | 

t Hes ſay ff thou, &c.] | | 
Macbeth here aſks a queſtioa, which the recollection of a mo- 
ment enables him to anſwer. Ot this forgetfulneſs, natural to 2 
mind oppreſs'd, there is a beautiful inſtance in the facred ſong 
of Deborah and Barak : © She aſted her wiſe <wanen counſel : yea, 
he returned an cer te herſelf.” 

This circumſtance hkewiſe takes its rife from hillory. Mac- 
beth ſent to Macduff to aſſiſt in building the caſtle of Dunfinare. 
Macduff ſent workmen, &c. but did not chuſe to truſt his perion 
In the tyrant's power. From this time he reſolved on his death. 
: STEEVENS. 


2 There's not a one of them, 

A one of them, however uncouth the phraſe, ſignifies an indi- 
vidual. In 4/4zmazar, 1614, the ſame expreſſion occurs: Not 
4 oxe ſhakes his tail, but 1 tligh out a paſſion.“ Theobald wou!s 
| | read 


keep a ſervant fee d. I will to-morrow, 

(And betimes I will) unto the weird fiſters : 

More ſhall they ſpeak ; for how I am bent to know, 

By the worſt means, the worſt: for mine own good, 

All cauſes ſhall give way; I am in blood 

Stept in ſo far, has; ſhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er : 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 

Which muſt be acted, ere they may be ſcann'd 3. 
Lady. * You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, fleep. 
Mach. Come, we'll to ſleep : My ftrange and ſelt- 

abuſe . 
I; the initiate fear, that wants hard uſe : 


We are yet but young in deed. - _ [ Excunt« 
SCENE 


read ehane; and might have found his propoſed emendation in 
Davenant's alteration of Macbeth, 1653. This avowal of the ty- 
rant is authorized by Hohnſhed : “ He had in every nobleman's 
houſe one fie fellow or other in fee with him to reveale all, &c.“ 


STEEVENS,; 
$ he ſcanin'd. }] | | 
To /can is to examine nicely. Thus, in Hamlet: 
* ſo he goes to heaven, | - 
„ And fo am I reveng' d: that muſt be cand. 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611 : 
6 -how thele are ſcaus d, 282 
Let none decide but ſuch as underſtand.” SrERNVYIXS. 
4 You lack the ſcaſon of all natures, /leep.] 
I take the meaning to be, you want /lezp, which /eaſons, or. gives 
ihe reliſh to all nature. Indiget fomni vitae condimenti.” 
| Jounson. 


You lack the ſeaſon of all natures fleep.] | 
This word is often uſed in this ſenſe by our author. So, in A”: 
Well that Ends Mell: *Tis the beſt brine a maiden can ſeaſor 
her praiſe in.“ Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

«© But I alone, alone muſt fit and pine, 

„ Sefoning the earth with ſhowers of ſilver brine.” 

4 8 — MALONE. 

e are yet ung in deed. | 

The editions before Theobald 3 

We're yet but young indeed. Jo xsox. 

The meaning is not HI explained by a line in X. Hen. VI. third 

part: We are not, Macbeth would ſay, ; 


Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds.” - 
| 2 
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= 


e 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecate*, 
1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecat* ? you look an, 


erly. | 
Hee. Have I not reaſon, beldams, as you are, 
Saucy, and overbold ? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth, 
In riddles, and affairs of death ; 
And l, the miſtreſs of your charms, 
The cloſe contriver of ali harms, 
Was never call d to bear my part, 
Or ſhew the glory of our art ? 


The initiate fear, is the fear that always attends the firſt initiae 
tion into guilt, before the mind becomes callous and inſenſible by 
fi quent repetitions of it, or (as the poet ſays) by hard uſe. 

| ..*  OTEEVENS, 

os meeting Hecate.] Shakſpeare has been cenſured for in- 
troducing Hecate among the vulgar witches, and conſequently, 
for confounding ancient with modern ſuperſtitions. Hie has, 
however, authority for giving a miſtreſs to the witches, Delri, 
Dijquiſ. Mag. lib. 11. aps. 9. quotes a paſſage of Apuleius, Lib. 
de Afruo aureo: de quadam Caupona, regina Sagarum,” And 
adds further: ut icias etiam tum quaſdam ab us hoc tzrulo ho- 
noratas.” In conſequence of this information, Ben Jonſon, in 
one of his maſques, has introduced a character which he calls a 
Dame, who prelides at the meeting of the Witches: 

6 Silters, ſtay; we want our dame.” 

The dame accerdingly enters, inveſted with marks of ſuperiority, 
and the reſt Pay an implicit obedience to her commands, Shak- 
ſpeare is therefore blameable only for calling his preſiding charac - 
ter Hecate, as it might have been brought on with propriety un- 
der any other title whatever. STEEVENS. 

Shakſpeare ſeems to have been unjuſtly cenſured for introduc- 
ing Hecate among the modern witches. Scot's D:i/covery of Witchs 
craft}, book iii. c. 2. and c. 16. and book xii. c. 3. mentions it as 
the common opinion of all writers, that witches were ſuppoſed 
to have nightly meetings with Herodias, and the Pagan gods,” 
and ** that in the night times they ride abroad with Diana, the 
goddeſs of the Pagans, &c.“ Their dame or chief leader ſeems 
alwa s to have been an old Pagan, as * the ladie $ibylla, Miz 
Lerva, or Diana.“ TOLLET, | 
And 


ERC. T.T 7 7" 
And, which is worſe, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward fon, 

5pightfuls and Wrathful; who, as others do, 
| oves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now : Get you gone, 

And at the pit of Acheron? 

Meet me i'the morning; thither he 

Will come to know his deſtiny, 

Your veſſels, and your ſpells, provide, 
Your charms, and every thing beſide } 

l am-for the air; this night III ſpend 

Unto a diſmal fatal end“. 

Great bufineſs muſt be wrought ere noon : 
Upon the corner of the moon | 

There hangs a“ vaporous drop profound: 
[il eatch it ere it come to ground: 3 


. 


Inet ef Acheron] 1 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have thought it allowable to beſtow the nams 
of Acheron on any fountain, lake, or pit, through which there 
was vulgarly ſuppoſed to be a communication between this arid 
the infernal worlc.- The true original Acheron was a river in 
Greece; and yet Virgil gives this name to his lake in the val- 
ley of Amſanctus in Italy. STEEYENS. 

5s Uato a d:ſma/ fatdl end.] The old copy violates the me- 
tre by reading 
Unto a Uiſmal and a fatal end. 8. 
Perhaps diſinal:ſatul. Shakſpeare, as Mr. Tyrwhitt obſerves 
in a note on A*ze R:chard III. is fond of theſ compound epi- 
thets, in which the firſt adjective is to be cc nſi dered as an ad- 
verb. So in that play we meet with cheldib fooliſb, jenjel;ſs 054 
ſlinait; and morial ffaring. STEEVENS: 
=vap rous drop profound ; at's 
That is, a drop that has prefound, d.ep, or hidden qualities. 
| | | jJounson. 


There bangs a Vap*rous drop 5 ˙2 17 31 
This vaporous drop ſeems to have been meant for the ſame as th: 
virus lunare of the ancients, being a foam which the mcon was 
fuppoſed to ſhed on particular herbs, or other objects, when 
ſtrongly loticited by enchantment- Lucan introduces ictho 
uling ic. I. G: | | 
| 4 irs large lunare minifrat.” STEEYENS- 


* 


538 M. As C, B, E. T. thy 
And that, diſtill'd by magic * flights, 
Shall raiſe fuch Aalen pier, 
As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion : _ 
He ſhall ſpurn fate, ſcorn death, and bear 
His hopes bove wiſdom, grace, and fear: 
And you all he 7.000122”; 
Is mortals' chiefeſt enemy. (Magic and a ſong. 
Hark, I am call'd; my little fpirit, fee, 1 
- Sits in a foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. 
[ Sing within. Come away, come away, &c. 
1 IWiich. Come, let's make haſte, ſhe'll ſoon be 


back again. [Exeunt, 
. duels: o+ Ve 
, Enter Lenox, and another lord. 


Len. My former ſpeeches have but hit your 
thoughts, el hot 

Which can interpret further: only, I ſay, 

Things have been ſtrangely borne : The gracious 
Duncan 1 

Was pitied of Macbeth :—marry, he was dead: — 

And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late; 


Whom, you may ſay, if it pleaſe you, Fleance kill'd, 
For Fleance fled. Men muft not walk too late. 


e Abt,] Arts; ſubtle pradices. Jouxsow. 
Hrter Lenox, and another Lord.) As this tragedy, like the reſt 
of Shakſpeare's, is perhaps overſtocked with perionages, it is not 
eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why a nameleſs character ſhould be intro- 
duced here, ſince nothing is ſaid that might not with equal pro- 
riety have been put into the mouth of any other diſaffected man. 
believe therefęre that in the original copy it was written with a 
very conunon fotm of contraction Lenox and An. for which the 
tranſcriber, inſtead of Lenox and Angus, ſet down Lenox and ar- 
other Lord, The author had indeed been more indebted to the 


tranſeriber's fidelity and diligence, had he committed no errors 
ot greater importance. JOHNSON. 4 


; | Who 


2 


— 


Who cannot Want” the thought, how monſterous 

It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 

To kill their gracious father? damned fact 

How it did grieve Macheth! did he not ſtraight, 

In pious rage, the two delinguents tear, 

That were the ſlaves of drink, and thralls of ſleep? 

Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wiſely too; 

For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive, 

To hear the men deny it. So that, I'fay, 

He has borne all things well: and I do think, 

That, had be Duncan's ſons under his key, 

(As, an't pleaſe heaven, he ſhall not) they ſhould find 
What *twere to kill a father; ſo ſhould Fleance. 

But, pete "=> from broad words, and *cauſe he 
WIE © | | 
His prefence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 

Macduff lives in diſgrace :- Sir, can you tell 
Where he beſtows himſelf? _- 

Lord. * The fon of Duncan, | 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court; and is receiv'd 
Of the moſt-pious Edward with ſuch grace, 

That the malevolence of fortune nothin 

Takes from his high reſpect: Thither Macduff isgone 5 
To pray the holy king, upon his aid 

To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward : © 


Ibs cannot want the thaught—— ] 
The ſenſe requires: | 
Who can want the thought. ; ; 
Vet, I believe, the text is not corrupt. Shakſpeare is ſometimes 
incorrect in theſe minutiz. MaLoxE. | 
„1 + The fon of Duncan,} | ory | 
The common editions have /ons. Theobald corrected it. JOHNSON. 
5 biber Macduff 15 gone 
To pray the holy king, &c. ] iy | 0 
The modern editors, for the ſake of the metre, omit the worsl 
Lo, and read, | ” 
Thither Macduff 
I gone to pray the king, &c. STEEYENS, 


Pp That, 


* 


580 M ACB E T H. 
That, by the help of theſe, (with Him above 
To ratify the work) we may again 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights; 
Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives ©; 
Do faithful homage, ? and receive free honours, 
All which we pine for now: And this re 
Hath fo exaſperate * the king, that he 
Prepares for ſome attempt of war. 
en. Sent he to Macduft ? | | 

Lord. He did: and with an abſolute, Sir, not I, 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, 
And hums ; as who ſhould ſay, Tou'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer, | 
Len. And that well might 
Adviſe him to a caution?, to hold what diſtance 
His wiſdom can provide. Some holy ange! 
Fly to the court of England, and unfol 
His meflage ere he come; that a ſwift bleſſing 
May ſoon return to this our ſuffering country 
Under a hand accurs'd! _ | 

Lord. I'll ſend my prayers with him. [ Ereunt. 


® Free from our ſeaſta and banquets bloody knives ;j——] 

The conſtruction is Free our feaſts and banquets from bloody 
knives, Perhaps the words are tranſpoſed, and the lige originally 
itood : | 
Our ſcaſts and banquets free from bloody Knives, MaLox E. 
7 ard receige free honours, ] 
Free for gratetul. WarBuTON. | 

How can jree be grateful? It may be either honours freely be 
ford, not purchaſed by crimes; or honours without ſlavery, 
without dread of a tyrant. guss. | | 

5 ——their &:2g, ——] The ſenſe requires that we ſhould read 
tte king, 1. c. Macbeth. Tler is the reading of the old copy. 

| | om STEEVENS. 


9 Adviſe him to a caution, —] 
Thus the old copy. The modern editors, to add ſmoothneſs to 
the verification, read, te @ care.— STEEYENS, | 


B 


15 


ACT iv. s CEN E I. 


Thunder, Enter the tbree Witches. 


1 Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd*. 
2 Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig 
whin'd *, | 


: SCENEL.] As this is the chief ſcene of enchantment in 
the play, it is proper in e. to obſerve, with how much 
judgment Shakſpeare has ſelected all the eircumſtances of his in- 
ternal ceremonies, and how exactly he has conformed to common 
opinions and traditions+ : 

| Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.“ * 


— — 


ug —— — — 


2 Thrice the brinded cat hath met d.] | | 
A cat, from time immemorial, has been the agent and favourite of 
witches, This ſuperſtitious fancy is pagan, and very ancient ; and 
the original, perhaps, this: hen Galinthia was changed into à Cat 
by the Fates ( ſays Antonius Liberalis, Metam. cap. 29.) , by witches, 
(/ays Pauſaniam in bis Beeotics), Hecate took pity of her, and mads 
har her pricfieſi; in which office ſhe continues to this day. Hecate 
herſeif vos, 'qohen Typhon forced all the gods and goddeſſes to hide them- 
ſelves in animals, afſumed the ſhape of a cat. So, Ovid: 

„ Fele ſoror Phabi latuit.” WarBURTON, 

3 Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whin'd.| : 
Mr. Theobald reads, twice and once, &c. and obſerves that odd 
numbers are uſed in all enchantments and magical operations. 
The remark in juſt, but the paſſage was miſunderſtood. The 
ſecond Witch only repeats the number which the firſt had men- 
tioned, in order to confirm what ſhe had faid ; and then adds, that 
the bedge-pig bad likewiſe cried, though but once. Or what ſeeins 
more eaſy, the hedge-pig had whined 2c7r:ice, and aſter an interval 
lad whined once again, 4 

Even numbers, however, were always reckoned inauſpicious. 

So, in the Honeſt Lawyer, by S. 8. 1610 : * Sure ?tis not a lucky 
time; the firſt crow 1 heard this morning, cried mvice. This 
even, fir, is no good number.“ Twice and once, however, might 
be a cant expreſſion. So, in K. Hen. IV. P. II. Silence ſays, 
i have been merry twice, and once, ere now.“ STeEEVEnNS, 


/'Pp'3 


_—— — * 


3 Mitch. 


382 ener. 


3 Witch, Harper cries 3: — tis time, tis time :. 


The uſual form in which familiar ſpirits are reported to converſe 
with witches, is that of a cat. A witch, who was tried about 
half a century before the tune of Shakſpeare, had a cat named 
Rutterkin, as the ſpirit of one of thoſe witches was Grimalkin ; 
and when any miſchief was to be done, ſhe uſed to bid Rutterkin 
go and fly, Hut once when ſhe would have fent Rutterk:n to tor- 
ment a daughter of the counteſs of Rutland, inſtead of going or 
Aying, he only ctied mew, from whence ſhe diſcovered' that the 
lady was out of his power, the power of witches being not uni- 
verlal, but limited. as Shakſpeare has taken care to inculcate ; 

* Though his bark cannot be loſt, > 

« Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt,” | 
The common afflictions which the malice of witches produced, 


were melancholy, fits, and loſs of fleſh, , which are-threatened by 
one of Shakipeare's witches: | nt 


„ Weary ſevn nights, nine times nine. 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine.“ E 
It was likewife their practice to deſtroy the cattle of their 
neighbours ; and the farmers have to this day many ceremonies 
to ſecure their cows and other cattle from witchcraft ; but they 
ſeem to have been moſt ſuſpected of malite againſt ſwine. Shak- 
ſpeare has accordingly made one of his witches declare that ſhe 
Ka been Killing favine ; and Dr. Harſnet obſerves, that about that 
time, a ſow could not be il of jhe meaſles, nor à girl of the ſullens, 
But ſome old «voman wvas charg'd with witchcraft,” | 
« Toad, that under the cold ſtone, 
% Days and nights haſt thirty-one, 
«© Swelter'd venom ſleeping got; 
x & Boil thou firſt Pthe charmed pot.” 
Toads have likewiſe long lain under the reproach of being by 
ſome means acceſſary to witchcraft, for which reaſon Shakſpeare, 
in 


1 * 


— 


— * 8 


ww. tt tie. 


3, Harper crits: ] - | | 8175 | 
This is ſome imp, or familiar ſpirit, concerning whoſe etymology 
and office, the reader may be wiſer than the editor. Thoſe who 
are acquainted with Dr. Farmer's pamphlet will be unwilling to 
derive the name of Harper from Ovid's Harpalos, ab gude rapio- 
See Upton's Critical o&/ervations, &c. edit. 1748, p. 1856. 

Tt Fi, STEEVENS. 
4 wn" His tire, "tis time.] he 
This familiar does not cry out that it is time for them to begin 
their enchantments, but cries, i. e. gives them the ſignal, upon 
which the third Witch communicates the notice to her ſiſters: 
Harper cries i="tts time, "tis times STEEVERS. / 


5 | | 1 Witch 


® 


— 


* „ 


TATY * 


1 Witch. Round about te cad go* 5 61 
In the poifon'd entrails throw. Yi 
Toad, that under the cold ſtone, l 
Days and nights haſt rn bo 


in the firſt ſcene of this play. calls one of the ſpirit Padocke c or 
Toad, and now takes care to put a toad firſt into the pot When 
Vaninus was ſeized at T holouſe, there was found ar his lodgings 
ingens Bufo Vitro incluſus, à great toad. ſhut in @ vial, upon which 


thoſe that proſecuted him: Vengeficcum exprobrabant, e/arged Nw, I 
ſuppoſe, with witchcraft. 


“ Fillet of a fenny ſnake, © 

In the cauldron boil and bake: 
« Eye of newt, and toe of frog 
« For a charm, &c,”. 


The prop riet of thoſe ingredients, may be known by conſulting 


the books de Firibus Animalinm and de Mirabilibus Mundi, aſcrib- 
ed to Albertus Magnus, in which the reader, who has time and 
credulity,- may diſcover very wonderful ſecrets. 

Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, - 

„ Ditch:delivered by a drab;“ | 
It has been already mentioned in the Law againſt witches, that they 
are ſuppoſed to take vp dead bodies To ule in enchantments, 


which was confeſſed by the woman whom kin "g James examined, 
1 


and who had of a dead bbdy, that was divided in one of their al. 
ſemblies, two fingers for her ſhare. It is obſervable, that Shak - 
ſpear, on this great oceafion which involves the fate of a king, 
multiplies all the circumſtances of horror. The babe, whole finger 
is uſed, muſt be ſtrangled in its birth ; the greaſe muſt not only 
be human, but muſt have dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a 
murderer ; and even the ſow, whoſe blood is uſed, mutt have of- 


fended nature by derouring ber own farrow. \ Theſe are touches 


of judgment and genius. 
«© And now about the cauldron fing— 
« Black ſpirits and white, 
„ Blue ſpirits and grey, 
4 Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Lou that mingle may.“ 
Aud ina . part: 


* —wcd 


—_ 


_—_ 
— 


8 Round ao the' OY £0 — | 
Milton has caught this 1 image in his yen on the Morning 4 Cle ''s 


TIA ; 
© In. ame! dance about the furnace blue.“ 
'STEEVENS. 


P p 4 + *Sweker'd 
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% me 
Swelter'd venom * ſleeping got, 
Boil thou firſt Ythe charmed pot! 


All. 7 Double, double toil and trouble] 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. | 
1 Fitch. Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cau}dran bail and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 


„ weird ſiſters, hand in hand. 

** Thus do go about, about, 

„ Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

« And thrice again to make up nine N 
Theſe two paſſages I have braught together, becauſe they both 
ſeem ſubject to the objection of too much levity for the ſolemnity 
of enchantment, and may both be ſhewn, by one quotation from 
Camden's account of Ireland, to be founded upon a practice re- 
ally obſerycd by the unciviliſed natives of that country: When 
any one gets a fall, /ays the informer of Camden, he ſtarts up, and, 
turning three times to the right, digs a hole in the earth ; r they 
imagine that there is a ſpirit in the gronnd; and if he falls fick in 
two or three days, they ſend one of their women that is ſkilled in 
that way to the place, where ſhe fays, I call thee from the eaſt, 
weſt, north and ſouth, from the groves, the woods, the rivers, 
and the fens, from the fairirs, red, black, white,” There way 
likewiſe a book written before the time of Shakſpeare, deſcribing, 
amongſt other properties, the colours of ſpirits. ' | 

Many other circumſtances might be p rejeularifed, in which 

Shakſpeare has ſhown his judgment and/his nowledge. 


 JounsoN. 


Fueter d Denon - 
This word ſeems to be employ'd hy Shakſpeare, to ſignify that 
the animal was moiſtened with its own cold exſudations. 80, in 
the wenty-fecond ſong of Drayton's ,Polyolbion + | 
* And ail the knights there duh'd he morning but before, 
„Ihe evening ſun beheld there /areltcr'd in their gore.“ 
In the old tranflation of Boccace's Novels, the following ſen- 
tence alſo occurs: an huge and mighty toad even aoe/tering 
(as it were) in @ hole full of parjon.” ** Sweltering in blood” is 
lixewite an expreſſion ried by Fuller in his Chureb Hifory, p. 37. 


3 SrEREENYENSs. 
7 Double, double toil and trouble ;} ; | 
A; this was a yery extraordinary incantation, they were to double 
their pains about it. I think, therefore, it ſhould be pointeg ag 
1 haye pointed it: | e 
Don hie, dar hla toi and trouble ; SIT 


* - 2 . 


etherwife the ſolemnity is abated by the immediate recurrence of 


the thime, DIELVENS. | . 
Adder's 


M A C B E T H. 588 


Adde7's fork, and blind worm's ſting * ** 
Lizard's leg, and howlet's wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

3 Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of . 
Witehes' mummy; maw, * gulf“, 
Of the ravin'd ſalt-ſea ſhark *; 24 
Root of hemlock, digg'd 7the dark; a 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew; WE 
Gall of goat, and ſlips of yew, - 

Sliver'd * in the moon's ei! 

3 Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips ; 

Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 

Ditch: deliver'd by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and ſlab: 

Add thereto a tyger's chaudron , | 

For ep ingredients of our cauldron, * 


. — worm's flag). | 
The b4ind-worm is the /loww-ayorm. 80 Drayton i in Noab's Flood e 
The ſmall-eyed fow-worm held of many blind.” 


STEEVENS. | 


: , and gulf | 
The g is the ſawalletu, the throat. Frein f a 
In the Mir rar for Magiſtrates, we have monſtrous n and 
gulfes. “ HEN DERSsOu. 
; ravin'd /a't fea ſhark ;] 


Ravin'd is glutted with prey. Ravi is the ancient word for pro , 


obtained by violence. So, in Drayton's Polyoibion, fon og 7: 
90 but a den kor beaſts of rain made. 


'The ſame word occurs again in Meaſure for Meaſure, See Vol. II. 


pr 18, STEEVENS. 
* Shver*d i the moon's eclipſe ;} ; 


Sliver'd is a common word in the North, where it means to cut a 


piece or ſlice. Again, in X. Lear: 
„ She who berſelf will 2 ver and diſbranch.“ StevENs. 
5 Noſe of Turk, and Ta tar's lips ;] 


Thele ingredients in all probability owed their introduction to the 
dereſtation in which the Saracens were held, on acequat aft the 5oly 


Wars, SrEEVENS. 


4 Add ibereto a tyger's chaudron. 
2 F J. Chaudron 
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by All. 7 double toil and crolit; PH 75 
L Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble; 5 
2 Witch.” Cool i it with a baboon's 1 f 

Then the charm'i is firm and good. | 


Enter Herate, and other three 2 25 


Hee. Oh, well done! I commend your rast ; 
And every one ſhall ſhare;i'the gains. 
And now about the cauldron ſing, 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, 

Inchanting all that you put in. 


Muſick and a ſong 5 


* Black ſpirits and white, 

Red ſpirits and prey; UI 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 12 AE, 
You that en . - Wat > oof 
. n 2 Mich. 


d. 


cl i. e. extrails; a word, formerly in common uſe in the 
books of cookery, i in one of 9 in 1597, I meet with 
a receipt to make à pudding of a chaldron. Again, in Dec- 
ker's Honeft ## hore,” 1635: ** Sixpence ameal wench, As well as 
heart can with, with calves' char ons and chitterlin At the 
coronation feaſt of Elizabeth of York, queen o Henry VII. 
among other diſhes, one was . a ſwan Wich chawdron,” meaning 
ſauce made with its entrails. See b Seit Papers; No. z. p. 
140. See alſo Mr. Pegge's Forme of Cury, a roll of ancient E 
Cookery, &c. 8vo. 1780, p. 66.  STEEVENS. 
The word is ſlill in common uſe in Leiceſterſhire. Nicrors. 
5 —— a ſong.] Of this ſong only the two firſt words are found 
in the old copy of the play. The reſt was ſupplied from Better- 
_ s or ſir W. Davenant's alteration of it in the year 1674. The 
was however in all E a traditional one. The colouts 
Eb, irits are often mentioned. So, in Monfieur Thomas, 1639: 
„% Be thou % t, or white, or green, 
% Be thou hard, or to be ſeen.” - STEEVENS, 
o Black ſpirits and white, 
Blue fperits and grey | 
The modern editors have filently deviated from Sir W. Deter $ 
alteration of Macbeth, from which this ſong hath been copied. 
Inſtead of © Blue ſpirits and gray,” we there find ** Red ſpirits, 
&c," which 1s oY right. In a paſſage already 0 4 


17. 


heine 


2 Witch, By the Ar of my RP z 
Something wicked this way comes 


Open, locks, whoever knock. ; 
| Enter Macbeth. 

Mach. How now, you ſecret, black, and midnight 

hags? $6 1 

What is't you do? | 115 110 


All. A deed without a name. 


Mach. I conjure you, by that which you A pete 
(Howe'er you come to know it) anſwer me: 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the“ yeſty waves 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up; 3 


Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown 
down; 


Though caſtles topple 9 on their warders heads ; 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do flope. © 
Their heads to their foundations; though the treaſure 


Of 


Dr. Johnſon, from Camden, fairies are ſaid to be red, black, and 
white. . 

Since the above was written, I baue ſeen Middleton's MY, 
play intituled, The Witch, in which this n is found; and there 
allo the line ſtands : 

Red ſpirits and gray. Maxions.; 

7 By the pricking of my thumbs, &c.] 
Id is a very aneient ſuperſtition, that all ſudden pains of the body, 
and other ſenfations which could not naturally be accounted tor, 
were preſages of ſomewhat that was ſhortly to happen. Hence 
Mr. Upton has explained a paſſage in the Miles Glortaſus of Plau- 
tus : Timeo quod rerum geſſerim hic, ita dorſus totus prurit· 
STEEVENS» 


—yefty wee} That is foaming or frothy WAVES. Jousson. 
5 Though cafiles topple 


10 mn is uted for tumble, So, in Marlow! 's Luff"s Dominion, Act 
c. iii: 
„That T might pile up Charon 8 boat ſo full, 
6% Until it zopple o'er.” 
Again, i in Py s Gentleman 77 Venice 5 


3 


Ot nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even ?till deſtruction ſicken, anſwer me 
To what I aſk you. 
1 Witch. Speak. 
2 Mitch. Demand, - 
3 Witch, We'll anſwer. 
1 Witch, Say, if thou'dſt rather hear it from our 
mouths, | 
Or from our maſters? ? A 
Macb. Call them, let me ſee them. 
1 Hitch. Pour in ſow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; greaſe, that's ſweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 
All. Come, high, or low: 
Thyſelf, and office, deftly ſhow * * _ [Thundrr, 


may be, his haſte hath teppled him 
Into the river. 5 
A in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 
rite” The fy pl did ſeem to rend, and all to topple,” 


STEEVEXS, 


T Of nature's 


a 
This was ſubſtituted by Theobald for Names ger maine. 


vnn, 
So, in X. Lear, Act III. ſe. ii; 

* cer mins ſpill at once 

„That make ungrateful man.“ 
Germins are feeds which have begun to — or ſprout. Ger- 
mens Lat. Germe, Fr. Germe is a word uſed by Brown in his 
Fuigar Errors: ** Whether it be not made out of the germe or 
treadle of the egg, &c.” STEEVENS» 

— —deftiy Su.] 

i. e. with adroitneſs, * So, in the ſecond part of X. 
Edward IV. by Heywood, 1626. 

66 my miſtreis ſpeaks deftly and truly.” 
Dei is a North Country word. So, in Richard Brome's A 


L, 1673: 
4 „ He fad I were a dt _ STEEVENS, 


* „% . 


wo 4 gg wn he jj wo. 
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1 * Apparition, an armed head. 


Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power, —— 

1 Witch. He knows thy thought; 

Hear his ſpeech, but ſay thou nought “. 
App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware 
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; 
Macduff; ; | * 

Beware the thane of Fife *,—Diſmiſs me :—Enough. 4 
Mach. Whatse'er thou art, for thy good caution, 'Y 
thanks : | | * 

Thou haſt harp'd my fear aright* :—But one word 4 


3 Ajparition of an armed head riſes, ] The armed head repreſents 
{mbolically Macbeth's head cut off and brought to Malcolm by 
Macduff. The bloody child is Macduff untimely ripp'd from his 
mother's womb. The child with a crown on his head, and a 
bongh in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who ordered his ſoldiers 
to hew them down a bough, and bear it before them to Dun- 
inane, This obſervation I have adopted from Mr. Upton. 

| STEE VERS. 

Lord Howard, in his Defen/ative again/t the Poiſon of ſuppoſed 
Prophecies, mentions i a notable example of a conjuror, who re- 
preſented (as it were, in dumb ſhow) all the perſons who ſhould 
polſets the crown of France; and cauſed the king of Navarre, or 
rather a wicked ſpirit in his ſtead, to appear in the fifth place, &c.“ 


FARMER, 
4 


— 47 thou naught. ] 
Silence was neccſſary during all incantations. So, in Dr, Fau/7us: 
1604: | 
*© Your grace demand no queſtions —— 
But in dumb fllexce let them come and go.“ 
Again, in the Tempeſt : 
be mute, or elſe our ſpell is marr'd.“ SrEEVERE. 
Beware the thane of Fife. ] | 
lle had learned of certain wizzards, in whoſe words he 
put great confidence, how that he ought to take heede of Mac- 
, &. Holinſhed. SrEEVENS. | 
* Thou baft harp*d my fear avight :— ; 
To harp, is to touch on a paſſion as a harper touches a ſtring. 80, 
in Corio/anns,' Act II. ic, wit, "© 
Hu on that ſtill,” STEEvEss.| 


s 


i Witch 


I Fr ich. He will not be « commanded : Here's 
another, 


More potent than the firſt. | [ Thunder. 


2d Apparition, a bloody child. 


2 Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 
{:-6, Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 

py be bloody, bold, and reſolute : laugh to ſcory 
Tae power of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth *. I Deſcend. 

Macb. Then live, Macduff; What need I fear of 

thee 2? — 
But yet I'll make aſſurance double ſure, = 
An1 take a bond of fate: thou ſhalt not live; 
That 1 may tell pale-hearted fear, it hes, 
And Jeep in ſpight of thunder. — What is this, 
[ Thund-r, 
34 Apparition, a child crowned, with a tree in bis hand, 
That riſes like the iſſue of a king; 
And wears upon his baby brow ? the round 
And top of ſovereignty? . 

All. Liſten, but ak not tot. 

App. Be Jion-metrled, proud; and take no care 
Who! chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are: 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunfinane hill 

- Shall come . him. * 
c 


* 


8 Shall harm Macbeth. 
So, Holinſhed:—** And ſurely hereupon he had put Macdui 
to death, but that a certeine witch, whom he had in great tr, 
S had told him, that he fliould never be ſlaine with man borne of 
© 'anie woman, nor vanquiſhed till the wood of Bernane came to th! 
caſtell of Dunſinane. This N put all feare out of his heart.” 


STELVENS. 
22e round 


And top of ſovereignty? | | 
his round \ in rt 1 "of I that encircles the head, Tix 
zep is the ornament that riſes above it. Jon NEN. 
: Dunfinane”s bigb bill 
The folio reads ; 


| 7; nm 
2 


— 
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1 That will never be: 

Who can impreſs the foreſt; bid che tree 
Unfix his earth- bound root? ſweet bodements l good! 
3 Rebellious head, rife. never, 'till the wood 
Of Birnam rule, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortal cuſtom. —Yet my heart 
Throbs to know. one thing; Tell me, (if your art 
Can tell ſo much) ſhall Banquo's iſſue ever 


Reign in this kingdom ? | 
All. Seek to know no more. | 
Macb. I will be fatisfy'd: deny me this, ' 


And an eternal curſe fall on you! let me know :— 
Why finks that cauldron? and what noiſe is this? 


[Hautboys. 


« big h Dunſfnane 5¹⁰.— 
and I have followed it. STEEVENS. 


Propheſies of apparent impoſſibilities were common in Scot- 
land; ſuch as the remoyal of one place to another. Under this 
popular prophetick formulary the preſent prediction may be 


ranked. In the ſame ſtrain peculiar to his country, ſays Sir 
David Lindfay : © , 


“ Quhen the Bas and the ile of May 

6 Beis ſet upon the Mount Sinay, 

«© Quhen the Lowmound beſyde Falkland | 
ge liftit to Northumberland. 


WARN TO. 


1 vreſt ; -] ol 
i. e. who can command the foreſt to ſerve him like a ſoldier im- 
preſs? Jo HNSON- 

3 Rebellious dead, riſe neuer. 


We ſhould read :—— Rebellious head, 
get to a head and be ſuccelsful till 


i. e. let rebellion never 
and then 


WARBURTON. 


Mr. Theobald, who firſt ſed this change, rightly c obſerves 
that head means hoſt, or  propo fy r : 


„Douglas and the rebels met, £ 8 = 
«© A mighty and a fearful head they are.“ 
And again; 


" His diviſions axe in three heads. Jonxson. _ 
Again, in the Death of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1691 ; 


++ —howling like a head of angry wolves.” 
Again, in Look about You, 1600 : 


* Is, like 4 ket of people, mutinous.” STEEVENS. ©, 
4 — eight 
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392 MWA CB E T H. 
1 Witch. Shew! 2 Witth. Shew ! 3 Witch. Shew ! 
All. Shew his eyes, and grieve his heart: 
Come like ſhadows, fo depart. | | 
[+ 4 ſhew of eight tings, and Banu; the laſt with 
a plaſs in bis band, 
Macb. Thou art too like the ſpirit of Banquo; 
| down! | 
5 Thy crown does ſear mine eye - balls: And thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt :— 
A third 1s like the former :—Filthy hags ! 
Why do you ſhew me this ? — A fourth? Start, eyes! 
What! will the line ftretch out to the crack of 


doom 
Ahothet 


4 —eight Lag] It is teported that Voltaire often laughs at 
the ugly of Macbeth, for kevin a legion of ghoits 1n it. * — 
ſhould imagine he either had not learned Englith, or had forget 
his Latin; for tlie ſpirits of no's line are no more ghoſts, 
than the repreſentations of the Julian race in the Zneid; and 
there is no ghoſt but Banquo's throughout the play.” Z/ay en . 
Genizs aud Writings of Shakjpeare, &c. by Mrs. Montague. 


— 


G1 OTEEVENS. 
S Thy crown does mine e- ball. e 1 ON 
The expreſſion of Macbeth, that the crown ſears his eye-balls, is 


taken from the m&thod formerly practiſed of deſtroying the figh: 
of captives or competitors, by holding a burning baſon before the 
eye, which dried up its humidity, Whence the Italian, abacinarc, 
te blind. JOHNSON, 
In former editions: 

and thy hair, 

Thou ether gold-bound brow, is like the firſt : 

A third is like the former :—— ] 
As Macbeth expected to ſec a train of kings, and was only enquir- 
ing from what race they would proceed, he could not be ſurprited 
that thebair of the ſecond was bond cuith gold like that of the firi; 
he was offended only that the ſecond reſembled the firſt, as the 

firſt reſembled Banquo, and therefore ſaid ; 

| and thy air, 

Thou other goid-beund brew, is like the firſt. 
This Dr. Warburton has followed#® Jon x08. 

7 to the crack of doom? —— ; 
i. e. the diſſolution of nature. Crack has now a meati fignification- 
It was anciently employ'd in a more Exalted ſenſe. So, in the 
Fatliant Welchman, 1015: . EOF 


WA OTH > mw, 


Another yet? A ſeventh ?..Pll ſee no more:. 
And yet the eighth-appears, who bears a glaſs*, 
Which ſhews me many more ; and ſome I ſee, 
* That twofold balls and treble ſcepters carry: 


And will as fearleſs entertain this ſight 
© As a good conſcience doth the cracks of Jove.“ 
l STEEVENS. 

Tt was uſed ſo lately as the latter end of the laſt or the begin- 
ning of the preſent century, in a tranſlation of one of the odes of 
Horace : 4 ; | 

© >— Unmor'd he hears the mighty crack—,” 
MALoNE., 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glaſe,] | 
This method of juggling prophecy is again referred to in Meaſure 
r Maſure, Act II. ſc vii: | 
« —— and like a prophet, 
„Looks in a glaſs and ſhews me future evils,” 

So, in an Extract from the Penal Laws againft Witches, it is 
ſaid, that “they do anſwer either by voice, or elſe do ſet before 
their eyes in glaſſes, chryſtal ſtones, &c. the pictures or images of 
the penons or things ſought for.” Among the other knaveries 
with which Face taxes Subtle in the Alchemiſt, this ſeems to be one: 

„ And taking in of ſhadows with a glaſs.” 
Again, in Humor's Ordinarie, an ancient collection of ſatires, 
ND - Wh "4 

„ Shew you the devil in a chry/al glaſs.” 

Spenſer has given a very circumſtantial account of the glaſs 
which Merlin made for king Ryence, 1n the ſecond canto of the 
third book of the Faery Queen. A mirror of the fame kind was 
preſented to Cambiſcan in the Squier*s Tale of Chaucer, 

STEEVENS, 
9 That twofld balls and treble ſcepters carry :] 
This was intended as a compliment to king James the firſt, who 
firſt united the two iflands and the three kingdoms under one 
head; whoſe houſe too was ſaid to be deſcended from Banquo. 
| | WARBURTON. 

Of this laſt particular, our poet ſeems to have been thoroughly 
aware, having repreſented Banquo not only as an mnocent, but 
as a noble character; whereas, according to hiſtory, he was confe- 
derate with Macbeth in the murder of Duncan, © The flattery of 
dhakſpeare, however, is not more groſs than that of Ben Jonſon, 
who has condeſcended to quote his majeſty's book on Demanology, 

the notes to the Ma/que of Queens, 1609. STEEVENS. 
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Horrible fight !—Now, I ſee, tis true; 

For the blood- bolter'd Banquo ſmiles upon me, 

And points at them for his.—W hat ? is this ſo? 
1 Mitch. Ay, fir, all this is ſo; —But-why 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ?!— _ 

Come, fiſters, chear we up his ſprights, 

And ſhew the beſt of our delights; 

I'll charm the air to give a found, 

While you perform your antique round: 

That this great king may kindly ſay, | 

Our duties did his welcome pay. [ Mufith, 
a [The witches dance and vaniſh, 
Mach. Where are they? Gone ?—Let this perni- 

cious hour | 
Stand aye accurſed in the calendar 
Come in, without there! . 


Enter Lenox. 


Ten. What's your grace's will? 
Mach. Saw you the weird liſters ? 
Len. No, my lord. 
Macb. Came they-not by you ? . 
Len. No, indeed, my lord, © | 
Mach. Infected be the air whereon they ride; 
And damn'd, all thoſe that truſt them I did hear 


The 
1 he blood-boltcr'd Banguo———] 
Gildon has ridiculouſly interpreted blood-bolzer'd, in a thing he 
calls a Gloſſary, to ligrify ſmear'd with dry Sleod; he might as well 
have ſaid with cæatreme union. Blood-bulter'd means one whoſe 
blood hath iſſued out at many wounds, as flour of corn paſſes 
through the holes of a ſieve. Shakſpeare uſed it to inſinuate the 
barbarity ef Banquo's murderers, who covered him with wounds. 
| WIR ZUR rex. 
The fame idea occurs in Arden of Fever ſbam, 1502: 
„Then ſtab him, till his fleſh be as a eve.“ 
Again, in the Life and Drath of the Lord Cromauell, 1613: 
I' have my body firſt bored like a eur. STEEVENS. 
2 Stand aye accw/id in the calendar J] 
In the ancient almanacs the unlucky days wete diſtinguiſhed by 
a mark of reprobation, See Vol, V. p. 57. e's 
mes 
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The galloping of horſe: Who was't came by? 


Len. Iis two or three, my lord, that eng you 
word, 


Macduff is fled to England, 
Macb. Fled to England ? 
Len, Ay, my good jord. 
Mach. Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits; 
The flighty purpoſe never is o'er-took, 
Unleſs the deed go with it: From this moment, 
The very firſtlings + of my heart ſhall be 
The firfthngs of my hand. And even now 


To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and 
done : 


The caſtle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe ; 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o'the ſward 

His wite, his babes, and all unfortunate ſouls 

That trace him in his line 5, No boaſting like a fools 
This deed I'll do, before this purpoſe cool ; 

But no more fights !— Where are theſe gettlemen'? 
Come, bring me where they are, [ Exeunt. 


S G NE II. 
Enter Macduſf's wife, her ſon, and Roſe. 


IL. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly the 
land? 


5 Time, thou anticipat my dread exploits :] 
To anticipate is here to prevent, by taking away the ooperranity; 


Jounson'- 
* The very firſtlin 


Firfllings in its primitive ſe 150 nſe is the firſt produce or offspring. So, | 


in Heywood" s Sibver Aue, 16135; *The fir/lings of their yowed 
ſacrifice.” Here it means the thing firſt thought or done. 
vhtakſpeare uſes the word again in the prologue to Troilus and 


re 
6 Leaps o'er the vant and filings of theſe broils” 
STEEVENS» 
5 That trace him, Ne. ] 


i. e. follow, ſucceed him. So, in fir A. Gorges“ tranſlation of - 


the third book of Lucan : 
«© The tribune's curſes in like caſe, | 
*. Said he, did greedy Craſſus trace. * SrezvER 8. 


Qq 2 Reſſe, 
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Roſe You muſt have patience, madam. 

L. M.cd. He had none: 
His flight was madneſs : When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

Reſſe. You know not, 
Whether it was his wiſdom, or his fear. 

L. Macd. Wiſdom ! to leave his wife, to leave his 

babes, 

His manſion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himſelf does fly? He loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch; for the poor wren“, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wiſdom, where the flight 
So runs againſt all reaſon. 

Raſſe. My deareſt coz” 
I pray you, Choo yourſelf : But, for your huſband, 
He is noble, wile, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o'the ſeaſon *. I dare not ſpeak much fur- 
ther: 


6 natural touch : 3 Natural fenfibility., He is not touched 
with natural affection. Jouxsox. 
So, in an ancient Mi. play, entitled The Second Maider'; 


Trageay : 
Ho ſhe's beguil'd in him! 
„ There's no ſuch xa:ural touch ſearch all his boſom.” 
ST EEVENS. 
le poor aver, &c.] The ſame thought occurs in the 
third part of K. Hen VI. 
© ——doves will peck, in ſafety of their brood, 
V bo hath not ſeen them (even with thoſe wings 
« Which ſometimes they have us'd in fearful flight) 
Made war «ith him that climb'd unto their ne 
«+ Offering their own lives in their young's defence?” 
STEEYENS» 
* The fits the ſcafn. 
The fits of the ſeaſen ſhould appear to be, from the following paſ- 
ſ.-ge in Coriolams, the violent diforders of the ſeaſon, its cor- 


9 * 
but that 


66 The w:olent j-t o th times craves it as phyſic.” 
STEEVENS- 


gut cruel are the times, 9 when we are traitors, | 
And do not know ourſelves; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear ; 
But float upon a wild and violent ſea, 
Lach way, and move.—l take my leave of you: 
Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 
Things at the worſt will ceaſe, or elſe climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty couſin, 
Bleſſing upon you! 
L. Mucd., Father'd he is, and yet he's fatherleſs. 
Roſſe. I am fo much a fool, ſhould 1 ſtay longer, 


Aube Wwe are traitors, 


And do not know owr/elves ; 


i. e. we think ourſelves innocent, the government thinks us trai- 


tors; therefore we are ignorant of ourſelves. This is the ironical 
argument. The Oxford editor alters it to, | 

And dv net know®t ourſelves : | 
But ſure they did know what they ſaid, the ſtate eſteemed the 
traitors WARBUR TOY, | 


I think, the meaning is, - when we are conſidered by the ſlate as 


traitors, while at the ſame lime wwe are unconſcetons of guilt ;—when we 
appear to others ſo different from what we real are, that we ſcem 
not to know ourſelves, MaLoNE. 
I — — when cue hold rumour 
From what due fear, 
To bcld rumour ſignifies to be governed by the authority of rumour. 
; | | WARBURTON. 
I rather think to hold means, in this place, to beheve, as we ſay, 
I hold ſuch a thing to be true, i. e. I take it, I believe it 10 be ſo. 
Thus, in X. Hen, VIII 
6 Did you not of late days hear, &c. 
„ 1 Gen, Yes, but held it not.“ 
The ſenſe of the whole paſſage will then be : The times are cruel 


uh our fears induce us to believe, or take for granted, what we hear 


rumour'd or reported abroad; and yet at the ſame time, as Ie live an- 
der à tyranmcal government where will is ſubſtituted for law, we 
how not cubat wwe have to fear, becauſe we know not when wwe of- 


fend, Or: When awe are led by our fears to believe every rumour of 


danger wwe hear, yet are not conſcious to ourſelves of any crime for 
which we ſhould be difturbed with thoſe fears, A paſſage like this 
occurs in K. John. ro 
{© Poſſeſs'd with rumours, full of idle dreams, 

Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear.“ 
This is the beſt 1 can make of the paſſage, STEEveNs. 
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It would be my diſgrace, and your diſcomfort: 
] take my leave at once. [Exit Roſſe, 
L. Macd. Sirrah *, your father's dead; 
And what will you do now? How will you live ? 
Son. As birds do, mother. 
TL. Macd. What, with worms and flies? 
Son. With what I get, I mean; and ſo do they, 
L. Macd. Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net, 
nor lime, 
The pit-fall, nor the gin, 
Son. Why ſhould 1, mother ? Poor birds they are 
not ſet for. 
My father is not dead, for all your 8 
L. Macd. Yes, he is dead; how wilt thou do for a 
father ? 
Sen. Nay, how will you do for a huſband ? 
L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any market, 
Son. Then you'll buy 'em to ſell again. 
L. Macd. Thou earn with all t thy wit; and yet 
i'faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 
Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 
L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 
Son. What is a traitor? 
L. Macd. Why, one that ſwears and lies. 
Son. And be all traitors, that do ſo? 
L. Macd. Every one that does fo, is a traitor, and 
muſt be hang'd. 
J Son. And muſt they all be hang'd, that ſwear and 
e? 
L. Macd, Every one. 
Sen. Who muſt hang them? 


2 Sirrab, your father's dead; 
Sirrab in our author's time was not a term of reproach, but 
generally vſed by maſters to ſervants, parents to chi faren, e. 
So before, in this play, Macbeth fays to his fervant, 
&« Sirrab, a word with you: attend theſe men ou r pleaſure 20 


ALONE. 


7 L.Macd. 
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L. Macd. Why, the honeſt men. 

Son. Then the liars and ſwearers are fools: for there 
are liars and {wearers enough to beat the honeſt men, 
and hang up them. 5 . 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey! But 
how wilt thou do for a father? 

Son. If he were dead, you'd weep for him: if you 
would net, 1t were a good fign that I ſhould quickly 
have a new father. 


L. Macd. Poor ptattler! how thou talk'ſt 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſ. Bleſs you, fair dame! Iam not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour ] am perfect. 
I doubt, ſome danger does approach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man's advice, 
Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage ; 
To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty, 
Which is too nigh your perſon, Heaven preſerve 
Font! | | 
T dare abide no longer. [Exit Meſſenger. 
in vor fate of bonour I am perfect.] 
i. e. I am perfect y acquainted with your talk of honour. So, in 
the old book that trea'eth of the Lyfe of Virgil, &c bl. l. no date: 
« ———-which when Virgil ſaw, he looked in his boke of negro- 
mancy wherein he was perfit,” Again, in The Ploy of the four Ps. 
1569 | 
© Pot. Then tell me this, are you perfir in drinking ? 
« Ped. Per fit in drinking as may be wiſh'd by thinking.“ 
STEEVENS, 


3 nie nt POT ERTIES RX 


2 nod ts * 7 L 


4 a — 


+ To do worſe to you were fill crue ty, : 

To do worſe is to let her and her children be deſtroyed without 
warning. JOHNSON» | 

Mr. Edwards Explains theſe words differently. Ts do avor/ 
to you (lays he) ſignifies —to fright you more, by relating all the 
circumſtanges of your danger; which would detain you to long 
that you could not avoid it.” . 

The meaning, however, may be.— To do worſe to you, i. e. not 
to diſcloſe to you the perilous ſituation you are in, from a fooliſh 
2pprehenſion of alarming you, would be fell cruelty. 


 MALOVNE. 


Q q4 L. Macd. 
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L. Macd. Whither ſhould I fly? 
J have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world : where, to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good, ſometime, 
Accounted dangerous folly : Why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 
To ſay, I have done no harm? 

faces? Wa 
1 Enter Murgerers. 

Mur. Where is your huſband ? 

L. Macd. I hope, in no place ſo unſanctified, 
W here ſuch as thou may'ſt find him. 

Mur. He's a traitor. 

Son. Thou ly ſt, thou ſhag-ear'd villain *. 

Mur. What, you egg ? 
Young fry of treachery ? 

Son. He has kili'd me, mother: 
Run away, I pray you. | 

2 [ Exit L. Macduff, crying murder. 


$ ſhag-ear'd villain.] 
Perhaps we ſhould read /bag-hair's, for it is an abuſive epithet 
very often uſed in our ancient plays. So, in Decker's Honef 
Whore, part ſecond, 1630: ** —a fag-haired cur.” Again, in 
our author's X. Hen. VI. P. II.“ —like a fbag-haired crafty 
Kern.” Again, in fir Arthur Gorges? tranſlation of Lucan, 1614: 

That /hag-haired Caicos tam'd with forts.” 
And Chapman in his tranſlation of the 5th book of Homer, 1 598, 
applies the ſame epithet to the Greeks. Again, in the ſpurious 
play of X. Lir, 1605 : ON, 

There ſhe had ſet a baghayr'd murdering wretch“ 

| - SrEEVENs. 

Mr. Steevens's emendation appears to me extremely probable. 
We have had already in this play hair inſtead of air. Theſe two 
words, and the word ear, were all, I believe, in the time of our 
author, pronounced alike. See a note on Feaus and Adonis, p. 
411. note 1. and p. 456. note 5. edit. 1780, octavo. 

Hair was formerly written heare. Hence perhaps the miſtake. 
So in Ives's Seleft Papers, chicfly relating to Engliſh Antiquities, No. 
3. p. 133: ** ——and in her hare a circlet of golde richley 
garniſhed.” | 

However, as flap - car d is uſual as an epithet of contempt in the 
T aming of the Shrew, the old copy may be right, MaLowE- 

| 8  SCEN 


What are theſe 
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S CE N E I. 
England. 
Enter Malcolm, and Macduff, 


Mal. Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade, and 
there 


Weep our ſad boſoms empty. 


Macd. 


6 Enter——] The part of Holinſhed's Chronicle which relates 
to this play, is no more than an abridgement of John Bellenden's _ 
tranſlation of the Noble Clerk, Hector Bocce imprinted at Edin- 
burgh, 1541. For the ſatis faction of the reader, I have inſerted 
the words of the firſt mentioned hiſtorian, from whom this ſcene 
is almoſt literally taken: Though Malcolme was verie ſor- 
rou full for the oppreſſion of his countriemen the Scots, in manner 
as Makduffe had declared, yet doubting whether he was come as 
one that meant unfeinedlie as he ſpake, or elie as ſent from Mak - 
beth to betraie him, he thought to have ſome further triall, and 
thereupon diſſembling his mind at the firit, he anſwered as 
tolloweth : | N 

iI am trulie verie ſorie for the miſerie chanced to my countrie 
of Scotland, but though I have never ſo great affection to relieve. 
the ſame, yet by reaſon of certaine incurable vices, which reigne 
in me, 1 am nothing meet thereto. Firſt, ſuch immoderate luſt 
and volaptuous ſenſualitie (the abhominable fountaine of all vices) 
followeth me, that if I were made king of Scots, I ſhonld ſeck to 
defloure your maids and matrones, in tuch wiſe that mine intem - 
perancie ſhould be more importable unto you than the bloody 
tyrannie of Macbeth now is. Hereunto Makdufte anſwered; 

his ſurelie is a very euil fault, for manie noble princes and kings 
have loſt both lives and kingdomes for the ſame ; nevertheleile 
there are women enow in Scotland, and therefore follow my 
counſell. Make thy ſelfe king, and I ſhall conveie the matter fo 
wiſelie, that thou ſhalt be ſatisfied at thy pleaſure in ſuch ſecret 
wiſe, 'that no man ſhall be aware ee 

hen ſaid Malcolme, 1 am alſo the moſt avaritious creature 
in the earth, ſ> that if I were king, I ſhould ſeeke ſo manie waies 
to get lands and goods, that I would flea the moſt part of all the 
nobles of Scotland by ſurmized accuſation, to the end I might 
enjoy their lands, goods and poſſeſſions; and therefore to thew 
you what miſchiefe may enſue on you through mine inſatiable 
covetouſnes, I will rehearſe unto you a fable. There was a fox, 
having a fore place on him overſet with a ſwarme of flies, that 
continuallie fucked out hir bloud; an4 when one that came by 
and faw this manner, demanded whether ſhe would have 11 — 

| en 
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Macd. ? Let us rather 
Hold faſt the mortal ſword ; and, like good men, 


driven beſide hir, ſhe anſwered no; for if theſe flies that are al- 
readie full, and by reaſon thereof ſucke not verie eagerlie, ſhould 
be chaſed awaie, other that are emptie and fellie an hungred, 
thould light in their places, and ſucke out the retidue of my bloud 
farre more to my greevance than theſe, which now being ſatisfied 
doo not much annoie me. Therefore ſaith Malcolme, tufter me 
to remaine where I am, leſt if I atteine to the regiment of your 
realme, mine unquenchable avarice may proove ſuch, tha ye 
would thinke the diſpleaſures which now grieve you, ſhould jceme 
eaſie in reſpect of the unmeaſurable outrage which might inſue 
ugh my comming amongſt you. 

» Makduffe to this made anſwer, how it was a far woorſe fault 
than the other: for avarice is the root of all miſchiefe, and for 
that crime the moit part of our kings have beene flaine, and 
brought to their final! end. Yet notwithanding follow my coun- 
fell, and take upon thee the crowne. There is gold and riches 
inough in Scotland to fatisfie thy greedie defire. I hen faid Mal. 
colme again, I am furthermore inclined to diſſimulation, telling 
of leaſings, and all other kinds of deceit, ſo that I naturallie re- 
Joite in nothing ſo much, as to betraie and deceive ſuch as put 


anie truſt or confidence in my woords. Then ſith there is nothing 


that more becommeth a prince than conſtancie, veritie, truth, an 
Juſtice, with the other laudable fellowſhip of choſe faire and noble 
vertues which are comprehended onelie in ſoothfaſtueſſe, and that 
lieng utterlie overthroweth the ſame, you fee how unable 1 am to 
governe anie province or region : and therefore fith you have re- 
medies to cloke and hide all the reſt of my other vices, I praie 
you find ſhift to cloke this vice amongſt the reſidue 

&© Then ſaid Makduffe : This is yet the woorſt of all, and there 
I leave thee, and therefore ſaie; Oh ye unhappie and miſerable 
Scotiſhmen, which are thus ſcourged with ſo manie and fundrie 
calamities ech one above other! Ye have one curſed and wicked 
tyrant that now reigneth over you, without anie right or title, op- 
preſſing you with his moſt bloudie crueltie. This other that hath 
the right to the crow ne, is ſo replet with the inconſtant behaviour 
and manifeſt vices of Engliſhmen, that he is nothing woorthie to 
enjoy it: for by his owne confeſſion he is not onlie avaritious and 
given to unſatiable luſt, but ſo falſe a traitor withall, that no truſt 
is to be had unto anie woord he ſpeaketh. Adieu Scotland, for 


now l account myſelf a baniſhed man for ever, without comfort or 


conſolation: and with theſe woords the brackifh tears trickled 
downe his cheekes verie abundanthe. | i 
At the laſt, when he was readie to depart, Malcolme tooke 


him by the ſleeve, and ſaid: 6 


Fr On, 
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* Beſtride our down-faln birthdom: Each new morn, 
New widows howl; ne orphans cry; new ſorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it reſounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, * and yell'd out 
Like ſyllable of dolour. | 

Mal. What I believe, Pll wail ; 
What know, believe; and, what I can redreſs, 


As 


have none of theſe vices before remembered, but have jeſted with 
thee in this manner, onlie to prove thy mind: for divers times 
heretofore Makbeth ſought by this manner of means to bring me 
into his hands, &c.“ Holinſhed's A of Scotland, p. 175. 
STEEVENS. 
7 In former editions: 
Lat us raiber 
Hold faft the mortal ſword; and, like good men, 
Beide our downfal birthdoom : | 
He who can diſcover what is reant by him that earneſtly exhorts 
him to ue his doxunfal birtb-doom, is at. liberty to adhere to the 
preſent text; but it is probable that Shakſpeare wrote: 
like good men, 
Beflride our Cownfaln bit thdom 25 
The alluſion is to a man from whom ſomething valuable is about 
to be taken by violence, and who, that he may defend it without 
incumbrance, lays it on the ground, and ſtands over it with his 
weapon in his hand. Our birthdon, or birthright, ſays he, lies 
on the ground; let us, like men who are to fight tor what is deareſt 
to them, not abandon it, but ſtand over it and defend it. This is 
a ſtrong picture of obſlinate reiolution. So Falſtaff ſays to Hal: 
« When I am down, if thou wilt ride me, 10.” 
Birthdem for 5irthright is formed by the fame analogy with 
maſterdom in this play, fignitying the priwleges or rights of a maſeer. 
Perhaps it might be 6:71h-d4ame for mother; let us ſtand over our 
mother that lies bleeding on the ground. Jouxsox. 
There is no need of change. In the ſecond part of X. E. IV. 
Morton ſays: Eg 4 
he doth >fride a bleeding land.” 
And the old reading in this play of Macbeth is not birthdoom, but 
birthdom. STEEVENS- | : 
s Beftride our down-faln birthdom : 
To protect it from utter deſtruction The alluſion is to the H 
raſpiſts of the ancients, who beſtrode their fellows falu in battle, 
and covered them with their ſhields, WarBURTON. 
9 and yell'd out 
Like fyllable of doluar, | | | 
This preſents a ridiculous image. But what is infinuated under 
it is noble; that the portents and prodigies in the ſkies, of which 


mention 


S MprACuBalnT Her 


As I ſhall find the time to friend ?, I will. 
What you have ſpoke, it may be ſo, perchance. 
This tyrant, whoſe ſole name bliſters our tongues, 
Was once thought honeſt : you have lov'd him well; 
He hath not touch d you yet. I am young; but 
| ſomethin | 
: You may deſerve of him through me; and wiſdom 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
To appeaſe an angry god. 
Macd. I am not treacherous. 
Mal. But Macbeth 1s. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 
In an imperial charge. But I ſhall crave your pardon; 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot tranſpoſe : 
Angels are bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell: 
Though all things toul would wear the brows of 
race, & 
Yet grace muſt ſtill look ſo. 
Macd. I have loſt my hopes. | 
Mal. Perchance, even there, where I did find my 
© doubts. LIN 
Why in that rawneſs left you wife, and child, 
ST (Thoſe 


mention is made before, ſhewed that heaven ſympathiſed with 
Scotland. WARBURTON. 2 
The ridicule, I believe, is only viſible to the commentator, 
8 Ft: | STEEVENS, 
T ——t0 friend, ——] i. e. to befriend, STEEVENS. 
75 * Tou may diſcern of bim through me, 
By Macduff*s anſwer it appears we ſhould read: 
deſerve of bim——— WARBURTON. 
9 A good and virtuous nature-may recoil 7 
In an imperial charge. 
A good mind may recede from goodneſs in the execution of a 
royal commiſſion. JOANSON. 
| 1 Though all things foul, &c.] _ 
This is not very clear. The meaning perhaps is this: —My Ju/+ 
picions cannot injure you, if you be virtuous, by ſuppofing that a traitor 
may put on your virtuous appearance. I do not ſay that your virtuous 
appearance proves you a traitor ; for virtue muſt wear its proper form, 
theugh that form be counterfeited by willainy, Joh xsOx. 
I in that ratung. -]! | 


Without 


ACTS .IE TY WS 
(Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love) 
Without leave-taking ?—I pray you, 
Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, 
But mine own ſafeties :—You may be rightly juſt, 
Whatever I ſhall think. * 
Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
For goodneſs dares not check thee !—3 wear thou th} 
wrongs, | | 
+ His title is affear'd ! Fare thee well, lord: 
I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot, 


Macb. 


Without previous proviſion, without due preparation, without 
maturity of counſel. jou non. | 
I meet with this expreſſion in Lilly's Euphues, 1580, and in 
the quarto 1608, of K. Hen, V. 
© Some their wives rawly left.” STEEVENS. 
3 wear thou thy <vrongs, | | 

That is, Poor country, «vear thou thy wrongs. JOHNSON. 
4 His title is affear'd ! ——} 

Afﬀear'd, a law term for conſirm'd. Pore, 

What Mr. Pope ſays of the law term is undoubtedly true; but 
there is no reaſon why we ſhould have recourſe to it for the ex- 
planation of this paſſage. Macduff firſt apoſtrophiſes his country, 
and afterwards points to Malcolm, ſaying, that his title was 
af-ar'd, i.e. frighted from exerting itſelf, Throughout the ancient 
editions of Shakipeare, the word afraid is written as it was for- 
merly pronounced, aa. The old copy reads. He title, &c. 

i. e. the regal title is afraid to aſſert itſelf. STEeevexs. 

If we read, The title is affeer'd, the meaning may be :—Poor 
country, wear thou thy wrongs, the title to them is legally ſettled by 
thoſe who had the final judication' of it, Afﬀerers had the power of 
confirming or moderating fines and amercements. ToLLET. 

The reading of the old copy, with the change of 'only one 
letter, affords an eaſy ſenſe: Mt | 

Thy title is aftear'd, 
Poor country ! wwear thou thy awrongs ! thy title to them is now fully 
eſtabliſhed by law. — r 

The was, I conceive, merely the tranſcriber's miſtake, from 

the ſimilar ſounds of the and 44, which arc frequently pronounced 


zlike, | 
F or 
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Mal. Be not offended; 7 
I ſpeak not as in abſolute fear of you. 
I think, our country finks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gath 
Is added to her wounds: I think, withal, 
There would be hands uplifted in my right ; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thouſands : But, tor all this, 
When [| fhall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my ſword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 
More ſuffer and more ſundry ways than ever, 
By him that ſhall ſucceed. 

Macd. What ſhould he be? 

Mal. It is myſelf | mean: in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice fo grafted, 
That, when they ſhall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will ſeem as pure as ſnow ; and the poor ſtate 
Eſteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my confineleſs harms, 

Macd. Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd. 
In evils, to top Macbeth. | 
Mal. I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, fmacking of every fin 
That has a name: But there's no bottom, none, 


For the ſubſtituted reading, 4+, there is no authority. 
| | - Matrons, 
The author of Tux Remarks explains it thus. His (i. e. 

Macbeth's} title is d, i. e. eſtabliſhed or aftirmed, lince he 
whoſe duty and intereit it is to endeavour to dethrone him, re- 
fuſes to join in the attempt. Epitos. 
| S It is myſelf I mean ; in whom I know] 
This: conference of Malcolm with Macduff is taken out of the 
chronicles of Scotland. Pops. 
* Sudden, malicious, ] Sudden, for capricious. 
Wax BUR rox. 


Rather, violent, paſſionate, haſty. Jouxsocp. ; 
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In my voluptuouſneſs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up _ 
The ciſtern of my luſt ; and my defire 
All continent impediments would o'er-bear, 
That did oppoſe my will : Better Macbeth, 
Than ſuch a one to reign. | 
Macd. Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours: you may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, | 
And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo hood-wink. 
We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, 
Finding it 10 inclin'd. 
Mal. With this, there grows, 
In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Deſire his jewels, and this other's houſe : 
And my more-having would be as a ſauce 
To make me hunger more; that I ſhould forge. 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good, and loyal, 
Deftroying them for wealth. 
Macd. This avarice 
Sticks deeper; ? grows with more pernicious * a 
an 


7 —grews with more 2 root 
Than ſummer-iceming luft ——1 
Summer-ſeeming has no manner of ſenſe: correct, 
, Than ſummer-teeining 2— 
i. e. the paſſion that laſts no longer than the beat of life, and whick 
s off in the unter of age. WARBURTON. 
When I was younger and bolder, 1 corrected it thus, 
Than fume, or ſeething lu/t. * | 
that is, than angry paſſion, or boiling luſt. Jonnsox. 5 
Summer ſteming luft, is, 1 ſuppoſe, luſt that ſeems as hot as ſum- 
mer. SrEEVENS. 8 
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Than ſummer-ſeeding luſt: and it hath been 
The ſword of our ſlain kings: Yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath * foyſons to fill up your will, 
Of your mere own: All theſe are portable, 
With other graces weigh'd. 
Mal. But I have none: The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temperance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſeverance, mercy, lowlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no reliſh of them; but abound 
In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. ES Fo TOE: h 
Macd. Oh Scotland ! Scotland! 15 
Mal. If ſuch a one be fit to govern, ſpeak: 
I] am as J have ſpoken. | 
Macd. Fit to govern! | 
No, not to live.—O nation miſerable, 


Read—ſummer feeding. The allufion is to plants; and the 
ſenſe is, ** Avarice is a perennial weed; it has a deeper and more 
pernicious root than t, which is a mere annual, and laſts but 
or a ſummer, when it ſheds its ſeed and decays.” 

| BL A CKT$SONE, 

I have paid the attention to this conjecture which I think it 
deſerves, by admitting it into the text. STEEVENS. 

Summer-/ceming is, I believe, the true reading. In Donne's 

ms, we meet with“ winter-/eeming.”” MaLonE. 

# < 7ox/ons—] Plenty. Porr. | 

It means Soon in plenty. So, in the Ordizary by Cart- 
wright : ** New foyſons byn ygraced with new titles,” The word 
was antiquated in the time ot Cartwright, and 1s by him put into 
the mouth of an antiquary. Again, in Holinſhed's Rejgn of K. 
Hen. VI. p. 1613: Lens hundred men, and great foi/on 
of vittels.” Sce Vol. I. p. 52. STEEVENS. | 
Portable is, I think, here uſed for ſupportable; and ought to 
be printed with a mark of elifion,— Al rbeſe wices, being balanced 
by your virtues, may be endured, MALONE. 


Portable anſwers exactly to a phraſe now in uſe, Such failings 
With 


may be borne with, or are bearable. STEEVENS. 
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With an untitled tyrant bloody. ſcepter'd, 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholſome days again 5 
Since that the trueſt ĩſſue of thy throne. 
By his own interdiction ſtands 4 
And does blaſpheme his breed: Thy royal father 
Was a moſt ſainted king; the queen, that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
2 Dy'd every day ſhe lived. Fare thee well! 
Theſe evils, thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd' me from Scotland. —O, my breaſt, 
Thy hope ends here ! 

Mal. Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Deviliſh Macbeth, 
By many of theſe trains, hath ſought to win me 
Into his power; * and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over.creculous hals But God above 
Deal between thee and me! for even now 
I put mylelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames Llaid upon myſelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own 
At no time broke my faith; would not betray | 
The devil to his fellow; and delight 
No leſs in truth, than life : my falſe ſpeaking 
Was this upon myſelf : What am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command: 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach, 


 Dy'd ew? ry day ſve lid.) The expreſſion is borrowed from 
the cred writings : I proteſt by your rejoicing which I have 
in Chriſt Jeſus, I die daily.” MaLoxE. 
To dieunto fr, and to live unto righteenſagſr, are phraſes uſed 
in our liturgy. STEEVENS, 
5 and mocleſt auiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulous hafte. ] 
From over baſty credulity, MATO. 
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Old Siward, with ten thouſand warltke men, 

All ready at a point, was ſetting forth: _ 

Now we'll together; * And the chance, of goodnefs, 

Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you filent? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 

once, 
*Tis hard to 1econcile. 


Enter a Doctor. 


Mal. Well: more anon,—Comes the king forth, 
I pray you? 
DoF. Ay, fir: there are a crew of wretched ſouls, 
That ſtay his cure : their malady convinces * 
The great aſſay of art; but, at his touch, 
Such ſanctity hath heaven given his hand, 


3 All ready at a point, 
At a point, may mean all ready at a time; but Shakſpeare meant 
more: He meant both time and place, and certainly wrote: 
All ready at appoint, 
i. e. at the place appointed, at the rendezvous. WAR BURTON, 
There is no need of change. JonxsoN. 
4 And the chance, of goodneſs, 
Be like our awarranted quarrel | ———} 
The chance of geodneſs, as it is commonly read, conveys no ſenſe. 
If there be not ſome more important errour in the paſſage, it 
ſhouid at leaſt be pointed thus: f 
and the chance of goodueſt, 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! ——— 
That is, may the event be, of the goodneſs of heaven, [ pro juli- 
. gia divina} auſwerable to the cauſe. | 
The author of the Reviſal conceives the ſenſe of the paſſage to 
be rather this: And may the faccr/s of that goodneſs, which is about 
to 2 11jelf in my behalf, be ſuch as may be equal to the juſtice of ny 
Hel. Go © 
: But I am inclined to believe that Shakſpeare wrote: 
and the chance, O goodusſi, 
Be lite our warramed quarrel / figs 
This ſome of his tranſcribers wrote a ſmall os, which another 
imagined to mean of. If we adopt this reading, the ſenſe will be: 
And O thou ſovereign Goodncſi, to whom wwe now appcal, may our for- 
pune anſavcr to our cauſe, Joh NSON. 
$ — convinces] i. e. overpowers, ſubdues. See p. 50g. 
| ' STEEVBNS. 


They 
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They preſently amend. | 
Mal. I thank you, doctor. [Exit Doctor 
Macd. What's the diſeaſe he means ? | 
Mal. Tis call'd the evil: | 

A moſt miraculous work in this good king ; | 

Which often, ſince my here-remain in England, 

J have ſeen him do. How he ſollicits heaven, 

Himſelf beſt knows: but ſtrangely-viſited people, 

All ſwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures; 

Hanging a golden ſtamp $ about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers : 7 and tis ſpoken, 

To the ſucceeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this ſtrange virtue, 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And ſundry bleſſings hang about his throne 

That ſpeak him full of grace. | 


Enter. Roſſe. 


Macd. See, who comes here ? 
Mal. My countryman; but yet I know him ur? 
Macd. 


6 —4 golden flamp, &c.] This was the coin called an agel. 
So, Shakſpeare, in the Merchant of Venice : 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
© Stamped in gold, but that's inſculp'd upon.“ 
The value of the coin was ten ſhillings. STEEVENS. 
7 and lis ſpoken, | 
To the fucceeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benedifion. — 1 
It muſt be own ' d, that Shakſpeare is often guilty of ſtrange ab- 
ſurdities in point of hiſtory and chronology. Yet here he has art- 
fully avoided one. He had a mind to hint, that the cure of the 
evil was to deſcend to the ſucceſſors in the royal line in compli- 
ment to James the firſt, But the Confeſſor was the firſt who pre- 
tended to the gift: How then could it be at that time generally 
ſpoken of, that the gift was hereditary ? this he has ſolved by 
telling us that Edward had the gitt of prophecy along with it. 
WARBURTONs 


6 My countryman ; but yet J know him not] 
Malcolm difcovers Roſſe to be his countryman, while he is yet at 
ſome diſtance from him, by his dreſs, This circumilance loſes 
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Macd. My ever- gentle couſin, welcome hither, 

Mal. I know him now: Good God, betimes remove 
The means that make us ſtrangers! 

Roſſe. Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

Roſfſe. Alas, poor country; 
Aimoſt afraid to know itſelf ! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave; where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once ſeen to ſmile ; 
Where fighs, and groans, and ſhrieks that rent the air“, 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent ſorrow ſeems 

A modern ecſtacy : the dead man's knell 

Is there ſcarce a&'d, for whom; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they ficken. 

Macd. Oh, relation, 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Mal. What 1s the neweſt grief ? 

Roſſe. That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd. How does my wite ? 

Roſfje. Why, well. * 

Macd. And all my children? 

Roſſe. Well too. 

Macd. The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace? 


its ned in on our ſtage, as all the characters are uniformly re · 
preſented in Engliſh habits. STEEVENS. 
rent e air,] 
To rent is an ancient verb which has how long ago diſuſed, So, 
in Cx/ar and Pompey, 1607: 

With rente hair and eyes beſprent with tears.“ 


STEEV 1 
1 A modern ecftacy ; ] 
That is, no more regarded than the contorſions that fanatics throw 
themſelves into. I he author was thinking of thoſe of his own 
times. WARBURTON, 
I believe modern is only fooliſh or trifling. Jouxsox. 
Modern is generally uſed by Shakſpeare to ſignify #rite, com- 
mn; as modern nee in 4; you like It, &c. &c. 
STEEVENS. 


2 Wet af Roſſe. 
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Roſſe. wo they were all at peace, when I did leave 
them. | 
Macd. Be not a niggard of your ſpeech; How 
goes it? | 

Roſe. When I came hither to tranſport the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour. 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witneſs'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's power a- foot: 
Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire diſtrefles -. 

Mal. Be it their comfort, 
We are coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thouſand men 
An older, and a better ſoldier, none 

That Chriſtendom gives out. 
' Rofſſe. *WouldI could anſwer 
This comfort with the like! But I have words, 
That would be howPd out in the deſert air, 
Where hearing > ſhould not latch them. 

Macd. What concern they ? 
The general cauſe ? or is it a fee-grief, = 

ue 


2 To doff their dire diſireſſts.] 
To d, is to do off, to put off. See Vol. V. p. 59. SrEEvrxs. 
3 —-=-ſhauld not catch them. | | 
The folio reads, latch them, I believe rightly. To /a!ch any thing, 
is to lay hold of it. So, in the prologue to Gower De Confe//rone 
Amaniiyy 15 54: 
Hereof for that thei wolden lache, 
& With ſuch doreſſe, &c.? 
Again, b. i. fol. 27: 
&© When that he Galathe beſought | 
e Of love, which he maie not laiche.“ 1 
To /atch (in the North country dialect) fignifies the ſame as to 
catch, STEEVENS. | 
* —— fe-grief,] A peculiar ſorrow; a grief that hath a ſingle 
owner. The expreſſion is, at leaſt to our ears, very harſh. 


JounsoNn. 


Rr 3 A ſimilar 
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Due to ſome fingle breaſt? 

Roſſe. No mind, that's honeſt, 7 
But in it ſhares ſome woe; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd. If it be mine, | 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Roſſe. Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound, 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Hum! I gueſs at it. ER Toe 

Roſſe. Your caſtle is ſurpriz d; your wife, and 

babes, | 
Savagely ſlaughter'd : to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of theſe murder'd deer“ 
To add the death of you. | 

Mal. Merciful heaven! | 
What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows s, 
Give ſorrow words: the grief, that does not ſpeak 7, 
Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 


A ſimilar expreſſion is found in Heywood's Fair Maid of ul 
Exchange, 1037 : 

«« But oh for ſhame that men ſhould ſo arraign 

4 Their own fee-/imple wits for verbal theft,” MAloxx. 

s Were, on the quarry of theſe murder'd deer | 

Quarry is a term uſed both in hunting and falcon: y. In both ſports 
it means either the game that is ; e or the game after it 18 
killed. So, in Maſhnger's Guardian: | 

66 he ſtrikes _ 

«© The ttembling bird, who ev'n in death appears 

« Proud to be made his quarry,” ' STEEVENS. 

6 m—zneer pull your hat upon your brows ;] 

The ſame thought occurs in the ancient ballad of Northumberland 
Betrayed by Douglas : 

«© He pulled his hat over his browe, 

„% And in his heart he was full woe, &c,” 


Again : 
„ Jamey his hat pulld over his brow, &c, STEEVENS» 
7 — the grief, that dies not ſpeak, ] | 
80, in Hiitoria Corombona, 1612: | 
& Thoſe are the killing gr, which dare nat ſbeal.“ 
© Care leyes laquuntur, ingentes ſiupent,.” STEEVENS. 
| Macd. 


en cy" 


Macd. My children too? 
Roſſe. Wife, children, ſervants, all 
That could be found. 


Macd. And I muſt be from thence ! 
My wife kill'd too? 

Rofſe. I have ſaid. 

Mal. Be comforted : 


Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 


Did you ſay, all?—Oh, hell-kite !.— All; 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one felł ſwoop o? 
Mal. Diſpute it like a man. 


Macd. 


* He has no children.—] 
It has been obſerved by an anonymous critic, that this is not ſaid 
of Macbeth, who had children, but of Malcolm, who, having none, 
ſuppoſes a father can be ſo eaſily comforted. Jounsow, 

He has no children. 
The meaning of this may be, either that Macduff could not b 
retaliation revenge the murder of his children, becauſe Machet 
had none himſelf; or that if he had any, a father's feelings for 
a father would have prevented him from the deed. I know not 
from what paſſage we are to infer that Macbeth had children ahve, 
The Chronicle does not, as I remember, mention any. The lame 
thought occurs again in X John: | 

„ He talks to me that never had a ſon.” 
Again, in K. Hen. VI. p. 3. 

„% You have zo children : butchers, if you had, 

& The thought of them would have ſlir'd up remorſe,” 

STEEVENS. 


9 At one fell mop ?] 
S:voop is the deſcent of a bird of prey on his quarry. So, in the 
White, Dewil, 1612 ; 

| & That ſhe may take away all at one favosp.”” 
Again, in the Begear's Buſh, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

* no ſtar proſperous ! 

«© All at a favoop,” h 
It is frequently, however, uſed by Drayton, in his Polyolbion, to 
exon the {wift deſcent of rivers. | STEEVE NS, 

* Di/pute it like a man. 


„„ J 1. of 


Macd. He has no children All my pretty ones? 
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Macd. I ſhall do ſo; 

But I muſt alſo feel it as a man: 

I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 

That were moſt precious to me. Did heaven look on, 

And would not take their part > Sinful Macduff, 

They were all ſtruck for thee! naught that lam, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell ſlaughter on their ſouls ; Heaven reſt them now! 
Mal. Be this the whetſtone of your ſword: let grief 

Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd. Oh, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue !—But, gentle, heaven, 

Cut ſhort all intermiſhon * ; front to front, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myſelf; 

Within my ſword's length ſet him; if he ſcape. 

Heav'n, forgive him too 
Mal. This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 

Our lack 1s nothing but our leave : Macbeth 

Is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above 

Put on their inſtruments, Receive what cheer you 
ö may; 5 

The night is long, that never finds the day, [ Excunt. 


i. e. contend with your preſent ſorrow like a man. S0, in 
Tvelfth Night, act IV. ſc. iii. 
For though my ſoul diþutes well with my ſenſe, &c.“ 


SrEEVENs. 
* Cut ſhort all intermiſſion ; ] 
i. e. 228 all intervening time. So, in X. Lear : 
livered letters, ſpight of intermiffon.” See vol. III. p. 209. 
ST.EEVENS. 
3 This tune—] The folio reads: This time. Tune is Rowe's 
emendation. STEEVENS. 

Rowe's emendation is ſupported by a former aſſage i in this 
play, where the word which he has introduced is uſed in a aher 
manner: 

„ Mach, Went it not ſo? | 
«© Bang. To the ſelf- ſame tune and words,” MaLoNE. | 
+ Put on, therr inſirumenis. ] 
i. e. encourage, thruſt forward us their inſtruments againſt their 
tyrant. een 
| 110 
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Enter a Doctor of Phyſic, and a Waiting Gentlewoman, 


Doct. I have two nights watch'd with you, but 
can perceive no truth in your report. When was it 
ſhe laſt walk'd ? 

Gent. Since his majeſty went into the field, I have 
ſeen, her riſe from her bed, throw her night-gown up- 
on her, unlock her cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon it, read it, afterwards ſeal it, and again 
return to bed; yet all this while in a moſt faſt ſleep. 

Doc. A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
once the benefit of fleep, and do the effects of watch- 
ing.—In this ſlumbry agitation, beſides her walking, 
and other actual performances, what, at any time, 
have you heard her ſay? 

Gent. That, fir, which I will not report after her. 

DoF. You may, to me; and 'tis moſt meet you 
ſhould. | 
Gent. Neither to you, nor any one; having no 
witneſs to confirm my ſpeech. * 


Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper. 


Lo you, here the comes! This is her very - guiſe; 
15 upon my life, faſt aſleep. Obſerve her; ſtand 
cla. 010 PS 
Doc. How came ſhe by that light? 
Gent. Why, it ſtood by her : ſhe has light by her 
continually ; 'tis her command. 2 
Doct. You ſee, her eyes are open. FO 
| ee ent. 
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Gent. Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut *, 

Doc. What is it ſhe does now? Look, how ſhe 
rubs her hands. | 
Cent. It is an accuſtom'd action with her, to ſeem 
thus waſhing her hands ; I have known her continue 
in this a quarter of an hour. | 

Lady, Yet here's a ſpot *. 

Doft. - Hark, ſhe ſpeaks: I will ſet down what 
comes from her, to ſatisfy my remembrance the more 
ſtrongly. _ 

Lady. Out, damned ſpot! out, I ſay !—One; Two; 
Why, then 'tis time to do't :—* Hell is murkey !— 
Fie, my lord, fie! a ſoldier, and afraid ? what need 
we fear who knows it, when none can call our power 
to. account ?—Yet who would have thought the old 
man to have had ſo much blood in him +? 


Dock. 


* Ay, but their ſenſe is ſbut.] | 
The old copy has—are ſhut ; and ſo the author certainly 
wrote, though it ſounds ſo harſhly to our ears as not to deſerve 
to be reſtored. Thus in his 1:2th ſonnet; 
© —— — y adders fe 
& To critick and to cenſurers ſtopped are.” MALONE. 
* Yet here's a ſpot.] | k- | 
A paſſage ſomewhat ſimilar occurs in Webſter's Vittoria Corrom- 
Sona, &c. 1612: | 
* — Here's a white hand! 
Can blood ſo ſoon be waſh'd out?“ | 
Webſter's play was publiſhed in 1612. Shakſpeare's in 1623. 
3 —— ell is mur yy —1 Lady Macbeth is acting over, in 
a dream, the buſineſs of the murder of Duncan, and encouraging 
her huſband as when awake, She therefore, would not have even 
hinted the terrors of hell to one whoſe conſcience ſhe ſaw was too 
much alarmed already for her purpoſe.  . She certainly imagines 
herſelf here talking to Macbeth, _ ſhe ſuppoſes, had juſt ſaid, 
Hell is murky, (i. e. hell is a diſmall place to go to in conſequence of 
ſuch a deed) and repeats his words in contempt of his cowardice, 
Hell is murky . fie my lord, fie ! a ſoldier, and afraid ? This 
explanation, I think, gives a ſpirit to the paſſage, which has hi- 
therto appeared languid, being perhaps miſapprehended by thoſe 
who placed a full point at the conclution of it. STEEYVENS. 
* —— ho world have thought. the old man to have had ſa much 
blood in bin?) Statins, in a paſſage already quoted, ſpeaking - 
J the 
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Dog. Do you mark that? 

Lady. The thane of Fife had a wife; Where is ſhe 
now ?— What, will theſe hands ne'er be clean? 
No more o'that, my lord, no more o'that : you mar 
all with this ſtarting. 


Dot. Go to, go to; you have known what you 
ſhould not. 

Gent. She has ſpoke what ſhe ſhould not, I am ſure 
of that: Heaven Enos what ſhe has known. 

Lady. Here's the ſmell of the blood till : all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. 
Oh! oh! oh! 

Dog. What a ſigh is there! The heart is ſorely. 
charg'd. 

Sent. I would not have ſuch a heart in my boſom, 
for the dignity of the whole body, 

DoF. Well, well, well, 

Gent. Pray God, it be, fr. | 

Docs. This diſeaſe is beyond my practice: Yet I 
have known thoſe which have walk'd in their lleep, 
who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady. Waſh your hands, put on your night-gown 3 : 
look not ſo pale :-— I tell. you yet again, Banquo's 
buried: he cannot come out of his grave. 

D538. Even ſo? 

Lady. To bed, to bed; there's knocking at the 
gate, Come, come, come, come, give me your 
hand; What's done, cannot be undone : To bed, to 


bed, to bed. [ Exit Lady. 
Botz. Will the go now to bed? 
Gent. Directly. 
Doe. Foul whiſperings are abroad: Unnatural 
deeds 


the ſword by which an old man was flain, calls it egentem ſan- 
£uinis enſem; and Ovid, deſcribing a wound inflicted on a ſuper- 
annuated ram, has the ſame circumſtance : | 
———guttura cultro 
Fodit et cæigus maculavit ſanguine ferrum, Met. I. 7. 
STELVENS. 


De 
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Do breed unnatural traubles : Infected minds 
To the deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets, 
More needs ſhe the divine, than the phyſician.— 
God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And till keep eyes upon her: — So, good-night : 
s My mind ſhe has mated, and amaz'd my fight : 
I think, but dare not ſpeak. | 

Gent. Good night, good doCtor. [Exeunt, 


S C E N E II. 


Drum and Colours. Enter Menteth, Cathneſs, Angus, 
| Lenox, and Soldiers. 


Ment. The Engliſh power is near, led on by Mal- 
colm, Ie: 
His uncle Siward *, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them : for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man. | 


Ang. 
5 My mind /be has mated. ] Aſtoniſhed, confounded. 
Jounson. 


The expreſſion is taken from cheſi-playing :. 
8 that ſo young a warrior 
© Should bide the ſhock of ſuch approved knights, 
«© As he this day hath martch'd and mated too.“ 
Soliman and Perſcda. See vol. Il. p. 212, 


STEEVENS. 
His uncle Siward, —— 

„ Duncan had two ſons (ſays Holinſhed) by his wife, who was 

the daughter of Siu rd, Earl of Northumberland,” STEEVENS, 

7 Excite the mortified man, | | | 
Mr. Theobald will needs explain this expreſſion. 7 means (ſays 
he) the man who has abandoned himſelf to d:ſpair, who has no ſpirit 
or Feſolution ft.” And, to ſupport this ſenſe of mortified man, he 
quotes moriified ſpirit in another place. But if this was the mean- 
ing, Shakſpeare had not wrote the mortified man, but à moriified 
mas. In a word, by the mortiſied man, is meant a religious; one 
ai SOHO USE A OI I" ; who 
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Ang. Near Birnam wood | 
Shall we well meet them; that way are they coming. 
Cath. N if Donalbain be with his bro- 
ther | | 
Len. For certain, fir, he is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry ; there is Siward's ſon, 
And many unrough youths *, that even now 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood. 

Men. What does the tyrant ? | 
Cath. Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortifies: 
Some ſay, he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury : but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rule, 

Ang. Now does he feel 
His ſecret murders ſticking on his hands; 
Now minutely. revolts upbraid his faith-breach 
Thoſe, he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang looſe about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfiſh thief. 

Ment. Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil, and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itſelf, for being there ? 

Cath. Well, march we on, 


who has ſubdued his paſſions, is dead to the world, has abandoned 
it, and all the affairs of it: an Aſcetie. W ARBURTON, 
So, in Monfieur D'Oliwve, 1606: 
„He like a mortißed hermit ſits.” 
Again, in Green's Newer too late, 1616: J perceived in the 
words of the hermit the perfect idea of a mortiſed man.” 


| STEEVENS 
5 —(rrough youths} 


An odd expreſſion. It means ſmooth-fac'd, unbearded. 
STEEVENS. 


9 When all that is within him does condemn 
Hifelf,, for being there ?} 


Tnat s, when all the faculties of the mind are employed in felf- 
coademnation. JOHNSON, | | 


To 
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To give obedience where *tis truly ow'd: 
Meet we the medecin of the fickly weal; 
And. with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. 

Len. Or ſo much as it needs, 
* To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 2 

[ Exeunt, marching, 


S8 CEN E III. 
Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 


Mach. Bring me no more reports; let them fly 
all: 12 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunſinane, 
J cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman ? The ſpirits that know 
All mortal conſequences have pronounc'd me thus“: 
Fear not, Macbeth; no man, that's born of woman, 
Shall cer have power upon thee, —Then fly, falſe thanes, 
And mingle with the * Engliſh epicures : _ 
e 


De mellicin ] 
i. e phyſician. . Shakſpeare uſes this word in the feminine gen- 
er where Lafeu ſpeaks of Helen in ls Well that Ends Mell; 
and Florizel, in the Winter's Tale, calls Camillo “ the medicin of 
our houſe.” - STEEVENS, | 
| * To dew the ſovereign flower, &c.] 
This uncommon verb occurs in Look about You, 1600 : 
& Dewivg your princely hand with pity's tear.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. iv. c. 8: 
| * Dew'd with her drops of bounty ſoveraine.“ STEEVENS. 
3 Bring me no more reports, &C. ] 
Tell me not any more of deſertions—Let all my ſubjefts leave mne am 
ſafe till, &c. JOaNs0N, | 
abe pronounc'd me thus :] 
So the old copy. The modern editors, for the ſake of metre, 
read: —** have pronůounc d it.” STEEVENS, 
| 5 Engliſh epicures e] a 
T be reproach of epicuriſm, on which Mr. Theobald has beſtowed 
. a note, 


M AC B FE T H. 623; 
The mind I ſway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never ſagg with doubt“, nor ſhake with fear. 


Enter a Servant. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon'? ! 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look ? 


Ser. 


a note, is nothing more than a natural invective uttered by an in- 
habitant of a barren country, againſt thoſe who have more op- 

rtunities of luxury. Jounsox. 

Shakſpeare took the thought from Holinſhed, p. 180, of his 
Hiſtory of Scotland : ** For manie of the people abhorring the 
riotous manners and ſuperfluous gormandizing brought in among 
them by the Engliſhemen, were willing inough to receive this 
Donald for their king, truſting ern fi had beene brought up 
in the iſles, with the old cuſtomes and manners of their antient na- 
tion, without taſt of Enghſh likerous dilicats), &c.“ The fame 
hiſtorian informs us, that in thoſe ages the Scots eat but once a 
day, and even then very ſparingly. Ie appears from Dr. John- 
ſon's Journey to the Weſtern (lands of Scotland, that the natives had 
neither ail nor brogues, till they were taught the art of PRgeng 
the one, and making the other, by the ſoldiers of Cromwell ; an 
yet K. James VI. in his 7th parliament thought it neceſſary to 
form an act * againſt ſuperfleus banqueting.” STEEvEns. 

6 Shall newer ſagg with doubt, — ] | 
To ſagg is to fluctuate, to waver, So, in the 16th ſong of Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion: 
This faid, the aged Street /ag'd ſadly on alone.“ 

Drayton is ſpeaking of a river. STEEVENS. 

Again, in Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1595 : He tooke excep- 
tions to his traveller's bag, which he wore /agging down his 
belly before.” MaLoxe. : 

To ſag, or tag, is to fink down by its own weight, or by an 
overload, See Junius's Etymologicon, It is common in Stafford- 
ſhire to ſay, a beam in a building ſags, or has /agged.” 

TOLLET. 

7 —— lon !] At preſent this word is only uſed in Scotland, 
and ſignifies a baſe fellow. So, in Marlow's tragedy of K. Edau. II. 
1622; 

«© For ſhame ſubſcribe, and let the /owne depart.” 
Again, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, ſecond part, 1630: 
© The ſturdy beggar, and the lazy loan. | 
K. Stephen, in the old ſong, called his taylor, Joon, STEEVENS, 
Where got'ſt thou that ge look ?] 
So, in Ceriolanus: 
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624 MAC B E T H. 
Ser. There is ten thouſand 

Macb. Geeſe, villain? 

Ser. Soldiers, ſir. 

Macb. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver'd boy ». What ſoldiers, patch * ? 
Death of thy ſoul! * thoſe linnen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey-face ? 

Ser. The Englith force, fo pleaſe you. 

Mach. Take thy face hence.---Seyton !---I am ſick 

at heart, 
When I behold---Seyton, I fay !---This puſh 
Will cheer me ever, or 3 diſſeat me now. 


«KA ye ſouls of geeſe, 
© That bear the ſhape of men, how have ye run 
% Fiom flayes that apes would beat?” MaTONE. 
9 ——lily-livered boy. FREE 
Chapman thus tranſlates a paſſage in the 2oth Iliad: 
« —his ſword that made a vent for his ite liver's blood, 
& That caus'd ſuch pitiful effect rs | 
Again, Falſtaff ſays, in the ſecond part of X. Hen, IV : ** left 
the liver <vhite and pale, which is the badge of puſillanimiry and 
cowardice.” STEEVENS. . 
: —patch ?] An appellation of contempt, alluding to the , 
tchd, or particoloured coats anciently worn by the fools be- 
onging to noble families. STEEVENS. | 
2 oe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. ] | | 
The meaning is, they infect others who ſee them, with cowardice. 
| WARBURTON, 


r diſſeat me now.] 
The old copy reads Ace, which is certainly right, though mo- 
dern editors have ſubſtituted di/ea/e in its room. The word d:ſtat 
occurs in the 7wo Noble Kinſinen by Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
Shakipeare, ſcene the laſt, where Perithous is deſcribing the fall 
of Arcite from his horſe: | 
66 — — —-ſeeks all foul means 
„Of boiſterous and rough jadry, to d:/at 
His lord that kept Er 
Dr. Percy would read: we 
ill chair me ever, or diſſeat me now.” STEEVEXS- 
Diſeqſe is the capricious alteration of the ſecond folio. 
' MaALoNE. 


I have 


- 


I have liv'd long enough: my May of life 
| Is 


- 


> 


* —ny way if life | 
L ifalPn into the fear. | 
As there is no relation between the <vay of life, and fallen into the 
ſear, I am inclined to think that the is only an M inverted, 
and that it it was originally written: Mp Cen 
my May of lift. 8 
1 am now paſſid from the ſpring to the autumn of my days: but I am 
«vithout thoſe comforts that ſhould ſucceed the fprightline/s of bloom, and 
Jupport one in this melancholy ſeaſons © ' © | 
The author has May in the ſame ſenſe elſewhere: Jonnsows 
| 1s fall'n into the fear. 

An anonymous would have it ; 

——ny May »f life: 3 
But he did not conſider that Macheth is hot here ſpeaking of his 
rule or government, or of any ſudden change; but of the gradual 
decline of life, as appears from that line : 

And that, which fhould accompany old age. 
And way is uſed for courſe, progreſs. WAR BUR TONY. 

To confirm the juſtneis of May of life for <vay of life, Mr. Cols 

man quotes from Much-ado about Nothing : | 

May of youth and bloom of luſtyhood;” 
And Hen, V. | | UP | 

My puiſſant liege is in the very May-morn of his youth.” 
LanGTONs 


So, in Sidney's 4/fropbil and Stella, ſtanza 21: 
If now the May of my_years much decline.” 
Again, in The Spaniſh Curate of Beaumont aud Fletcher: 
E. — you met me 
„With equal ardour in your May of blood.“ 
Again, in The Guardian of Maſſinger: 
„IJ am in the May of my abilities, 
And you in your December.“ 
And in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607: 
Had Lin this fair May of all my glory, cc.“ 
Again, in The Sea Yoyage, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
« And in their May of youth, &c.” 
Again, in King John and Matilda, by R. Davenport, 165685: 
+ Thou art yet in thy green May, twenty-ſeven ſums 
mers, &c,” 18 
Again, in the Renegado of Maſſinger: 6 | 
Having my heat and May of youth, to plead 
% In my excuſe,” STEEVENS, 


Vor. IV: 82 I have 


. 


624 MAC B EE T H. 
Ser. There is ten thouſand 


Macb. Geeſe, villain? 
Ser. Soldiers, ſir. 
Macb. Go, prick thy face, and over- red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver'd boy ». What ſoldiers, patch? 
Death of thy ſoul! * thoſe linnen checks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey-face ? 
Ser. The Engliſh force, ſo pleaſe you. 
Mach. Take thy face hence.---Seyton !---I am ſick 
at heart, 


When I behold---Seyton, I ſay !---This puſh 
Will cheer me ever, or * diſſeat me now. 


« .—-—ye ſouls of geeſe, 
© That bear the ſhape of men, how have ye run 
„% From flayes that apes would beat?” MaLoxne. 
9 lily-livered bey. SEED 
Chapman thus tranſlates a paſſage in the 2oth Iliad: 
„his ſword that made a vent for his aw4te liver's blood, 
& That caus'd ſuch pitiſu et — b 
Again, Falſtaff ſays, in the ſecond part of K. Hen, IV : ** left 
the liver <vhite and pale, which is the badge of puſillanimiry and 
cowardice.” STEEVENS. : 
: — patch ?] An appellation of contempt, alluding to the p, 
we or particoloured coats anciently worn by the fools be- 
onging to noble families. STEE VERS. | 
2 ———tboſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. ] | 
The meaning is, they infect others who ſee them, with cowardice 
WARBURTON, 


or diſſeat me now. ] | 
The old copy reads eee, which is certainly right, though mo- 
dern editors have ſubitituted ai in its room. The word 4 at 
occurs in the 7awo Noble Kinſinen by Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
Shakſpeare, ſcene the laſt, where Perithous is deſcribing the fall 
of Arcite from his horſe: ge 
| «6 — — ſeels all foul means 
„Oft boiſterous and rough jadry, to d:/eat 
His lord that kept it bravely.” 
Dr, Percy would read : E; | 
ill chair me ever, or diſſeat me now.” STEEVEx 
Diſegſe is the capricious alteration of the ſecond folio. 
Ma Love. 


I have 


I have liv'd long enough: my May of life 
* 8 


1 — way of life | 
fall, wg I r. —1 „ 
As there is no relation between the <vay of li, and fallen into the 
ſear, I am inclined to think that the is only an M inverted, 
and that it it was originally written: F 
my May of bfe. 1 
1 am now paſſad from the ſpring to the autumn of my days: but I am 
«vithout thoſe comforts that ſhould ſucceed the fprightlineſs of bloom, and 
Jupport one in this melancholy fcaſ s. | 
The author has May in the ſame ſenſe elſewhere; Jonxsox. 

= way of lf: . | 18 

1s fall'n into the far. 

An anonymous would have it: 

A May »f life: 8 
But he did not conſider that Macbeth is not here ſpeaking of his 
re or government, or of any ſudden change; but of the gradual 
decline of life, as appears from that line: 

And that, which ſhould accompany old age. 
And way is uſed for courſe, progreis. WarBURTON: 
To confirm the juſtneſs of May of life for way of life, Mr. Cols 


* 


man quotes from Much-ado abour Notbing: | 
„May of youth and bloom of luſtyhood;” 
And Hm Yoo ĩ yt ne 
My puiſſant liege is in the very May-morn of his youth.” 
- LANGTONs 
So, in Sidney's A/tropbil and Stella, ſtanza 21: 
If now the May of my years much decline.“ 
Again, in The Spani/h Curate of Beaumont aud Fletcher: 
* — you met me 
With equal ardour in your May of blood.” 
Again, in The Guardian of Maſlinger : | 
I am in the May of my abilities, 
« And you itt your December.“ 
And in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607: | 
| © Had Lin this fair May of all my gloty, &c."” 
Again, in The Sea Foyage, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
« And in their May of youth, &c.” T | 
Again, in King John and Matilda, by R. Davenport, 1665: 
+ Thou art yet in thy green May, twenty-ſeven ſums 
mers, &c.“ IT 
Again, in the Renegado of Maſſinger: - 
Having my heat and May of youth, to plead 
In my excuſe.” STEEVENS, | 


Vor. IV. 83 | I have 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Is fall'n into the ſear 5, the yellow leaf: 1 5 
| And 


I have now no doubt that Shakprary wrote May and not ay, 
It is obſervable in this very play that the contrary error of the 
preſs has happened from a miſtake of the fame letters. 
„Hear not my ſteps which may they walke.“ 
Beſides, that a ſimilarity of expreſſion in other paſſages of Shak. 
ſpeare, and the coacinmity of the figure, both unite to ſupport 
8 emendation. Thus in his ſonnets : 
„ Two beauteous rings to yellow autumns turn'd.“7 
Again, in King Richard II! | 
le that hath ſuffered this diſorder'd ring, 
Hath now himlelf met with the fall of leaf.” 
The ſentiment in Macbeth I take to be this: The tender leaves of 
hope, the promiſe of my greener days, are now in my autumn, cuither d 
end fruitleſi : ny mellozv hangings are all ſhook down, and 1 am ft 
bare to the weather. HENLEY, 
Ihe old reading is, in my apprehenfion, the true one. The 
paſſage in one of our author's ſonnets, quoted by Mr. Steevens, 
may prove the beſt comment on the preſent : 
«6 That time of year in me you may behold, 
« When ye/lowv /caves or few or none do hang 
« Upon thoſe boughs, &c.“ 

He who could ſay that you might behold au/umm in him, would 
not ſeruple to write that be was fallen into the autumn of his days; 
and how eaſy is the tranſition from this to ſaying, that the 
courſe or progreſs of his life had reached the autumnal ſeaſon ? 

The uſing the ſear, the yellow leaf,” fimply and abſolutely 
for autumn, or rather autumnal decay, becauſe in autumn the 
leaves of trees turn yellow, and begin to fall and deray, is cer- 
tainly a licentious mode of expreſſion, but it is ſuch a ſicence as 
is to be found in almoſt every. page of our author's works. It 
would alio have been more natural for Macbeth to have ſaid, 
that in the courſe or progreſs of life he had arrived at his au- 


tumn, than to jay, that the courſe of his life itſelf had fallen into 


autumn or decay ; but this too is much in Shakſpeare's manner, 
With reſpect to the Oran, which at firſt view ſeems a very 
ſingular expreſſion, I ſtrongly ſuſpect that be caught it from the 
language of converſation: in which we at this day often fay 
that this or that perſon is ** fallen into a dreay: a phraſe that 
might have been current in his time alſo, It is the very idea 
here conveyed : Macbeth is fallen into bis autumnal geeline; 
When a paſiage can be thus eaſily explained, and the mode 
of expreſſion is ſo much in our author's general manner, 
attempt atemendatipn 1s not only unneceſiary but dangerous. 
In Ang Hen VIII. the word way ſeems to ſignify (as it 


he 3 or 4 - 
does here) com/e, or trnour « Tho 
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And that which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of Fiends, 
I muſt not look to have : but, in their ſtead, 
Curſes, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
Seyton | TOS ag opt” | 
Enter Seton, 85 ] 
Sey. What is your gracious pleaſure 8 = 
Mach. What news more? 
Sey. Allis confirm'd, my lord, which was reported. 
Macb. - I'll fight, till from my bones my fleſh be 
hack'd— 
Give me my armour, 
Sey. *Tis not needed yet. 
Mach, I'll put it on. | 
Send out more horſes, * ſkirr the country round: 


* The way of our profeſſion is againſt it.“ 
And in Ang Richard II. the fall of leaf is uſed in a ſenſe not 
very different from that preſented by the remaining words in the 
pallage before us : | | 

„He who hath ſuffered this diſorder'd ſpring, 

© Hath now himſelf met with ee fall of af.” MaALORk. 

5 —the fear, —] Sear is dry, So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 

Manfieur Thomas, 1639: 

6 —fear winter 

« Hath ſeal'd that ſap up.” = 
Shakſpeare has the ſame thought in his 973d ſonnet : | 

** That time of year thou may'ſt in me behold, 1 

When yellow leaves, &c.“ 
And Milton has—* Ivy never fear,” See vol. II. p. 223. STEEVENS. 

0 ſkirr the country roumd;] | 
To ſtirr, I believe, ſignifies to ſcour, to ride haſtily. The word 
is uſed by Beaumont and Fletcher in the Martial Maid : 

« Whilſt I, with this and this, well mounted ird 

„A horſe troop, through and through, &c.” 
Again, in HearyV: | | 

„And make them ſtirr away, as ſwift as ſtones 

«« Enforced from the old Aſſyrian ſlings.“ 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca: 

W —the light ſhadowe, Mey 

«© That, in a thought, ſez o'er the fields of corn, 

% Halted on crutches to them.” $STzryZNs, 
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Hang thoſe that talk of fear 1,——Give me mine ar. 
| mour.— 
How does your patient, doctor? 

Dot. Not ſo ſick, my lord, 

As ſhe is troubled with Thick. coming fancies, 
That keep her from her reſt. 

Macb. Cure her of that: 

Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with fome ſweet oblivious antidote, 

' Cleanſe the ſtuff*d boſom of that perilous cuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? | 

Doa#. Therein the patient 
Muſt miniſter to himſelf, 

Mach. Throw phyſick to the dogs, I'll none ofit— 
Come, put mine armour on; give me my ſtaff ;— 
Seyton, ſend out.— Doctor, the thanes fly from me: 
Come, fir, difpatch EO thou could'ſt, doctor, caſt 

The 


7 talk of fear. 3 
The ſecond folio reads ard in fear. HewnDer0N, 
5. (Jeanſe the foul beſom of that perilous fluf,]. 
Stuff is the reading of the old copy; but for the ſake of the ear, 
which muſt be ſhocked by the recurrence of ſo harſh a word, I 
am willing to read, foul, as there is authority for the change from 
Shakſpeare himſelf, As yen like it, act II. ſc. vi: 
Cleanſe the fun body. of ch' infected world. 
STEEVENS, 
Mr. Malone obſerves, that the recurrence of the word Huff in 
the original is certainly unpleaſing; but that he had no doubt 
the old reading was the true one, becauſe Shakſpeare was ex- 
tremely fond of ſuch repetitions. Of this he produces ſeveral 
inſtances, and adds, with reſpect to the word Aft, however 
mean it may ſound at preſent, it, like many other terms, has 
been debated by time, and appears to have been formerly conſi - 
dered as a word proper to be uſed in paſſages of the greateſt dig- 
nity. EDITOR, 
— mans 4 
The water of 1 land. — 
To caſt the water was the phraſe in uſe for finding o. out Siforders by 
the 8 8 of urine. 80, in AO Libidineſo, a — 's 
P10 : ohn 


— — — 
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The v water of my land, find ker diſeaſe, 
And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 
I would ap _— thee to rhe very echo, 
That ſhould applaud 'again.--=Pullr off, I fay, 
What rhubarb, ſenna n, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence 7 Heareſt thou of 
them? * 

Doct. Ay, my good lord; your royal Preparation 
Makes us hear ſomething. # 

Macb. Bring it after me, —— | 
] will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam foreſt come to Lunſinane. 

Def. Were | from Dunfinane away and clear, 


Profit again ſhould aral draw me bete. [Exeunt, | 


S C E N E IV. bi 
Drum and Abe Entir Malcolm, Wande M. duff, 


Siward's Son, Menteth, Cathneſs, dupe, and Sol- 


diers, marcbing. 


Mal. Couſins, I hope, the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be ſafe; © 

Ment. We doubt it nothing. 

Siw, What wood is this before us? 

Ment The wood of Birnam. 

Mal. Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear't before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 


The numbers of.our hoſt, and make rer 
Err in report of us. 


Sold. It ſhall be done. 


Sito. We learn no > Other, * but bag coakdem tyrant 
| it Keeps 


; ' 
John Hinde, 1 4% Lucilla perceiving, without fin 
vater, Where ſhe was pained, &c.“ Again, in The Abe l A. 
of Hog ſaon, 1638: „Mother Nottingham, for her time, was 
pretty well Kilſed in caſting waters.” SrEEVENsSJA 5 
anna, -] The old copy reads me. SrEE VERS. 
" I the confident tyrant] 
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We muſt ſurely read: 


Keeps ſtill in Dunſinane, and will endure 

Our ſetting down before't. | 
| Mal. *\1s his main hope: 

3 For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and leſs have given him the revolt; 

And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 

Whoſe hearts are abſent tog, 


7 


the confin'd tyrant. WARBURTON. 

He was confident of {ucceis ; ſo confident that he would not fly, 
but endure their eu down before his caſtle. JonnsoN, 

For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and kfi have given him the revolt 3], 
The propriety of the on. advantage to be given, inſſead 
of advantage given, and the diſagreeable repetition of the word 
given in the next line, incline me to read: 
| where there is a vantage 10 be gone, 
Both more and ieſs have given him the revolt. 
Advantage or vantage, in the time of Shakſpeare, agel 0þ- 
portunity. He ſhut up himſelf and his ſoldiers (ſays Malcolm) in the 
2 becauſe when there is an opportunity to be gone, they all deſert 
im. | 

More ond ifs is the ſame with greater ang loſi. So, in the inter- 
polated Mandeville, a book of that age, there is a chapter of India 
the More and the Leſ5.. Jou xsox. | | | 

I would read, if any alteration were neceſſary: 

= Por awwhere there is advantage to be got. 

But the words as they ſtand in the text will bear Dr, Johnſon's 


explanation, which is molt certainly right.—“ For wherever an 


opportunity of flight is given them, &c. 
More and 1%, for greater and %, is likewiſe found in 
Chaueer : | | 
„ From Boloigne is the erle of Pavie come, 
„Of which the fame yſpronge to u and igſte.“ 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong the 12th ; 
++ Of Britain's foreſts all from th* Hi unto the more,” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. v. c. 8: 
-- - al] other 1 lefſe or more, 
* Which warlike uſes had devis'd of yore.” STEEvENs, 
Surely there can be little doubt that the word given was caught 
by the printer's eye glancing on the ſubſequent line; and [ 
think as little, that we ought to read either gone, got, or gain d; 
any of which will ſerve equally well, MaAaLoNg, -' 


1 Mac. 
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Macd. 4 Let our juſt cenſures 
Attend the true-event, and put we on 
Induſtrious ſoldierſhip. 

Siw. The time approaches, 
That will with due decifion make us know 
5 What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts ſpeculative their unſure hopes relate; 
Bur certain iſſue ftrokes muſt * arbitrate : ; 2 
Towards which, advance the war. ¶ Exeunt, marching. 


r 


Enter Macbeth, Sey ton, and Soldiers with drums ad 
colours. 


Macb. H ang out our banners on the outw 80 
walls; 
The cry is ſtill, They come: Our caſtle's firength 
Will laugh a fiege to ſcorn : here let them he, 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up: 
Were they. not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that noiſe ? 
( 4 cry within, of women, 
Lor our juſt cenſures dk 
Attend the true event, 
The arbitrary change made m the ſecond folio (which os cri- 
ticks have repreſented as an iprowved edition) is here worthy of 
notice: 
Let our i cenſures | 
* »re the true event, and put we on, &c. MALowe, 
t wwe ſhall ay we have, and what we owe.) 
i. e. 1 and allegiance, WARBURTON, | 
What we ſhall ſay cue have, and what aue owe ] 
When we are governed by legal kings, we ſhall know the limits 
of their claim, i. e. ſhall know what we have of our own, and what 
they have a right to take from us. STEEvens, = 


* —arbitrate :] i, e. determine. JOHNSON. 
80, in the 18th Odyſſey tranſlated by { Chapman : 
ſtraight 


« Can arbitrate a war of deadlieſt weight, "? STEEVENS. 
884 Sey. 
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Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 
Mach. I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears; 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night-ſhriek ; and my fell of-hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe, and ſtir 
As life were in't: ?I have ſupt full with horrors ; 
Direneſs, familiar to my flaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me.— W herefore was that cry? 
Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Math. She ſhould have dy'd hereafter ; 


There 


7 The time has been, Qc. ] May has imitated this paſſage twice ; 
once in The Heir, and again in The Old Couple. See Dodlley's Col- 
ion of O Plays, vol. VIII. 150, vol. X. 473- edit, 1780. 

 EpiTtoR, 

: — fell of hair] 

My hairy part, my capillitium. Fell is ſin. Jokxsox. 
SO, in * Eaperer of Sena, 
Where the lyon's Aae is thin and ſcant, 

« Pl firmly patch it with the fox's fell.” 
So, again, in X. Lear: 

The goujeres ſhall devour them fleſh and ell.“ 
A dealer in hides is ſtill called a fe monger. STEEVENS, 

I hav ſupt full with horrors ;] 

'The Oxford editor alters this to, 

— ſurfeited 9 Horrors; 
and ſo, for the ſake of a politer phraſe, has made the ſpeaker talk 
abſurdly. For the thing we ſurteit of, we behold with uneaſineſs 
and abhorrence. But the ſpeaker ſays, the things he ſupr full of, 
were grown familiar to bim, and he viewed them without emotion. 

WARBURTON. 
Statius has a ſimilar thought in the ſecond book of his Thebais ; 

+ — attoliit meinbra, toroque, 

« Erigitur þ/ 77 monſirts, r cruorem 

«© Excutiens.“ 
Ihe concluſion of this paſſage may remind the reader of lady 

Macbeth's behaviour in her ſleep. STEEVENS. 
She ſhould bave dy d bereafier 3 ; | 

There would hate been a time for ſuch a word. 
This paſſhge: has very juſtly been fuſpected of being corrupt. Tt 
is not apparent for what word there would have been a time, and 
that there would or would not be a time for any word ſeems not a 
coliſideration of importance ſufficient to * 1 * into 
the following exclamation, I read therefore ; g | 


She 


There would have been a time for ſuch a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-motrow *, 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
3 To the laft ſyllable of recorded time ; 


And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 


She ſhould have dy'd hereafter. 
There would hade been a time for —ſuch a world ! — 
To-morrow, & c.. | 3 1 
It is a broken ſpeech, in which only part of the thought is ex- 
reſſed, and may be paraphraſed thus: The guten it dead, Mac- 
eth. Her death ſhould have been Ai ferred to fome more peaceful hour 
had ſbe liv'd longer, there would at length have been a time for 2 
honours due to her as a queen, and that reſpect which. I owe her for her 
fidelity and love. Such is the world —ſach is the condition of human 
life, that we always think to-morrow «<vill be happier than to-day, 
but to=morrow and to-morrow. ſteals over us unenjiyed and unregarded; 
and ove /lill linger in the ſame epectation to the moment appointed for 
our end. All theſe days, which have thus paſſed away, have ſent niul- 
titudes of fools to the grave, who were engroſſed by the fame dream of 
future felicity, and, when lift was departing from them, were, like me, - 
reckoning on to-morrow. | Betis pigs n 
Such was once my conjeQture, but I am now leſs confident. 
Macbeth might mean, that there would have been a more conve- 
nient ine for ſuch a worden ſuch intelligence, and fo fall into 
the following reflection. We ſay we ſend cuord when we give in · 
telligence. ſounNsON. „ le 
* To-morrow, and to-morrow, and tomorrow, 
This repetition, as Dr. Farmer obſerved to me, occurs in Bar- 
Clay's Ship of Fools, 1570: 4: 
„ Cras, cras, cras, to-morrow we ſhall amende. - 


| Vet +. - OTEEVENS. | 7 
3 To the laſt Hllable of recorded time] oP 
| Recorded time ſeems to fi 19 the time fixed in the decrees of 
Heaven for the period of life. The record of futurity is indeed 
no accurate expreſſion ; but, as we only know tranſactions paſt or 
preſent, the language of men afferds no term for the volumes of 
preſcience in which future events may be ſuppoſed to be written. 
| Jonson. 


So, in Ali's Well that Ends Nell: Ks | 
+ To the wmy/# pllable of your worthineſs,” 

Recorded is probably here uſed for recording or. recordable ; ore 
participle for the other, of which there-are many inſtances both 
in Shakſpeare and other Engliſh writers. Virgil uſes penetrabile 
trigus for penetraas frigus, and penetrabile telum tor _ penetrans, 
8 e N | TEEVENS. | 
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The way to duſty death *. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking ſhadow ; a poor player, 

That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 


Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 0 
Signifying nothing | 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Thou com'ſt to uſe thy tongue: thy ſtory quickly. 
_ . » Mef. Gracious my lord, | 

T ſhould report that which, I ſay, I ſaw, 
But know not how to dot. 

Mach. Well, ſay, fir. | | 
Meſ. As T did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 

J look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. | 
Aach. Liar, and ſlave! [ Striking bin. 

Meſ. Let me endure your wrath, if't be not ſo: 

Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 

I fay, a moving grove, _ x | 
Mach. If thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, 0 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 

5” [ill famine cling thee: if thy ſpeech be ſooth, 

| I care 


1 De way to duſty death, ——] | 
We ſhould read duſty, as appears from the figurative term lighted, 
The Oxford editor has condeſcended to approve of it. 
| WARBURTON. 
Duſty is a very natural epithet. The ſecond folio has: | 
The way 10 ſtudy death —— » A 

which Mr. Upton prefers, but it is only an errour by an acci- 
dental tranſpoſition of the types. Jonnson, 

The duft of death is an expreſſion uſed in the 22d Pſalm. Day 
death alludes to the expreſſion of cu to duſt in the burial ſervice, 
and to the ſentence pronounced againſt Adam: Du thou art, 
and to au thou ſhalt return.” —Shakſpeare, however, in the 
firſt act of this play, ſpeaks of the thane of Cawdor, as of one 
„who had been fiudied in his death.” STEEvENS. 

| ll famine cling the. -]! | 
Clung, in the northern counties, lignifies any thing that is ſhri- 
velled or ſhrunk up, By famine, the inteſtines axe, as it wr 
. c 
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care not if thou doſt for me as much :— | 
I pull in reſolution; and begin 4 

e 5 I 


ſtuck together, In the Roman Aﬀor by Maſſinger, the ſane 
word, though differently ſpelt, appears to be uſed: 

* — my entrails re "woo 

© Are clamm'd With keeping a continual faſt.” 

Again, in Pzerce's Supererogation, or @ New Praiſe if the Ol Ae, 

&c. 1593: Who would have thought, or could have imagined, 
to have pound the wit of Pierce ſo ſtarved and clunged 7* Again, 
in George Whetſtone's Ca/tle of Delight, 1576; 

++ My wither'd corps with deadly cold is clung.V 
Again, in Heywood's Pleaſant Diglogurs and Dramas, 1637: 

„His entrails with long faſt and hunger clung—,” 


To eling likewiſe ſignifies, to gripe, to compreſs, to embrace. 80, 
in The Revenger's 746 1507: | 
6 lide from the mother, 
„ And cling the daughter,” 

Again, in Antonio's Revenge, 1602: 

„ And found even cling'd in ſenfuality.” | 
Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607: 

« I will never ſee a white flea before I will cllg you.” 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word clem in the Poetafter, act I. ſc. ii: 1 
cannot eat ſtones and turfs; ſay, what will he clan me and m 
followers ? aſk him an he will clen me.” To be cler'd is a Stat- 
fordſhire expreſſion, which means, to be farmed: and there is 
likewiſe a Cheſhire proverb: ou been like Smithwick, eicher 
clem'd or buriten.” Again, in Antonio and Melinda; 

© Now lions' half-clem'd entrails roar for food.” 
In the following inſtances, the exact meaning of this word is not 
very clear: | 
% Andrea flgin! then weapon cling my breaſt.” 

Firſt part of Feronimo, 1605, 
% Although my conſcience hath wy courage cleng'd, 
« And knows what valeur was employ'd in vain,” 
| | | Lord Sterline's Darius, 1603. 

ge” in the Sadr Play, among the Cheſter Whitſon plays, 
Mi. Harl. 1013, p. 154, Where the burial of our Saviour is 
ſpoken of: | 6 | 
„% That now is clongen under clay.“ | | 

I have given theſe varieties of the word for the ſake of any fu- 
ture lexicographer, or commentator on ancient authors. 

Mr. Whalley however obſerves, that till famine cling thee, 
means—till it 2 thee up, or exbauft all thy moiſlure. Clusg <vood 
is wood of which the ſap is entirely dried or ſpent. Clung and 
clim are terms of very different meaning. STEEVENS, 

9 pull in reſolution ; and begin | 


To 
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To doubt the equivocation of the fiend; | 
That lies like truth: Fear not, till Birnam ont 
Do come to Dunſinane; — and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunſinane.— Arm, arm, and out! — 
If this, which he avouches, does appear, 
There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to be a-weary of the ſun, 

And wiſh the eftate o'the world were now undone. 
Ring the alarum bell Blow, wind! come, wrack ! 
At leaſt n die with harneſs on our back. ¶ Exeunt. 


s C E N E VI. 


Drum and colours. Enter Malcolm, Siwardh, Marat 
and their Army, with Boughs. | 


Mal. Now near enough; your leavy ſcreens 
throw down, : 
And ſhew like thoſe you are: — You, worthy: uncle, 
Shall, with my coufin, your right- noble ſon, 
Lead our firſt battle; worthy Macduff, and we, 


To doubt the equivocation of the fend, 
That lies lite truth :- } | 
Thongh this is thereading of all the editions, yet, as it is a phraſe 
without either example, e legance, or propriety, it is ſurely bet- 
ter to read : 
| 1 pall ; in reſolution, | | 
T languiſh in my conſtancy, my PFs Jenin to a me. It is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve how eaſily pall might be changed into 
pull by a negligent writer, or miſtaken tor it by an unſkiltyl prin- 
ter. With this emendation Dr. Warburton and Mr. Heath con- 
cur. JOHNSON. 
There is ſurely no need gf change; for Ds as who made 
Triaculo, in the Tempeſt, ſay, 
% will et loge my n. 
might have written, 
I pull in my reſolution. 
Ie had permitted his courage (like a fiery horſe) to carry him to 
the brink of a precipice, but, ſeeing his danger; reſolves to check 
that —_— I which he had given the rein bore. 8 EEVENS» , 
7 harne 
An old wks. for armour, So, in The Cobler”s Proplecy 1594: 
His harneſs is converted to ſoft ſilke.“ Hey DERSON- 


Shall 


CL 
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Shall take upon us what elſe remains to do, 
According to our order. 
Sito. Fare you well. — _ | 
Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. | 
Macd. Make all our trumpets ſpeak ; give them 
all breath, 
Thoſe clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 


[ Excunt. Alarums continued. 


"$7000 . 
| . Enter Macbeth. 
Macb. They have ty'd me to a ſtake ; I cannot fly, 
But, bear- like, I muſt fight the courſe® —What's = 


That was not born of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none, 


* 


Enter young Siward.. 


Zo. Sit. What is thy name? 
Macb. Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
Ye, Si. No; though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter 
name. 
Than any is in hell. 
Macb. My name's Macbeth. 
Yo. Site. The devil himſelf could not pronounce a 
title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
Mac. No, nor more fearful. 
Yo. Sito. Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ; ; with * 
ſword 
I'll prove the lie thou ſpe ak'ſt. 


[Fight ; and young Siward 1 Jin 


1 as fight the Courſe, 


A phraſe taken from bear- baiting. So, in the FRY * 0 
Brome, 1638: 


* Alſo you ſhall ſee two ten 5 . at t the Kent bear.“ 


TEEVENS. 5 


Mach. 


wt MACBET K. 
Mach.” Thou waſt born of woman.  _ 
But ſwords I ſmile at, weapons laugh to ſcorn, 
Brandiſh'd. by man that's of a woman born. | Exit, 


Alarm. Enter Macduf. 


Macd. That way the noiſe is :—Tyrant, ſhew thy 
face ; we ee 

If thou be'ſt ſlain, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill. 
cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I ſheathe again undeeded. There thou ſhould'ſt be; 
By this great clatter, one of greateſt note | 
Seems bruited * : Let me find him, fortune! and 
More 1 beg note. [ Exit. Alarum. 


Enter Malcolm and old Siward. 


Siw, This way, my lord ;—the caſtle's gently ren- 
der'd ; | 


iiber thou, Macheth, 
Or elje ny fivord, & N 
1 ſuſpect an intermediate line has been loſt ; perhaps of this 
import: 
* Either thou, Macbeth, | 
Adwance, and bravely meet an injur*d foe, 
Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I ſheathe again undeeded. MaLoNnE. 
Stems bruited  —] | | 
From bruit. Fr. To bruit is to report with clamour; to noiſe, So, 
in King Henry IV. P. I: | 
66 his death 
| 6 Being bruited once, &c.“ 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 
Fe I am not 
« One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
* As common bruit doth put it.“ | 
Again, in Acolaftus, a comedy, 1540: Lais was one of the moſt 
bruited co on women that clerks do write of.“ STEEVENS. 


The 
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The tyrant's people on both ſides do fight; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almoſt itſelf ma yours, 
And little is to do. 
Mal. We have met w with foes 
That ſtrike beſide us. . 
Siw. Enter, fir, the caſtle. [ Exeunt. Alarm. 


Re-enter Macbeth. 


Mach. Why ſhould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own ſword ? whiles I ſee lives, the gaſhes 
Do better upon them. 
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Re-enter Macduff. 


Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn. 
Mach. Of all men elſe I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back, my ſoul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already. 
Macd. 1 have no words, 
My voice is in my ſword ; thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! [ Fight. Alarum. 
Macb. Thou loſeſt labour: | 
As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen ſword * as make me bleed: 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts ; 
3 I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
To one of woman born. ; 


Macd. 


Ai eaſy mayſt thou the (ROS STOP air} 
hat is, air which cannot be cut. Jouxsox. 
As eaſy may'ft thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed: 
So, Milton, Paradiſe „ vi: 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can the fluid air. * STEVENS. 
3 1 bear à charmed ,.] 
In the days of chivalry, the champion's arms being ceremoni- 
ouſly Wo each took an oath that he uſed no charmed wea- 


pons. 


— — ę——— T Wwe co — 


is 
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 Macd. Daſpair thy charms. 


And let the angel, whom thou ſtill haſt ert, 


Tell thee, Macduff was from bis mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 
Mac b. A ace be that tongue that tells me ſo, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man !. 
And be theſe juggling fiends ho more believ'd, 
That * palter with us in a double ſenſe ; 
That keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. I'll not fight with thee, 
Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the ſhew and gaze o'the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole ; and under-writ, 
Here may you ſee the tyrant. 
Macb. I will not yield, 7s. 
To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's + 
And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. _ 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunſinane, 


pons. Macbeth, according to the law of arms, or perhaps only 
in alluſion to this cuſtom, tells Macduff of the ſecurity he had 
in the prediction of the ſpirit. 
To t is likewiſe Poſthumus allndes in Cymbeliae, at V: 
I in my own woe charm'd 
„ Could not find death.“ Ur ron. 
So, in the Dumb Knight, 1633, by L. Machin: 
Here you ſhall ſwear by hope, by heaven, by Jove, 
« Ant by the right you challenge in true fame, 
„That here you ſtand, not arm d with. any ile, 
© Of philters, charms, of night- -ſpells, characters, 
be © _ black infernal * vantages, &c.“ 
Again, in Spenſet's Facry Queen, b. i. c. 
ow 8 be bears . N mield. . 
« And eke enchaunted arms that none may pierce.” 


STEEVENS» 
423 Lale cuith ut in a ur fenſe e] 


That. /»ffle with ambiguous expreſſions. Jouxsox. 


So, in Marius and Sylla, 1 594: * 
„No fortune, frown and falter if thou ogy * 


Again, in Julius Cefar : 


„Romans that have ſpoke the word, 


«. And wil not paller. N 'y 
et 
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And thou oppes'd,” being of no woman Au 13.580 
Vet 1 will try the laſt ; Before my body A 
I throw my warhke ſhield : lay on, Macduff; 
And CLOUD be kim that firſt cries, Hold enough *. 2 
'[Extunt, fighting. Aru. 7 


6 Re-enter hghiing, and Macbeth is ſlain, 105 h 


Retreat and flouriſh: Enter with 12 and Colours, 
Malcolm, Old Siward, Roſje, Thanes, and Soldiers 6 * 
Mal. I would the friends we miſs; were ſafe arriv'd. 
Sit. Some muſt go off: and yet, by theſe ! er” 

So great à day as this is cheaply: beugt. 
Mal. Macduff is miſſing, and your noble ſon. 
Rofſe. Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt: 

He only liv'd but till he was a man; 

The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd 

In the unſhrinking ſtation where he fought, 

But like a man he-dy'd. 

Si. Then he is dead? 11, 
Raſſe. Ay, and brought off the field: your cauſe | 


of ſorrow , 


Muſt not be meaſur'd by his worth, for then 4 6 
It hath no end. FE 


Sito. Had he gan hurts before? 


5 — eu] 
See Mr. Tolls s note on the words,” © To cry, bold! Bold“ 
act I, ſc. v. Again, in Stowe's nn one of the combatants 
was an eſquire, and knighted after the battle, which the king ter- 
minated by 124 Hoo, 1. e hold. STEEVENS.. 

To cry hold, is the word of yielding,” er Carew's Survey 
of Corwwall, p. 74, i. e. when one of the combatants cries 10. 

TOLLET.. 

Ke. enter] This ſtage- direction is taken from the folio, and 
proves, that the players were not even ſkilful enough to prevent 
impropriety in thoſe cirgumſtances which fell immediately under 
their own care. Macbeth is here killed on the ſtage, and a mo- 
ment after Macduff enters, as from another place, with his head 
on a ſpear. Of the propriety of ancient ſtage · directions, the fol- 
lowing is no bad ſpecimen: Enter Sybilia lying in childbed, 
whh 1 child Jing by her, and her nurſe, Ic. Hey woods. 
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And. that I'll ſpend for him; «4 
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Roſſe. Ay, on the front. 94s” > 
Sizv. Why then, God's ſoldier be he b. 

Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, + -+ 

I would not wiſh them to a fairer death : 

And ſo his knell is knoll'd. 
Mal. He's worth more ſorrow, POST. 1 


Siw. He is worth no more. | 
They ſay, he parted well, and paid his ſcore: 
And fo, God be with him lere comes newer com- 

fort. 


Re-enter Macduff, with A bets head. 


Maca. Hail, king! for ſo thou art: Bebold, where 
ſtands 
The uſurper's curſed head: the time is free: 205 
I ſee thee compaſs'd with thy * PRO 5 [LO 
at 


$0 


7 Had I as many 2 as have hairs, 
1 would not wiſh them to a fairer death: 
And fo bis knell i knolPd.] 
1 his incident is thus related from Henry of Huntingdon by Came 
den in his Remains, from which our author probably copied it, 
When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland, under- 
ſtood that his ſon, whom he had ſent in ſervice againſt the 
Scotchinen, was ſlain, he demanded whether his wounds were 
in the fore part or hinder part of his body, When it was an- 
ſxered, in the fore part, he replied, ** I am right glad ; neither 
wiſh I any other death to me or mine,” JoansON. 
- thy Kingdom 's pearl,] | 
Whether this is a metaphorical expreſſion, or only 2 blunder of 
the preſs, | cannot determine. Mr. Rowe firſt made the altera- 
tion, which has been continued by ſucceeding editors, who read, 
peers. The following paſſage from Ben Jonſon's Entertainment of, 
the Queen and Prince at Aliborpe, may countenance the old reading, 
which I have inſerted in the text: | 
Queen, prince, duke, and earls, 
+ Countelles, ye courtly pearls, &c. 
Again, in Shirley's Gentlemen of Venice: | 
"* he 1s | the very pearl _ / : 
Ot courteiy.” STEEVENS,g- * 
Ty kingdom's pearl is a phraſe of the ſame import with thy Ling 
dom's a0 Ir or rather ornament. 80, C. Fitz - Jeffrey, cited in 
BEng-and's Parnaſſus, 100, calls Homer, * 


— 
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That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds; 
Whoſe voices I defire aloud with mine, — 
Hail, king of Scotland! _ 
All. Hail, king of Scotland ! _ [ Flouriſh, 
Mal. We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, 
Before we reckon with your ſeveral loves, 
And make us even with you. My thanes and kinſ- 
men, 3 5 
Henceforth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 
In ſuch an honour nam'd. What's mare to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time,. 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the eruel miniſters _ 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen 
Who, as tis thought, by ſelf and violent hands 
Took off her life ;—1 his, and what needful elſe 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in meaſure, time, and place: 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one, : 
Whom we invite to ſee us crown'd at Scone, 
[ Flouriſh. Exeunt., 


& Chief grace of Greece, heſt pear/e of poetry.“ 
So, again, J. Sylveſter, quoted in the ſame book: 
1 a eace, 
Honour of cities, pearle of kingdoms all.“ 
Again, in Zadymion's Song and Tragedy, 1606: 
* - an earl, | 
„And worthily then termed Albion's pearl.“ MarLons. 
It may be worth while to remark, that Milton, who left be- 
hind him a liſt of no leſs than CI. dramatic ſubjects, had fixed on 
the ſtory of this play among the reſt. His intention was to have 
begun with the arrival of Malcolm at Macduff's caſtle. ** The 
matter of Duntan (ſays he) may be expreſſed by the appearing 
of his ghoſt.” It thould ſeem from this laſt memorandum, that 
Milton difliked the licence that his predeceſſor had taken in com- 
prehending a hiſtory of ſuch length within the ſhort compaſs of a 
play, and would have new-written the whole on the plan of the an- 
cient drama. He could not ſurely have indulged ſo vain a hope, 
as that of excelling Shakſpeare in the Tragedy of Macbeth. 
| FM | STEEVENS. 
Macbeth was certainly one of Shakſpeare's lateſt productions, 
and it might poſſibly have been ſuggeſted to him by a — per- 
| | x . mance 
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formance on the ſame ſubject at Oxford, before king James, 
1605, I will tranſeribe my notice of it from Water's Rex Plalo- 
nicus: © Fabulz anſam dedit antiquz de Regia proſapi hiftoriola 
apud Scoto-Britannos celebrata, quæ narrat tres olim Sibyllas 
ocurriſſe duobus Scetiz proceribus, Macbetho &'Banchoni, & 
illum prædixiſſe Regem futurum, ied Regem nullum geniturum ; 
hunc Regem non futurum, ſed Keges var multos. Vati-, 
cinii veritatem rerum eventus comprobavit. Banehonis enim & 
irpe Potentiſſimus Jacobus oriundus.“ p. 29. Keim bo! 
Since I made the obſervation here quoted, I have been repeat - 
edly told, that L znwittingly make Shakſpeare learned at leaſt in 
Latin, as this muſt have been the language of the performance 
before king James. One might perhaps have plauſibly ſaid, that 
he probably picked up the ſtory at /econd-band hut mere acci- 
dent has thrown an old pamphlet in my way, intituled I Or- 
ford Triumph, by one Anthony Nixon, 187 which explains the 
whole matter : This performance, fays Anthony, was firſt in 
Latine to the king, then in Engliſh to the queene' and young 
prince:“ and, as he goes on to tell us, the conceipt thereof, 
the kinge did very much applaude.“ It is likely that the friendly 
letter, which we are informed king James once wrote to Shak- 
ſpeare, was on this occaſion. FARMER. | HITS. 
This play is deſervedly celebrated for the propriety of its fic. 
tions, and ſolemnity, grandeur, and variety, of its action; but it 
has no nice diſcriminations of character ; the events are too great 
to admit the influence of particular diſpoſitions, and the courſe of 
the action neceſſarily determines the conduct of the agents. 
The danger of ambition is well deſcribed ; and I know not 
whether it may not be ſaid, in defence of ſome parts which now 
ſeem improbable, that, in Shakſpeare's time, it was neceſſary to 
warn credulity againſt vain and illufive predictions. | 
The paſſions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth is 
merely deteſted; and though the courage of Macbeth preſerves 
ſome eſteem, yet eyery reader rejoices at his fall.  Joungon 
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